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Intrqduction- AND Summary Remarks ; 

This is the second published volume of the House' Committee on 
the District of Columbia's hearings aiid findings on the problems of 
urban centers iri America. 

The materials conta&ied in the fiiet volume grew out of the comj 
mittee's efforts to develop a broad? overview of the charac^r and 
dimensions of the problems Hiat plague cities arid urban areas ojx a 
national 1^J>^. Washington, D.C., because it is the Nation s capital 
city and hot unlike others in terms of the problems it faces, but 
different in terms of its uniqiie relationship with' the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was Used as the ^central modeL for comparison. The com- 
mittee's principal fociis was to try to determine if thct assistance of 
the Federal Government wa9 ne^ and 'v^rhat, if anything in partic- 
ular^^the Federal Goyemnjerit^miight do to directly aid urbwi areas 
in their effort to solve the^spfecial'^problems that they face., 

I have believed for isome 'tihie that Washington could and should 
be an ide^l,model of the Nation of; Feder£d4ocal^ c^ de- 
vising solutions to major problems, but a great d6al remains to be 
learned about exactly what the Federal Government does---or could 
do— that is helpful and what it* does that may bc^liannful or a hm- 
drance to local efforts. These are the kiiid of facts.that the urban 
centers hearings set out to develop. ' ^: / ^ 

In the^96th-Congress, between^ June 25 and September 30, 1^80, 
the committeeTieard testimony from 35 witnesses, all of whom had 
long experience in dealing with the problems common ta> in;bao 
America. These included ohe administration official (then HUD 
•Secretary Moon Eandrieu), the former head of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission,' Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, three Members of Congress 
(Re'present^ives Hawkinf, Mineta, and Garcia), and a broad selec- 
tion of urban scholars, policy analysts, national and community or- 
ganization heads, and several city officials, including of course, the 
Mayor of Washington, D.C., and a number of the city's chief admin- 
istrators. Coihcidentally, these hearings begto only weeks after the 
tragic Miami disorders of the spring of 1980. The timing of the 
committee's investigations was only coincidental because hearings 
' on such problems had been planned before the eruptions m Miami. 
Following the Washington, D.C., national scope hearings, the^com- 
mittee set forth in the 97th Congress to examine .those problaols 
which it had learned of in Bettings widely 4)erceived to be sufli- 
dently differeI^t^in geographic and so^^ as to 

perhaps -alter the character of the urban environment's^ most per- 
vasive problems. - \ ^ , , , ' . - 
To test the validity, of this view, the committee held sessions x>t 
the urban Hearings in Philadelphia, a northeastern Frost Belt city; 
Los Angeles? a western city; apd Houston, a southwesternSun^Belt 
eit>i recently perceived to be enjoying an economic boom. The hear- 
ings held in these citie&--;juxtaposea and combined with the find- 



ings of the Washington, D.C., session^— have )eft the committee 
with a remarkable record of the nature and status of the .major 
problems faced by urban America. . ^ ' 

' The hearings conducted in Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Hous- ' 
ton centered on the special problems of these cities. The witnesses, 
though always qualified, were primarily k)cal in terms of .their con- 
cerns and involvement. They usually detailed the local character 
and special dimensions of tiie same problems that committee, wit- 
nesses had singled out in Washington, D.C The hearings in these 
three cities brought the total number of witnesses ;heai:d to 75. 

• Of great importance, especially in face of some of the interpreta- , 
tions commonly given to the idea of a "New Feder^m,", every 
witnfess who testified before the committee has agreed unequivocal- - 
ly that there is ay necessary Federal role to be played in solvmg 
Ihajor urban proWems. There is an unyielding coDisensus on the 

' point that many of the problem* of bur urhan ^enters are simply 
loo enormous to ever be solved by cities (or States) acting albne. Itx 
.'has also been made clear that solutions are not likely to be simplis- j 
^ tic. While the symptoms and majiifestations of Urbari decline and 
" decay ate more or less precisely the same from one city to another, 
the experts are agreed that the dynamics^are complex and that ef-, 
fective solutions may vary considerably. Thus, there .is little, cause 
for optimism about single-stroke solutions, especially those whic^ 
tend to minimize Federal participation. ^ « ' ' ^ 

The committee has heard testimony on several other urban pro- 
gram ideas and related, issues which merit future attention and dis- 
cussion in some detail. These include (1) urban enterprise zones-, (2) 
block- grants (or ^'targeting"), and (3) the need to enable local com- 
munities to influence and become, directly iiwolved vith the future 
selection of model sites for ^ny forthcotning ari)an enterprise zones 
§ind the collection of certarft data the^'efroin. 

. ' PHILADELPHIA 

The Philadelphia hearing brought strong statements of concern 
from witnesses ^bout^the deleterious effects of cuts in Federal sup- 
' ijort funds for a number of jcommuhity social »and educational pro- 
grams. AH t)f these concerns were serious and legitimate. However, 
because certain Philadelphia communities had recently teetered oil 
the edge of violent outbreaks, the concern expressed by the district 
attorney that the loss of LEAA-funds would substantially mider- 
mine law enforcement efforts in general and special prosecutorial 
activities in particular was ominous. The testimony of other wit-^ 
'nesses underscored the aeriousness of this concern by showing how 
other community problems were related to this particulpir problem 
and others, all connected at some points the community's lack of 
a sufficient resource base. 

LOS AKGELES r 

* The Lbs Angeles hearing also brought expressions of serioi^ con- 
' cern from a number of witnesses about the effects of cuts in Feder- 
al funds on local community ptograms.^ Witnesses alsp expressed 
great concern over the alarming rise bf yoiith gangs and related 
violence in Los Angeles. The city was said to have more thafn 200 



youth gangs, a problem arising m large' measure frpin unemploy- 
ment and the nonassin^ulation of recent imnugrants. 
' ' ' • . . • v • 

HOUStON 

In Houston,, the cdmmittee learned from experts on Sun Belt 
cities that' the economic boom in Sun Bek citiey is deceptive. O^e of 
these. Dr. David Pefry, noted that "the ^ level of iwverty ia. Jf3oi^ 
major cities of the Sun Bejt is higher than in similar cities iri<;tiie 
Northeast" This, he said^ y^^as owing to the fact that "the m^pr 
source of poverty for aligost 75 percen£'of households in these aireas 
of Sun Belt cities was not unemployifient but underemployment." 
Unlike the Northeast where p9verty is the result -of people no£^ 
having jobs. Dr. Perry reported Ithat "poverty in the Sim Belt (re- 
sults -from) the jobs ^people have." Accordingly, he urged the com- 
mittee to request the Census Bureau to b^m once more to collect 
data on what he termed *'subemployment.'^' A "gubemployment 
mdex," he stated, "would h% better than an unemployment index 
.-any day." According to Dr. 'Perry, the CenSus Bureau was stopped 
' ffSlf^keepinglsueh'data by the Nixon administration. 

An equally important observation was made at the Houstion 
'hearing by Mr. Gene Locke, a local attorney who^was former direc- 
tor of HOPE Development, a nonprofit 'community-based organiza- 
tion. Mr. Lodke noted, in regard to Reagan administration propos- 
als, that the. States assume -principal responsibility for social pro-, 
grams under the administration's idea of a. "New federalism," that 
"because Texas does not have^ a history of being a State, socially 
concerned about* its €itizens,^we therefore don't have the adminis- 
trative infrastructure to carry out the programs." That is starting • 
point No: 1. 

If you dump all of the money iijto Texas and say run all of the 
programs you want to, we don't have the machinery at the State 
level to do it. It would tak^ years to develop that capability and 
people would suffer in the process. And that assumes the State of 
Texas in fact wants to develop thfe capability. That is' really what is 
at i^ue.here. - / . v 

My .assertion, my testimony, to be clear, and very clear, is th^t 
the State of Texas historifcally has not wianted to provide for the 
social needs of its people. It does ndt want to now. And in the im- 
mediate, and foreseeable future it will not wanf to. Therefore, when 
massive infusions^ of Federal funds come to the States of Texas via 
block grants, even thojiigh they are earmarked as a block grfiuit for 
education, the people at the lowest ends of the totem pole will not 
be the recipients of that- block grant. * 
' The chairman of ^.^the^ommittee and a number of i,ts members 
share this view. We are convinced* that' this lack of commitment 
and in-place bureaucratic infrastructure would aferiously hamper 
the efficacy of any program efforts entirely dependent pn individu- 
al State initiative and directioh, , ^ \ ^ 

In conclusions, the problems in urban centers hearings docu- 
mented the pervj^ive existence^f the following problems in major 
urban centers: 
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(1) The physical infrastructure of many American cities (particu- 
larly those of the Northeast) is rapidly decaying and in immediate 
need of vast repairs. ■ r. ' ^ 

(2) Many of our cities continue to be tinder boxes of potential vio- 
lence; the wonder is that so few have exploded in recent years. 

(3) Throughout urban America, minority youth imemplojonent 
has risen to the point of constituting imminent danger in our 
cities. There is an increasing disparity between black and white 
income and the rate, of unemployment. 

. (4) The shortage of decent affordable housmg (especially rental 
units) has reached crisis level in many of our cities and is likely to 
worsen if recent trends in condominium conversions continue. 

(5) Public school systems are deeply troubled and failing badly in 
many localities. > 

J- (6) Police-community relations— having ^ver been really good in 
most cities— have rapidly deteriorated over the past decade as Fed- 
eral support dollars (LEAA) for training and programs continued to 
dwindle. • ' 

(7) Most localities are either or both unwilling of ill prepared to 
assume the principal responsibility for administering needed social 
programs. 

.As»a result of its fact gathering and documentation of the condi- 
tions in urban America, the urban centers hearings have provided 
a solid basis for considering legislative remedies to some of the 
more obvious problems of our cities. Legislatipp tailored and ad- 
dressed to .these problems will be introduced in the second'' session 
of the 98th Congress. I would like to afeknowledge and extend 'spe- 
cial thanks to the many witnesses and members of the committee 
without whose participation these hearings would not have been 
possible. I also want to recognize and thank those memb^ of the 
committee staff whose diligent efforts and commitmSnt brought 
about the effective organization and overall success of these hear- 
ings: Edward C. Sylvester, Jr., the committ^'s staff director; over- 
saw and directed all related staff activity. The responsibility of or- 
ganizing each hearing was^ carried out by Donn G . Davis, senior 
legislative associate, and Dietra Gerald, senior staff ^assistant. Spe^- 
cial thanks go to Mr. Keith Bea of the Congressional Research* 
Service for the valuable resesfrch assistance he provided during the 
early stages of this undertaking. 

^ The two published volumes of statements and documents which 
constitute the official record of these hearings were compiled and 
edited by Donn G. Davifi. 

Ronald V. Dellums, 

Chairman. 



URBAN CENTERS^ WASHINGTON, t).C., AND THE 
FEDERAL ROLE 

^ >■ ■ 

. MONDAY, JtNE 15, 1981 \ ^ 
' House OF Hepbesentaitves, 

COMMTTTEE ON THE DiSTHICT OF COLUMBIA, 

, Washington, RC 

The committee met, pursua^t to call, at 10 a.m., in room 106, 
Ritter Annex, Temple University, 13th Street and Columbia 
Avenue, Philadelphia Pa., 'Hon. Ronald V. DeUiuns (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. ' y 

Present: Representatives Dellums, Gray, Dymally, and EdgAr. 
p^Staff present: Donn G. Dsivis, senior staff assistant; Bill Epstein 
and Jolmny Apperson, staff aissistants; Margaret Wright, -minority 
staff counsel. 

The Chairman. The 'full committ^ on the District of Columbia 
will come to order. 

Mv name is Ronald Dellums of California. I chair the Committee 
on the District of Columbia I would like to first thank my friend 
and distinguished colleague. Representative. Bill Gray, for his very 
able assistance and cooperation in bringing these hearings to the 
city of Philadelphia. 

I would also like to express my personal thanks to those of you 
who have ag^'eed to come and share your time and knowledge with 
the committee as witnesses. ' 

Before I turn the chair over to Congre^smah Gray, who will 
chair this session of our hearings, I would like to say a few words 
about these hearings to attempt to put them in proper context. 
' These are hearings of the full committee of the House Committee 
on the District of 03lumbia. The focus of our inquiry is the condi- 
tion of urban centers, Washington, D.C., and the Federal role in as- 
sisting urban centers. 

We began these hearings in the second session of the 96th Con- 
gress. They were started because mvself and several of ;;my col- 
leagues were convinced that the problems of urban America had 
reached a level of urgency which could no longer be ignored. 

For nearly a decade we have been witnessing the rapid deteriora- 
tion of urban conditions. In ^fact, many of today's urban problems 
are now just as bad, if not worse, than they were at tiie time of the 
— urban revolts and disturbances of the sixties, and I consider it ill- 
advised to stand by idly until the same events repeat themselves. 

The unemployment rate for minority youth is a national scandal. 
And there is every reason to believe that this will get worse as the 
Reagan budget cuts begin to take effect. Affordable* housing in our 

(1) 



cities is a thing of the past. The system of public education i^teni- 
bly burdened and near. the point of ooUapse in more than > few 

cities across the country. - . , A * ^^iotio«^5n 

There is a disturbing amount of evidence that the relationsmp 
between poUce departments and citizens, especially minorities, |re 
approaching the same archaic level that they were m the midfle 

^"?^'decaying physical infrastn^cture of many of our older cities 
is iSching^point of no return. Add to all of this a frightening 
level of street crime, and you have a glimpse of what our cities look 
Uke today. I believe that we have an obhgation to act before the 
misery and the frustration in our cities spills over and fUls our 

streets with tragedy* \ , , x r>i,;io 

I would like to note ai this pomt that we have not come to Phila- 
delphia becau8e ;Phila<Wlphia has any worse problems confronting 
people than any othf place. We have good evidence suggestmg 
that the worst of our Vban pVoblems are national m scope, so our 
stop in Philadelphia Is just one of several that we hope to make m 
different msgor cities, all of which are troubled by same ills 
^r prSpal concern is to look closely 6i the role of the Federal 
Government in efforts to solve major urban problems • 

We know that many city problems are well beyond the resource 
capacity of cities, or States, to solve alone. • • „ *v,^ 

What we still need to know more about is how to maxunize the 
effectiveness of Federal efforts to aid lo<»liti^. _ ^ 

We have been looking at -a number of problems and the Federal 
role'in Washington, D.C. This undertaking' m the city of Philadel- 
phia marks the beginning of our effort to fcompare what is happen- 
ing elsewhere with what we have seen m Washmgton, U.O. _ , 

I would like to acknowledge the presence on our p^el today ot 
my. distinguished collfe^e^d friend, the gentleman from Calitor-. 

'^"XgSTwWe Vthank Chairman Gray and those of you 
who have joined us in this effort as witnesses. And I turn the chair 
over to my coUeiague aW friend. • . 

Mr. Gray [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At this time I would like to call on Congressman Mervyn Dy^ 
mally for an opening statement. , „ ^, . 
. Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much, Mr. ChairmMi. 

Of course, I am very pleased to join with my /"end pnd rol- 
league. Chessman Bill Gray, in the "City of Brotherly Love, to 
conduct these hearings.^ecting the cities of America. 

I too hope-to have the committee m my district ^next month to 
,. dei with the same problems affecting all of us J" America. And I 
am looking forward to having the District of Columbia Committee 
move across the Nation to examine some of the. problems that 

^^im^wiy!^ery grateful for thi^ opportunity to join you, Con- 

^5S"'^Y^^Thank you, Mr. Chainnan, and^also my' colleague 
from Califomia,'Mr, E^jmially. 
Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 



. It is my extreme privil^e- this morning to welcome you to 
today's hearing of the iFiill Committee of the House Committee on. 
the District of Columbia. 

I would also like to welcome our distinguished witnesses, ^o 
bring before the committee a wealth of firsthand 'knowlec^e and 
exeprience concerning the problems confronting our Nation's major 
urban centers, and in particular, those problems confronting the 
city of Philadelphia. ' 

the distinguished gentleman from California, Chairman Del- 
Juins, mentioned in his opening statement, we wilf^ attempt this 
"tooming and this afternoon to examine the deteriorating dbndi- 
tions and problems of our major urban centers. 

And in particular we will focus on the problems of youth .unem- 
ployment, crime, housing, and education. ; > 
. We wiU also attempt to assess what the rol^ o&the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be in assisting^ our urban centers, if we afe to 
arrest and irradicate the blighti^t]ie unemployment, the underedu-' 
cation of o^r children, and the crime that has become all too char- 
acteristic of our large metropolitan cities like Philadelphia and 
Washington, D.G. ^ 

This hearing is the first in a series of hearings to be held' 
throughout the country by this committee. And ultimately, in as- 
sessing the role that the federal Government plays in dealingWith 
urban problems nationwide, we, the members of the D.C. Comdiit- 
tee will better be able to determine the appropriate Federal re- 
sponse to similar urban issues which exist in the District of Colum- 
bia. ' • ^ 

It is our hope, though, that through this fonun we will be able to 
g£dn some "hands-on* insight and local perspective^ on urban prob- 
lems, which will help us, as legislators/to better conceive solutions, 
not only as it relates to the District of Columbia, but the Nation as- 
welL ' t ' 

Any examination or assessment of what the Federal Govern- 
ment s role should be in assisting our cities must be viewed within 
the context of the ever-changing social, political and economic cli- 
mate of the 1980's. V 

Today we find that: 

Almost two decades after President Johnson declared the "War 
on Poverty," we still find that our Nation's inner city residents are 
ill-housed, >nd the national objective to provide every American 
with a decent, safe, and sanitary home is almost as far from being 
met tod§y as the day we declared the "War on Poverty^" 

Despite the Reagan administration's unofficial and callous decla- 
ration that the War on-Poverty has been won, the proportion of/ 
blacks living in substandard housing units is still more^han three 
time^ that of the total peculation. 

Today, 27 years .after Brown v. The Board of EducAtion, most 
nonwhite children still have not gained the e<^ucationaf opportuni- 
ties ehjoyedTiy their white counterparts. 

Locally, our education system stands on the brink of utter col- 
lapse. With a projected deficit of more than $200 million today, 
massive curriculum and personnel euts anticipated, and the school 
.board, for all practical purposes, has abrogated its responsibil- 
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ities-our school system requires nothing lew than a masaive overr 

• haul if it is, to sun^ve in its present state of decay. , - 

Today, unemployment, especially among our black teenagers, 
still remains at?he intolerable high level of 37.5 percent. And some 

* 13 percent of all 17-year^)lds-nationally-are functionally dhter- 
ate--unable to do basic, reading, witing. or ^ 
derstand the want ads, unable to fill out the job applications to|et 
Off ^the unemployme"nt rolls. More than one out of every five 
recent black -high school graduates is unemployed. • n 

Today, murderous attacks on inner-city dwellers, especially 
./ bracks, continue to make the headlines in cities throughout the 

' *^°]S\he war oh crime in Philadelphia, >there is^et wiother major 
obstacle today. *In a city that u about 35 percentHack, of Philadel- 
phia's 7,500 police officers, only 17 percent are black and 1 percent 

"Purthemore, only 8 percent of the police department's supervi- 
sory ranks are black. Clearly, the statistics ^profile of black supervi- 
sors in our police department has sunk to an alanmng nadir, in 
response, the city administration has chosen to do nothmg except 
circle its wagons, hoping its critics eventually will grow weary. _ 
, Inflation and high interest rates are expected to ren^ lugh 
through 1982» squeezing even harder the family budgets of the ma- 
jority of our residents who are poor to moderate mcome. Most ot us 
are still just trying to recover from last year s recession which had 
its most devastating impact on inner-city residents. . . 

Today, we find the proliferation of a conservative mood m this 
country which has the possibilities of totally eliminating the eco- 
nomic and social gains that our disadvantaged have achieved over 
the past two decades. „ .! \. u u j™+ 

And coupled with this, we have a President whose budget and 
economic policies will stymie the revitalization of bur aties, com- 
pound existing urban economic and social problems, and wUi inevi- 
tably require local government to raise local tax rates, as well, as 
cut services to local residents. ^ .„ , , . . du;ioJ^i«v,Jo 

My office, Mr. Chairman, has estimated that in Phdadelphia 
alone, over $278 million wUl be lost in direct and indirect Federal 
support under thelpresent administration s proposals. . 

We Reagan budget will not only wipe out some 310,000 public 
service jobs nationally-5,700 here in Philadelphia-but it wiU aOso 
eliminate Federal incentives to create and mamtam jobs m urban 
businesses and invest in deteriorating urban areas. j- ' 

The administration has also proposed a 33-percent cut in funding- 
for urban housing, termination of funding for new transit systems, 
arid sharp cutljacfcs in numerous coinmunity economic- development 

^^^Iddition, citiel wiU have to deal with proposed cuts in several 
other Federal programs which have a major unpact on urban resi- 
dents—unemployment assistance, medicaid, education assistance, 
legal services for the poor, juvenUe justice and law enforcement as- 

AU of these factors point toward a slowdown and retrenchment 
in the Federal Government's commitment to meetmg the varied 
needs of our Nation. 
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It is against this background and context that I asked the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Gomi^ittee on the District of Co- 
lumbia to schedule today's hearing. 

Again, I would like to thank Chairman Dellums and the other 
members of the committee and sj^ for their support apd coopera- 
tion in this effort. . * 

Mr. Chairman, if there are nb further opening remarks, I believe 
we are pfepared for you to call the first witness, who is the district 
attoniej^ of the city of Philadelphia^ Mr . Ed Rendell. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD G; RENDELL, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
^ ^ - CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, PAc ^ 

Mr. Rendell. Gpod morning. Congressman Gray, and members 
of the committee. ' 

I am pleased that this comniittee has taken fts time to come to 
Philadelphia. About 10 days ago I was in Washington testifying 
before — at the request of— the* House Select Committee on Narcot- 
ics Abuse. ^ . > * ' . 

And it seems like the prolSlenis that affect the city are being ex- 
amined. But it seems that they are being examined in' the context 
of almost a feeling of helplessness. And that is very depressing to 
us who fight the problems in the citi^, beciause we talk and talk 
and talk, and it seems like the commitment is not there. 

I don't mean the conimitment of this^ specific coiQ^ittee or the 
commitment of the House Conunittee — Select Cpmmitt^ ^n Nar- 
cotics Abuse. Obviously, this committee and that committee are 
very seriously interested in the pifoblemis of the inner city. « - 

Butr it seems to me that there^is a mocKl in this country right 
now to somewhat Write off the meyor older cities of this country. 
That will have tragic consequeaces, not only for the mfigor cities, 
older cities of .this country i:3>ia^ friankly, for the entire - country 
itself. . ■ ■ ; • . . / ^: • 

In Pennsylvania, as ai State,' we have a tendency— there are 
niany people throughout the State who hav^ a tendency to want to 
forget about Philadelphia, Isolate Philadelphia^ minimize the atten- 
tion paid to Philadelphia's problems. 

But that in the long run is very foolhardy because if Phila:del- 
phia falls as a city, I think the effects on the State of Pennsylvania 
would be enormous. And if the msgor older cities of this country 
fall,'' and become wastelands, the effects throughout this country 
will start as a ripple, but will end up as a tidal wave. 

So I think it behooves all of us, not just these committees, but all 
of us, from the highest circles in Washington to the State govern-' 
ments, to the city governments themselves, to begin to Took clearly, 
forthrightly, at the problems, and begin to take some immediate 
action."" 

By inunediate actipn, I don't think we can wait. I don't think we 
can gamble thiat the plan of the current administration in Washr 
ington wUl pay off in the lohg run.- . - 

I would like . to shaire with you an experience I had about 2 
months ago, when myself and six other district attorneys from the 
largest jurisdictions in the country— the district attorney from Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Chicago; Mr. Daley from Chicago, iemd, many other 



people, including, Miami— seven of the largest jurisdictions in the 
country went to see the Attorney General of the United ^^s. 
We didn't see him. We saw his first deputy, a man b3^e name 

of Schmults. ® • . , ' X i.u J 

Our concerns are concerns I am gomg to touch on at the end or, 
my testimony here today. They were basicdte-|he total withdrawal/ 
of Federal support for law enforcement efK^^both m narcofa^ 
and the entire spectrum of law enforcement efforts. We talked. We 
sat at a long table. And we went around. . 

And each one of us talked about our problems, our crune rate, 
the type of problems, what crime was doing to our cities, ^d even 
though I had experienced all of those things in Philadelphia, as 1 
sat there at the table and listened to my colleagues, it was a very, 
very depressing session. , - ^ e j^^wk - 

By the end of about 40 minutes worth of the seven of us deschl^ 
'ing our problems, crime rates, what has happened to murder- and 
rape in those big cities, it was a depressing aura that had been ere- 
ated. ■* ' . 

Then we sat back, and we were going to hear from the Deputy 
Attorney General, Mr. Schmults. And what Mr. Schmults said to 
us sounded like a rolwt with a pushbutton tape that was played, 
and it sounded like the party line which, I thought, as-he was talk- 
ing to us, was probably being handed out to all sorts of groups all 
throughout this country, who are asking ^for Federal assistance. 
- And what he said in short was that, well, all of these problems, the 
problems that you have just enunciated are linked to the economic 
woes of this country. r — ^ ♦ xi,^i 

In that, I think that there is a general sense of agreement. But 
then he said, it is the policy of the administration that those eco- 
nomic woes will be cured by balancing th^ budget, that balancmg 
the budget can only be achieve<U)y reducing Federal spendmg, 
and, therefore, by -not giving you-lhis money, we are helpmg you. 

It took us a minute or two to reHect on the magnitude_^of this 
• statement. Then when we gathered our thoughts we pointed out as 
politely as we could that even if they are right about their prescrip- 
tion to cure the economic woes of this country, that that is a 5, b, I, 

or 8 year plan at best, and I Pointed bJ?iv ^S"*^ ^^^fl' 

Genei-al that in the meantime that is 2.500 PhUadelphiaM that d^^^ 
that is 7,000 PMadelphians that are raped, that is 75,000 Philadel- 
phians that sufsfr the terrifying experience of bemg robbed on the 
streets or in th^ houses, on and on and on. ^ t y„r,'t 

I don't think we can wait in the cnhie problem area, and 1 don t 
"think we can frankly wait in any of t% other areas that are facmg 

*^e°o!IeThing as I said that I do agree with the Deputy Attorney 
General onis that all of our problems in the city are mtertwined. 

Congressman Gray talked about youth unemployment. It is mter- 
esting to.note that right now Philadelphia is experiencing the same 
horrendous crime rate as every other m^or city is in this countrv. 
Our violent crime rate increased 22 percent. And it is of httie 
solace to the citizens of Philadelphia, that statistically w» remam 
the safest ofthe 10 largest cities. 



That means virtually nothing. And within that 22-percent jump, 
the percentage of it caused by juvenile crime is ,«normous. ' 

Twenty years ago, 1961, juveniles were responsible— understand, 
a very reduced raw number base — juveniles-were responsible for 10 
percfiirof the robberies in this city and 15 percent of the burglar- 
ies. . * 

Twenty years later, and juveniles are responsible for approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the burglaries, 45 percent of the robberies. 
Those statistics are absolutely alarming. And they ring absolutely 
true when Congressman Gray points out, as I do in my prepared 
statement, that youth unemployment in Philadelphia particularly, 
with minority youth, black' and Hispanic, is at a staggeringly high 

level. , . . 

I don't think it is any secret that unemployment and crmie are 
linked. If you were to take a huge chart and place oi^ it two graphs, 
graph L tracirfg unemployment rates in every msgor city in this 
country, take the 20 biggest cities, over the last 80 years, and then 
you put the crimQ^ rate graph on that same chart, you would find 
that with very few exceptions, that crime rate and that unemploy- 
ment rat^ track each other. . ' ii 

Now, whenever I say that someone Usually poinjts out, what 
about the Depression, the Depression was the worst economic time 
we ever had in this country and we didn't have much crime at that 

*^^ell, maybe not in raw numbers, but proportidnately in the first 
5 years of the Depression crime increased by 2V2 times totally more 
than it did the 5 years before the Depression. ' 

So tfiings are irretrievably linked.^Youth unemployinent and bad 
educatioit,are obviously the core, the root causes of juvenile crime. 
Our total/economic picture is the root cause, the Qore of our overall 
crime rate. _ 

I have no background in finance, in economics, and I dont know 
what the shortrun answers or longrun answers are to our economic 
woes. I certainly know that it is counterproductive, in my judg- 
ment, for the Federal Government to decrease its presence ii^ the 
area of employment. . , 

It is fine, and we all hope that the private sector, with the pro- 
jSBted upswing in the economy, will create more jobs. That may be 

/But for the older cities, with the core problems of the inner city, 
' I don't think we can wait. I think that Congress should insist that, 
particularly for youth, employment programs continue to be main- 
tained, and in fact be increased. - 

Second, I would like tp. briefly talk about my area of expertise, 
crime, because crime also is linked to all of the. other problems. 
And crime causes businesses to leave the city of Philadelphia. No 
doubt ahdut that. Crime causes taxpayers who would contribute to 
the tax base, homeowners, to leave the city of Philadelphia. 

And all of it amounts to those businesses and those homeowners 
leaving the city of Philadelphia, it amounts to the shrinking tax 
base, which makes our municipalities, Phil^elphia in particular, 
totally unable ttf fund any of the solutions to these problems. 

Crime is something that is eating away at the core of the city, 
and in my jucipnent unless checked will eventually destroy it 



Given tliat type of atmosphere, given the 22-percent increase m 
Philadelphia, the 16-percerit increase in Los Angeles, the 14.per^ 
cent in Detroit, the 26-percent increase in Miami, given those types 
of increases, pretty much across the board in all American cities- 
Houston, Dallas, New Orleans— it makes no difference- what area 
of the country the cities are in, crime is going up at a startlmg 

Given those figures, it is almost ludicrous for the Federal Gov- 
emment^to.reduce its presence, ^-educe its support, for law enforce- 

"^At 'tttis juncture, given those figures, the Federal Government 
should ^doing evei^thing it can to step into the breach. And 
what they Ve doing right now iji Washington is tadtang a lot, and 
talking tougKTand, blowing off a lot of ^team, but absojutely not m 
my judgment doing anything to resolve the problems of fightmg 
crime in America, particularly in the cities. ' „ v . 

YouTieard the Attorney General at his confirmation talk about 
violent street crime being the No. 1 priprity of the Justice Depart- 
ment. ^ " ^ i.^ 

We all know that the Justice Department cannot prosecute rapes 
and robberies and murders. Those remain the province of loc^ gov- 
ernments and State governments. Therefore, if it is m fact their 
No 1 priority, and every couple of weeks we hear more from the 
Reagan administration about how crime is their No. 1 pnonty, n ^ 
in fact that is true, there is only one way that they can aid us, and 
that is to not only maintain the prior levels, but to mcrease the 
Federal commitment to local law enforcement. ... ^ 

By that I am not urging that' this committee or any committee 
begin the resurrection of LEAA. I do not think we need^another 
bureaucracy. I do not think we need a lot of our money^channeied 
into syiministrative costs. What we do need is direct Federal fund- 
ing to thftcaajor areas of the cities of this country, the m^or urban 
areas, to supplement our crime fighting efforts. ^ . ^ 

For example, before the cuts that killed LEAA, the <ustnct attor- 
ney's office in Philadelphia had approximately a $9.2 million 
budget. $1.2 milUon of it was Federal funds. They helped us fund a 
rape unit, which gave specialized treatment and vertical prosecu- 
tion to cases involving victims of riape. A career cnminal unit, 
probably the single most impressive and successful LEAA program 
around the country. . . r ^.i. * 

A domestic abuse unit that focused attention on one of the most 
serious problem is in the c\ties today, the problem of spouse abuse. 
A juvenile victim witness program. A sentencing umt, which al- 
lowed us to prepared detailed sentencing reports to get -the type ot 
4nformation. to: judges to really give them a true picture of a hard- 
core offender. , ■ 

Unite like this, across the board. And there very existence was 
threatened and jeopardized by the pull back of Federal funds, for- 
tunately, crime is such an important issue in Philadelphia that i 
was able to convince our city council to step into the breach and 
allow us to continue scaled down versions of each and everyone ot 

^^^ey^picked up some of the funding. But the ability for us to 
create new responses, to criminal justice system problems, is over 



without the Federal presence. It is absolutely plain and simply 
over. 

We will not be able to increase our crime fighting apparatus m 
the DA's office, in the police department, in community groups 
where we fight crime as well, and community-based programs. 

We will not be able to increase our efforts commensurate to the 
increase in the crime rate. Narcotics enforcement in this country 
frankly has never been gooa. But at a time when narcotics, when 
the heroin trafficking is beginning to pick up, the Federal Govern- 
ment is not only not giving .us in the cities any more money to 
fight narcotics trsdSicking, but they are cutting off the Drug En- 
forcement Administration task forces; which have been the only 
successful vehicle nationwide for fighting that type of high-level 
drug trafficking. 

Congressman Gray full knows, because it was only through his 
efforts that Commissioner Solomon^ myself, and the managing di- 
rector of our city went down to W^hington 1 year ago to plead 
with them toMelay the execution of the drug enforcement task 
force, the Federal Drug Enforcement Task Force, for another year. 

And only through Congressman Gray's interventionj and only 
probably because of the fortuitous timing of a Presidential election 
coming up 3 months later >,were we able to persuade them to keep it 
alive another year. But now it is ticketed for extinction. And that 
i;nakes no sense at all. 

I would like to close by saying we in law enforcement, and we m 
the big cities, are aware of the need to reduce spending? are aware 
of the need to try to balance the budgets. But as I said before, the 
narcotics. Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse, the Reagan ad- 
ministration loses all its credibility when it tells us that there is no- 
money available for our programs, that there is no^ money available 
for the inner city, that there is no money for fighting narcotics 
trafficldng. ' . ' * ' 

. They tell us that at one time, afltid the next day we. pick up the 
newspapers ;an(i read that we offered $400 million to Pakistan, and 
they turned us down. Well, that $400 million jnuist be floating, 
around somewhere. And if you broke that $400 million down 
among the 20 largest jurisdictions in this country, 20 largest cities 
in this country, that^wduld give law-enforcement a significant shot 
in the arm, as somethi^|?1t hasu^t had ixi the hjstory of this coun- 
try, and in my judgn^erit we com*'g^ a^ long way toward battling 
. narcotics traffic, cutting down on repeat offenders in violent c|ime, 
cutting down on violent sex crimes and attacks. tfoc -i 

That is the type o£ commitment we need. We don't need $35 mil- 
liofx spent on El Salvador to protect us fi*om a handful of insurgent 
rebels. ' 

I would submit to you gentlemen that the people of this city feel 
very" little threat from those insurgent rebels in El Salvador. But 
they feel frightened to death by the criminals in Philadelphia. The 
people of this city in every geographic area really have veryjittie 
interest— their security is very little threatened by what goes on m 
the far-off country of Pakistan.* But their security and their very 
lives depend on their ability to take public transportation wthout 
fear of getting mugged or killed or raped or violently attacked. 
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Their very lives and the very securit^and well-being <$f their 
lives depends oji their ability to live in their own houses without • 
fear violent home invasion.^ the administration can't in my 
judgment?, have it both ways. They cannot tell us that we m the 
cities and we in law enforcement have to bite the bullet and bear 
the brunt of the spending costs, while at the same time money gets 
spent on projects that may well be worthwhile in their owh con- 
text, but when given the total magnitude of the problems facing 
Washington, D.C. and Philadelphia and San Francisco and Los An- 
geles and Bostoh and Chicago and Houston and Detroit, given that 
magnitude, those problems, must be low on the list of priprities. 

And until this country starts prioritizing like that, Philadelphia 
is in trouble, all those cities are in trouble, the States thgt they are 
in trouble, and the cou/itry itself, in my judgment, is in significant 
trouble. 

Thank you. - \, ^ „ 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rendell follows:] 

Statement of District Attorney Edward G. Rendell' 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today on the conditions of major cities 
and tlie role of the federal government in dealing with the pfoblpms of uifban cen- 
ters As District Attorney of Philadelphia, my testimony will deal primarily with 
the increases in msyor crimes. However, it^is my firm-belief as an experienced pros- 
ecutor that crime rates are the by-product of many causes including our socio-eco- 
nomic situation/ .qo^ 

In Philadelphia, there was a 22.5 percent increase in m^or crime in iy»U. Ihis 
pattern is consistent with that of other major 1:ities. When^we discuss crime rates. ^ 
there are very few who would disagree that there is a direct correlation between 
unemployment and crime. In my judgment, there is no greater root cause of crime 
than unemployment. This is currently, statistically supportable when you compare 
the. crime rate and untemployment rate' in America's cities over the past twenty 
Vears. Philadelphia has the highest unemployment rate for black yoy^th in the 
nation. Amidst this ifcckground, thfere has been a cutback in federal jc*s programs 
such as GET A. Reductions in programs to provide joby housing, and social programs 
have also had an impact on the crime rates. Current budget cutbacks in th^ areas 
coupled with the economic climate can only continue to be a major contributing 
factor to the crime p/oblem. As District Attorney. 1 believe that swift prosecution 
and tough sentences are vitally important and we must do everything we can to 
make these goals a consistent reality. But one of the m^or things that we can do to 
cut the urban crime rate is to increase employment. Without an increase in the em- 
ployment rate, there will be no relief in the upward spiral of violent crime. 1 am 
certainly not an expert in finance or economics and I leave to the Congress the best 
way to combat unemployment and our failing economy. I only suggest that we must 
do so and that we cannot afford to wait for long-term solutions. 

Currently, urban courts, district attorneys' offices, and police departments are 
overburdenjed. During 1980 alone, over 46,000 defendants were processed through 
the Philadelphia courts. Because of the dramatic increase in crime in urban centers, 
I believe that it is absolutely necessary for us to not only maintain layv enforcement, 
both the police and the prosecutor's ofTicea, at its present level, but it is incumbent 
" upon us to significantly increase their capabilities to fight this additional caseload. 
The efficieat operations of police and prosecutors ii^ust keep pace with these trends, 
and the resources we have available to fight crime must be increased in proportion 
to increases in violent crime. i j ..l n 

During these times of government cutbacks in Washington, coupled with our well- 
known financial problems in major cities, we all can appreciate the need for reduc: 
tions in spending and balanced budgets. However, in the last six months, severe 
major magazines and television stations have focused on violent crime and the fear 
of citizens in all major American cities. Public opinion polls cite crime as the m^or 
issue to many Americans. In light of increasing crime rates and public concern, in- 
creased funding ^r fighting crime must be a priority to those of us involved in gov- 
ernment. ^ ■. 
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Over the last ten years LEAA^has been a mayor source of funding for urban court 
system^ ;district attorneys' offices, and^pol^. Only through LEAA fundinjg have 
these agencies been able to cope with the increases in crime and create new innova- 
tive proyg^ms to deal ^th specialized problems- The shrinking tax base of the cities 
has prohibited funding necessary to develop such programs. LEAA continually sub- 
sidize the modernization of courts, the irtiprovement of the efficiency of the system, 
aiid; enablefd' the citizens to be provided wtn increased protection. 
For example,- since I became District Attor;iey in January,. 1978, our office had , 

^received LEAA funding to ^establish a Domestic Abuse Program to aid battered 
spouses; to Create a Career Criminal Unit to place special prosecutorial emphasis on 
the preparktipn and trial of cases against the hard-core, repeat, violent offender; to 
crjeate a.Sentencing Unit which enabled our office to provide judged with total infor- 

,mation about ^defendant's prior cnminal history; and to supplement our Rape. Unit 
so^hat it could add extra attorneys to give the rtipe victim special attention^ The 
Rape Uitit has had a mayor impact in almost doubling the conviction rate amd in 
creating a vastly improved climate for the victim. The Career .Criminal Unit has 
been equally successful in obtaining a 90 percent conviction rate and significantly 
increased prismi sentences for the violent repeat offenders who cause a mayor per- 
centage of ourilangerous street crimes. The existence- of both of these units has en- 
abled us to have vertical prosecution— where one Assistant District Attorney -is as- 
signed^ the case from its inception through trial £uid sentence — which has greatly 
improved the preparation of these crimin«d cases. The Juvenile Court Vict;im /Wit- 
ness Unit, also funded by LEAA, has proved most successful. Because of the elimi- 
nation of LEAA funding, there is no longer the potential to fully subsidize such in- 
novative and effective programs. The City Council of Philadelphia gave us some ad- 

' ditional funds to allow these units to continue a scaled-down existence, but there is 

' absolutely no money available for any new programs to meet the increase in crime. 
I believe that it is imperative that the federsu government again become involved 
in the fight to combat violent, crime. I thinly it is essential that a rfeplacement be 
found for LEAA. We are not suggesting that LEAA as an entity be revived. Rathef, 
we believe our goal could be accomplisned with legislation that would create direct 
matching grants^ the mayor cities for law enforcement purposes. Therefore, I sup- 
port the passage of the Hughes Bill (H.R. 3359) which would provide up to $150 mil- 
lion in crime-fighting assistance. Local and state governments would be required to 
msitch every dollar, making the potential for $300 million to concentrate on major 
problem areas. In fact, we believe that the Hughes Bill should be supplemented 
with additional matching funds. Last week I testified before the House Select Com- 
mittee on Narcotics Abuse. I recommended to them that a supplen^ental appropri- 
ation be made to the Hughes Bill with those funds being earmarked for local law 
enforcement's efforts to combat the increase in drug trafficking., I make the same, 
suggestion to you. The criminal justice system is in a holding pattern at this time. 
We are barely meeting the daily demancfc. Without the intervention and assistance 
of the federal government, the tide will not be turned. 

As the crime rate increases and conviction rates rise, there is also the need to 
provide new prison facilities. As you know, Chief Justice Burger has called for ex- 
panded rehabilitative efforts in our nation's prisons. There is a definite need for 
swift and sure punishment for violent offenders. There must be adequate facilities 
available to handleVthe increase in violent defendants who will be sentenced to jail 
for lon^r periods TJT time. Again, it will be difficult for state arid local governments 
to find rtie funds needed for construction of new prisons. We would urge the federal 
government to become their fitiahced partner in this effort. We urge this commiilee 
to consider supporting Senator Dole s Bill which would make federal matching 
funds available to the states for prison construction. * 

Again, we fully realize the current efforts by the Reagan administration to reduce 
federal spending and to balance the budget. However, the administration cannot 
credibly tell the citizens of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Los Angeles. Chicago. 
Detroit, Cleveland, Dallas, and all our mayor cities that there are no federal funds 
available to aid law enforcement when it recently offered Pakistan $400 million in 
aid which offer was in fact rejected," and when it ppurs $35 million down to El Salva- 
dor to support a military junta. Candidly, the people of Philadelphia— from Ken- 
sington to North Philadelphia— care little about conditions in Pakistan nor do they 
fear the insurgent rebels of El Salvador. They do care about the safety of their 
streets. They" do fear the violent criminals who have made them prisoners in tkpir 
own houses. That $435 million that was earmarked for Pakistan and El Salvador; if 
distributed equally to law enforcement agencies of our 20 largest cities could enable 
us to begin to really cope with violent crime and, in my judgment, to eventually 
control it.' i" 
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Mr. Gray. Thank you very much, Mn Rendell, foi^ your teStimo-.. 
ny. I will start off the questioning. ' . 

You have, I think said very clearly thftt you beTieve that there is 
a relationship between economic problems and criiiie. And that as 
the economic picture worsens in an urban environment, crime esca- 
lates * 
- And you cited 2,500 people wUl die, 7,000 .raped, 75,000 will 
the victims of robbery and burglary. . . 

And you point out the increased crime rate here irt the city ot 
Philadelphia over the last year— I think you said aboutl22 percent. , 
Do you see the ^onomic downturn here in Philadelphia as being 
responsible' for most of that increase in 1980 to that economic 
downturn? 

Mr. Rendell. Sure. I think the problems of this country, eco- 
nomfcally, started to go bfid in the secqpd hal^^of 1979 and 1980. I 
think the crime rate— the first 2 years I was in ofRcef^lS and 
1979_the crime rate was fturly stable, it was only- in the last quar- 
' ter of 1979 and in 1980 that the crimfe rate made up a significant 
increase, a significant jump. - , 

I think those were interrelated with the > economic problems 
facing our country. ifow> of course, crime is the product of no one 
cause. We ail knqflTthat. I could cite you six or seven other 
causes— the general weakness of our justice system, the breakdown 
in family control and discipline that occurs. 

Those are all contributing factors, as you well know, but the No. 
1 cause in my judgmejit has been tUfe deterioration of the econonriic 

situation. ' - u. i 

Mr. Gray. There are those who argue that other aspects play a 
much more important role— the breakdown of the family, the^ 
breakdown of discijpline in the society, that that is a much greater 
causal factor than economic factors. And^you basically would dis- 
agree? . ' 
Are you saying that they are part of the causal package, but not 

No. 1? ' ^ . ^u. 

Mr. Rendell. If I could identify the three biggelst causes m this 
city fgr the increase in crime, I would say— almost 33 percent 
each— ithey would be the deterioration of our economy, the break- 
down of family discipline and control— that is^ obviously a factor 
that goes into the juvenile 'crime rate increase— and, third, the 
weakness of our justice system. 

But if I had to pick one as the leading cause, I wouM say the 
breakdown in the economic conditions. ^ 

Mr. Gray. In your work of law enforcement and prosecution, 
there are those who argue that there are just some people in our 
society who are criminally oriented; they almost imply that it is ge- 
netic—totally corrupted, incorrigible people. 

Do you . come across that in your work, and if so, what percentage • 
would you^ estimate to fa\\ into that category? ui v 

Mr. Rendell. I think what you are referring to is the double Y 
chromosome theory. And I think from my own experience, not ji^t 
as district attorney, but from the years that I spent as assistant dis- 
trict attorney, I think there are those people who do exist. 
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There are those people who are violent almost from birth. But 
•they are a very, very' minute segment of the people Who commit 
even violent crimes in thiS' country. . . * 

I would, say that if you took ^very thousand violent crimes, 
maybe 5 to 10 are committed by that type of person. The vast ma- 
jprity of our violent crimes stem from economically related causes. 
, Tliat obviously leaves put sex crimes. And T don t mean to mini- 
mize sex crimes. But the vast m£gorit}r of our murders come from 
robberies or burglaries. The vast nuoority of ^e jobberies and 
burglaries are committed by people who are unemployed and don't 
have a lot of money. , , 

Obviously, there are exceptions. Thiere are people who are well 
off who, for whatever reason — severe mental problems perhcajs— do 
commit robberies and assaults. But nonetheless, by and large, the 
double Y chromosome, in my jud^ent, is very minute — accounts 
for a very minute portion of the viplent crime that is committed in 
this city. ^ 

Mr. Gra"^^ If you had to describe the victims of crime in the^jcity 
of Philadelphia, how would you describe the average victims^'here 
in the city? . 

Mr. Rendell. It is very easy. Our statistics indicate that almost 
73 percent of the* victims of the 35 most violent crimes— homicide, 
rape, robbery, kidnaping and arson— 73 percent of those people are 
black, and about 84 percent come from areas that are economically 
depressed. 

bo about'73 percent black, 84 percent poor. 
Mr. Gray. Aiid who are the perpetrators? 

Mr. Rendell. The perpetrators, about 82-^3 percent ratio fall in 
the category of being olack and poor as well. 

Mr. Qray. So, in a real sense you are saying that the whole ques- 
tion of crime, a mcgor part of it^ is in the minority community? 

Mr. Rendell. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Gray. They are the victims of crime more than anyone else 
in the city of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Rendell. No question. And that is why in vour opening 
statement, although I guess .this is not the direct work of this com- 
mittee, but the need for increased percentage of black bfficers on 
the force is enormous, because of that problem. 

In my office, we have 80 detectives. One of the things I have 
done is upgrade the number of black detectives we have, not for 
political reasons or any reasons like that. But for the very simple 
reason that our detectives mostly do the wprk of finding witnesses, 
finding witnesses for those criminal cases. 

If 72 percent of the victims are black, and 83 percent of .the de- 
fendants are black, what would you guess that the vast msjori^ of 
witnesses are going to be? Obviously, black. And, obviously, given 
the same type of talent, a black detective is gpilig to have more 
luck getting cooperation and finding witnesses in North ^Philadel- 
phia than a white 4etective would. . " 

And for very simple pragmatic reasons, we have tried to upgrade 
both the number of black detectives and the number of black as- 
sistant district attorneys in our office, because you are right, crime 
in this city is, to th6 vast majority extent, a poor and black prob- 
lem. 



Now, the crimes we tend to read about in the newspapers tend to 
be those crimes that cut across racial lines either way. ^^iT they 
are, percentagewise, a very small number. i... r 

Mr. Gray. Let me just pursue that point, a little bit further. 

In my statement, my opening statement, I pointed out here m 
Philadelphia, in a city that has over 35-percent black population 
andWou add the Hispanic population, the two come to above 40 
percent, and we have 7,500 police officers, and only 17 percent are 
black, 1 percent is Hispanic. ^ - * r 

Do yoii find that is a real problem m terms of law enforcement.' 
Particularly as you look at theiiguriM^declining from 1967— actual- 
ly, the number has gone down, > ^ . ' 

Mr. Rendell. That is a significant pfol?lem. There is no question 

^^r. Gude, the managing director, has tried to address hinwelf to 
that iM-oblem. I know^we have been studying the city of Detroit, 
which had an affirmative action program which significmitly^ in- 
creased the percentage of black officers on thfi^t force, and which 
maybe coincidentally, maybe noncoincidentally, shortly after that 
happened, the next 2 years, the crime rate in Detroit actually went 
dQwn ' ' y -J ' ^ ^ 

J don't know if that is obviously directly linked. But I think it i^ 

a great help. * 

Mr. Gray. At least in your experience, in your office as the dis- 
trict attorney, you have found that to be a very helpful direction, to 
increase minority representation in light of the statistics on crime. 
^Mr. Rendell. No question about it. , , c 

The chief oiF our homicide unit is a white male by the name ot 
Joe Murphy. Every time there is a vacancy among his detectives, 
he always argnes long and hard for a black detective to be sent 
down to his unit, because they are just more effective because ot 
the nature of the problems he ^als with. . 

I think, as I said, the city is kudying that problem, as you pom^ 
ed out sometimes the administration here is cautious m its ap- 
proach to things. But I think they are aware of it and have been 
sttfdylng^t, and I expect to see some remedial action. 

Mr. G^Y. Thank you, Mr. Rendell. * 

I yield to my colleague from California, Congressman Dymally. 

Before he begins, I would like to acknowledge the presence ot 
State Representative Mark Cohen, sitting inlon these hearings. 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. District Attorney, two very short questions^ 

Wtiat reason was given to your delegation for the Attorney Gen- 
eral's absence? 

Mr Rendell. None. We requested, of: course, to speak with the 
Attorney General himself. Frankly, we were a little disappointed, 
considering Mr. Van de Kamp had come from Los Angeles;-consider- 
ing the district attorney from Miami, Janet Reno, had 4lown up 
from Miami. It was the shortest hop for me. ^ r ^ ^ . , 

There was some feeling of disappointment about that. 1 thmk we 
were officially told he had a prior commitment. , 

Mr. Dymally. Was Mr. Schmults adyocating a theory that there 
was a direct correlation between a decrease in crime and a de- 
crease in spending? 



Mr. Rendell. Yes, if you follow that one step further. ♦Its de- 
crease in spending was going to make the ecdnomy prosper, there- 
fore, there would be more jobs, a better economic condition and 
crime would go down. . 

Like I said, even if they were right, we are looking at 7, 8 years 
down the road. 

Mr. Dymally. There has been a great deal of emphasis on the 
role of the private sector in the ixew Reaganomics. 

Do you see a role for the private sector in the reduction of crime 
as they anticipate with Employment? 

Mr. Ib£NDELL. I think there is no doubt that if the theory, that 
the R^aganomic plan is based on, if that theory woi'ks, if these cut- 
backs and if the taip cuts, et cetera, will generate mox:e activity in 
the private sector, and that activity leads to jobs, I think that^ 
would be a help. 

There is no question about it. I don't think any of us want to dis- 
courage the private sectof from getting into that area. , 
^We would like to see businesses expand. Here in Penhsj^lvcmia / 
we have tr^ed to work out a tax credit incentive plan for businesses , 
on their State" businei^ tax, for every person that they hire oyer, 
the welfare rolls. - ' 

And r would like to see tne private sector get more and more- in- 
volved too. Obviously; there is a role. But that role is down the 
jjcpsid. What we fried to indicate is we cannot wait. Rather.than cut 
I^ETA, in my judgnaent— CETA got% bad name because there were 
some CETA programs abased. ^, . 

That is always the problem with Federal programs. Thep? is 
abuse built in. There is no question about it. But our job is tp jCur- 
tail and limit that abuse, rather -than throw the entire program 
^pat. It is literally throwing the babyout with the bath water. 
Hbiere wire some abuses in the CETA program. But I can tell ^ou 
nljm'an office that has had about 8 percent of our work force being 
CETA eipployees over the 3 vears I have been district attorney, 
those CETA employees have done great. Many of them have ^one 
on to get jobs in tiie. private sector. 

The CETA program has worked in theory. Many of them have , 
gone to college as a residt of the experience they nave had in our 
^office. I have seen it work on a firsthand' basis. 
Mr. Dymally. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Gray. Mr. Dellums. 
' *The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First I would like to.4omment on a few statements you made, 
Mr. Rendell. You mentioned it was your perception that it looks as 
if we are writing off the older fities of this country. It is a very 
important statement. And then at the end of your comments, you 
were speaking about what the real threats are, and how peopl<^ in 
. the city of Philadelphia perceive the real threats— not the insur- 
gents in El Salvador,.et tetiera. r v/ 

There is also one other mcgor perceived threat on the part of this^ 
administration. I tHink we ought to speak about it just a minute to 
place these hearings in proper context. 

This country is preparing to spend, during the decade of the 
1980's, iomewhere between $2.5 and $3 trillion on the military; 
function alone. 



In the 1970's, this country spent $1 trillion. In the eighties, we 
are goinc to spend 2 to 3 times as much. ' _ . 

L^t yeir ^erica spent $173 bUlion on the mUitary budget, 
budget authority. This year we are going to spend somemiere in 
the neighborho^ of $226 billion It is anticipated yi8"»&Presid^t 
Reagan^s rather conservative budget estimates, that by tisoal 
the military budget will exceed $367 billion of budget authority, 

DGI* &llIlU'6l ... » ^ n • ^ 

If you walk that all the way out to the year 1990, vf^ are talkmg 
about ah astronomical amount of money. , .q . 

A number of us have tried to look at these budget cuts— $48.4 bil- 
lion in reduced budget figures, and' the $53.3 bUlion increase m the 
^nilitary budget. We have arrived at an interesting cdflclusion. 
r There are reiUy three ways to finance this tremendous mcrease 
in America's n#tary budget. Yoa either levy-new taxes-no politi- 
cian is advoca^g that. Or you eng^e m deficit spendmg, you 
spend more than you take in. . , j ^i. i 

But as you pointed out, this administration has tied themselves 
to the rhetoric of the balanced btrdget. j *u * 

. So you go to the third way of financing these mcre^ and that 
■His you chop, cut deeply into the nonmilitary side of the budget m 
order to fmance this increase. . „ . , , „<• j„:„„ 

In my estimation, that is the least politically risky way of domg 
it So you assault programs that serve constituencies that didnt 
catapult you to political office, that serve constituencies that have 
been perceived as' powerless. . . , - i. • i 

¥o« take on programs that have some emqtional or controversial 
content. You deal them big liberal spending programs or whatever 
So one day you cut $48.4 bUlion out of the nonmUitary side of the 
budget. Two weeks later you increase the military budget by $5d.d 
billion. The perceived threat being the Soviet Union. - 

I believe that if America is going to explode, it is not gomg to be 
from a nuclea? device triggered from the Soviet Union, but from 
the social dynamite of not solving the mynad of human problems, 
which takes us back to your original thought that we are writing 
off the cities <if this country. j ui^ j 

I think thfe citjes of America are on the verge of incredible disas- 
ter, and thkt it is rapidly becoming monuments to our madness, 
and not our generous and sensitivity. And that virtually every ,in« 
stitution in urban America is suffering tremendously. 

Fifteen years ago if you. looked at Philadelphia's budget, I would 
imagine that Federal moneys would not be a big ticket item m that 
budget. But just as every other mtgor city. Federal expenditures 
have become a large item in the budget.. . ■ 

It is now going to become an mcreasmgly smaller item by virtue 
of these cuts which reduces the capacity for us to function, bp 1 
think that you are absolutely right. The reason whyjye are holding 
these hearmgs is to try to make that statement to our leadership, 
to the people of the country, that the cities of this country are in 
difficulty, and that we have got to examipe an appropriate Federal 
role. So we are here in a very serious_ way. . • 

We also agree with you that there is a great deal of talk goin| on 
and very little being done. My hope is that what these hearings 
will do IS. dramatize, the problem, the magnitude of it, the urgency 
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of it, the sigmficance of it, and hopefully i6egin to focu^ very clearly 
on the role of the Federal Goyemhient. I ^ * 

•We are ifot yptimistic that jthese he^ringid are going to rattle this 
addiimstration. But we feel the one factor that has to be inserted 
into the equation is ^e knowledge' of people at the local level eSid 
public opinion. So maybe these hearing will play some useful role. 

Mr. Rendell. I hope so. ; ' 

Yoii know/yoiir ik>int ahout the military expenditures 'as' coun- 
terBalanced t^ domestic is not a point that is jji^t' made by people 
who would be classi^ed aa political liberals, 

I don't know— r am sure you are aware of Chief Justice Burger, 
certainly not considered to b<^ a raying liberal, l^s ^speech before 
the bar association in Houston, -when he made the very point ^ou 
have mst made, that we spend millions and billions' on spending to 
defend ourselves from foreignr invasion^ but absolutely totally 
ignore the need for domestic security. 

As I said, in fact I said to thie Deputy Attorney General that the 
iscorecard over the last 10 years in Philadelphia is pretty <:lear/ The 
Russians have killed no Philadelphians, cmd the criminals have 
killed 4,700. And those are-^pretty stark figtires. And that is not to 
say that we should become weak in our defense posture^^ 

,1 think we should remain strong. But I think again there has to 
be sanity in viewing those two thingSi When the criminals from 
within are terrorizing our city, are^terrorizing the poor, terrorizing 
shoppers, terrorizing everybody, they have got to be combated. And 
the funds have to be there' to combat them. 

And, of course, we also should try to remain strong* against for- 
eign invasion. But those things have td- be balanced. I note in my 
prepared testimony,* and I didh'jt ipenticm it vwbaUy, but I am 
urging this committee to focu3 attention upon tiie Hughes bill. Con- 
gfressmafh Hughes' bill. House bill 3359, which calls for what we 
H^nsider in law enforcement a piddMg isum of $150 million to be 
made available for mSlching ftihds Tor States and local govern- 
ments for fighting crime. 

Now, think about the dimensioiliB of whg^t you just said. The mili- 
tary budget goes up $53 billion. And even the Hughes bill, which I 
am sure doesn't even have the sanction of the ridministrafion, has* 
that low a figure. ^1 

In my prepared testimony I asked this committee to focus its at- 
tention, on the Hughes bill, and try to add to that sum for both nar- 
cotics enforcement and general crime fighting problems. 
, Again, what it boils down to— you haVe .many other witjiesses 
here — what it boils down to is prioritizing. If the money plain and 
simple wasn't there, we would not he knocking on the door. But ^e 
don t believe, because of what we see in foreign affairs, in milit 
spending, we don't believe that the money is not there. 

I would like to know what is going to happen to that $400 millioi; 
that was offered to Pakistan. Ho^ about Philadelphia? We ' 
with a "P," maybe we can get in on it 

The Chairman. I have a couple of very specific questions I would^ 
like to raiise with you. * * 

Last year when we were holding the hearings in Washington, we 
also heard from a number of law enforcement officers, several of 
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whom went back to the Kerner Commission report, and quoted 
from the recommendationa from the Kemer report. 

At one point; when the Kerner report was being written, the 
issue of the relationship between the community and the police 
was something that was being examined. And the problems of - 
police-community relations, particularly as it related to black and 
Third World communities, ^ere tremendously exacerbated. ^ 

A niunber of programs emei-ged as a result of that period in our 
history. In ah effort to sensitize the local police departments— some 
police^departments established community relations units, human 
relations operations, jdSirraative action programs,' sensitizing pf the 
police at a variety of levels. ^' 

But they point out that in this period of fiscal conservatism, 
whfere there is significant cuts in the budget at the Federal level,^ 
the State level,- and a reduced capacity of people at the local level 
to— reduced desire to finance local initiatives, bond issues, as these, 
police departments begin to cut back, to meet this moment, the 
first programs that go out the window are the programs that wei-e 
instituted as a result of the 1960's, and their thought was that if 
this continued as a trend, that rather than going forward in a pro- 
gressive fashipn, that we are in a retrogressive posture, and that 
we are moving ourselves back to a period when the explosions 
emerged in the'1960's, because we are doing away with those, soft- 
ware programs that made an effort to sensitize the local police. 
• Can you speak to that? ' * j t i • 

Mr. Rendell. Yes. I think that is undoubtedly true. And I think 
our current administration deserves credit for increasing those ef- 
forts. ' * ' ' .\ • • • 

• Over the last y^ar and a half they have b^ome very commumty 
relations conscious. -And I think they have done a much, muqh 
better job in that area. That is not to say all of our problems are 
going in that area. They are not. But you are right.. . -^^ • , . 

As the Federal funding or any funding support ^iS: withdrawn, ob-* 
viously you cut off programs which are not your old line, hardcore 
.^ programs. Evenun: our office, if we had lost all. that Feder^ fund- 
^ ing which we did and if the city council hasn't given us funds to 
take its place, obviously, the juvenile Adctim witness program 
would have gone— ^ven though it te a very valuable program, be- 
cause it is not necessary to the absolute existence ofour day-to-day 
functions. , • v • , . „ . ^ V 

^ It is* a very important plus, but- we cart still technically fulfill our 
functions without it. The rape uhit 'would have gone, because it, 
again, is not necessary to our absolute functions. . . ; '''^ 

We could try rape cases by putting, them back ih tjie^mix and riot, 
havg specially trained and ^sensitized prosecutors to try rape cases, 
That costs more money.. That unit would have gone. . * 

•Career criminal, the saiinte thing. All of the innovative, progres- 
sive programs in any agency, whether it is police, district attorney, 
the juvenile justice, system, all those progressive programs are m' 
fact the first .to go. You literally circle the wagons and go bact to 
the very subsistence functions you carried out ih the past. And; that' 
is the great tragedy of the for law enforcement. - 

At a tiiiie .when we should be more creative, more progressive, 
more responsive to the problem^aused by 22-percent increase in 
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violent crime, what is happening is we are being called upon ta)do 
less. And it is a great tragedy. ' 1 
; The Chairman. Let me ask a follow-on^ question to the question 
that Mr. Gray raised with you regarding blacks and other minor- 
ities in the policei department. 1 

During the sixties and the early seventies, again responding to 
the tremendous conflicts between the police and the black commu- 
nity, Third-World community, low-income community, one of flie 
recommendations clearly was that you heeded to have people who 
came from the community, who could identify with the problems W 
people in the community, which meant then you needed to have! a 
larger number of blacks, Hispanics, other Third-World people, and 
women, in the police force. : ' * \ 

'You indicated in response to Mr. Gray that you were very sei;^i- 
tive to that. Can you describe for me what specijfic steps this cityi is ^ 
or has been taking with re^>ect to heightening the number of 
blacks, other minorities and women in the police department? \ 

Mr. Rendell. Well, over the last decade the answer to that is 
none. We have a civil service systeni which as it is currently istruc-V 
tured requires the city to hire based on pure test results, to hire fori 

Siitial entry onto the force^ and then, promotion wise— it is on purel 
vil service. ^ 1 
There is n(r3iscretion which would allow any sort of affirmative ' 
action for women, blacks, whatever. The only progress made over 
this decade ^is via a Federal lawsuit which regrettably forced , the 
city to set up quotas for women, blacks, et cetera. And that Federal 
lawsuit really has wound down and isn't very prevalent and 
doesn't have much of an. effept right now. 

One of the things I tKink the administration is studying, and I 
underline the word "^studyirig, is what Detroit did— Detroit also had 
a civil iservice-type system— what Detroit did to modify the civil , 
service system, to allow some affirmative action, in both entry level 
and in the promotional system itself. 

Civil service is on paper a good system. Its theory is a good 
system. And it tends to work generally tp be very beneficial, I be- 
lieve. Hqwever, to promote— in oui^ office, we have eig:ht sergeants 
taking a test for two lieutenants' positions. 

Under civil service, we have to, ignore what they have done over 
the last 2 years, and just go on the basis of a 1-hour written test. 

Now, that makes no sense. No company anywhere would pro- 
mote that. way. It also forces us to ignore the 'need for a balanced 
hierarchal structure with blacks, whites, women, et cetera. 

We are required to go by the strictest results. The only discretion 
I have, if there ii orie spot, I can pick from the No. 1 or the No. 2 
finishers. And. that is the problem that thie city administration is 
laboring under now. And they have to move to break that logjam. 

As I said, they are studjdng it I know we have leaned heavily/ on 
the Detroit experience. 
The Chairman. I just have one final question. ..\ 
You mentioned '^arlier, I thijq^k in response tp Mr. Gray, or per- 
haps in your opening statement, the loss of "Federal fimdis by LEAA 
and other sources. 



I assume, then, that that means it dimmishM your capacity to 
function. How many of those areas would, bereal^sticaUy picked up 
by local funds if the Federal funds are cut otrr , 

Mr Rendeix. Well, for our one particular office, we were able to 
convince city council to pick up°all of them on a scaled-down ver- 
8il>ir&) thejr are- 70 percent, let's say, as effective as. they were 
before the Federal funding ran out, or .is gomg ^nui out _ June 
30-8caled-down version. But we were very luckyj^because at this 
time in this city there is a tiremendous unpetus front, citizens for 
our city government to fund law enforcement efforts. 

That is a one-time happenstance. Next year, if I want to create 
new programs, it will not be there. The money will not be there 
Traditionally, the resources for innovative programs over the last 
dSe have come from the Federal Government. They are just not 

^°M(Sc*at narcotics enforcement. Cut off the DEA t^k forca^ 
and the burden that is go^g to be placed , on us local governt 
ment to investigate high level drug traffickmg is gomg to be enor- 

"inust seems to me there is no rhyme or reason for the cuts. 
They are obviously not only hurting us, but even if they were 
maintained 100 percent, that is not enough, because we have a 22- 
percent increase.' ' ' „ . „ 

So our response ought to be up 22 percent as well. 

The Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I just have one final question. 

Mr. Gray. Believe me, I will not gavel the Chair. 

The Chairman. A number of people have said if we continue 
down this road of budget cutting, the atmosphere of fi^al conserva- 
tism, as it affects the local community, that we could end. up not 
tougher down the road with budget cuts that cut off programs and 
cut off policy. That our city councils could end up really being 
police c6mm«sions and the fire boards, so that the p^\yJ^^j^°Jl,^ 
that the city council would actually have any Jun«i»ction over.-v 
would be the police department and the fire department, because ^ 
we are cutting back on all other programs and services to human - 

^Iffd the implications of that, it seems to me, are enormous. I - 
would appreciate it if.you would comment on that. 

Mr; Rendell. As I said, that won't work. Even if you. were to tell 
me OK, there is going to be all the money you want for law en- 
foriemeiit and fire protection, et cetera, all the money for|fC""ty' 
. but no . other money is going to be available. Federal, t>tate, or 
local, then theVcities wotft last either, because it helps us to have 
increased resources to fight crime. There « no question about it. 

It makes us^ore effective. But anybody who thinks that we can 
solely win the war against crime in the big citi6s by just funding 
law enforcement has got to be ctazy. . ' 

The Chairman. The point you are really making is that a major- 
ity of the crime we are confronting in the cities are directly rela^ 
ed— are a direct result of our political and economic policies. 

Mr. Rendell. There is_no question about that. ' _ 
i: As much as the crime rate >ias swept all oyer the cities of ^is 
country, the citizens of Los Angeles recently m a referendum 
turned down a tax increase to put 1,100 additional pohcemen out 
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on the streiet. So there comes a time when even the citizens realize 
that dollar after dollar in law enforcement is very helpfU, but it is 
not the. sole answer. 

Now I think in Philadelphia today, if we had that type of refer- 
endum, it would win. But that is because of particular problems 
here in the cily. But there is ho question, even if that day comes, 
and, frankly, I don't see a willingne^ on the part of this adminis^ 
tration to even fund the local peacekeeping fon^ to the degr^ 
necessary. 

So r don't know if that day is coming. But if that day comes it 
will be a sad day for the cities and the States, and a sad diay for the 
United States of America. 

The CHAmBfAN. Mr. Rendell, I thank you for answering my ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Dellums. 

I want to ask one last question. 9'.want to play the devil's advo- 
cate. 

One of the arguments that is give^ for many of the present poli- 
cies that are being pursued with regard to LEAA, community legal 
services, is that Jpcal government has to do more for itself— local 
government canjnake decisions for itseU^ loc^ ^[bveitmient ca^ do 
the same prioritizing that you h^ve jiist ipentioned, and thus it>y 
making these cutbacks, it is up to the local, governme6,t, cily coun* 
oils, counly government. State government,, that then make the de^ 
cision as to whether they want to use-that money for crime, educa- 
tion, mass transit, et cetera. 

Thus, the illustration that you gavie aboiit the Federal funds can 
cut back for the ^ape unit and local governnient comihg forth to 
provide those funds would seem to substantiatie .thdt argiipient. 

How do you feel about that position? How da you t]e8pbndJto that 
position, when someone says, Mr. District Attorney, you haVe just 
said that the rape unit was cut out federally^ but local government 
came forth and fUnded it. 

We are suggesting out of Waslungton that local government has 
to bear morie^ of its fair share, and State governments, and that is 
why We are making these cuts^, micl lpcal government can respond. 

Mr. RENiiEix. t want to' pointfoiif^tliat althbr^^ the city council 
did come forward and did so couragecfusb^ i^^ 
got only scaleid-down versions of £dl of those units* T^ were not 
kept intadt fully. ^ * 

So the efBciency of those units are scaled down,^No. 1. 

No. 2, I don't think there is, anything wrong with giving the 
money directly to locaT government and cutting out a lot of the 
Federal bureaucracy. In fact, that is what we are advocatinig. That 
is what the Hughes bill will da. o ^ 

It doesn't set up a hew bureaucracy, but cdlocates FcSderal money 
and gives it back to us for us to deteifmine what the,.be8t way to 
use it within the law enforcement comniuiii^ is. 

And all of t^t would be all well and good if the people who are 
making that argument could structure s way for uii'in local govern- 
ment to expand our financial resburce^. But in' fact, what is hap- 
. pening, as we all know, is thie ifesources available to the local gov* 
emments are shrinking. ici — ■ ' ' ' - ■ " 



You cannot raise property takes anymore because it ceases to be ^ 
effective You drive enough homeowners property owners out, 
the raiseinH^ax is counterproductive. You get less money m. ^ 
-FSyTthat argument would also be a lot more Pereuaave if^ 
we, the citizens of Philadelphia, got the same amount of the doUar-^' 
th4t , we send down to Washington back as the citizens of Yuma, 

^^en that day comes, then maybe let's talk about thit argu- 
ment. But untU they are willing to do that, untd they wiUmg 
S^ve us the same 98 cents on the dollar that Yuma gets, or that 
North Carolina gets, or South Carolina gets, as long as we are get> 
fi^kthefs cents-I don't know exactly what ^le figure is but it^ 
around there^as long as we are gettmg that share of the dollar 
that we send down to Washmgton. then let's not hear that hne of 

reasoning in reverse. ■ - „„„ 

^they want to do that, fine. But if you apportion the money 
back equaUy, then I would submit that oAe of the goab that Con- 
CT^Sm DeUums talked about would be achieved, because ^we 
■ SlSave a whole lot of miUtary bases in the city of Philadelphia 
And North Carolina does. , , , „ 

Ad if we started getting the same 98 cents back on our doUar^ 
that would mean that that money would be avai^ble for social pro- 
Sams. So that is, in my judgment, the faUacy of that argument Jt 
STve^ serious fallaqT. This is not a true; Federal system. We 
don't all tret the same money back. , , - 

Mr gS. iLnk you, Mr. RendeU. We want to thank you for 
your testunony. It certainly has been very eloquent and helpful. 

At this time we will hear the housing panel. We would like to ask 
these witnesses to come fprward at this time. 

STATEMENTS OF ISHMAIL HAMffi, OUTGOmG CHAHffERS^^ 
ALITION OF HOUSING ORGANIZATIONS OF PHIIJVDEIPHIA; 
MMES ROYAL, CHAIRPERSON, COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
CORPORATION; IDA PITTMAN. VICE PRESIDENT, RAYMOND 
ROSEN, DIRECT ACTION ASSOCUTION; EDWARD SCHWARTZ, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF OVTC 
VALUES AND GREGORY L. COLEMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OFTICE OF HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, CITY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 

Mr Gray We want to thank the witnesses for coming to testify 
at this hearing of the District of Columbia Committee on the pro^ 
femsbf urbal centers. In the interest of time, and to pro^nde a 
ereater opportunity for the committee to question you. we wQuld 
Sfe to ask^each member of the panel to perhaps try to summa^ 
their written testimony, because we have revived your jmtte^^ 
timony in about 3 to 4 minutes, picking up the highUghts and that 
wiU provide us a greater opportunity for questionmg on the vwnous 
Sl£ that you False. We would fike to start ^th Mr^hmail 
]Sd, X outgoing chain)er8on. Coalition of Housmg Organiza- 
tions of Philadelphia. Mr. Hamid. r.«„.^.^„r. 

Mr. Hamid. Good morning, comimttee members, Congressnaan 
Gray from Philadelphia, Congressman DeUums, Congressman Dy- 
mSfy I ^ the ou^ok^g chairperson of the Coahtion of Housing 
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Organiziations in Philadelphia. The coalition is made up of approxi- 
mately 30 housing producers, nonprofit community-based as they 
are in Philadelphia, who. have for tAe fast year attempted to estab- 
lish a housing polic^ for Philadelphia along with other conununity 
minded £gad interested peoples. ' : 

The coalition is directly concerned with housings but not at the 
exclusion of any of the other pressing prpblenis that the nugor- mi- 
norities do have. > - - - 

We see a nationid housing poli^ which is backed with legislative 
muscle, so to speak,' as the. ri^t direction, : the &Bt step, so to 
speak, to cure some of the or to speak tq^to turn around sonie of 
the problems, as to housing^shortages, condo conversion, tenants' 
complaints, high tost of mortgage mone^, neighborhood recycling 
and displacement which has plagued the mner cities. , ^ 

We h£ul sought in our original attempt to answer those questions. 
Since they are already in your poss^eion^ we' would like really -to. 
cut to, in the short period we have, those items of greater concern, 
or some of the solutions we might see to the problem. 

To point a finger— the Reagcm budget xnits in particular are defi- 
nitely a changfe, but a change for the worse in respect to housing. 
The elimination of the HUD neighborhood self-help grant program, 
EBA, the rwiuction and or the combining of communit:^ develop- 
ment block phpt and UDAG^-graht^will cause a negative impcict on 
thie city programs to revitalize) depressed neighborhckxis. That is a 
ch^ge of course. 

But also we see a need for laws of ownership of vacant proper- 
ties. In I^'adelphia alone, there are at preset count 22,000 va- 
cants which is down from 35,000 vacants on a y?»it prior, which I 
question in my mind and many of the CHOP memh^rg'^^^ as w^ll. 
. Where has this ^massive decrease in vacant properti^, wbi^re are 
those vacants, are they rehabilitated. Rather they have become 
vacant lots. 

We see a joint venture of community based nonprofits and Gov- 
ernment agencies to increase housing production m. Philadelphia, 
and have so suggested it to the Philadelphia Housing Agencr^. 

Some of the factors of greatest concern particularly related to 
Philadelphia would be the regulations, regulatory control by Gov- 
ernment agencies: Of course, the Reagan pn^am is to der^^ulate, 
to give sort of a free hand. But too much of a free hand I think. 
This is not an attack on Philadelphia, but jujpt to point out some of 
the inconsistencies of how the house pr9gram has nm. That until 
Philadelphia and its CDBG funds— it seems to me not to filter 
down to the needy, the low-income neighborhoods. And center ciiy 
development was heightened. In some cases ohe^ might even say 
there was racist reasons for the moneys not getting to the ne6dy 
neighborhoods, because thev were predomiziantiy black. 

It took more than 5 funding years of CDBG funds from HUD to 
Philadelphia before some rwilations or a violation of the regula- 
tions were noted, and that Philadelphia wais slapped on the hand. 

'Nowi when you have a fi*ee hand — not that Philadelphia had it— 
but the Federal' regulatory agencies were not hearing the call of 
those needy fieople of the community that they were not 'getting 
the return on their tax dollar. It is so often thought that poor 
people do not Produce anything and do not pay into the tax roll. 
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wluch is of course untrue. The majority of the people in this coun- 
try who do pay taxes are not Just those middle class mdividuals, 
but also poor people who make under $10,000. • , , . 

What we would like to see implemented, of course, would be a 
national housing policy again that would tear down the tried con- 
cept of planning and urban centers which has become a norm, and 
to—as has been mentioned befdi-e in other testimony— have more 
community participation, participation which just does not me^ 
giving the only optioil that communities have to receive or to uti- > 
lize any funding dollar, which of course is no option at all. 

The regional mobility plan which is so often mentioned m hous- 
ing, or in cities, which is^a recycling effort, so to speak, for those 
poor people in the inner city being moved out to other r^ons m 
the counties, and those individuals who have the dollars tx) do the 
rehabUitation, weU over $100,000 per two-story house, would there- 
fore become the occupants of the city— we would like I- guess an un- 
derstanding of what that means if that is in effect. But of course 
we would not like to see that implemented. ' . . . j 

To conclude, section 8, which Congressman Gray hM had a hand 
in changing the site selection criteria from impacted and nonim- 
pacted areas, we see nonprofit community-based ; organizations m 
developers of these projects, which has not happened m the past. 
The sole beneficiaries of the dollars whidi come from this^have 
been the private developers. The community, as has been showa, 
the nonprofits^ne of the nonprofit organizations which I aip the 
former director of were very successful m producmg a substantial 
number of rehabilitated houses and new housing.- 

And with that, I would conclude. 

[The prepared statement of Ishmail Hamid follows:] ^ 

Prepared Statement of Ishmail Hamid. CoALmoN of Housing Organization of- 

Philadelphia 

■ ■! ■ 

We do not claim to know all of today's urban problems and would be P"*^^ 
to identify which ar^ most immediate However we do more thaii just a pas^ 
ing familiarity with the housing problems of the -M^r Urban Cities, Phila., and 

"^(^"^pffi^ 

would welcome a National Housing policy >^th legislative backing as a^^^^^^^^ 
in the right direction, in order to begin resolving the problems of housingjhortagw, 
• condo conversions, tenants complaints, high cost mortgage money, neighborhood re- 
cycling and displacement in the inter cities. * •„ j «^ 

The degree of changes, which, will attain real progress, will need several^ap- 
proaches, starting at the federal level. ■ ' „ ^ . 

The Reagan budget cuts will make a change for the worst! 

(A) T^limination of HUD's Neighborhood Self-Help, Grant Program; EDA and 
the redUrtToT^^ combining of Cofc and UDAG will, cause a negative impact on 
the cities housing projects to revitalize the depressed neighborhoods. ^ ^ , 

(B) flS^mcf^ direct funding to non-profit neighborhood housmg proj- 
ect from the ftderal agencies. 

(C) Laws of ownership' of vacant properti68. 

D) Joint ventures between community based non-profits 
to increase the production of housing stock, as a means to affect a positive cHange. 

. II 

Federal assistance to the cities, do aid the local problems if the funds filter dpwn 
to the needy. . 
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The hindering factor of greateet concern 10 the lack of regulatory control b|r ttie 
federal funding source over the local dty agendee. Phila. is outdde of any ether 
Urbeua Center in recent years, showed misappropriation of CDBG funds, away wm 
the low income nei^iboriioods for Center C&y Development of, in some cas», tas^ 
on what appeared to be racist reascms; Five iimaiiig years p^^ before the HUD 
took any action to correct this apparirat violation eil^ ..oio*. • 

Numerous programs have been tried with nuzed result, such as Section 6\£ 
loans, which is slated for elimination. This program worked for the citar and is more 
m demand today, because of the hig^ increase rattes of (18 percent to 
H(Hne Improvement Loans. CDBG Funds have vrorked to a limited degree, and will 
remain limited when ^la's Housing Agency sits on 184 million dollars of grant 
funds thru 1982. ' ^ 

We suggest that: * ■ . ^ , \^ j ^ 

1 The inter cities communis based low income housing pecniueAt .on the advisory^ 
committees and Boards the Federal Agendes, for a first hand undeistpiding of 

the problems. ' , , , ^ ' j 

2. Section "8" housyig is better built. Iry non-profit coinmumty based gro^^^ 

m 

From here we adopt a national policy which addresses bousing problc^ TWs 
housing policy must reverse ^e "triase" concept of Urban^rCentaer ^^^|^^°*®92 
which has become standard practice in urban planning. The affect ^at C^OP seeks 
on the nations priorities, is one of peace of mind and commitment to supply aid to 
the nations people to have the basic niacessities of life» food, clothing and shelter. 

The present and future federal budgets must increase for housing allocation or it 
will cause the deaBi of the city as we know it 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Hamid. At this tune we will hear 
from Ms. Ida Pittxnan. Again, would like you to summarize- We* . 
have your written testimony. We will ask you questions, not only 
from the summfuy, but also from the written testimony which we 
have had before us and have had an opportunity to review. ; 

Ms. PiTTMAN. Good morning. Congressman. Good morning, comjk 
mittee. On behalf of the tenants of public housing, and the vice^ 
president of Raymond Rosen IMrect Action our main concern is on 
public housing, the conditions that we are living in, our secuntjr, 
and our maintenance. Where we live in is rats, roaches, trash piled 
up from floor 'to floor.* You have rats inviting you to come into youur 
own apartipent. So the living conditions throughout the of 
Philadelphia is very terrible. And we really need -the heads of the 
board of directors of the Philadelphia Housmg. Authdrity to mvesta- 
gale, because if they were doing their job, we would not have ttus 
problem constantly every day. Weekends you have robbenes. You 
cannot leave your home, because you are scared you come back, 
you will not have no home there. So we^are asking the committee 
to come in, I am inviting you myself to come, to take a tour of the 
living conditions. It is not all the people who is throwing trash and 
evei^hing around. It is just— it is poor maintenance service there. 
We do not have the right decent service from the Philadelphia 
Housing^Autiiority. \ . . ■ ' m 

. I would like to say thank you for giving me this oppqrtunity. we 
have plenty more. I would l)e glad to answer any questions. . 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, Ms. Pittman. Next we will hear Mr. Ed 
Schwartz. Mr; Schwartz, we have your testimony. We hope you can 
summarize it so that we niay question you, both on the summMy 
as well as the written testimony. , 

Mr. Schwartz. Thank you. Congressman Gray. It is a pleasure 
that this commit£ee has come ^o Philadelphia to keep the pr^ure 
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up on what is turning out to be as big a disaster as I rem^ber at 
any point in my life politicaDy. . ^ j i . . 

My organization has worked for the past 3 years in Philadelphia, 
in some cases around the country, to promote; neighborhood im- 
provement in decisions that affect them, and in solving problems 
that affect them. Ahd in this city, as many others, one of the cnti- 
cal problems is that of abandoned housing on the one hand and the 
threat of being displaced by^ rapid and uncontrolled development on 
the other. ■ „ . , 

Our group was the first to analyze critically the city's expendi- 
ture of community development funds, going back to its first year, 
1974, and we continue these analyses since then. But rather than 
simply funding as a critic, with the change of administration, we 
.went under contract to the city's office of housing and community 
development to assist neighborhood groups in organizing communi- 
ty development corporations and credit unions and other self-help 
organizations that would give them greater power andtlexibility m. 
dealing with some of the problems than the bureaucratic solution 

often has provided. ' • , - r^i.' xt *- i 

If you will, we are taking seriously the rhetoric of the National 
Administration for Self-Help, and trying to do something about it 
And- that is the perspective from which we evaluate the programs 
that any administration will offer. ' . , , -i^ 

In the past several months under contract with the commumty 
development office we have already chartered three new^commmu- 
ty development corporations in low-income areas of Philadelphia 
and five new credit unions, coriununity run credit unions. And we 
are currently working with 40 groups and expect to see a great pro- 
liferation of these organizations in the coming year. 

My testimony merely summarized some written numbers to give 
you a feel of the numerical impact. To add a couple of comments, 
to put them in perspective, in what I have to say, it seems to me 
that we have to be talking about problems that we have always un- 
derstood in terms that are now being shaped nationally, m terms of 
problems that they underatah*, they, meaning the people who are 
currently making these decisions in Washington. ' 

Housing is essentially a problem of inflatiofi. We are talking 
about fighting inflation— what we are partially talking about is 
fighting inflation in housing. And by inflation we simply mean 
brices that are beyond the ability of people to afford. Or m some 
cases prices that are literally inflated over what a property ought 
to be worth. That is the entire purpose of sending $Z0 million or so 
to the city of Philadelphia to help low-income people acquire and 
move into abandoned housing. Wiat .we are saying there is that 
the price of thQ housing available for the price to fix up abandoned 
houses is beyond the ability of people to pay that price. So to spend 
this money is to fight inflation in housing and community deveiop- 
. ment funds is an anti-inflation program. So then we have to l<X)k at 
what causes the inflation in this particular area, which is identi- 
fied by the exploratory project in economic alternative as one of 
the four necessities where inflation in fact outpaced the national 
inflation rate and contributed to it, and a second area there is 
energy, which is directly related to. fuel costs in the home, and see 
what&are the causes of this inflation, does the Reagan pn^am. 
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which talks about fighting inflation, ^.do anything to solve those 
problems, to deal with those- causes, and if not, then what should 
u6 dons 

In Philadelphia there are five things that raise the price of hous- 
ing. And I do not want to go in depth on them, we can talk about 
them One has already been mentioned. Absentee ownership of 
multiple units of abandoned housing. Twenty thousand abandonal 
houses, many of them are owned by people you cannot even find. 
They are sitting on top of vacant properties, hopmg that someday 
their investment could be recouped by some big developnaent t^t 
will transform the neighborhood, and 'they therefore jack up the 
price beyond what in fact they should be charging fora house. And 
It makes it even imporeible for government to buy. There are 
tions of the city where people, abandoned owners of properties are 
charging $10,000, $15,000 for shells, when in fact the houses ^e 
probably in terms of that neighborhood now worth no more than 
$2 000 or $3,000, and the dty will not pay that amount to acq^e 
them. That is inflation in housing costs by abandoned ownership. 

The second proJ)liBm is the high cost of construction and rehabili- 
tation We have estimated, and other groups have estimated, it now 
costs $65,000 to do a total rehab on a house. You can buy a new 
house in Philadelphia for less than that in nicer neightorhoods 
where rehabilitation goes on. Why are those costs so high? in 
part it 'is because the construction industry m gener^^-hfis col- 
lapsed, and construction companies that years ago would not even 
be interested in housing rehabUitation, are now doing it to make 
any money at all. And in part it is a bidding procedure that in fafct 
creates a monopoly within the system, that allows a handful of con- 
tractors to control the procedures. There are a compUcated range 
of reasons. The fact is the costs are too high. Everyone from city to 
government to citizen groups are saying it. . ., 

A third problem is the high interest rates, and redlming iteelf. 
My organization was the first group to analyze re<Uining m Philar 
delphia. We were the first groups to study the banks Home Mort- 
gage Di«:losure Act. We have been a leacfing monitor of the Phila- 
delphia Mortgage Plan which has been trying to make mortgage 
money avialable in neighborhoods which were previously redlmed. 
Clearly if you cannot get.a mortgage in a neighborhood you are es- 
sentially frozen out of buying a house in that neighborhood. Uear^ 
ly if interest rates are 18, 19 percent, it is depressing on the neigh- 
borhood, and it creates a problem of inflation m housmg. 

The fourth problem of inflation is simply the lack of knowledge 
that people have and how to contribute to the renovation of their 
• own house. I consider myself one of those people. I am a mechani- 
cal idiot. To thfe, extent I have to pay for things that some other 
people can do for themselves, that w a problem in the cost of hous- 

'^And finally, .there is the cost of maintaining a hou^ wMch is 
wrapped up very^refuUy and closely with energy costs, bo the 
entire range of energy price hikes and fuel oil and natural gas 
became another source of inflation in housing^ o 

Now what would help solve each of these problems.' 

Well just looking at them, you can see clearly some simple 
things ' First, if you want to deal with absentee ownership, you 
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need tougher laws at local government level to be able to deal with 
absentee owners. But you also need help in buying those houses. 
And that is what community development dollars is used to do 
often, to purchase some houses that low-income people themselves 
could not purchase. Or they give money to conmiunity corporations 
to help them i)urchase a house. That is one way you can deal with 
inflation as it affects the homeowner. The same can be said of re- 
liabilitation. How do you deal with the high cost of rehabilitation. 
You ride herd on the developers and try to And the cheapest com- 
petent developers you can, and try to encourage nonprofit housing 
groups where the interest is the community and not somebody's 
wallet. But in order to have leverage to do that, you have- to have 
funds to be able to subsidize and support certain kinds of develop- 
« ment. So that is what community development money has been 
used to dof\ 

Then of c&ursein order to deal with tl^e interest rates, the mort- 
gage subsidv programs that operate been extremely effective, 
making it possible for people who eould not lafford interest rates of 
18 or 19 percent to borrow for mortages or to move into houses at 
somewhkt lower subsidies. To deal with those people like myself 
who are mechanical idiots, apd who cannot even pick up a hanimer 
properly, you need, help in home maintenance, repair, housing coun- 
seling, how to keep your house. And that too requires money for 
the counselors and for the programs that will assist people. And fi- 
nally, in order to help people deal with the rising cost of energy 
you need programs in weatnerization, partig^arly for those people 
who do not have the capital to weatheriz^^eir homes, no matter 
how high the fuel costs may go in a given year. It is fine today over 
the longTun they will save the same amount of money in their fuel 
bill that they are spending in weatherizing their homes. But if they 
do not have the $500 or $1,000 needed to weatherize your home 
properly, the fact they are going to save that. Over a 6-year period is 
not going to mean too much, particularly it they also cannot get 
credit. 

So these steps would amount to a systematic approach to dealing 
* with inflation in housing, in low-income areas. I am laying them 
out in this way.. They are all familiar programs. Everyone has 
heard of them. Perhaps I am organizing them a bit more systemati- 
cally and putting them in the context of an anti-inflation program. 
But this is the debate over housing in I suspect all cities of this 
country, how each of these programs is operating. Let me say that 
the Reagan program does absolutely nothing to contribute to the 
solution of any problem that I just mentioned. And the Reagan 
budget in fact cuts flnancial support from many of the programs 
that in fact are responding to these problems. 

The Reagan budget does nothing to deal with the problem of ab- 
sentee ownership, it does not s^dd one dime to acquisition, to the 
extent that its tax cuts in enterprise zones will provide tax inc^- 
tives to large developers and builders, the Reagan program could in 
fact contribute to large scale speculation in the cities, rather than 
in fact making it easier for low-income people to buy homes. To the 
extent that the Reagan program cuts funds for direct subsidy in 
low-income housing and public housing it is cutting the costs of 
ownership and rehabilitation. And I have the statistics here in this 



sheet that you can look at for yourself. The Reagan program iacutr 
ting all interest subsidy programs, period, all of them, thereby in 
feet— if the overall interest rates in the country drop^ couple of 
percentage points, even if you assume that is going to happen, 
whidi looks less and less likely,- the fact is for low-income people, 
with air the subsidy pn^rams down the drain, their interest rates 
are going up by 5 or 6 perc^t So whether you think you haye 
licked inflation I think depends on where you are in the econonuc 
ladder. Because for a lot of people your interest rates are going-to 
go sky high, and the overafll economic climate affecting interest 
rates are driving those savings and loans that historically have 
worked within neighborhoods that have been controlled by them 
oilt of existence. ' . 

The Reag^ budget is cutting money for housmg counselmg. In- 
Philadelphia we are losing $6,000 this ^ear alone in housing coun- 
seling programs, undermining the support for peoplp who have 
housing. And of course the Reagan program eliminates pll the 
weatherization money. i- • r • « 

So that in each case, when we deal with a specific cause of mfla- 
tion beyond just talking about it in general terms, the Reagan prq^ 
gram does notUi^ to solve the problem that leads to inflation, and 
in fact it contributes to inflation. ' 

In Philadelphia the cuts in public housing which will be cut from 
260,Q0O to 175,000 units will mean that hete 255 fewer subsidized 
housing units will iefeeive support. The cuts in loan jprograms will 
mean that 122 hc&es in a given year will— fewer, homes will be 
able to use the 312 loan program; 480 fewer homes next year will 
. be weatherized than might be. . • 

We are going to lose $250,000 in neighborhood self-help support, ^ 
three projects that in fact are doing the kind of self-help work that 
gives neighborhoods real control over their destinies. 

And finally we are losing money for housing counseling. Who 
suffers here? The elderly, who are slated to receive many of these 
units, and are on a long waiting list, and low- and moderate-income 
families. , . ; 

The Reagan philosophy is to say, why does not the community 
development block grant pick' this up; why do we need a consumer 
co^p bank, or why do we need public housing assistance when^ we 
hfi^ve the community development block grant? That would be fide, 
I suppose. There would be at least an argument for it, if we were 
raising t^ie community development block graht to ab^rb the new* 
programs being thrown into it But ftat is not happening. We. are. 
in fact simultaneously giving CDBG^jiB we call it, more responsibil- 
' ities while we are taking money away^firom it, at a time when, m- 
flation itself would take money away from it, given the same dollar 
will not' buy in 1985 what it can buy today. In Philadelphia we 
have already lost this year $3 million because of the census data. 
We were going to receive $74 million, now $69 million. Next year 
%re will get cut by the Reagan prc«ram $6.9 million. Now^e are 
- getting 'close to a $9 million oj .$10 million out of $70 milhon 
bucket, that is 14 percent: Then y(^ add $5 million Inore from cute 
in mese other progi:ai?is that now are supposed to be absorbed. 
•Now we are up td a $15. million cut next year alone. ; And the 

• : . : : :^^*v*^^' ... 
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budget do^ not change in the 5 years ^ter the program. It goes 
down in some years at a time when inflation is rising. 
What'needs to be done? 

It seems to me that true to the philosophy that is articulated if 
not practiced by the B^gan administration, what needs to be done 
is two things. One is^oUake seriously the specific causes of infla-^ 
tion in housing, and fry to strengthen the ^ability of local govem-'^ 
ments to deal with those causes in the ways that I have been de- 
scribing. S^nd, given that neighborhood is a central value that 
this administration says it favors, it would-be important for the 
Reagan administration to really help local governments work with 
neighborhood groups on the kind of self*help programs that can ac- 
quire houses more cheaply, that can use sweat equity to rehabili- 
tate them, and the neighborhood people themselves maintain, 
weatherize and improve the quality of houses they haya^Nohe of 
these things is being ddne by the Reagan administration. Their re- 
alily moves exactly in the opposite direction from thcor rhetoric. 
And what it wiH mean is a considerable amount of suffering for 
the people of Philadelphia and for people in every city like it. 

Thank you. ^ , f' ^ 

. [The information follows:] * . , 

Summary of Reagan Budget Cuts in Housing— The Philadelphia Story 

^ , l the national cuts 

' A. Cuts in subeidiSaiid: public housing from 260,000 to 175,000 units. 

B. Delays in construction and renovation of public hdusing, by holding up $300 
million eannarked for 1981 and reducing future outlays bv'40 percent. 

C. Requiring public housing tenants to pay 1 percent of their income each year in 
rent until total juipps from 25 percent to 30 percent of their income for rent. A 
family earning |8,000 per year, which now pays $2,000 per year in rent, will be 
paying $2,400 in rent by 1985. „ ^ . 

. D. Abolition of Section 312 rehabilitation loan program by rescinding $200 ^Hion 
this year and terminating all future funding. 

E. Reduction of FHA guarantee program and elimination of G.N.M;A., that now 
subsidizes mortgage financing for Section 8 housing. '^f^v^ ^ * v>' 

F. Elimination of weat^erization program. \s v^'n < 

G. Elimination of Neighborhood Self-Help program,;that now ofPftrs direct support 
to community development corporations. ^' ' * 

H. Curtailment of the Consumer Coop Bank, that can support housing coopera- 
tives. »' 

. • II. THE DIRECT IMPACT ON PHILADELPHIA 

A. 255 fewer subsidized housing uaits will receive support. 

B. 120 fewer homes will be^\e to \^ the 312 Loan program. 

C. 480 fewer homes will be 'Weatherized. . 

D. $250,000 in Neighborhood Self Help prograiiis will disappear, 

E. $60,000 in support for housing counselling to the poor will end. 

M ,. . ' 

^ III. WHO WILL SUFFER? 

A. The Elderly .'Now slated to receive 323 units in new housin|(^ 130),' substan- 
tially rehabilitated housing (43), and renovated housing (150). 

B. Low and ^Moderate Jncome^Families— Now slated to receive 695 units— 175 
Aew; 250, substantially reh^liUkt^; 195, renovated. " ^ ^ 

■ ^ IV. WHAT ABOUT THE* CeMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANT? 

A. Philadelphia's grant-ji;ediiced by $3 million in 1981— will drop an additional 

■ $6,9 million in 1982— equal t0.156total rehabs, 300 partial rehabs, and 500 gift prop- 
erties. ' 'JO. ^ 



B. Other cuts would cpit at| least $5 millidp -inore— a total of 16.7 percent lost 

V. WHAT ABOUT OTHER PABTB OF THl SBAOiAN PLAN— liCfWEB QfimSST RATXB AND.i' 
• ^ KNTKRFRI8B aSONSS? ' • , •. .v * 

Lower interest rates Will help middle inoopie fijmilies purchase homes in thersub- 
urbs. The elimination of loan vakxa&f prt3^vtp^ 

the poor, howew, even if tbBi dvcralt.ri^^ . i, rm. 

Enterprise »nes aie^ow thcopqSed-fdr <nily. 25 iidw arear n a t ic m Hlly,. ^ -Mt 
would be ignored. Even in those areas, tii^'to iace^tiyes. to be'^iSgpgi^ flie 
zones would not proyid^^ the Jtai^up OB^Ual, esepntiid tp'tosii^ r^ffl^tation and 
the mortgage r^Lmf easentul to making home hiqring acc^^ 



A. Th* biuket ciita in housing ^rqjgrams^^^ direct hardships \m the poor. 

In Fhijbdelphia, 1,000 unite jot{«£ising jnXL be affected— losing direct subsidies, loan 
guarantees, rehahUitatiop^anlfr qf'^ support. - ; ^ ' 

' B The CoiJamiinity D^op^^ Grant is already overtaxed m Philadrf- 

phia, but tiie Reagan plan rediktos the' grant from |72 millioa>^ nulUon hyUjB 
end FY 1982. AbsMing^j^e^J^^ in housdng programs would cost CDBG 

an additional'$4 millMn in ralad^pfaia. . , ' - ^ 

CvlTie other parts of the Beagan program— lower mterest rates; Enterpnae 
Zones— win Aot compensate V the^w 
tation, weatherization, and purchate. 

D. The Reagan Housing PrcMp^, therefore, operates at the expense of the poor 
and of the dties in which hmismg Mandonment is serious. The benefite to be MinM 
from the ecqnonuc program overaU will not equal the costo miposed by the 

FY 1982 Budget: Injected Inii>act on the City of Hiiladelphia,' Mayor s Office. City 

of PMSelpBa, Apr{l. 1981. . / v . ^ 
Mr. GRAY. Thank At this time we will call 

Mr. Royal, chairoeisohV Coirimumty^Involvement Corp. ; , 
Again we wotdd like to remifld yoti^f ou^^^ 

that we can get into iiuesticfn8. ;'Bte<^^ panel 

before our lunch breflJt "^ \- ; . > > / ; 

Mr. Royal, would you give ujb a S^iriinUte s'umn^^ please. 

STATEMENT OF JAM$3 ROYAL, CHA|ki»I!il50N, COMMUNITY 
ilNVOLVEBffi 

*Mr. Royal. Thank you, Congressin?jj^Giii^» . Chairman Dellums, 
and the committee'. We would like to say today, we did not bring 
our helmet, because we feel this conmutt^ is seeking information, 
that it needs in the area of housing. Yoti cannot say housing with- 
out saying all the other variables that hayij already been explored 
earlier today. I think it is important th^t the emphasis be put m 
two areas. Rrst, ^presentation. The communities, the 'mandate 
that President Reagan thinks he got from the people of the United 
Staies 'is not fiiUy represented in Wastogton, D.C., as of tixlay. 
M^y of the experts and many of the think tanks and many of the 
oth^ fqlkSigiving-^advice to the President, whether it be pobticaJ or 
" what miiS you, are jigt giving him direct information. Yes; lye 
know iSusing is bad.^Yes; we know crime is bad. So is educiition 
and job?. In every area-^we the working class people, we the poor 
people & this country aifer the experts indeed. And I think as this 
committee moves for?VMji^ you will be able to get from us the infor- 
♦mationlhat the administration needs to move forw^d. ^ 

We \f^d/like ta say tiiat the second area is, and foremost, is the 
dollars lm(^nts. It is very clear that the niShey is there. It is very 



clear that the money is being rerouted into areas where the 
beneficiaries can be those people tKat have been: political allies. • 
And we say to you here in the city of Philadelphia, as across the 
country, that it is clear that if something is not done, and I am 
talking about very soon, the staterBOiit that;: President Reagan 
mkde not tod,long sqgo, it was said t^h^t jieople would all- start^rally- 
ing in the streets gaiid there would' b^^ And he-made the 

stafemeht that^ what th'ef.N^ is for. And I think the 

steftment; made ekrlier liy -tKe-iDist^ R^ndell, aboi^t the 

$4® million beipg pff^red/to Pcdc^ think we may 

create some jobs fj)i: ftb^iie peiciple ii^^ because it 

^§ clear that if this touniry' continues to move tjie way it is moving 
itf every iarea, it is.moVirtg to eradicate the poor,' the defenseless, 
the old, and the ybupg' throiigh' its policies which they' are laying 
out very clearly, through cutting of tti^^oney. That .is the whole 
issue. If there were dollars in the iKX)r community, there would not 
be no problem with housing;:, thiere would not be too m^ny problems 
with jobs, there would not bfe too iniany problems with anything. 

But the point is because the inoney is being rerouted, because of 
di^regulation in every ajrea,*'you cannot own a Home if you cannot 
fyy the gas and the ^ectricity./So you cannot talk about building a 
home. You cannot ow a h^me'if the^^ m are too high. 

So we are saying to you, if^ the present adrainistratio does llot 
turn around— I am not predicting - anything-^we should be clear 
about the past in order not to. n}ake thofee same mistakes in the . 
future. We are heading not toward World war, but civil war. . We 
look ^t all the different countries around the world where it is in- 
house fighting. We will say to you very clearly, without, hesitation, 
that we are going to stand firm and work, diligently as we can in 
every area. But it is cliear that the message that your committee 
must take back must be firm. And J say to you in the strongest 
terms— if you do not, as Reverend /Hall and Reverend Walker of 
PUSH said— you either cut us in of tut it out. Because the thing 
is^ome people say I am not going to pass oh to my children some- 
thing that I do not have. I think a question was raised earlier' 
about the criminal, the person that has that chi^omosome factor. I 
haves never seen a^ millionaire have a pauper for a son unless he 
was kicked out. It is hereditary You have to pass on what you 
have. If you have nothing to pass on to your children,, you cannot 
/ receive anything. If this country expects iSatriotism, is it going to 
" have to give. out something, in, order for us to expect tha^- Thank 
/ yijfc Mr. Chairman. * r '*^ ^: T J' 

- M^^ GsAY. Thank you, Mrr^Ro^al. Now we will hear ;Trom Mr.? 
Coleman. ^ 

S'^ATEMENT OF GREGORY COLEMAN. EXECUTIVE PIBECTOR, 
OFFICE OF HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOI^MENT. CITY 
.OF PHILADELPHIA 

^r. Coleman. Thank you very much„CS^ngressman Gra5r»— to you 
and your colleagues on the D^O. .Q^mmittee.^It is my pleasure for 
Mayor G^ecTn; ft) welcome yaii^to tfte city of Philadelphia, and to 
thank you fot' inviting all of us to share our concerns with you 
about urbarf^prqblems.^ , 



;I will try to h6nbr yo\ir^requ6st to keep my comments brief. I 

Cleave had friends .who nave told me when t ani asked what time it 

:is, I tell them how to build a clpck:,Suite I am^^n 

that sense, I wilKnot tell you hovv to tiiild a clock^v ; ; - . 

Our first concern ^within the city , as directly a? , we can, put it, is 
to ask that the ^Federal Government continue to prpyide the re- 
sources as it is-doi?ig through the community develojimerit block 
grant program at the same or higher levels continued:,*© consider 
fdr inflation. The Federal Government is playing a major role in 
helping the city to address the problems of housing low-income 
people. Community development block grant funds are the largest - 

. share of funds that our program has to address concerns of poor 
people. Public housing is another agency that the Federal Govern- 

; ment is helping with substantial dollars. It is very important that a- 
long term and continuing commitment to provide these financial 
resources continue on the part of the Federal Government. The 
prpblems that we iare experiencing in our urban areas, particularly 
for low-income' people, developed ov^r many years. We woujd like 
to assure that the resources are there Had available to help us^ adr. 
dress these very critical problems. ' i' V 

' The second and most i)0sitive suggestion that I can make ^l^ 
terms of how we address these problems is really that of a worfcinlf ; 

. relationship with the people and the tJ.S. Congress, with the^gd- 
ministrators helping us in a n^egor wiaiy out Of the HUD area office, 
and of course our continuing working relationship with people m 
neighborhoods. As we identify problems^ it is particularly impor- 
tant that we receive at the executive' level of the -Federal service 
positive assistance in resolving those problems;. And we have, wit- 
nessed that kind of help in the past several months. 

The regulations for the community development block grant pro- 
gram— and I want to address.that for particular attentiog— as dis- 
tinguished from regulations in other programs haye'nbt in my lim- 
ited .experience been a mjijor baig to our addressing^'housing prob- 
lems. We have found that we are able to, as we^feee regulatory 
proMems or questions, at: least attempt to work those out m this 

" particular program with federal administrators. 

There are two areas that I would like to address, because I think 
that it is particularly important, m view of the overall housing sit- 
uation. And that is I share the concern, the mayor and managing 
director share the concern, about hig:h construction costs. To that 
end we have iMde major modifications to rehabilitation programs 
at lower .costt'l^dbinS less than- total rehabi^^ • 
Second, J* shj^fe tH&qomments of several of my colleagues on this 

r 'panel abdut the cost^d impact of high mterest rates. High inter- 
est ratg^and higfli- energy costs impfitctfon public programs for low- 
incomBfi3p^l^i'as-well as on the public at large. And it is very im- 
portantShia'tffnj.S. Government develop an effective way to deal 
with both energy costs and with high mterest costs,' so that low- 
income people are not hurt as much as they are currently being 
hurt. ^ V 

The other is public housing. The Community Development 
Agency does not directly admmister public housing. This year we 
are providing a total of $11 million or slightly taore in Federal, 
State, and city funds to address some of the public housmg con- 



cerhs raised. While 1 do' not^ie^resent^the^i?^ Hffa|W 
Authority, 1 think it i& Appropriate for mfe .t6,:ihai:fe .cpifcern8 that 
we have in the cityabout the level of. operating sul^idies for pubhc 
housing. Publio^housing still houses th^ low^stViaihoijg the lowest 
income people in the city. And givenlithe'Kigh operating costs for 
energy and security and other activities required to maintain safe 
and' decent housing, we would hope that the lJ.S. Congreaa would 
seripusly consider providing a level of operating subsidy that would 
be adequate to house low-income people decently. 

Thank you very much again for inviting the city to appear before 
your panel. - * ■ . ■ • » • " - ; 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Coleman*. And thank you, all the pan- 
elists. First we would like to call on Ck)ngreq9man Dellums for 

questions. * / ^ . 'a j 

The Chairman. Ms.tPittman, has your project received any Feder- 
al or local funds to help address the problems that you state m 
your paper, and that you testified to in your opening statement. If 
so, can you describe the funds that you receive to addi-ess these 
problems. If not, can you tell me why you think you were not able 
to get those funds. ' . * , , ^ 

Ms. PiTTMAN. We have received the funds, butJ;hey never put the 

funds in use at our project. ) 
* The Chairman. Is this F^eral or local funds? / ^ 

^ M«. PiTTMAN. Federal funds. The only thing w6 ^ot out of it was a 
^ heating system that still does not work right. People are still in the 
cold in the wintertime. i j / 

The CpAiRMAN. What was the original purpose for the funds that 
you speak of? 

Ms. PiTTMAN. The funds was for the heating problems in our proj- 
ect, and for maintenance and for police ^protection, security. NoW 
that they took away from us, we are lucky if we see a housmg 
police in our area t^oday. We used to have the, headquarters there. 
They moved and jibw we do not have any. 

The Chairman'. You mentioned heating, you mentioned security-, 
you mentioned 'maintenance. Can you tell me, are those the mjyor 
and urgent problems of the residents of the project that you reside 
in, or similar projects? Tell me what you perceive to be the urgent 

problems.^ n i. i 

Ms. PiTTMAN. They are the most urgent. Since they took our 
police force out of there, we had a double killing 2 months ago. 
Every week there is a killing there now. We have a drug wax going 
on in Raymond Rosen. People selling drugs to children. You are 
scared to send your child to the store after 5 o'clock, because your 
child might not come back. That is all because there is no protec-, 
tion. You call in for the city to police. They do not want to come in, 
react to the problem, unless they have a housing pojjjre. They wdl 
not go on the third floor to get a patient if someone took sick, with- 
out a housing police there on the scene. 

The Chairman. Yotr mentioned that you do not have a housmg 
police officer. So what happens now? ^ ' 

Ms. PiTTMAN. Jl)st laying there, hoping that the city wxll coixie m 
and help us. The housing police is in another area now. 

The Chairman. Thank yoq very much. r " '.' 
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Mr.' Schwartz, I think you laid out a case that I $hink is terribly 
important to underscore. This administration is basing its inflatiorf ' 

fighting program on the notion that lye have to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures. Four of the most inflated items in the American econo- 
my are er^rey, health care, food, and housing. Working class 
people spend between 70 to 75 percent of their monthly income on 
those four items alone. We Have raised a question of howdo you 
i-educe the inflationary aspects of housing by simply reducing Fed- 
eral expenditures on ttie nonmilitai^ side .of the budget. We never 
get an adequate answer. But I think your testimony eloquently 
points out mat if you are going to solve the jJroblems of inflation, 
then you would have to address the specific areas of inflation in 
our economy. The most recent studv that was done in the Congress 
was done by the Congressional Budget Office, which indicated that. ; 
if you cut $25 billion from the Federal budget, you would only 
redfuce the inflation rate by between one-tenth and two-tenths of .1 
percent. So cutting the budget is not yeally an effective way to 
fight inflation. In the area of housing Jbs I uriderstarid your, testi- 
mony, you are saying if we are going tt) fight inflation in housing, 
we have to understand, (a) wliat contributes to inflation in housing 
arid, (b) let us establish a nation^ policy in that regard. That is the 
essence of your testimony? 

Mr. Schwartz. I am saying that, and adding one other mgredi- 
ent to it, and tha* is we have to begin to empower groups at the 
local level to wage their own battles with public help and support 
against the inflation that is afflicting them. One of the most impor- 
tant books I think to come out of the previous administration has 
not been given a lot of attention, but is in every community group s 
office* in the country. It is a book callpd "People Power" that was 
produced by Esther Peterson of the Department of Community At 
fairs. And it is what groups are doing to fight inflation. It goes 
through each of the areas you mentioned what organi^tions are 
doing to create "housing co-ops, food -co-ops, health maintenance 
groups. It may be both the liberal and conservative big jsolutions 
are not realiiJr going to work. Politically, for example, the big liber- 
al solution has been wage and price controls. Mbst people, I think, 
favor -wage controls, and prices continue to rise. Now: we have the 
Reagan approach, cut the Federal budget, which wilfnot solve m- 
flation and will in . fact cut a lot of « peoples' real income. But the 
t&ngs the public uifflerstands are things like a commumty^develop- 
ihent corporation, such as exists in my own neighborhood, which is - 
able to buy houses collectively, give real buying poWer to the co^i- - 
munity at a lower price than individuals would nave to pay. And ^ 
then is able to negotiate with- rehabilitation specialists on weathen- 
zation and all the things that are in fact going sky . high. WeU, 
maybe the anti-infTation program for this next period has to be 
greater public assistance to local groups to b^in to fight the 

: markef forces that have gotten out of their control. And maybe 

Erogressives have to start talking thdt way, in very specific tangi- 
le terms that people can .understand— being able to go to a city 
like Philadelphia, and say we are fighting inflation in housing by 
supporting the following groups, and helpmg them get lower inter- 
est rates. We are fighting inflation in energy by providing re- 
sources to weatherization programs, and helping other people be 




trcdned to get involved in weatheiWtiony^hich-caii^^ 



low-income communities for people who do weatherization. We are 
fighting inflation in food by helping small grocery stores get m 
touch with Pennsylvania fanners who right now can give them ag- 
ricidtural products more, cheaply, and build cominunity co-ops and 
food markets. I could go on this, and often do. But I thmk it is an 
important step that we have to take in beginning to respond to 
what most people will say this is the No. 1 problem— whatever 
Reagan does, if he lowers the inflation in this country, it will be 
worth it. He is not going to lower inflation in this country/ It is 
very cleaf. An economist has written a very interesting article in 
the New York review of the books recently talking about what the 
military expenditures alone Qre going to do to the inflation rate, 
pointing out that the Indochina war escalated inflation geometri- 
cally in the latel960's and 1970's, starting with an inflation rate of 
l or 2 percent. We are starting with a base rate of 8 or 9 percent, 
and adding $2.5 trillion. . . . . 

So he not going to solve this problem unless he has a miracle m 
Saudi Arabia, and we start getting free oil. But if we are going to 
be able to take advantage of that, we cannot sit on our hands and 
wait for the thing to crash. It could even go further to the right. It 
has in other countries. If we are going to respond to that problem, 
we have to find ways to persuade citizens that we know what we 
afe doing and citizens know what they are aoing. And it is the 
Reagan approach that is not working. It is not some automatic nat- 
ural law that dictates that we have to pay these prices. It is my 
belief that empowering communities to be able to be effwrtiye in 
fighting the market, using government/ and private help and citizen 
help, is the route of the future thaM^is country will understand- 
The Chairman. Thaijk you. ; . 

Mr. Hamid, can you tell me what has your experience, m Phila- 
delphia with respect to condominium development been? Can you 
comment on the impact of condominium development on the move- 
ment of Ibw-incoine and poor residents of the city of Philadelphia.^ 
And finally, if they are displaced, where do they go? 

Mr. Hamid. Congressmaii' Dellums— my expertise is presently m 
a housing planning consultant. So I am still very much m the field. 
As a result of that, I have firsthand— how can I say— inyolvement 
in condominium conversion, as well as co-op housing conversion— 
because I ain contacted by various clients, individuals Who m some 
cases as a result of being displaced, as a result of ctadominium 
conversion, are looking to purchase a house, and are se€khig hous- 
ing consultation as a result of that to get a good buy. J 

The first part of that question, the important part, is what etlect 
does it have on lo^-income people and the movement of people. 
' When a builditig is converted at this point to condominium, we 
Jiave a high rent at that point. The individuals may very well be^m 
the moderate to slightly higher income level. As a result of that 
conversion, if they are not Ale to purchase their unit, their apart- 
ment^ unit, then they seekQodgiag elsewhere. In most cases tMy 
take a slight step down iirttie housing scale, to the next available 
lodging— as it is— moving away from center city, they are movmg 
out. # 
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The city in terms of planning has more or less given sanction to 
that center city corridor — now is no longer to Vine Street and 
South Street. It is now extended to Washington Avenue ieind Girard 
north to the river. So anything that falls inside of "that, the notion 
is to developers that they will prosper, the city will give the nod 
forward, the redevelopment authority will help them acquire the 
property through condemnation procedures. 

So those individuals who haviebeen displaced move out and even-r • 
tually push those low-income individuals who are living in apart- 
ments which are relatively nice, but the rents are not quite $300 a 
month, , they are again (usplaced by another developer who sees 
that the first developer converted to condo, now this is an opportu- 
nity for a cooperative or just for him to make a dollar. And. that 
.apartment rat^ go beyond $300 to $500, $600, $700. Those individ- 
uals who live there originally have to fmd lodging elsewhere. So 
the movement is from the center of the cily out. In city planning 
that is generally how it works. The government -structure is locat- 
ed, those individuals who are high on the income level are located 
in the central part of a city. The African, the Asian structure, city 

[planning, you will fmd is basically that way. And the people of 
ower income are out on the outskirts. We look at regional mobility 
as an example of that. And iji turn, as they move out, the housing, - 
the speculators are there. They see the prdblem. They capitalize on" 
the problem. Those individuals who were displaced by condo must 
live somewhere. So the next developer jumps iri apd says I will 
make a profit off of them. Those displaced by him need somewhere 
else to go. So another speculator jumps in. And ki^trmpg this, it is a 
big dollar involved here. There is inoney tp, be riiade as a result of 
it. And those poor people wKd are finally pushed to the farthest 
outskirts of the^city, and Sometimes, outside of the city, are put in a 
situation where they eventually become suburbanites. And there is 
an area I would say between inner city and suburbia which isi prob- 
ably where they should live, but because of the dollars and the in- 
crease in the displacement, they are not able to liye. So again thw 
are put in the suburbs, m an area which they also cannot afford, 
because of transportation costs, heating and energy costs, anithe 
like. ■ ' . ? ; '^v'^ ^ 

The Chairman. Thank you. Perhaps. Ms. Pittoian-cdn best answer 
thisqu^tion. • ■ ' . / _ 

After the mosMcent Miami exp4c»ion; and pepplfe began* to look 
back intp that%wation„ to try to d^termme what' conditifins. «ave 
rise ttf'it, other than the jUiTi^^deciKpriv.tHey'fiaw^/^ patteni^pf low- 
income people doubling" arid tht)to 80 tiiat as a Ttesult of lihe^ hous- 
ing patteiTiCpeDple are moving fix)m one low-income;*c6nlmunity to 
anotnW tbinmimity, and folks are starting to double and triple in 
drie unit. Do you fmd that experience true m Philadelphia? 

]tfs. PiTTMAN. Yes; in Raymond Rosen we have families there, we 
have 10 people in a t^^o-bedroom apartment alone. Ui some, you 
have 15 people in a three-bedroom apartment. They tell you there 
is no room, they do hot have an avilable unit. Where are people 
goings to live. Some onv. floors, some on the couches, some sleep in 
beds together. It is terrible. The living conditions— there is sup- 
posed to be room enough for a family to live. You. have houses that 
people live in in Rajrmond Rosen, one woman in a four-bedroom 



house. They tell you they cannot put her in a unit, because she 
fixed up her house. It is not right. If she is the only one m^ that 
house, she should be made to be put into a senior citizen home 
somewhere, that she could live comfortable, and take a family that 
has 15 people in it out of the apairtments in the buildings and put 

in a h(toe. , ' i i - • • 

The Chairman. What are the largest number of people^hvmg m 
a one- or two-bedroom unit in the project you are liymg m? 

Ms. PiTTMAN. You have about four people in a one-bedroom apart- 
ment—one family, about four, in a one-bedroom apartment. A 
mother who has a daughter, the daughter can live— sleep^m the 
same bedroom— if she^ had a little boy, the little boy can sleep m 

The CHAiRMAN^Howjmany in a twcvbedroom apartment? 

Ms. PiTTMAN. You have a family of five. , a i 

The Chairman^ You mentioned there wiEus as many as 10 people. 

Ms. PittmanT. You/have 10, 15, overcrowded. Say I have a sister. 
She cannot pay heV rent or something happened to , her, and she 
does not have a^ place to go. I to not going to let my sister sleep m 
the street. So you ar6 doubling your family in. Trying to :help your 
family. But as long as you tell them you are on DPA, they OK it 
foryou., 

Tbe Chairman*. You know — — 

Ms. PiTTMAN. It sounds horrible, but it is true. - 
The CHAIRMAN. You know, you ask people who have no under- 
, standing of what you are saying, how would you feel if tou hved m 
a one-bedroom apartment with anywhere from 5 to 10, 12, some- 
times 15 people, and their' first response is, I would go absolutely 
insdlie. And then you begin to understand the violence that takes 
place, because when people do not have space, they exolode upon 
themselves or they go outside of that unit and they explode m the 
community. 

Ms. PiTTMAN. True. ' ^ , , i\v ' 

The Chairman. And I think that perhaps if you look at these 
various progects around the country, and the attending violence in- 
creasing, what I think we may be seeing, and that ifi why I ask you 
the question, and I think we have to try to find the answer— we are 
•seeing people doubling and tripling up, which creates tremendous 
psychological violence, because when people have no space,^o pri- 
vacy—human b^mgs need that. You get this explosion. Then it 
ends up in the kind of violence that takes place upon each other. 
People strike out at the closest thing to them. That is the experi- 
ence that you have in that project. And that is similar m other 
* nroiects. 

Ms. PirrMAN. Yes, it is. I can take you to one family. She has her 
kids, daughter, and grandkids. And she is in a two-bedrpom umt. 

The Chairbian. Mr. Coleman, how many people are there on the 
waiting list in Philadelphia to get into public housing? ^ 

Mr Coleman. I would have to find out from my coUeagu^ m 
. public housing- My understanding is that there are at least hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of people on the waiting list. ^ ^ 

the Chairman. Where do they go to live m Philadelphia, those 
who come into your office and say P need a place to live, I cannot 
afford the prevailing rents( I am being kicked out of tny apartment, 
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it is going condo, I do not have any place to live. What happens if 
there are several thousand people? ^ 

Mr. C!oLEitfAN. I am taking quite a few liberties here. These are 
my impressions. The OfBce of Housing and Community Develop- 
ment does not direct public housing, although we in fact cooperate 
with the Philadelphia Housmg Autiidrit^ to provide housing. 

\ Many of the very low-income people in the city of Philadelphia . 
live in private housing, not in public housing. Whtn the private 
hotloing do08 not exist, I am certa^ that people in fact double up 
or find temporary housing whereveir -^ey cah, it is in public hous- 
ing or in private housing. One of the panelists earlier referred to 
many condQ conversions for low-income people. While there have 
been cojado conversions in Philadelphiai in the thousands of units, 
my understand!!^ is that most of those conversions are occurring 
with middle or higher income units. I do not think they, are occur- 
ring substantially for lower income people. - V - 

Lower income people have another problem. They are 'i^variably 
in restricted markets.* And because those markets are restricted, or 
in fact controlled, they do not havie the mobility that higher income 
people have. The chafes that can be passed on to them can be ar-' 
tificially higher than it would be if there were a free marketplace., 
So whether or not there are other units in the; neighborhooa, the 
poor can in fact fjrequently be required to pay more, because they 
do not have th6 options that higher income people have. 

One of ihe phenomena that is occurring currently, if pollsters 
are to be believed, is thiit doubling is occurring throughout many 
levels of our economic strata in this country. And one of the factors 

' that at least Mr. Sindlinger attributes, a pollster in one of our 
nearby communitiesr-H>ne of the factors causing people to double 
up is the hl^ cost of energy and maintaining the operating costs 
of housing. ^There are several dimensions to housing. But two ^ of 
them, of course, are the basic one of 'acofuiring or livmg in a unit, 

; and a second day-to-day factor of life is the cost of bemg able to 
maihtiahi that unit. And i)00r people rarith very limited incomes 
have .difficulty meeting health needs! food needs, _ and housing 
needs^ and also utility needs or costjs wnich are experiencing a high 

The C^OAmiAN. A number of people in that cat^r^; are they 
increasing? > 
Mr. Coleman. Doubling up? An indication from at least one poll- 
^ster in the area is yes, that doubling up is increasing. And it is in- 
f^reasing at every income leveL I caiyiot give you the percentage. 
The Chairman. .We are seeing two different pattema of move- 




peqple with children j irrespective of race, are movmg out of the. 
^urban areas, into the suburban areas, for a variety of reasons^i 
W)^^r schools, better security, et cetera-— at least in peoples' mii)»dB^ 
^^Sid'that some people are predicting that if that outmigratjon qf 
^middle-class people with children takes place, that the ci^|(M 
'^^ Dfierica can end up cities of the extremes, cities of the very^i^^Sirig^ 
tiSes^of the very old, and cities of the very poor, because they are 
^pj^ and Kave no place to g6. ^;^fx - ^ ^■ 

-l ' ■ ' ■ ... • ,. . • 
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We also have a second pattern. That is a pattern of middle-class, 
people moving- out of the suburbs, back into the cities because of 
energy cost, transportation, transit problems, displacmg inner-city 

esople, because they have the capacity to rehabilitate, et cetera, 
isplacing low-income people. So you have two different patterns- 
one of middle-class people moving back in, and m another situation 
you have middle-class people with children movmg^out. Do you 
have' -pne or both of these patterns working simultaneously m 

Philadelphia? • ■ 

Mr. C!oLEMAN. Mr. Congressman, you have both patterns occur- 
ring^ A cursory review, however, of the 1980 census would suggest 
thatiy far the larger pattern is people moving out. 

The Chairman. Middlenjlass peoplfe. with chUdren moving out? 

Mr.'GoLEMAN. You can guess that Kos. But until the 1980 census 
figures are complete as to both inqoiAe levels and housing stock 
you can only speculate. , 

One ^5f the things we would of course urge is the more rapid 
making available by the U.S. Department of Commerce from the 
Bureau of the Census the detailed figures regarding income and 
housing. And the more rapidly that is made available the more ac- 
curately we will be sAle to answer your question. If you take Phila- 
delphia proper, at least based on census figures, between 1970 and 
1980 well over a couple of hundred thousand people moved out ot 
the city of Philadelphia. We can only speculate those, people who 
moved out were probfibly higher ihcome people. Th^ census intor- 
mation clearly indicates they were overwhelmingly members ot the 
white community of Philadelphia. The number of mmonties_ who 
moved out, particularly blacks, ylras according to the prelunmary 
census figure relatively small, totaling about 14,000 people. And 
the Census Bureau simply put Hispanics under a different catego- 
ry But the largest movement appears to have been that of a sig- 
nificant number of whites in th^ hundreds of thousands out of the 
city of Philadelphia. But again in the absence of figures it would be 
hard to tell the scale. Anyone familiar with the city however could 
point to several areas of the city where middle-income people are 
moving in or higher income people. My own guess is while that is 
occurring, it is not at the present moment occurring m numbers/ 
anywher& near the numbers of people who have moved out. iMA 
think the dominant pattern is a larger , number of probably better 
income people moving out. But all of that would again lead to the 
question of the two directions that you have raised-that you thmk 
Philadelphia and I might add other large cities would be takmg— 
would lead to. increasing gentrification or the extremes, mv guess 
would be the extremes. That the new housing that would go up 
(would tend to be, because of both the costs of construction and 
maintaining housing, for upper income people who would move m, 
and that the poorer people would be^left in the city. _ 

You have to remember in a city like Philadelphia, and 1 do not 
know what the percentages are now, but I think the pattern is true 
also in the city of Baltimore, as relates to the State of Maryland, 
but PhUadelphia has had in recent years as much as 16 percent ot 
its population on welfare. And that is without regard to elderly 

people with lower, who may be receiving other insurance propams 
such as social security. But it may well be that m a number ot 
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larger cities unless continued assistance is provided to fewer 
income people, to in fact help raise the floor over time, that we 
may have a problem of as increasing tendency toward extremes, 
'fhe Chairman. Thank you very much. ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Ghairman^just prior to yielding back to you, I would just 
like to make three comments. First of all, :it seems to me that 
clearly the problem of housing is looming as perhaps the most ex- 
plosive issue in urban America. Second,' if youjr point is correct, and 
that is that the miyority now is middle-income people across race, . 
with children moving out of the center city, you now have linked 
/the issue of housing patterns to the schools. So that if middle-class- 
' people who tend to be part of the support base of the public school 
system— middle-class people are moving out— then you lose that 
support base. The school , system then begins to deteriorate because 
%you do iw have the economic infrastructure there to continue to 
'provide the kind of educatidhied institution to provide for quality 
e^catipn for the low-income pfeople left behind. So it has enormous 
implicatiohs. / 

- / Finally, one other point I would like to make. . : 

7 Mr. Chahman, in our exploration of the tax laws, there is literal- 
/ ly nQt one single law on the books in this country at the Federal 
level that supports people who own rental property, people who 
build rental property, or people who live in rental property. So that 
1f}^ have no suppojrt for that. Understanding that, you can see why 
p^ple are moving to condominium conversion, because that is 
wHere they make the money. And it seems to me that those of you 
wlio mentioned the need for national pdicy are absolutely correct. 
That unless and until the Federal laws support the availability of 
rental housing it is going to become nonexistent. And as it becqmes 
nonexistent, flie potential for explosion increases because it over- 
lap many, many other institutions. , 

Those are just three observations I would make. If you want to 
comment. ^ t 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Chairman, there , are just two conmlents I 
would like to address. One is that demographic information indi- 
cates clearly that in both cities and suburbs among rich and poor, 
with the^possible exception in the Southwestern part of the coun- 
try, with some economic groups, that since the sixties the percent- 
age of young people being bom into families has decreased rather 
markedly. So what you are witnessing— I am not all together cer- 
tain that all of the people moving out are people with Icu^e fanu- 
lieas. The phenomenon of reduced populations in school districts is 
occurring iii suburbia and m city areas. And that may be more a 
result of population control than anything else. That is the first 
comment that I wbuld like to address in these remarks. I just thmk 
it is something that you have to take into account. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Schwartz. ^ ' * \ 

Mr. Schwartz. I want to aferee completed with what you are 
saying and modify it in one small respect. That is to say, .m most 
urban areas we do not have to wait for the deterioration of the 
school system. It has already occurred. People who I suppose are of 
my generation, v^ho grev/ up in the fifties, have had children gener- 
ally later than previous generations. Our children are now r^ch- 
ing school age. 1 live in a relatively low-incoipe neighborhood m 



lower .Germantown which has the organizations 1 describe^ in my 
testimony. But there are all sorts of middle-inconi^e fi^niJies-i 
neighborhood, black and whit^, whose kids are how tieaching Bjj^^ 
age, and they look at that local school, and they do not ^Wont toVi 
send their kids there because it is not a blace where they think 
their kids are going to get an education. I know many who have 
moved out of the neighborhood. Some can afford to send their kids 
to private schools. You multiply that over the next 10 years many 
times over, and it is a problem that worries me greatlv about the 
capacity of the ci^y.to support a diverse population. And I think 
the result will be exactly as, you say, there will be a class of people 
who cannot afford to leave the city, and then of course there will 
bfB those who do not haverchildren at all, so they do not worry 
About that, or they are rich enough to send their kids to private 
schools and insulate themselves from any hardship. And I think 
that is a very real possibility. . 

Mr. Coleman. If I may, Mr. Chairman— many ' of us .tend to 
forget that the people currentjy middle income, or certaiifly above 
the level of poor, were very frequently poor yesterdav. I thihk that 
a lower , income population in an urban area or rural area is not a 
population to be casually discarded. 

There are other aspects to the community development block 
•^grant program, and there are other aspects of our overall economy, 
and that relates to job development. If there is any aspect of hous- 
ing that is more important than income, I cannot think of it. And I 
think it is doiiblely important that we develop programs- of positive 
assistance to create jobs, and. provide insurance, so that the people 
who are today with limited or lower incomes have the same oppor- 
tunity that many people who are middle income today were able to 
get through a variety of means. The population that we have in 
our city may be somewhat younger. But it is a population that 
should be helped so that it could move into a better income level 
and have a more decent standard of living. Jobs are absolutely es- 
sential. , 1 J 
Mr. Gray. Thank you. I think, Mr. Dellums, that has probed 
deeply into the questions I may have asked. 
Mr. Dymally. No questions, Mr. Chairman. t • i 
Mr. Gray. I would like to make a couple of observations, I think 
housing particularly in the urban areas could be.the most explosive 
issue that we face coming upon us, along with continued high 
levels of unemployment. Because certainly as it has been pointed 
out ^when you make people live like animals, they are going to 
begin to respond to society like animals. And of course here in the 
city of Philadelphia we have had continued problems in this area. 

One of the concerns that I have, and I would like to address this 
to Ms. Pittman, is that as . you well know, at a housing conference 
held in July 1980, there was a decision made to seek t9 get more 
community and more tenant input into the Philadelphia Housmg 
Authority— representation on thel>oard, representation in assisting 
the management— in the belief that such a direction would develop 
a sen^ of pride, within the housing projects of Philadelphia and 
along with that that housing conference made such recommenda- 
tions..! supported those recommendations to the present adminis- 
. tration. I knbw, Mr. Coleman, you do not represent the public hous- 
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mg authority, so I am not asking yoU; Have yoii had any response 
whatsoever? Have tenants been included on the bcmrd of represen- 
tation of the Philadelphia Housing Authority, have they been in- 
clude in management decisions, security deci§ion§, teA8u>t partici- 
pation at the full level if public housing in the eUy of I%ladelphia,v 
in this new administration? ^ ' '^'^ 

• Msl l^rtTMAN. No, they hiave not. There is still not a ten^mt oh the 
bo^'df dSlicfprs of public housing. There is not; a tenant repre- 
sented ' in ^iniemdgement 'problems or maintenance problems 
throughout the city of Philadelphia, j * o 

Mr. Gray. I am sorry to hear that. I tnink^ that is very tragic, 
particularly when we are talking about a cUtiback in the ftmds for 
public housing. It seems to me one of the moGit fruitful ways we 
could go in terms of determining our priorities in public housing 
and also making (Significant improvements is by tenant participa- 
tion. I know that at one time there were tenants who sat on the 
board of public housing of the city of iPhiladelphia. I know that as 
of the Housing Conference of July 1980 there had not been a 
tenant representative for 2 or 3 years. I think that is very tragic. I 
think that that situation definitely n^eds correction, pfiuti?ularly 
when in the U.S. Congr^ ^£Qcia^ from HUD te^^ before con- 
gressional committees that perhaps the"^: worst housing authbiity in 
the' entire Nation is the Philadelphia Housing Autbority.c<Jertainly 
I would*hope that that would be corrected. Because I do not believe 
that you are going to iinprove the quality of. public housing without 
tenant participation in some substantiied way. ^ ^ 

One other queBtipp and observation I want to make. And I would 
like to direct this at Mr. Schwartz. 

Many of the solutions that you have proposed to problemst of m- 
flation in housing app6ar to be the type of actions which would be 
undertakAi by private enterpri^*:or community groups. you 
agbelWth this. And why do jbjad^l that Federal funding is ^n- 
iiaJ to the continuation df expiedisidii of such programs? I thinKvone 
of the things that this administration is arguing is that mariy^ of 
:|he things that you are talkipg, about— high inflation, rate; getting 
the economy ^oing agaih-T-tHat?!they are doing. And that in order 
^ to solve the JSousing problems of low:-ihcome people, you have to 
deal with inflation: JLnd therefore you hava to^^ake s6me very pain- 
' ful medicine in the Wiort term to improve *h% 4ong;term outlook for 
people wha want to bdrrow money for rehabilitation, construction, 
low, incomei and develop housing and neighborhoods. How do you 
respond to xhat? 

Mr. Schwartz. I say two things. First of all I suppose tp take tiie 
second part of your statement, it depends on who is suffering pain, 
and what is the nature of the pain. There is one kind of pain that 
people in my 'neighborhood suffer during the winter as to, whether 
they are going to be able to keep their thermostat at 6J)* or 40* and 
wear tHick sweaters. And I suppose there is another kind of pain 
that will occur in certaiif areas of the mainline .where people will 
have an anxiety about how to spehd the extra $8,000 they are 
going to receive\next year from, their tax cut-r-how they are going 
to spend that mcmey. 
So who suffers this pain? 
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There is a very "good book out W recently by Lester iThurow and 
Robert Heilbroner called "Five lEconomic Problems. I thmk what 
they say ih that book is there are . various ways of dealing with in- 
flation. It is' a question of who pays the price. Right now the price 
is suppa^ to>B paid by the people who are least able to afford to 

liveiidw.; ■ , \. ^ '< t ^i.- i u 

' As far €U5 &elf-help versus^avernmen^ help, I think we have 
always had succe&sful prograims in this country when people have 
done something for thems^ves^/.. , ^ \^ , , 

Our organizations have alv<tf^ fought for that; that people 
should take some responsibility to sow6 their own problems, ;^d 
try to do things as much as they can Jpr themselves. But jliat proc- 
ess cannot occur without the help ofgoVetninent! r \ : . V J -i. , 
If 'a community development corporation statte arid; gets* chiar-- 
tared at first it needs money for stafR: If 4t dbesri't have tl^at^suji- 
port for staff it won't get off the grbun'd. - -\ • \^ ^ 

Now,'inaybe if it has some staff overtime it cotdd become eco- 
nomibally Viable and generate il^a own internal funds. But itJieeds 
support iot stcrff; It C€mn9t neq^rily also de?d with some of the. 
problems caused by ijistitutiohs beyond their control. ^ 

There is no way Vin the short term that a community developr 
ment corporatioii isrjgoing to be able to low^r the interest rate on a 
mori^age. A credit- union, after it is organized, might be able to 
give loans out at lower interest rates, and , the credit unions we are 
organizing have done that. But that tkkes .timek . 

For the moment, if yoii have verv high interest rates, and no in- 
terest subsidies such as exist in same of our/prpgraiils now that 
Reagan is eliminating, then no self-help strategy is gdmg to solve 
that problem.^ . » • 

Mr. Gray. I think you have answered my question. . 
Mr. Coleman, could you give me one more quick answer? One of 
the argumeritsUhat being given as a part of the new economic 
policy, besides fighfing inflation; which really hurts the housing m- 
dustfy— ona of»the other'argumerit^i g^von is that when many of 
,the§e cuts Q0me along there vdll be local sources of funding commg 
forward to fill the gap left by the d^r6ase. in. Federal fundmg. Do 
you see that as a realistic option in a- city Ifl^e Philadelphia--that 
there will be local, sources of /furidmg to make up for the cuts, 
whether it be in community development Uock gra^^^ 
ing assistance, or whether it be in 312 |)rdgrams or section 8. 
^ Mr. GoLEMAN. Mr: Congressman, in the main, (opal and State 
governments combined are without the resources to match anv sig- 
nificant withdrawal of Federal funds— local and State combined 
would, generally speaking, be without the resources to replace any 
substantial reduction of Federal funds. 

The Federal role is quite significant, and it is for>that reason 
that we are thankful for Federal participation in our housing ef- 
forts to help low-income people. And it is for that reason that we 
would request and ur^ U.S. Congress to continue its funding 
for housing pro^ajns fiipflow-income people. 
Mr. Gray. Thank you very much. , ' „ .y t. i 

We want^to thank the housing panel— Mr. Hamld,p^V-^Rpyal, 
Mrs. Pittman/for yoiir testimony. It will be entered*intb the record, 
'your written' t(^timony, as well as your othep testimony. 
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Again, ^^^H^fljEsimply reiterate the words* of loiy colleague 
from C^if^^MHm[lk hoiising is la vclry significant issue here in. 
the city of ifflad^^a. • W 

V 'f know in m^^$m congressional district where y9u have over 50 
petcbnt of tile abandoned houses and vacant houses pf the city that 
n decrease in funding for housing programs means, that there will 
]ie a continuation of that and not the ability for\neighbbrhood 
'groups as well as city groups to address that vpry impprtont issue. ; 
Ahd there are literally hundreds of people, thoiisahids of people, 
tens of thousands of people, who have been on; the waiting list for 

riblic housing in my congressional district^fer as much aa 8, 4, a^nd 
years. .■ ^ • >'/ --^^ ■ ^ '■ ' ' ' - 

r ji^3o I think the testimony, ^ut doubling and tripling up I havtf 
fotuid in my owij experience to be. absolutely the case as 'I have 
'irav0led throughout my district. 

.Mr. Dellums. Mr. Chairman, I would like'to thank aU pf you for 
^your presentations, certainly your questions. And I join with the 
Chair in noting that you have made an enonnous Contribution to, 
these proceedings and we deeply appreciate it. 

Mr. RoYAU Mr. Chairman, I think in the future it would be good 
if the appropriate commij^tees ii^ Washingtcm ^otdd take those 
people from those neighborhoods to mi^ the statemtotis, jbecajise- 
if you live In a neighborHood for 35 years jrou know the change. I 
have seen the changes you are talking about*. • , ' 

When you have 40 percent of the city that aire rezltera, when you 
have the people that know, that you live^ down the street from, it is 
easier, when you have the people that live in the projects— it is 
easier for them , to relate the njessage than for you ai\d I or bur 
p<?ers,^ I think it cyrpuld be very important. We must ma^e an 
•impact, and ve^y soon. . 

Mr..GRAY. Thank you, Mr^ Royal. . ^ . 

Let me say that is the exapt purpose of these hearings being, held 
here in Philadelphia ^ther than in Washington, D.C, so that 
people like yourself, who have been long-term residents ^of a neigh- 
borhood, people Uke Mrs.' Pittm^ii and othlers whc^ .actually, live in 
public housing, can come befor^ a con%|7essiohal' c6nii^ and 
submit their testimony. That been the? exact purp^ of why we 
have 'tried to bring congressional committbes to PhilaLdelp}iia, be-' 
cau^. often, these points of view, are not h^d^ in the Hialls^A^* 
gress Bimply because many people cannot travel^ Washington. 

Thanks to the chairman of the District of Columbia Committee,. 
Mr. Dellums, Philadelphia h£ifil. been the first stop in a ..series of 
hearing in 1981 to look at .urlb^ problems throughout tHe United 

• States. -"^.^^ ' ' " ■ '-/'.sV^'V.. 

Again, thank you very much for your testimony. ' * • 
[TThe, prepared staitement of Ms. Pitt^ 

^ Prepared Statement OP Ms^ Ida Mae PifTBCAN . . , : . 

Mr. Ronald V. Pellums, Chisdrmah: And fellow memben of the cSjbmittee on the 
. District of Colun&ku' first ,of all, I would' likie to, take this oppprtunny to introduce 
. . myself. My Rf^(ne is Ida l^ittman, and I am a residence of-th^ Raymond Rosen Hous- 
ing project And I aip hiere'Way to speak on behalf ^of all the tenants from tbe a^ea 
where we live. • 
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I have great difTiculty writing on this subject of the {WCiijeconQpuc problems that 
we the pS face in and^round the area wherTl live. This is a matter that con- 
cLrM thrh^e^^well as the head ind that. Mr: Dellums. .is ^^S.^^^T^T'^^^: 
- ^edrs ofTe heart cannot be properly found in law,.or «*'C<fnK'e8Sion^ Intent. 
Ou^ToM of law have no place in thrheart and should not be brought to bear upon 
S^^^ tkeTttention of your Comtnittee from the District of Colujmb^ and^flur.;;^^ 
de^^fVtends that live here in.PhUadebhia. and from, other major xities from dl ... 
Jv" the «funt S However; the law of>e land and the. law of the hept can W .^^^ 
Dro wrly brought to the attention of reawnable and concerned human bein^ w.h6re < 
tStS Stteh dSe of life/liberty and the pursuit ofhappmess.^And it is m 
thU nnrture Mr •Dfelllims, that I approach the Committee... -, . , .. 
/ 1 bSn a tS of the RaySond Rosen project fpnthfe past 5 years, and I am , 
the mottiefof ?w1 children which I a^f.rafeing by ,f 3^1f .i^.'«°„f 
the conditions are extremely deplorable:. Such as the repairs of t^ewalls, ceilmg 
fallineTa^r being shut off fot up to .4 weeks, where garbage has. been aUo wed to.^, 
bu Id Ap to d mSm of 10- fee? makiiig it i breeding ground for rats roach^.' . 
a^ so onX^inoke frotethe incinerator whith has caused many, many familieffto. 
i thSra^iSnentsill times durfeg the djy ahd late night hours Because no one 

"m? S^^ferSlfiSSr^^ contribute tp thb:pangs and sufferthg qf 

the poiTfS^ The yoiSfllid ol^ meaning the phjldren and t^^eWeri^^ . 
that^ unable to go up apd dovm Ae. stmrwayS because of few; 1^^^^ something 
mav hafloen to them-. thfere a»e no lights whatsoever frota floor to ttoor. ■ 

We a^verv much awareJkl&t the bulfeaucr^cies that control the Federal- «d to 
StltL cUtTbLcrtb 178^1 that'year th^ Congress under the Articles of Confeder- 
ftYo^di^ ttat t^i$y.(KK)J^^ fo^gHte to. the States to suppof^Wjw 
of drffe^uVrograms^ These funds go to States and loeal governmenta^o«v*t categon^ 
^1 basS^thatte for particular pu ^s. such as aid to the dependent cliildren. aid 
to^u^tion."MS^h P««'»^rilities. urb^x^^^^ 

and unemployment, insurance.' and many. many. more. The Constitutional basis tor 

ervation and assurance of genealo^cal pedigree. S^- welfare and 

HAuBine Act of 1949r-In which Congress dedared thfit: The general weitare ana 
'secuSy^f fhe nit ^and^^^^^ health giving stand^ of Us People require hou^ 
■ t^Tiduction and related community develoBment ^^"ent to remedy the 
hoiisintf shortage, the elimination of substandard and othej ^adequate hoiwmg 
Sgh -Ae dSrknce of slums and other blighted..area8, and the realization as soon 
M fSe of the ,^oal of a d*ent home tod suitable living environment,. for every. 

JS^^oTofrm^^u"^^^ 1954 and 1961 andnhe Housing 

"^e"?hrp^pt°^"unto^^^^^ social produc- 

^eS^gr^ from^ii^pl^ honest, li^^ and unpretentious, communicatwn in ou^ 
Ehold Its.this negation. Uiis deprivation, this unexplamed and unreasonable 
SnteVthe BfflWnond Rdig^roject that subtly strips a person of much, much 



UYING CONDITIONS IN THE *(PHA) HOUSING 



<^ ihe maintenance man must improve, whenever there.is a.situation that needs 
attention, so "that the problem won't get out of hand. . ^ ' > 
llKll\"^^f^fboSWr^rS"^^^ so-th^they could be inye^ti-' 

able to live in safety. • u u ' . 

11! K ffi «^"j£frT4ran ea^ building for.cleaning-and renipv. 
> ■'^tI WeSXte ljS?l"^hard line or^^the'tenants who throw things out their 
windows. ^ 



(8) We theimpleneedtohavctsome tenantoon.theBoazdpf^I^^ ■ 
may have the opportunity to fk^'ress our vi^ and opnoerns about the Uving coiidi- 
iions 'surrounding our area. ' ^ V . ^ . ' ; ; - ^ • • : . > ' 

(9) We' the iwople ricM 

whom could iuow a great^'oeu of^^ about the ^iyipg omdition^here, tiicne 
who do hot'live in Uiia surrounding don't reaUy care, bdcayse they don .t have !tb li](|^ 

bere.' ■ ■« ' ■ » ' ' * ' • * 

(10) We the people need a twen^Toiir (24>*hour.maShtenanoe man so that if a sit^ 
. UBtion happens, someone would be able to handle it < . ■ • * \ 

(11) We the people, ne^ our own police. 8tation.n>ack in lUymond I^BC|O^I^jeol< 
Mr. DellumSt surely if man can preserve space and substance for irci^iind lower 

animals, surely if reservation can be set afiide tb protect the opntinuatibn^bf specfbs | 
other tlin our own, then sutely people fanu^y>perit8 V > .i; -;^ 

Before I close this subjectTI would likelo express my appx^kdation to the (Abinmit- 
tbe, and sll the ladies and- gentlemen. \nio took itibis'.opporttuilk^ to listen, and 
express their views' on the deplorable! conditions of the housing' Here i|tPhilcidelphi£^ \ 
Penn., and throuj^put the nation^ Tlii^ ^ , '.^^ -. y'^'./- 

At this time^the Chair calls the^c^ >^^^ • ■^ '\ >^ 

' We want to welcome Mt: Harpldf Bei(i^^,;§^9^ans» and 

Mr. Jewell Williams to: tliis conglfeMonal heari^ig^ bx:i^]^^^b£^ 
ters, and this paneLi^'dis^^ 5^ i; * " '-^J 'y'''^'^' 

STATEMENTS OF HAROLD JAM^S» pkisibEN^^ GUAlui||& CIVIC : ' 

ASSOeiATION; BE^nW^l SWANS;^E3gECUW 

INTpRVENtldN NEX^^ORK; AND jfeWELI^^ 

MJBMBER, CENTRAL NORTH EJHILADEEP^U^ |^ 
■ CENTER y ' }. • ^ ■■■ ■.; ■ . . 'j^' • ■ ; " 

Mr. Gray. In the interest oif tiijaoe, sindb we are aJ^6st^4&tni^ 
to 1 hour behind schedule, I wotild like to .^k Mr. -S^anSi, I^^^ Wil- 
liams, and Mr. James if you wiU jiwt brieflyi s^ 
u£es. I will have to hold you very^ strictly to that/ ^ ^ "^ v 

I know that you have many more thmg^^ tbjtoay. J^e going to 
bring that but in the.questionipg/ Yotf wiU ;^ 
of opportunity to express thinga in detail/ft^ 
rfimarks to 3 minutes^ that would proyi^ us an opportunity to get 
indepth very quickly to sbme 6f the substai)ti|^^ questions which 
will,, of course, allow you to g^t into th^ deeper Aspects 6jf your tes- 
timony. And we lyvant to remind you alt of your testinibny which - 
will be submitted 'for the record. . ' ^ : , ■ 

The committee will come to order. ' At this time we will call on? 
Mr. Bennie Sivans, executive director, Crisis Intervention Network, 
Inc... ■. ■ ' , .'. ■ ■ ■ 

•STATEMENT OiF BENNlE SWANS ' ^ 

Mr. Swans. Th'ank^rou very much, * Congressman Gray, and 
thank you for allowing me to t^ify in front of; the committee here 
this afternoon. ^ - . ' 

'I will read several parts from my testimony 'Here' and sort of just 
try to summarize some other pieces. . 

First of all let me say that Crisis Intervention N(Btwork, Inc., was 
established in 1975 a% a community inspired ^itiative to prevent 
youlJi Violence in the city of Philadelphia. ^ , 

. This project innovation employed indigenou| jtaff and it acted ^tb 
coordinate the operational inputs jof institutibnaTlfeyel 8ervice^prb=^ ---^ . 
viders. ■ ■. .--^ ' ' ' ■' . '-'^^ ^' 



The pr«»grani has been very effective in accomphshing its mission 
and^i^ceiShnplement^tion gang-related deaths in the city have 
rediicS by more than 80 percent. By reputation, the project 
K£ aJ^Sl naKal ^rominenJT as one of the few in the country . 
suc(?esafiil in dealing with gang/youth violence. ^ i . 

Oi^lirience 4 operating the Crisis Intervention Netwo^^^^ 
Inc oroerMn in Philadelphia provides insight as.to trends of youth 
cSie E^WolSice over the years; in today^s testimony I would like 
STi2k to contemporary trends in collective youth behavior and 
i^ relationship to dianging socioeconomic circumstances m large 

"°t5^ cSrreiiTwave of fiscal atisterity .f^P^J^'^Z 
to createithe increased play of forces which are identified m being 
Siderf^rcauses of juvenL delinquency. For this reason I would 
iSe to^us initial attention on the nature and mfluence of these 

'"rSemSf ing socitJeconomic problem^^^ 

Quencv and overall crime rates is the mcreasmg unemployment 
wSV^es northern cities. Industrial relocation in t*ie Sim Belt 
Stetes S contributed to a decline in nlanufacturmg industries 
wS ha^e traditionally employed Philadelphia's blu^oUar work- 
s' SidTnstitutions ca^dng t4 Wdate ^re^rientmg the^^^^^ 
force to new service professi^aTs have failedmnder the complexity 

°"j£?Intervention Network. l|.'s field work in ^^ori^^^i^: 
borhoods indicates that the. youth who reside m these neighbor- 
hoods will face severe problfems iA a future of mcreasmg economic 

ser^S oSt^cS UichialLdy f black youth who^^!!^! 
. employment in PhUadelphia. Ander^n's research speaks to the 
Stern? shift in the structure of the region's .economy 
failure of the schdbl system to puppare »nner-city youtl^^for the 
service economy which is replacing some of the manufacturing jobs 

^°Dr£ Anderson's observations focus on the employability problems 
6i^n^yT^ty^XviK shifts in the labot market and inadequacies 
S The 3lucatjonal system create barriers to employment for aU 

^°The cutbacks proposed by the current Federal administration, 
would expound Vstnictuk. and cyclical unemployment we now 
help to address With the crisis ihtervention network program. 

Based on theie trends and a suspected direct relationship be- 
tweS yoSh unemployment and jtkvenile crime,. we anticipate an 
ipf^UTn ju^nile^rime. especially offenses involving youth vio- 

^ ''vS^l^SfrSZi"^^^^^^ with predatory youth groups. 
suK SSleni and interracial/general youth disturbanc^^sup- 

S ou? unfortunate predictiQP pf r'^.^t^P'^t^t ^S'S 
mme- Crisis Intervention Network,*inc., is playing a, key role m 
mStirie the new modes of youth delinquency and we corftmue to 
TZSi\^!iSZl emg neighborhoods where there re^^^^^^^ 
tial for renewed gan# warfare as .^loeconomic conditions change. 



It is obviously as a result of underemployment and unemploy- 
ment that Philadelphia as well as a numoer of other lai^ge urban 
areas wilrfcu^e a. m^jor upsmng in crimes, and those crimes not 
on]^ affect youth but the entire, nei^iborhood. ^ 

We have also' found soine oiQier items thett . are quite/ alarming. 
One, we found that the Federal go^nim^^ is basing a 

number of Its polici^on a dedme in youth popuilanon in most 
areas of the coimti^.l That: does not ^necessieu^il true, in our* 

urbanareas. \ - / - ' 

In fact, what we haye found is that there is a laiiger number of 
youngsters in. our urban areas and, again. Federal poliqy cut^ back 
in Federal dollars geared toward assisting youth service agfc^cies* 

If we look at the Miami, situation— in fact/ we don't even mive to 
really go thai far. We can look at what occurred in north central 
Philadelphia last . suimner. / * 

An excellent example of a community crisis solved by joint com- 
munity and institutional level actons avails itself in Cnsis Inter* 
vention Network, Inc/s coordination of community and institution- 
al response to an August 1980 civil disorder in north Philadelphia. 

In response to this potenti^ crisis/ Crisis Intervention Network 
deployed its entire field stafi^ ^stebliwed an outreach center for or- 
ganizing the range of community services and organizations de- 
ployed to quell the riot, and organized adult gang members to serve 
as a community patrol. ' . 

There have been those who suggested that the older adult gang 
member can. be-bf .no value to the i^tem. Whati we have found in 
north centrkl Philadelphia, if it had not been for the involvement 
of those young persons, those young adi^ts, thkt north Philadelphia 
would have burned. . > 

I think that people can be productive if th^y are given the oppor- 
tunity. Our civil service system, our ipuilicipal, StfiCte, and Federal; 
government, does not a|low that kind ^participation. It does not^ 
allow for creative ideas. It discriminates ajgainst the hiring of those, 
persons because of guidelines that suggest that formal education 
must be the only criteria, and does not take into consideration the 
experience of a number of persons that live in minority communi- 
ties..^ ■ ■ ' ''^ ' ' ' ■ 

Crisis Intervention Network, on th% other hand, is an agency 
that has buill its entire system around the hi^g of ic^ligenous 
p^ons, persons that are community leaders, pi^rsons with a tre- 
mendous life experience; persons that can bring forth creative and 
innovative ideas to impact on a number of situations. They have 
done so successfully with the gang problem in Philadelphia. They 
worked successfully with community-inspired leaders — persons who 
work at the community base level. 

Again*, if it had not been for those persons, iforth central Phila- 
delphia would have burned. 

To summarize. Crisis Intervention Network Inc., would consoli- 
date all stated recommendations in the creation and operation of a 
congressional t^k force on community crime preventiqn; this task 
for^e would enlist the inputs of community-based organizations, 
private sector business interests, and m^or academic institutions.. 

So composed, the propc^ed congressional task force would review 
emerging Federal legislation and provide inputs to insure that Fed- 



eral policies are consistent with the interests of grassroots commu- 

"Prima^y attention would be focused, on Poli"^,^^j^ 
empll^nt and on methods for gearmg up neighborhood crime 
prevention efforts in large and small U-^citi^. . 

The<raDecific inputs to task force proceedmgs would be as louows. 

FiiKmSu^ity-based organizations such as Crisis Intervention 
NetSk S?"3d represent the interests of grassroots commu- 
Kln^rti-aying the nature of neighborhcxxi crime problems 
and^ySflSk« Uicreased funding and transfer of contemporary 
SmepWStion programs/technologies to troubled communiti^. 

S^ond private sertor business representatives would be asked to 
arrSee fusing for demonstjation neighborhood crime prevention 
pro^Sis^buSness tepresen^ives would ^ be asked to he p^ 
S private setter involve Jent in expaning employment/tram- 
in? oDDortunities for youth in the private sector. . 

AddwSy. private sector business would participate through 
helping SSr^^onal bodi^ a Poli^ ~"duciv%to pn- 

S Xtor funding of neighborhood Proj^iteiFede^ 
programs for such contributions would be the focus m. these ex 

academic inputs to the task force would provide expert 
coS'ok the reseich and" training dimensions of commumty 

'"woXS'Sher to influence the direction, funding levels^ 
fevES of community crime prevention efforts, the proposed 
S force members would advise Federal policies governing the 
Sribution of crime prevention/employment funds on a national 

^'^t^is anticipated that such inputs would promote increases in re- 
soLes'aSd Sodologies emW^^ 

programs which, in turn, can be replicated on a broader basis m 

the future. i a ~ 

Mr. Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. Swans. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Swans follows:] 
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flflcyid isdlflBKMi ctflCff nd It! >ctnd to. cooKMMbi tte opBttlflnil ^tt*^*^ oC iiirtltucliii* - 



4^ Jml sK^M pcpvlilin, ilte | gg|a«te ijgy^^ ^^ tecoq^Uridi^ olMlan 



md tiaoB to t nilMnir itlau awB gdjcrit dMite t ^ tte Ol y tew tete 

dm dOSL lyr w pn ^ j t iflQi tte-nooiftcc tes-flttiinid nstlcnX' pBOiriMBB^te ,qm;Ok tfw CMT., 
Ih tte,. onaczy flisaiMfUL te aMuqg'idiSi siQ|/^vitf|^.^!rfi^|LnnB«'. ' J ' . m- - 



todqr't mtteay X inold lite to wpuif^ m eaaomn)^ 
tod iXM tnljtiflDrtdy te' dMBttog ■ ntl ii i wa ii^c qi w^*'^ 



■ • iH 




trim tid A te<» fti rff HrtMlly a ^i^^ 

tioM tew £dlid n^'ttefOo^ptedty oC te ciric. 



OMts i<ddi wDDMd lyuM W iMMi vteMt tte^^Mfe of aaii t: laqpt, dtl<»».; iBa g riteid 
suIjicsdob 1b itt iifK im taB ^ fli ictfc of tte ^cwniflatr Mln(te0'teBi.MMnClnt.fiO/yAKi 
'»trt ^lity.^^«te i « fter t te jbtute t dd> • li rfgal iMoocjie pollqjr.ifcldi CTii tte »1* 
of InctMdag tte rwiter oCfMSBons iAd wUl teocaa uM^piUiysd la m^ov nocttecn cltlMt 
fMlft 'At tte MM tlm It dfeltt ;ttein. pvcMoi aeotM, t)d( tte trartltlwl MfpoctiV 



ttec tte 3F0uth ite BHldi la- ttete titfji^twt hood i vtll £ms MMOi pntdm la n fc tuB i/^ 
of lz)CfM>laB MODcndo tnoutilnty nd^pMtaMBtal juscnci^* teMBCb'dDni la 1978' * 
bv oooopiLtt BKBnnS £• AriMCMQ ilioNi Madaui cteCMlM incfa aIxm^T ftoi Stedc youcb 
ito «» iMlrfnt teg^jBB^ to IWIaitoljWa. 1 ^jnda awa't smmdA i|MBi tp tte l aqg;^ 
tm riilft la tte stacuctmi o£ tte nii^fln's^Monaif vd tte fidlan,oC tte jcteol flyvOM 
tx> tu'ipmi luMBT city* youtb fiv' tte mtvIos OBOOo^t lUdi '^f rrplirfwg Hte oC tte 
aaufKtuElng Jote lost. 

X. PinfHMr Bnond B. Aid«non, iit quottd In a StedarV Jmgy 12. 19f 6 fMlitftlphto 
fiMptfOL vetieU " toa't ttauth Ladk Mm^ to fkmtHamBt Jf 
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but ihlftt In tl» Ite OBhtC mA IziKteiuKlw of tfat w%r«r1rf«l CBMt« 

in tfaB aty, «id«« ixK3«Mlx»ly riKstWi«ti|»rt» ^ In Qmm 

The cutback. Pio|»t«l by . th. coemit 
structunl nl cytJ53dmiiylfl^ i»r help fLlSS-; J^* JSrSiSn^S 
yS!±^3^^ Ad jtMolle crliB. w «tlcli»te m lydas In Joaill* ctte.. 
c^nd^y ofitencs isvolvlx^ youth vlolne aod/ar pondatny crins. 

ff^i*Ar^T*<* '« rMtt mrima idth UL»Jatuiy youth tdw^gdljnM, 

to^S^&nw «iM of youth lUUnquBcy. angnw t» «un«dlJ^ 

tzaditlxniav^ uAlgMiQcboods. «ten thm tolas poC«ti«l Sor xMMd gng vKfone 
> rmrtirlnnii 



ttiUe policy Mk«i at tte JWeaTlewtl nw lacwMingy bM tta plmtoK ctf 
youth dWlmmd- ttttlml txmd xamtA a ^IIk popuUttoof ypudi, ag^ 1^2ft. 

£U Wtv B. milar to 1975 psoJactHl m toctaaaa to tfaa i^bA ntoorliy yoUto 

F^aaoo du±« tte M's to contXMt to dMMBcd ttwJa totha awa n ttlgn y lda 
™jact»d te thU pariod. 

SSTtothalSWaT^a SSlnSX dectaaaa to tte g«nl pjilat^ iStiii'^^ ^ 
ai£e to RdladBlphU «d fivp (5) otbar laz^i ddaa idth aac^ gng probl— i.3 

cirlaU tatarvwtlia Natnorit. Ibc.. flald obaatvatlow ld«i^ a iddA i^ 

ooopo^ tha af&ct. of my tooaaaa to thjOTuUHm^yoi^^ UW^ to ^it 
ariatoS offmaa; aa urtsaa «M|»loyMnt baoonaa moca ^inm, m ara aaaSng «J«™~, 
^^f^S^ta, 20-3Cry3S^ito tola to tfaa gang P!«,«lc«aba^ thajr 

Ufescyl?jSd to tfaa ptbblaDi ioaS oortactJag youngar youth. bacauM tfaa yowg^ 
cEws analata tte criadnalMicvlor of--bldar paera. 



2. As rwortad to tha City of PhlUdalpMa Criminal JuatiLca Oooniinatlog Ooamtaalfln/Offloe 
1981 Qrlniiiial Juatloa FIai. ^ 
3 «.ter B, milar, Violeroa By Youth Ganaa mo d jouth Groupa as a Qclaa Pr cbWln / , .. 
Aaalstax:a AMnistratlDti, v; > 
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i^r :'JtJdfm ^B fiMl th y& fWhrtl policy igelndt prowtotoii ftc igwldli^ 



. ^ .. jleeU^^ Bmai tlw siDDiM tniiM fine Ite 

HMwBric Ibo., ' mtftdimKM with' wi^taSxnd mm md la- 
- f s^lM d» csDMCto ipiiw thit OB b« mdi InedSbiK oomiIct 

'kVmil*' / % QciiU luUiwfcMJflD MMcfc tfai IxniC fl^pnw 

..... .. • — .^ -^n:r. . : ll» hUlwy, dM to j«t ado- 

> ; ; .a^ly g i ^H ty to ttm nrt i ^t o rig o A MnwriiM bm m \mf tUmmat in da Qdsis &icar^ 

^r ^* . . .. V| |^ ttf , T iiy^^ of tfcg Qeiito toCTtlfln BOCTk, Itac, MCOSMbM 
'4piitim of iadlcnaa* pnoDD^. 1b» lift mclaM «f tta« mkan 
«pl».'aidasttB)dftqK of, 4nl "'Tt^ to, ttm ^t»*»^*M-^M%d th*. gacw. 
i '4l|j«sdT £ial4i9D^^ an txdmd to iafUam ywA in votitSm t» tWr 

; • . ^piyioi^ • Miii|iTrt aid fcmtfla^i erf VMOtttM. Ills opai falxlx» pbUqr of Gdki Jatmr- 

' 1^ 

/ ' imm^ta^iix.tdllt^ fail to i w o LwuiM da cmtly play of 

> ' • jP^W^^wy idaa to pnrihlai •ftlnrlrm In dadr iai«^bor- 

.Macil polii^'iMU^^ to 

tla po- 




v: «9^acli4. tel|^.ad ddlli to daft wttti ttij^ MidUL pobbl^ ja i 




!, aid d ac-itupg; bjij 



''*t''''V-v-''-^^ ■■■■■ ' v ' > 

^r'^^-- -^'':--^-; --'^^^^^^^^^ ■ V.;': \. 
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caaablm±mAmm fan* tan pcbna tfBm:^. 

^Sdcm> to this pot»gii <ri^> S^SSST^— SSSrT^ficM mA 



&i xMpoBM CO cms iLg " iV Milit^i"**^Tyr' of r*''*^*T mcv^o* ^ 



igiMB poor »d ^tolQT WPU nii* — p* —T" 




■udtf cxte yi a wnrinn rfCBcni, tm *^ ^^rimifMiliiMr ftndi 



turn CI Im wpHr a frt 
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Mr. Gray. Mr. WiUicunSt afifmrif I would like to ast you to sum- 
marize l^iefly in 3 mwutesrybur written testimony and, of course, 
the entire statement: will* l>e entered mto the record. 

STATEl^NT OF JEWELL WILLIAMS 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Gray, gentlemen, I would like to first thank 
you^for inviting the Central North Philadelphia Resource' Center 
here today for testimony. I would like- to give you a brief sunmiary 
of the Central North Philadelphia Resource Center which is the 
community patrol which served a large and major role in the prob- 
lem we had last August. 

We formed the community group of unemployed youths in our 
community to focus on a probjjem that we had in North Philadel- 
phia. We were successful with the help of our Congressman, and 
many cities groups, along with Mr. Swans' Crisis Intervention. 

Our community group realized and recognized that the problem 
in Q^n^ community was basically tihemployment, which caused 
criipp to rise drastically. We now. nciHoie^ that there is going to be a 
problem over in Chester^ well a^^e problems that have arisen 
in Florida. ^ ^ -^^ ^ \ 

Our community group' would like to^make a fecommeridation 
that the concessional committee becpm;^*^ nugor factor in dealing 
with inner city^tcftnmunity groups. We would^like for a^community' 
group like ourselves to become a major decisionmaker in the Feder- 
al Grovemment. The community groups would give a grassroots 
form of their insight as»being advocated to the Government. 

We also realize that the Reagan budget cuts do put a lot of stress 
upon black pebple as well as other jainority people. We also realize 
that the Res^gsm budget cuts would make our community as well; as 
many dtherjfcopii&iu^ become- Jiigh ^rime areas because of urn 
emplojrmeiatt. T tv^- ^ ' 

The Central \N9]^K^ Resource Center. is basically a 

volurita^3^ gi^oupri^^ to see more thiiigs happening; 

more poisitivelwork If^;^ Federal iGroverninenfr^ ; 

Mr. Gray. Thank j^pu:^^^^ much?^ Mr. .William^, -And now Mr. 
flarold James. ^ • ^ ' ^ - .^V * 

iwn-J^fT James, we have received a cop^of youf testimony. We would 
like to ask you to try to summarize it in brief. We will be asking^ 
questions aboat' not only what you ,^ave said, l)ut what you have 
.written.. . ' ' r'^'. J^^^^-^'- 

' James. Thank you, Mr^i^j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ i / 

15 Lam sqr^-to say that th^tt:^^^ entire ftestimonyr I have to 

get you two niiQr0 pages. ^^ .^ - " ^ 

Anyhow; 5^]V^^ the committee and con- 

cerned citizeii^, 4^ afternoon. We are honored to be before this 
distingui^hed^lSbdy of our Nation's lawmakers from the 97th Con- 
gress. Weft^k^^^t^^^ to thank you for inviting iis. Also we must 
commend your chkirm^ and you for having the wisdom of holding 
a series of heariri^'^ jn several of our major urban centers around 
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the country, t8 more effectively impact on fe^oua urban prob^^^ 
thlt^SpiSy worsening, as is the case m our city of fhiladel- 

thanks must be recorded from your colleague, the gentle- 
marSm pSmwlSiia, and our Congressman of the Second Con- 
SSsi^S eSX^ William H Gray^m. who has-been ^mg 
STSSurces to h4lp us work on this problem we are about to ex- 

*"w?^' here as represitatives from the Guardian League 
wWchTcoiSrisJof^ members, predominantly black active * 
^Uce offiSre^^bSt oS concern extends to law enforcement issues 
TSey SSi the total community and the black community m ^ 

^^e'hope to impact on you about a serious urban problem In oi^ 
•* tult^j^ht hp hanuenine in other major urban areas. We are 
tZSS i^^o^r^^'SSy the most ekctiye way Federal re- 
and policies ckn be used in solving these^problems. _ 
STlXr from former President Carter, addressed^to the dele 
i at oS iSiTh a^ual conference of the Katipnal Black PoUce 
Nation S year in New York >City„of which I quote -m part. 

•v.. -* ^r>A Am\ With the oroblems of our cities m human 

^demanding and worthwhUe jobs in our society.. • - ; 

There is severe underrepresentation of blacks at aU^levels of the 
PhUadelphiriolice Department. This underrepresentefiorv is the 
reLuft of the use of discriminatory criteria for hinng and pramo-. 

''°SeT>d^i'trin/1SVomotional^^^^^^ systeiris have an 
adl^L lmiart o" black .cLcUdates for entry and promotions; it 

^W«a5^i»ThlS 

have a .^mSg Sterest in eliminating the effects of discn^in^ 
tiorfrom Wring and promotional decisions in the police depart- 
ment an^ ?ip??ving the quality of law enforcement in Philadel- 

^^'^■t us examine the period 1965 to 1970. Philadelphia; was -one of 

th^flw mS^^c^ii w^^^^ avoided a major yiole^V'^i' tl?S?v°w^ 
tion It must be noted that during this period of time the city was 
JrippedS 2me of the most insensitive police command m the 

^ wK w Altadelphia calm? One of the reasons for the relative 

"^llS SfiS^'rs" ^r^t^'hu^Sti^een command and the deli, 
erv of reS S services because they were able to operate in pre- 
ffiSy^lack populated districts, from a black perspective. 



.The perted was preceded hytfl^^ oA Columbia Avenue 

and it seems to have been th^'iinipetCte-f^^^ influx of 

blacks into the ranks of the polioe rile|)i^^Fiti^n^ as well as upwaixl 
mobility^ for blacks. $ - ' ' v ^ 

It is our contention that the .dpdsion to tire more blacks made 
after the 1964 riots staved ofTtwblo^jJy conft which were 

being perpetrated ^in other m^r cities, which at that time , were 
being lauded for tHe sensitivity at the top. . > ^ 
. It is key to note that duringthis period of jgain there was. a sigr ; 
nificant.sejt^ck with the.appomtment of JVank L. Rizzo as police 
commissioner and his su^sequ^;nlr rise to maybn- 

One of his first moves, that accelerated the systexnatic discrimi- 
nation against blacks; was to transfer contrci of^he civilian person- 
nel departmtat selection prMP^ for candidai^ to the police de-: 
partment. Jgr • . -"^ r 

Prior to Commissioner Rizl^^ye^lection. of 'police l^didates by 



the' personnel >dep£utment r^l^^p^^ at a ' 

rate nearly proportional ta tbej^TO in the city, such that 

by 1967 blacks reflected 27 jifertlftt^^ 

After RizzQ took^y^^ tlfe^ ;'fl£w?^^ to a low of 7 percent 

in a 4-year period;^ tWrel^/ei^lS:^^ a discrimina- 

tion suit to be instituted*/ . * ' : ' 

As a result of the Rizzb reign tire' su:^* now faced ^th the distinct 
possibility of an aU-whi*e police departihent inTappfpxi^ 10 to 
15yedr8.^ ■ ' ' ' / * 

What iB very sigWiumt is that duri^vthe pi^pd mentioned the 
black' population in the city rose and is how estiinatied'to be at 
least 45 percent. Yet black representation i^ij^er in total number 
of^blaicks and percentage in a fiolide ileparti&ent that has risen in 
toCal complement >!firom!6,900 to nearly 7,500; the number of blacks 
feU from over 1,406 down to about 1,200. : 

^ is also very significant that black officers have not been de- 
fendants in legal actions charging brutality and they work pre- 
dominantly in the areas where those l^al actions emanate. 
-*^The le^ action ariung from the discriminatory impact of ckjy 
hiring and promotion was basically politically instigated. This is 
not to say that there was not solid grouhdwork for such a legal un- 
dertaking but that for such action to be successful the affected 
class must be prepared and ready for such an undertaking. 

It would be safe to say that of the successful suits litigated, thie 
large migonty were instigated by the class seeking governmental 
aid and not governmental agency soliciting an aggrieved class, no 
matter how valid the discriminatory situation may have been. 

llie Shapp and Rizzo administrations were not in accord and 
they were warring cind, as the old Indian saying goes, "When the 
elephants battle, the grass gets hurt." , 

Black pflRcers "were not -sufficiently aware of the gravity of the 
situation and the aiira of the 1965. civil rights movement had not 
yet worn off. It is dear that the court was aware of the, problems in 
Philadelphia and Acknowledged- the rightfulness of the moral argu- 
ment but felt impotent to get invojlved in eliminating local govern- 
ment prerogative and sfdmiMsti^ative incompetence^ 
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The police department is the criminal justice instikutiph wMch 
usually has first contad.with the citizens. We patrol the cpmmunir ^; 
ty and conduct investigations when crimes are committed. - 

We recognized the public's fear of crime and demands for jwUce, 
bfiTicers to be sensitive to the needs of the community in which toey 
serve. We are concerned about their exclaiming for a response ftona 
our leaders at all levels of government. But we can never hope^ to 
achieve a just and lading solution to crime and/or a sensitive 
poli^» department without first addressing the reahti^ tl^t-ulipaSft 
on th^m. • ' . - . ' 

There is an undeniable critical shortage of black supervisors, mr • 
eluding detectives; because of this condition there is abraa^v^aiid : 
noncohesive ,interaction between, black ;3hd white police officers - 
and between the police and black community. - . v • , ^ 

* Furthermore, the failure to incorporate blacks m aU capacitHM ot ; ; 
police work has created unrest among black officers and nustiiist 
of the police .department and the city administr^ion'-by black 
Philadelphians. i u 

The Guardian Civic League has continued to tuticulate these ^ 
conditions and we have illustrated the severe and critical shortage 
of black supervisors in the Philadelphia Police Department ^ 
We have also reflected the frightcftiing trend of promotions and 
retirements that will result in further alienation of the black com- 
munity from the police department. Such, alienation will resist 
increased violence, resentment, and n^trust on both sides of the 
• police/community relationship. • o i i . j- - 

The trend that is illustrated in attachment No. 3 clearly_incli- 
cates to black police officers that upward mobility within the Phila- 
delphia Police Department is restricted and does not mclude them. 

Of course, the black population of Philadelphia is even more con- 
cem^. Because of the existing sit^ation, there is ?i lack of viable 
role models exposfed to black children.- Young black Philadelphians 
perceive that the only contact they can possibly have with the 
criminal justice system will be in a n^ative vein and not as profes- 
sionals in that system. » ■ ^ , , 

In the 1960'8 during the height of urban unrest in our country, 
the Kemer Con^mission reported that one of the major reasons for 
racial upheavals in our metropolitan areas was the tension created 
when communities are policed by police officets that do not under- 
stand the customs and subculture of that community. 

The commisgion went on to recommend that "Pplice departments 
in our urban areas must reflect the racial and ethnic makeup ot 
the community served." ■ . - ^v ^ i nu i j i 

During a recent period of racial unrest m north central PhUadel- 
phia many residents of North Philadelphia expressed the need for 
more black *polic^ officers and supervisorsy irt their community; 
many were shocked and angry about there not bemg one black 
above sergeant in the north pentral police division where 90 per- 
cent of the residents are black*. . 

There can be no question ^of a tremendous need for a nwssive 
influx of black police officers into the supervisory positions of the 
Philadelphia Police Department. .i^. 

Examining the statistical data provided with this paper Mie can 
clearly see that without an immediate and intensified effort to in- 
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crease the amount of black supervised in (he poMc^ department 
the situation will worsen to the poipt where blacK citizens of Phila- 
delphia may resort to the strat^ of the.1960'8 aiiS "take to the 
streets." - . V - - ' • 

Unfortunately, substantial gains for blacks have been made o^ly 
after much bloodshed, violence, Ipss^of life, property, and to manjr 
black Philadelphians that is the only road to travjel for change. , 

The Guardian Civic League does hot subspribe to violence. We 
recognize* that diBord^rs in urban areas are . on the most part re- 
sponses to high uneniployment,* hiring conditions, and imjust and 
arbitrary treatment hy local governmental agencies. 

Violent disordei:^ are usually catalyzie4 by an incident within the 
criminal' justice system. That may range fronci . a perception of 
police misa)nduct through deadly force or th^ lack of proper pros- 
ecution resulting through the court finding of nc* guilty to some 
chai^erperceived as'a racial incident. < 'a • 

We therefore urg^ this prestigidiis committee to help implement 
the machinery wluch must be set in motion to inspire that local 
government in major urban centers make their police departments 
understand that its interest in race relations milst extend beyond 
merely controlling disorders, that real and concrete efforts must be 
made that will lead to a better imderstanding of the views and cul- 
ture of minority residents. ' * 

This knowledge must be reflected in the police department's poli- 
cymaking and plaiming procedures, which must mhance and im- 
prove the quality of law enforcement in those respective urban cen-' 

tei^. ■ ■ r • . • ,••>•. 

While violence cannot be the final answer to the numerous griev- 
ances in. our m£aor urban centers across this gi^eat Nation, we, 
being apart of this unfair criminal justice system, must ask: What 
besides a civil disorder does it take for any or all levels of govern- 
ment to sense and react to these many pattern? of discrimination 
in our criminal justice system generally anil police departments in 
particular? * 

The GuardiaiJ Civic League encouraged you in your ^^9°^. to 
use^all the resources necessary to make Philadelphia a constructive 
exmhple for other cities across this Nation by increasiiig minority 
Nreprepentation at all levels in our police department. ' 

You may' help solve the Nation's problem of why it sitill seefihs so 
difficult for the criminal justice system to provide equal employ- 
ment, service, and elementary justice to.minority people. 
* We have addressed this problem with our mayor, who is ulti- 
mately responsible for allowing this situation to continue to date, 
and have suggested several solutionsi one being tliaj the city ad- 
ministration resort to use a section of our civil service regulations 
which allows the police department to request certification of infli- 
vidusOs having particular skills or experiences that would add to 
the performance of the job they will enter, ahead of other eligibles 
on the list that do not have those needed qualifications. . 

The league feels that there is a definite need for pblic^supervir 
sors with the experience and skills that one obtains by being black 
in America and that the appointment of these people to various su- 
pervisory positions in the Philadelphia Police Department with 



these qiidificatio^ft W^^^ of tremendous benefit to alU||uladeU 

^VWe iiave also presented ■to our mayor a 23-ppge paper prepared 
by our attorney that details a description of need^ a proposed plan, 
and the legal authority to implement it . 

The plan would end the exclusion of a disproportionate, number . 
Of blacks and enable Philadelphia , to meet its . duty to ehmmate 
past discriiiination, and it is clearly constitutional. . , , ^ . 

We hkve attachedia copy of this position paper for your xommit- 
tee's information, hoping that administrators in other urban/i^ejir 
ters who have the courage to remedy past discnmrnation will use 

' We cannot allow this constant regression in professional mobiU^ 
' to decimate the ranks' of black police officers 4n tius city or any 
other major urban area across our Nation.- , . . , ^, . 

Somewhere I read people were characterized into^ three tyjpes. 
one, people who make things happen; two, pppple who see thmgs 
happen; and, three, people, who don't know >yhat IS happening. 

In the area that we address you about today, our administration 
are the number two type of pedpl6 who. see things happen andpve 
appropriate lip service. However, we believe those .of you are.here 
today from our Nation's Capital, taking the time>^ hsten-a^^ 
concerned about the, welfare of others, ar^ the first tend of people 
who somehow Or another will .find f -^ray to make things happen 
because you care about our urban centers. 
[The material referred to follows:] 
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M of Philadelphia " ; ^ ^ 

OiHic<: 1516 W. CIraird A»t,rfhilidel^^ 

:U15> 7«WKf:l ; . iuNE 15, 1?81 
S .>VHJ11SE OF llEPKtStiiTATIVES.^IIIJIETY-SEVy ilTH CONGRESS * . 
. .TESTI?<OMY BEFORE THE COHmTtEE OfeTB E: DISTRICT OF C0LUM>IA>0W 
OVERSicHT HEARINGS Ab1)UT MAJOR FROJim' 1^^^ 

TEMPLE UMlVERSlTY^ PHILAPELFHIA. FEWMSYLVAMiA. ^ W 

• - * mr; . chairmahV membi rs or .^he coiwit«u ahd cowcejned 

CITIZEMS/ GOOD AFlllllTb'cniw^' WE ARt BOBOREJ TO BE BEFORIE THIS 
DiSTIHGUlSaEp BOD? OP OttR HATIOWS iAVHARERS noM tBE^«7th 
CONQ^ESsd^E TARE THIS TllfjJ TO THAHR*' TOU^ FOR IHVITX NG. D% . ALSO 
VE. ifVST COMMEND ft)l/fe'CHAijiMA!j AHD TOtI FOR iHAVI^IG THE WlSDOk OF 
HOLDING A' SERrtS OF HEARlH(iS IN SEVgRAL oV^^C^^ ^iV'' , 

CENTERS, AROTJND THE QOUHTRT;, tO. MORE EFFECT1v£lT IMPACT ON 
SERlOul^.RBAN PROBLiahS TBlXf ARE EAPlDLY WORSEHlUC SOCH AS, IS 
THE CASZ 1N.>PUR.^1TT. OF FhlLADELFHlA.^ MAHt,. TBAlIRS MU8J IE ^V. 
RECORDI^D FOR TOUR COLLIAGDE, THE ptHTLmH FRSM FEHHSTLVAHU^ 
AND OJ?R Coi^RESSMAH O^TBE SECOND COHCKSSlOHfL DISTRICT, 
R^VtREND WILLIAM ^RAT 111 . WHO HAS BEEN U.SIHG HIS RESOURCES 
TO HELP US KjpRK OH " THIS .PROBLEM W^gARB ABOUT TO EXPOUND OH. 

WE ARE HERE iiS REF|^SENTAT1VES FROM THE GUARDIAN CIVIC 
LEAGUE .* LOCAL CHAPfctER OF THE HATIOHAL BLACK F&ICE ASSOCIATION . 
WHICH^ HAS $3 CHAPTERS IR TWENTY-THREE STATES AHD' THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMbW REPRESENrtHG OVER . 20, 000 BLACK POl/iCE OFFICERS . 

ACROSS thI^ountry^. . . ; ; ff ' ; ■ 

ON.'BEHi^F:OF?THX CUAiuif^ irAGUEV WHICH IS COMPRISED. 

OF ^Oo4eMBER6;- PREDOM1KATEW ACTIVE POLICE. OTFICERS'. 

WE STATE: gJ^E OF, OUR ORGANIZATJ^H VS OBJECTIVES IS TO F1<»«P^P 
justice:^ fS^RNESS and EFFECtlVEl|ESS^VlH POtlCE work. OUR FEI^ 
SPECTIVE Is'iHAT OF BtACK ||tl,CE OFFlCEkS; BUT OUR C^ 
EXTENDS TO LA|^fkNFOHC?MEHT ' ISSUES AS TflEY AFFECT THE TOTAL.;V^ 
COMMUNITY, AMD THE Bli^ COMMUNITY IH PARTICULAR, Vt HPPE*:T0 
IMPACT ON ioU ABOUT. A SERIOPS URIaH PROBLEM IN OUR ClTV TEAT 
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iilOHT BE HAPPENING IN OTHER MAJOR URBAN AREAS. JN THAT YOU MAY- IDENTIFY 
THE MOST EFPECTIVE WAY . FEDERAJ^. RESOURCES AND POLICIES CAN BE USED IN . 
SOLVING THESE PROBLEMS. ■ ^ 

' IN A LETTER FROM FORMER -PRESIDENT CARTER / ADDRESSED TO THE DEL- 
ECXtES^r OUR EIGHT ANNUAL CONmENCE OF THE NATIONAL BLACK ^LICB 
ASSOCIATION LAST YEAR IN NEif* YDWt CITY, OF WHICH 1. QUOTE 'llJ^^ART 
. "POLICE OFFICERS .MU$T MEET AND ^T)EAL witH* the; PROBLEMS 

^» OF OUR CITIES IN HUMAN TERMS , AND THEY KNOW PERHAPS 

BETTER THAN ANYOjJE ^ELSE HOW DIFFICULT AND DANGEROUS 
THOSE PROBLEMS CA>I BE. \. . 

BLACK POttCE OFFICERS, BOTH MEN ASB WOMEN, C^RRY 
• A HEAVIER BURlft^H' AS POLICE OFFICERS BECAUSE THE'. FAIL- 

URES OF SOCIAL PROGRXmS^AND OF THE ^RIKINAL JUSTICE 
SYSTEM OFTEN FALL HEAVIEST UPON BLACK PEOPLE. lyEIAT 
IS WHY BLACK POj^lCE OFFICERS HAVE A VERY SPECIA^^ RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. ''tOUR SOCCESS IN MEETING THAT KESPDNS- . 
IBILITY IN THE PAST HAS BEBH^UTSTANDIIIG>, AND I. WISH 
YOU COMTINtJED SUCCESS IN THE tUTURE AS YOB Pi;^rORM ' 
' ONE OF THE MOST DEMANDING. AND WQRTHVMLE JOBS . IN dUR i 
. SOCIETY." ' . t- . 

' * ' ■ \ * ■ ■* - 

.^.v THERE IS SEVtRE UNDERREPRESENTAWON OF SLACKS AT ALL LEVELS OF THE 

PHIIADELPHIA POLICE DEPARTMENT. fi-TPIS UNd'eRREPRESENTATION l^SAtHE RESULT 
' OF>THE USE OF DISPRIMINATORY-CRITERIA FOR HIRING AND PROMOTftlNS OVER. ' 
/the LAST FIFTEEN YEARS. T^E EXISTING ^HIRIKS AND l-ROMOTJONAL SELECTION 
SYSTEMS HAVE AN ADl^^RSE IMl^ACT ON BLACK CANDIDATES :%R ENT^. AKD PRO- 
MOTIONS IT ALSO PERPETUATES THEyEFFECTS OF^ PAST ^-iftSCRIMINATION. THE 
CIT^ OF PHIlADELPHIA AND.jlTHE PHILADELPHIA POLICE DEPARTMENT HAVE A 
COMPELLING INTEREST IN ELIMINATING THE ETFECTS OF DI ^RIMINATION FROM 
HIRING AND PROMOTIONAL DECIS^CONS I« THE POUNCE DEPARTMENT A!ID IMPROVING 

tiTe quality of law enforcement in phIlad^phia. . V 

^ LET U$ EXAMINE THE PERIOD 19»5 TO 1 970 , PHILADELPHIA WAs' ONE OF THE 
ftw MA^OR. CITIES ^ICH AVOIDEl) A MAJOR VIOLENT RACIAL CONFRONTATION;' 
IT MUsV BE NOTED THAT DURING THIS PERIOD OF «ME THE CITY WAS GRIPPED 
WCITH SOME O^ THE MOST IliSENsSlVE POLICE COMMAND IN THE p^^TORY OF/THt: 
, ijiftTY. WHY wis PHILADELPHIA CALM? ONE «»f THE REASONS FOR THE RELATIVE ^ 
^tiAl-MNESS tS DIRECtLY^RELATED to'THE F^CT THAT JHJRE- WAS AN " AU TIMe/ . \ 

HIGH OF BLACK OFFICERS ON THE Ffj^CE AT^HAT TlflE. BLACKS REPRESENTED 
*OVER ZOZ OF THE DEPARTMENT \J^1LE THE Tmi BLACK P^^ULATION WAS LESS. 
THAN 30; QF THE CITV. BLACK OFFICERS WERE THE BulfER BETWEE^J COMMAND^ . 
^ND THE D^IVERY OF REAL POLICE SERVICES BECAUSE THEY WERE l|BLE ,^0 



l- OPERATE IN PREDOMINATELY BLACK POPULATED DI^llc4cTj§» FROM A BLACK . BER- 
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SPECTIVE. * . , , 

THE PERIOD WAS PRECEDED BY THE 1964. RIOT ON COLUMBIA \vENUE AND 
W*^:^t\^EMS to HAVE been THE IMPETUS FOR THE MASSIVE INFLUX OF SLACKS 

INtI THE RANKS OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT, AS WELL AS UPWARD MOBILITY ^ 
FQRi^ACKs/ IT Is OUR COllTENTION THAT TBI DECISION TO HIRE MORE 
BLACKS MADE AFTER THE 1964 RIOTS STAVED OFF THE BLOODY CONFRONTATION 
WHICH WERE BEINC^ PERPETRATED 'in OTHER MAJOR CITIES; WHICH AT THAT 
XIME WERE^BEINC LAUDED FOR THE SENSITIVITY AT THE TOP. IT IS KEY TO ' 
NOTE THAT DURING THIS PERIOD OF GAIN THERE WAS A SIGNIFICANT StJBACK 
(Rafar to An»to«y of • R«cl»t Conaplr.cy ••e Att«ch««Bt»ll) WITH THE 
PAFFOIHTMEHT OF FRANK L. RIWO AS POLICE COMMISSIONER. AND HIS SUiSE- 
QUENT RISE TO MAYOR. ONE OF HIS FIrSt MOVeS; THAT ACELERATED THE 
SYSTEMATIC DISCRIMINATION ikGAINST BLACKS, WAS TO TRAN8TER CONTROL OF 
THE CIVILIAN PERSONNEL TePARTMENT SELtinON. PROCESS FOR CANDIDATES TO 
THE POLICE DEPARTMENT. PRIOR W COMMISSIONER RIIEO, THE. SELECTION 0^ 
POLICE CANDIDATES BY THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT RESULTED IN BLACKS BEING 
SELECTED AT A RATE NEARLY PROPORTIONAL TO THEIR POPULATION IN THE CITY, 
SUCH THAT BY 1967 BLACKSS REFLECTED 27X,OF POLICE fcECRUITS. AFTER RI220 
T^OK OVER, THE FIGURE PLUMMETTED TO A LW OF 7X IN A FOUR YEAR PERIOD. 
. THEREBY ESTABLISHING THE BASIS FOR A DISCRIMINATIOM SUIT TO BE INSTIn 
TUTED«(scc «xcerpt #1 Attachment #2). 

»S A RESULT OF THE RIZZO REIGN, WE ARE NOW FACED WITH THE DIS- 
TINCT POSSIBILITY OF AN ALL WHITE POLICE DEPARTMENT IN APPROXIMATELY 
10-15 YEARS. WHAT IS VERY SIGNIFICANT IS THAT DURING THE PERIOD 
MENTIONe!)/ THE ?^Acl^ POPULATION IN THE CITY ROSE AND' IS NOW ESTIMATED 

TO^E AT LEAST 45X, YET BLACK REPRESENTATION IS LOWER IN TOTAL NUMBER 
OF BLACKS AND PERCENTAGE IN A POLICE DEPARTMENT THAT HAS RISEN IN TOTAL 
CQNPLIMENT FROM 6900^TO . NEARLY . 7500 , BLACKS FROM OVE* 1400 DOWN TO AB^UT 
' 1200. IT IS ALSO VERY SIGNIFICANT THAT BLACK OFFICERS HAVE NOT BEEN 
DEFENDANTS IN LEGAL ACTIONS CHARGING BRUTALITY AND ^IMPROPER SHOOTINGS. 
■ CLOSB TO THEIR PERtENTAGES IN THE DEPARTMENT AND TEET WORK PERDOMINATELY^ 
IN THE AREAS WHERE THOSE LEGAL ACTIONS EMINATE> , ' ., 

THE ^GAlI ACTION. ARIS^;FR0M THE DISCRI»ft?!ATORt IMPACT O^CITY t 
HIRING AND PROMOTIONAL WAS IRiWy POVITtCALLY^ ^IS IS 

NOT TO «AY THAT THERR WAS NOT SOLID GROUND lg)RK FOR SUCH A LlGAL UNDER- 
TAKING ^UT THAT FOR SUCH ACTION TO BE SUCCESSFUL, THE AFFECTED CLASS 
MUST be: PREPARED AND REAdY PdR SUCH AN UNDERTAKING.. ,1.T WOULD BE SAFE TO 
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.SAY THAT OF THE SUCCESSFUL JUITS LITIGATED, THE LARGE MAJORITY VEtl 
ijtNSTIGATED BY THE CLASS SEjSI^IlG GOVERHMENTAL AID AHD HOT GOVERHMEWTAL , 
AGENCY SOLICITING AN ACGRf^VEP CLASS, NO^ATTER HOW VALID THE Dlf- 
CRIMINATORY SITUATION MAY HA^ BEEN. THE SHAFF AND RIZZO ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS WERE NOT IN ACCORD AND THEY WERE WARRING AHD AS THE OLD 
INDIAN SATING GOES, "WHEN THE ELEFBAHTS BATTLE, THE GRASS GETS HtRT.* 
BLACK OFFICERS WERE NOT 80FFICIENTLT AWARE OF THR GRAVITY OF TER 
SITUATION AND AURA OF THE 1965 CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT BAD EOT WORE OFF, 
IT IS CLEAR THAT THE COURT WAS AWARE OF THE FROBLEMS IE fHILADELFBiA 
AND ACKNOWLEDGED THE RIGHTFULNESS OF THE MORAL ARGUMENT BUT FRRLS 
JMPOTENT TO GET INVOLVED IN ELIMINATING LOCAL GOVERNMRNT FEROGATIVR 
AND ADMIHSTRATI^R incompetence/ (••• txctrpt #1 AtttchMBt #2) 

THE POLICE DEPARTMENT IS THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE lESTITUTlOB VEICE 
USUALLY HAS FtRST CONTACT WITH THR CITIZENS. VE FATROL TIR COilmjEiTT • 
AMD CONDUCT INVESTIGATIONS WHEN^CRIMES ARE COMMITTRD. « " 

WERECONIZED THE PUBLIC'S FEAR OF CRIME AND DEMANDS TOR FOLICR 
OFFICERS TO BE SENSITIVE TO THE NEEDS OF THE COMMUNITY IE VEICE TBRY 
SERVE. WE ARE CONQERKeD ABOtiT THEIR EXCLAIMING FOR A RRSFOESE FROM 
OUR LEADERS AT ALL LEVRLS OF GOERRBMRNT. BUT VR CAB BRfRR EOFR.TO ^ 
ACHIEVE A JUST AND LASTING SOLUTION TO CRIME AND/OR A SRBSITITR FOLICR 
department; WITHOUT FIRST ADDRESSING THE REALITIES TEAT IMPACT ON TEEM. 

THERE IS AH UNDENIABLE CRITICAL ^HORTAGE OF BLACK 8UFRRVI80E8, 
INCmDING DETECTIVES,. BECAUSE OF THIS CONDITION THERE IS ABRASIVE ABD 
NONCOHESIVE INTERACTION BETWEEN BLACK AND WHITE POLICE OFFICERS, ABD 
- BETWEEN THE POLICE AND BLACK COMMUNITY. 'VuRtHERMORE , TEE FAILURE TO 
INCORPORATE BLACKS IN ALL CAPACITIES OF POLICEWORK HAS CRRATED UNRES* ' ' 
AMONG BLACK OFFICERS AND MISTRUST OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT AND THE CITY 
ADMINISTRATION BY: BLACK FHILADELPHIANS . 

THE GUARDIAN CIVIC LEAGUE HAS CONTINUED TO ARTICULATE THESE COBDI* 
TIONS AND WE HAVE ILLUSTRATED (••• «tt«ch»«nt #3) THR SRVRRE ABD CRITICAL 
SHORTAGE OF BLACK SUPERVISORS IN THE FHILADELFHIA FOjUCR BRFARJMRBT. WE 
HAVE ALSO REFLECTED THE FRIGHTENIBC TREND OF PROMOTIONS ABD RETIREBRBTS 
(••e •tt«ch««nt §3) THAT WILL RESULT IN FURTHER ALIRNATIOB OF TEE BLACK 
COMMUNITY FROM^THE POLICE DEPARTMENT. SUCH ALIEiATIQN WILL RESULT IB* 
INCREASED VIOLENCE, RESENTMENT AND MISTRUST ON BOTH SIDES OF THE POLICE/ 
COM.MUNITY RELATIONSHIP. THE TREND THAT IS ILLUSTRATED IN ATTACHMENT #3, 
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CLEARLY INDICATES TO BLACK POLICE OFFICERS THAT OmRD MOBILITY WITHIK 
THE PHILADELPHIA POLICE DEPARTMENT IS RESTRICTED, AMD DOES WOT INCLUDE 
THEM. OF COURSE, THE* BLACK POPULATION OF PHILADELPHIA IS EVEN MORE 
CONCERNED. BECAUSE OF THE EXISTING SITUATION, THERE IS A LACK OF VIABLE 
ROLE MODELS EXPOSED TO BLACK CHILDREN, YOUNG BLACK PHILADELPHIANS 
PERCEIVE THAT THE ONLY CONTACT THEY CAN POSSIBLY HAVE WITH THE CRIMINAL 
JUSTltE SYSTEM WILL BE IN A NEGATIVE VAIN AND NOT AS PROFESSIONALS IN 
THAT SYSTEM. 

IN THE 1960'S DURING THE HEIGHT OF URBAN UNREST IN OUR COUNTRY, THE 
KERNER COMMISSION REPORTED THAT ONE OF THE MAJOR REASONS FOR RACIAL UP- 
HEAVALS, IN OUR METROPOLITAN AREAS WAS THE TENSION CREATED WHEN COMMUNI- 
TIES #RE POLICED BY POLICE OFFICERS THAT DO NOT UNDERSTAND THE CUSTOMS 
AND SUBCULTURE OF THAT COMMUNITY^ THE I:0MM1SSI0N WENT ON TO RECOMMEND 
THAT:, "POLICE DEPARTHENTS IN OUR URBAN AREAS MUST REFLECT THE RACIAL AND 
ETHNIC MAKEUP OF THE COMMUNITY SERVED." DURING A RECENT PERIOD OF 
RACIAL UNREST IN NORTH CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA, MANY RESIDENTS OF, NORTH ' 
PHILAD|1,PHIA ^XPRESSED^ THE NEED FOR MORE BLACK POLICE OFFICERS AND 
SUPERVISORS IN THEIR COMMUNITY ; MANY WERE SHOCKED AND ANGRY ABOUT THERE 
NOT BEING ONE BLACK ABOVE SERGEANT IN THE NORTH CENTRAL POLICE DIVISION 
(22od 4 23rd Police Dl»trlcti), WHERE 90X OF THE RESIDENTS ARE BLACK. 

THtR^CRN BE HO QUESTION OF A TREMENDOUS HEED FOR A MASSIVE INFLUX 
OF BLACK POLICE OFFICERS INTO THE SUPERVISORY POSITIONS OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHl'A . 'POLICE DEfARTMENT. EXAMINING THE STATISTICAL DATA (attach»«nt 
lA) PROVIDED WITH THIS PAPER, ONE CAN CLEARLY SEE THAT WitHOUT AN IMME- 
DIATE AND INTENSISIED EFFORT TO INCRrASE THE AMOUNT OF BLACK SUPERVISORS 
IN THE POLICE DEPARTHENT, THE SITUATION WILL W(»SEN TO THE POINT WHERE 
BLACK CITIZENS OF. PHILADELPHIA MAY RES^ORT TO THE STRATEGY OF THE 1960'S 
AND. "TAKE TO THE STREETS." ; UNFORTUNATELY, SUBSTANTIAL GAINS FOR BLACKS 
• HAVE BEEN MADE ONLY AFTER MUC|^ BLOODSHED, VIOLENCE, LOSS OF LlfE, PROP- 
ERTY AND TO, TOO MANY BLAtK PHILADELPHIANS THAT IS THE ONLY ROAD TO "^RAVI 
FOR CHANGE. 

^THE GUARDIAN CIVIC LEAGUE DOES HOT SUBSCRIBE TO ViOlENCE, WE RECON- 
I2E THAT DISORDERS IN URBAN AREAS ARE ON THE MOST .PART RESPONSES TO HIGH 
UNEMPLOYMENT, HIRING CONDITIONS, UNJUST AND ARBITRARY TREATTMENT BY LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES. VIOLENT DISORDERS ARE USUALLY CATALYZED BY AN 
' INCIDENT^WITHIN THE CRIMINIAL JUSTICE SYSTEM. THAT MA^ RANGE TROM A 
PERCEPTION OF POLICE MISCONDUCT THRU DIABLY JORCE, OR THE LACK OF PROPER 
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PROSECUTION THROUGH THE COURl( PIHDIHC OF MOT GUILTY Tp ONE CHARGE. WITH ■ 
A PERCEIVED RACIAL. INCIDENT. WE THEREFORE URGE THli FRESTICIOU S " , 
COMMITTEE ^TO HEtP IMPLEMENT THE MACHINERY WHICH MUST BE SET MqTlON 
TO* WSURE THAT LQCAL GOVMNMBNT IN MAjdR*URnA*l CENTERS , MAKE THEIR PQLlCt 
DEPARTMENTS UNDERSTAND ITHAT ITS IHTElftST IN RACE DELATIONS MUST EXTEND 
B?YOHiy ^4ERELY "CONtROLLlNG DlSOlDEtS THAT. REAL AND COKCRETB EFFORTS 
'MUBtU^.'mADE that will LEAJ) to a lETtER oWeRSTANDING OF THE VIEWS AND 
: CUtTUI* ft* HWORITY RESIDENTS THIS KNOWLEDGE MUST BE! RfcTLECTED IH JHI ; 
POLICE OIPARTHENT* S' WLlfc<MAKMG; AKD^YLANNIN^ PROCEDURES; Z WHlCK MUST > . 
rScLOftE ADI^QUAf^ REtlil'EkENTAtlQJi. 6f M1N0R,1TIE5^:XH tHISE FOginollMO 
iNHA8d5 f»D: iKPROvi; T» E QOniTT 'OF^.tj^ EI^FORCX^rilfr ,J^R TH^SS 
■ UWAN 'CENTERS ..; '* -.t.' ■ ^^'-'S^'-''- ^ ■ . 

... WHlU ViaLkNCE CANNOT BeShE Ft^i^i^^^iijfSl^^ GRIEVANCES' 
m OUR, rfilJOR URBWi CENTERS ACRPSS'WS^ A^TART OF ^ 

THIS ONMIR CJIIMUIAL'.JPSTICE SYSTEM ^?JiVW^^^^ ^ 
' ioES tT TAlti ■ for: Mit 'or ALt LEVeLS OP COVEWj^Wt^ tP :S*r?^9?vAl«?; ■»EAC*•:TO^^ , v ^_ 
X^ESE^MANY .PATTERN 5^.0? 'bj^^^fMl^^^ O^^I^ '^^^V^j^f^V!:^^?^^*^^; ; ; 

/ aisERALLY' AND fOilCt, ■Di?AHTK^*> : JH; PARTICUJA^V ^f-^-'l:':^- V V' .'y '^.k'^ 
V ■ ' the CUARblAir'clVXe/TlEAC^ TOO.In "l^Vl^^^^ 

:'tHE resources 'HECE^'sART:TO:.JHARe' PHILADEL^ A£OKiti;UCT^ -J- 

■.OTHER CITIES ACROlBS tnb tiJlATltW jtilNC^ 
AT ALL LEVE^^^VIN; eur Ej)uicE ^ilE?i?RTH¥»T:i YO tl MAY. HElp' SWf&^yPf-^^^'f Y 
.PRdBi;RM.X>T:-KHt,IT-.^rlLL- HtttU -SjO^H^FF^ULT FOR^ THE'^eimiTill,' ^^^^ 
tO^PROVltl^ tQUAt^EMfrtOTMitlT;. SEfliyiCE;,^^ ^^MMMTA^ :,JXif^ 

WE HAVj; ADDR^S^ED t^lA PROBtElJ iSlTlf OUR. MAtOR WHO li^ytfli^IJlATEtY \ 
RESPONSIBtr TOR AVtipVlW T»:^-SITUAfl01^ TO^pNTiAUE .T0> D*t?*; 
SUQCrsTED SBV?RALj;'Sptijtn)HS>^ 



ONE BEmc' THAT 'tHElpTT^ ADMlNSTRAhoK^^i^T t<> U^ A 5tCtI^k,pF;.^V;;/ 
ClVIL ikRyic^.RECT^i^<^ wk^Al.LOW» THeJi^CE D^ARTMEK^ TO.lispU?p! 



. cERTiTiciJt^oN: bf\j,ripxi0ii-^\ 

. WOULD ADD*-TO ,THE Pfil(^RMj|^ir<i; 

piiciBLES x>N thb'^tCst, T$AT 

. j • LEAGU5 .FEELS .THA^ 'i^Z IS A 



I- 




iE EXPERIEN.CE AJID. SklL! 
THAT THE APPOtliTtiEUT PT 
TH|palLADEtP«IA. POLICE Uj 



PARWCiUIlAg SKILLS. OR tXPBRUIljjE?^;^^^^'^ 
WItL ENTER* AHEAl) 6T\0TWEiv^^^^ 
::i,HEE^^ QOALIPicATipNS. •TM j 
FOR POLICE sapiRvisORS. Wix^^j 

ls :Br: VeXHC. PUCi IK ■ AMBfl^fCVit'''' 
;VARlbiis SUPERVisORY 'osiJiojij|j|lj, 

'^HRSE. <ivXLi?i:CArt^fe,| wivx*|i^^ 0 
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trehzndou'sJknetit to Xxli-THItAD 
,^ WE . HAv eIAlso ?RES ENTED TO oi(: 

, PREPARED BY OUR ATTORNEY 'tHAT X^] 
fOSED PLAN AND THE LEGAL AptHO, 
END. "THE EXCLUSION -pT A DlSP^ 

: P H X LAD E L P H t A '.T 0 MX tT 1 S Duf ^ 
IT TS. CLEARlit XQNSTJTUXloi 
PAPER (SEE ATTACkMEHX >5 
MAT BE APMlllISTRATOrd l¥ 
lEMIDY PAST bl SCtiMINiTI 
WE CANNOT ALLOW THIS 




OTHtR KA JOR UII.BA*! Al^EA 
* SOMEWHERE I I5AD Pj 
, WHO MAXE TpiNqS HAPP 




A twi*tt -THREE PACE PAPEH, 
bmRiPTION ;iEBD. A PRO- 
.^iVt IT, -Tl^kVpLAN WOULD 
r MUMBER OP BLiCKS, AND ENABLE 

;Vt;;ATtAC^HED A COPtjq^ THIS POSITION 
|j,]§OM]a^tTEE 'S iMPOi^mO^ IN THAT 

A^^^qiiT^KS . tRAT ^HAy,E. 'the courage to 

i1«ti REGRESSION IN MOBILITY 



TO DECIMATE THAT RANKS^ar^affil^^^ X» tHfS CUT OR ANY 



riRE'CitiiAijIRl^ nS0.;tfi>EE TYPES X) PEOPLE 
ip£E.;F^'^^^^^^ ANI^ PEOPLE WHO 



OUil Afeil^NISTRATION ^ -^^ - -^^ - ei- W« 



2ICE 



• S CAlp 



ClMt AfPiliXPIATE Llj 
TPDA,Y PROt< diftl NAT 

1 Kpi ABOUT ' yai welfare 

■:r^A:iftl(p.HEl WILL" r^,; 
iTR^AN CENtElkS'?^^ 

, . ^' ■ ■ -^^r 

tN closiNG I. vrouti)::ii» 

•MARTIN LUTHER KINC^^V8£ SJ^J 
CXAY HILLS (>P ( 
li>TH BLACK 



YOU ABOUT TODAY, 
(PLE^WRQ SEE 'THINGS HAPPEN AKD 
LIEVE THibSE OP YOU ARE THERE 
TlilE W LISTEK AND BE CONCERN- 
1ST klHD OF PEOPLE WHO SOMEHOW OR 
HAPPEN iEt;AOSE ibu CARE ABtfUT OCR 



OP THEIR jy^lH- 
DREAM TH^r 




ASr THi lidRDS OP THE DREAMIER. REV. 
iLVB* A DREAM THAT ONE DAY PROM THE RED 
j[0UGH00t AMERICA ilTUl BOYS AND GIRLS. 
C.||iHD in HAMD jilDG|D HOT BY THE COLO^ 
EMT Or^JHElX ^HAfACTERlt IT WA$ A MOBLE 
DRRAM now, BOT iDHTIL'THE DREAR IS REALITY 
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TBEK MUST BE MEqHANISftS TO ESTABLISH PROPOETIOHAt EEPRESEHTAT^OH III 
Alt COVERNMEMTAt' ARMS tOCAt MUHICXFAt STATE AWD FEDERAL TO IMSURE PAIR 
MESS IN OUR ADVERSARY NATION THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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ENCLOSURE: 5 ATTACHMENTS 



The anatomy of a 
racist conspiracy 

By RON OLTVXII. i- 

111 U>* hwi «f B ttf^t politCB) Met fir tfeff MBvcr'a Bttcf. 
Mj) Dr Jbmp H . Tbu iiubbi*^ a «intlai*tf MitaJ imaB la 
oDnimiit ihff rugn «f Fvs&k U Boidm NImv Ca»wntiwir. It 

Biui tht prmi w«d Imji ift wfew oau»«»iDM aUkt city. Umu 
fwilyEa* Frtnk oDulb kttp Uim aaft tnm ifet ititaUaii h u fdti 
'rih* L.acAp«ar*»of0iBtfw«ffpu»ri)itet>.AiUvaU.kadnm 
«<«raFr«n« Ha30«hotaokihf a««iteraifamta|^*^*f>^ 
.«i4 TMi Frank Ribo: iIm awpalcat MtMaltaac iMfh.- 
«0atfhi DVB ibt Ibmbi Jah& Ways* »avM. Fnnk alM* 
iJm**- feood* a lavf^ apt. Im ikaar «rko wmt naat iaiMr 
vchMDaa. n ttaaatovd idi* TnMk v«aU aiaf tkc NIGCCRS. 
Tbtald aftyfattBg M Ui» Inah h»U» ia—ii mim Had 
kaaaaat m« ibm a atw iMvy an *t karina 
B<acto wmtaftnafibt— iiiaffM»;ifc»MiiafiifiilMi'ihiMii 
who vvf prommmmi iaiaiCMirmMt ^ilttayatam«wt iisrfal 
Itei Um lavo?«d aunw tbfy had Mjvyvd ««rM»B)ita9ar4y-h 
i»a« a loi MAiCT la airallaw fmai aoat if ife« Mtietht atwty 
laund lialUB allv: aiiaf all. th*> wait whitt. tW haUu aad 
buh cowufijoat had hanM for yava. hat ih«fl had ktm 
tmraanyiBf wAicli.a9a«Md fMBi)r,«aa nd a Umbm tai 
mhroa huB^I ihr ditUfiaaM if tht nk«. Iht iaflaa if Biack 
■atM.acvwionai p ia ih iai f i ra ar lj iMi W i d far thn vaaa 
cteat aad praat&i ttafiii to lhair p n a l-a aai la aadaty. 

THE iCCNC V AS STT IM a ctaat tact far r ' 
Sarcwr aad riw,hn ID viMy hi <^ I 

ftmak L »i»a. Ariift > ii n i> t-^ 

haid a» tht PHiladalahia HI 

which had h«M mhhiihiM a aaa ff«i^d ifiatfvliaiadpitiiy , 
MBbira iBta ili niaha tepMr Nb ■MtowL' T«r «aa 
iarriff***r aa iinap^liaaa a Bat haad t» dHl-vMh *t 



BEST COPY AVWIAIIE 



r fact for Mmt Tat* «B. 
tht Miantd iMfih af 
d»hiimtltoaiiht 



pwhitan kwntiaf iht iy. a Bat haad m dwi IhwrfaUy wtth 
tht ladicai arhe war* »aiaad to liht aw tht IW 
idaaDt> •tthtraaiaaJraaaBlamyvafao.haiwhiapaaakin 
faarrti. it daaan't aach to luaM* thai la dit vraaf 
diMcuen Tbt oat tataw ha*a htaaiotd hyrat kl M *Miio, 
HiUtr MWMkaA.aiid a haat af aihtr qrfaawlMM ataalt vr 
Iknarvd. pvta an aaataaiMt aoBM«««; ih»y «aai fcr ii htak. 
hat and awkrt Tht aMMbtai sayar had doaa hio pohaoal 
hat* or k TV weaohtkwUadt h tai^thtBtatkiiiiBioi n . 
rvm^ lamfcirarj. laht la tht aoady « mid aoa* that iht 
taatratf: cfBiaektahi»to«ark«aaMh8vtiappttddit«yih«r j 
- " ino / 

tht/ 



la«Mu kwiitdtdathihtliahaa 
Caaamtioatr af Fahar *haw y i i iwil 
bujantat tomBaiucy HtA mi* Tht na my — 
jBonuMTita; lamiflwnaai af tht netmy mM aai mm» to 
fnmior. until kittr davit tht laad ao a if ikM aaholy 
aihaAct ' > - 

MMn»rui«.PnMikBiaDaadCe wiiatoyiMtht iiH Biid«w k 
for an ali » biit pabrr dapanatnv lta>at diat h> iacilaaff tht 
Ttamivmtnu aaaaundard* for apahoaau aia^fri!«a«tlr 

' lo fwp BUtk 
• c _ 

tfu^unvd ^ — , 

ihtir avaiMaaen famt. Whttao hvti tht mm •Mm] 
hackfRund «tft aectoMd. aaamU> if thty «tit af liabm 
#aMtni or ptfionaJ dt«to had hata la tftci «uh ihtaaawwht 
mayor li had kata aa>d u aat aatJd gti apnvau ao*i iii» ith 

ihr CWfitTal iBmoi. tpaadtti taald ht««rhid.ttT«v 

aiw ftnufWci aad hBBod whamr n ««a «t Ml I 
fov«*ft Cania aawataah B la f ki aaaM jtt thwt i »aii 



wd » iu»p Biatk ^laia ttm ki i aim tipw ttm a ia iM wiii 
:;itdf m% «»fii forHawiff diUdNa tm af i tdlo tk haddtbw 
mnW by tatir aaitaia niAc aehaia aad faaai VTonaa 
mr asaiMaaen fomt. Whttao hvti tht mm amtni 



TiMl 

Tiial^ 

BlaohodOYaafaarOUtr 
HYaaraarOMir 
iOTaaiaarOldir 

SSYamarOldtr 



..WT3 1T.4 
-.•00 «T1' 
.,•40 ift' 
..13? I 10.4 ' 



tex iAAf tht »raiaM aC iht Gadtethtt. hat ih* GadUih^t 
rUtyac tfiat aa* .aaad mhta Iht aihtr aad riwrt mU ht a 



htiityac t _ 

itmh* lataaf •maahaadta^a 

'aatitdin V. ■ _ • 

imx 10 ykabs rftioB to nc ■ 

■krkr'i ~ .... - 
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EXCERPT i\ ATTACNHMJT #2' 

..bN aUL^,Z... ^9y^^tTER 5--l/a DATS OF NEARINCS OM. P^^MtS APPlil- 
CATION FOR PRtLtMlNAiy^^iLIEF; I CON'CLUDEO TNAT PLAlilTlfF^^HfcARtT ^,. 
^ ?ST*.»Lt8HED THAT TriE EXISTING ENTRANCE; AJip. PROHOTIONAL ^^^^^^H^^ 
DISCRIMINATE ON THE NASIS OF RACE. SINCE NO ATTEMPt/hAD T^^H^H MADE 
TO "VALIDATE" THESE TESTS AS" JOB-RELATED . "I ENTERED' AN ORq^BWTlNINC ^ . 

t^'defendantb from hieing or promoting o» »a8I5 of these exaWawons, 

EXCEPT IN THE SAME RATIO (2-TO.l) AS THE RACIAL DISTRIMTtON OjT THE; 

APPLICANT POOL, UNTIL'SUCH TIME AS THE EXISTING TESTS SHOULD »E VALIDATED 

* .' j .. 
OR NEW TESTS DEVELOPED, 

■J . . , . ' , • • ■ 

ON APPEAL FROM THIS RDLIHG, THERE WAS LITTLE OR NO DISTUTE ABOUT THE 
DISCRIMINATORY IMPACT. OF J^ALIDATION ON T^/^STING TEST: THE LITIGATED 
ISSUE WAS TNEtSCOPE p.F INTERIM RELIEF^TO AFfipRDED, WITH RESPECT TO' IIRI^CS , 
THIS COURT"S ORDER WAS';^VENTUALLV* AFFIRMED BT A^'^ty-ENLT DIVIDED COURT tn ^ 
BLANC. WITH.RECARD To'^TJlpMOTIONS, THE ORDfiU, :HAS VACATfiDv COMKONWEALTN OF 
PA. V. O'-NEILL , F. 2d°. 1029 Od.'.CIR. 1973if^->ISHODLD PERHAPS BE . V • 

HENTIONED that throughout THESE ipPELLATET'JOCEDINGs'^^lj^IS COURt, JT 
WAS MADE CLEAR TNAT THE DEFENDANTS; WHOSE TTESTING PROCED^ BEEN UNDER 

CHALLEWE; FOR NEAfeY TWO YEARS, WERE -CONFIDENT' tHAT, BT JANDART OF J973.. 
THEY WOUW ^lij^LE To/tlTHER VINDICATE THE EXISTIHgWmINATIONS, OR TO 
SUPPLY NEW E;iAM?fcATlONS. THE DECISIONS OF THE CODR? OF APPEALS .WAS 
RENDERED ON rtBRUAliT 8. 1973. , 
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S^7PS^'I5G16 AND MZ - ffSTO'ZSnaL DUX 

'• '■ ~. ~ ^ 

lUtMl htaaxi at 9^wx Pollot Qttidm 

laUX JiBDwrtf of fUdc Swam FoUot Offiom > . 

; ^ . ■ ■ ■. ■ » ■ ■ ■ 

Ite FutxiUge of swam Aalioi OCfim 

total Jtanitt p£ BlK* of or cOdMr 

Itotal tettt of 11** PpUcat Offiqm thrt •» 40 j«» of ag» or oUtr 

Itotid Jtosit of Bl*c* Pcdto Offl^ 

* ■ ■ .' ■ ■ • ■ .jT ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

, IbUl tawt of BlaA PDlloi OffioM ttitt «• 51 ttf or olte 

■ . . • ■ ' - ■ ■ ■ • ■.■■■>. ' •' • ■ .. ■ ■ 

l£» of-^Ol bUdc pol^ pfficM* 



7t4l6 
1,27S 
17.4% 

967 
(75.rt) 
.600 
(47.1%) 

340 
(26.7%) 

133 
(10.4%) 




POUCE CBPMOMTC HJfelfftlEL ICJtfPBPf 

itexne mot ^ > cbher . . - wpl 

4912 ■ , 1109 . : ^42^ 

142 ' 25-/ ' l ' ., 168 . 

41i/''- ' . 66 '."'2. / ■/ ' 482 

349 , 2' ' . :'40iv 

227 :/ A \ r. ' 0 ■ ^. 245 

■ IB- ■. 1- ' ' . ' 

■■ a V ^ 1: ;. 1 - .;■ 2z 

9 0 0 ^9 
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ne Guardian CiwlM Be 



0> WMlAMiF^MA 
llll #ltAiP AVfMUl 
fUp. lOK IflM 



The 




— was 



Qnptains 




In PkV IMO) 



24 4 7« 31 

351433* 2«6 
40l'^f3» -901 
16S 4 20 • . 119 
412 4^• « ^ 

I7U 



J7 4 3**^ 20 
50 4 6 • M S3 
254 3 ^21 

' u.f . '5 :«n 



i»c Vuanilan Ume Lmaguei ine 

: (2») 7U«M0-I 

HMta fMTIONlI iUOC POUCC ASI^ 
■ mrtln Willow M tht lUAC^ : ■ 



voiii* 3, Hci. i»*«y IH^ 



aUARDIAN CIVIC LEAGUE ADDRESS 
JgMggfelSgBIMIWATipji. 



BLACK COPS DEMAND HIRINGS 



Cr»«n'» M«ini>tr>tion 

Chltf Intpttctor. 
ZA«p«ctor ' 
Staff . Inspector 
Captain , ' 
Idautanant 
Mrgaatit . . 
torporal 
D«t«cti^> 



rnoMonD 

total Black 

11 

23 

40 . 
Xlf 

20 
.14t- 



* 0 
0 
0 
5 

XI 
3 



total aiacfc 

■ 32.- . :'i / 

. 31 1 

101 3 , 

301 22 

520 55,. 

14S 21 

' 630 ■ 75 
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* Arri«MATlV# ACTION PAPER 



THE GUARDIAN ClVtCf IXAGUEf INC^ 



. There ih sdvere underrejpresentationi of blacke all level^s 
of the PhiladeXphia Police Oepartnent. This underrepreeentation ^ \ 
is the result 6?;; the iise of discriminatory criter^* "-t* h'n Utrj 
and proraotio/ffii. pver the last flftfaeii yeaifs* The existing hir fog ' 
and promotional selection, systems have an adverse Inpabt On black 
candidates for hire and promotion 4nd perpetuate the effects' of • 
past discrimination. The City of Philadelphia and the PhiXadelifcla 
Police;Departmeht have a compelling interest in eliminating the. ^' 

'^effects of aiscrimihatiion -from hiring and proablitru^aecisions ih 
the Philadelphia Police *Dei>artment and improving the quality of . 
law enf or dement \n.>hi3^^ The only effective way to 

eliminate- the effec^:^|^* discrla^ is to adopt ah affirwftive 

action ^ian which teaipiicitly clftssiifies candidates^ for hirinjj^ 

• ai>d -proroot ibn according race • ' ^uch an affirmative action ^ - , 
-pXan is clearly legal un^ier both Title Vll o^.^e tlvil Rights v 
Aft of 1964 and the Fpurteepth Amehdi^ent to the Onited' states ^^^y 
■ y".:C6hstitution; ' ■'■■''^ - '- ■ ■ ' 



II. DESCRIPTION OP NEED ^ ■ ^ , 

A. The employment decisions in the Philadelphia PoUce 
Department have had a significant adverbe ijnpact on 
• black candidates for hire and promotion from at least 
1967 to the present, ^ ' ... ' \ 

From 1967 to the ptesentr the percentage of black non- , 

Civilian employees of ihe Philadelphia Pplioe>^|«^ h*s ■ 
declined from nearly 21% to 17%, In a departme^^f' approximately 
.7500, this represents an absolute deqline of /approximately 300 
, in the number :^9f 5 blick-empl<)yef!S,^^^^I^ the,: sam^,J^jne ^p^rio^ 
-the black population of Phimdelr>ii2» has increased, f rem less . 
than'aiJ./3% to .more than 40% of the^populatiort of . the= cx>^^ 
The decXjJie was most severe from 1968 through ^^'^i 
years 1968, 1969 and. 1970, the percenlpige^a of hew^^^ip^^ off" 
who were black weirtf, 15, 3% , 11-2% and 7-7%;.respectivelyV 
rommonw^alth V.. O'llelU , J48 F, Supp, 1084, i067 (E.D- Pa-- 1972)^\ 
aff d in rel- part^47^ifc 2d 1029 (3rd Clr. 1973) . .This sharp ]■ 
' reduction in the tflringi rate of black police-officers produced 
a police depax^tiaen't WJiich was 18% ^black in •l971- Commonvealtfh ; 
V, O'Neill, 348 '■F- Sup|^ at lOft?, Since 1971, hiring in the ^ 
Philadelphia Police Department has been subject to careful 
Judicial scrutiny including an explicit racial quota. See, e.g.- 
r,^onwealth V. O'Nerll. 348 F. Supp. lOsV. During that tW more 
. than 35% of the applicants Jor positions as police officers were 
black. A new written entrance examination was developed by the 
'Educational Testing Service and administered to. prospective ■ 
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^ice of f i«ir;» • *^ Neverthej^s ; -tl^i^^^ of black non- 

^Mvilia'n emplpypes' in the*]p)^ce department from isi - 

to 17%. Thu*, .desgite the dcyelpproent 61^4 .^ew written witrance 
ex'^natio^,^crose^ J^ici^^ applicant flow in , 

excess of 35Vfewer thah.18% of *tho8e selected^ foijj^the police 
department hfl^ve b^en black. ■. y '- : ■ 1 ' * 

The systfTO^for dete^n^ing Who will be pro^ 
Ph^adelphia Policeibeparfegent tj, 
impact on oblack candidates. In 1972,. the racial composition of 
the ranks above police-officer, .was? \ 

Corporal 15.0% ilack - 

Detective 14r8% • - 

■ Sergeant 1^*.^* ■ ■ ■ 

Lieutenant * , 5.7% ."' ■ i- ' . 

• Captain- 5.4%^v" v - " 

iStaff Inspector ^ 5.3% -wv^ 

348 F. Supp. at 1101. • 

Thesf figures hrf^e r^tnei^ essentially uncha^edl Cdrnmoriweailth; ' 
V. o'Neiil / 665 Fi Supp. 451, 454 (E.D. Pa. 1979). ThiBafff^s 
that the percentage of , ble^c«k in supervisory positions i« signifl- 
' cantly below the t)ercentage of black t>oaice !|^|^^ ^*''> 
below the percentage of blackff in the population. This disparity 
is the result of the cumulative effects of' a s^ea w: ■ ; 

examinations each of' which had a statistically significant adverse 
impact on blacks . This problem is exacerbated i?y the fact that 

. — — ' ..-f^. ■ V- . ,. ■ 

> * Although a concurrent validity study was performed when 
this examitiation was developied which generated relatively low^ 
correlation coefficients, no effort has been mad* to analyze the 
performance of police, off icters •elect^ii by this examination. Nor 
has there been judici^.! <%ermination of the validity of this 
exaininatibn . * %& 
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there wa6 a period of time ill the- late sixties when the selection 
rate of black police officers was reduced to substantially bellow 
the already low levfels* because of the d^scrioinatbry use of the 
background investigation, ' i 

The City has been aware that the hiring and promotion pro- 
cedures used by the Police DepAtment had ah adverse impact on 
black candidates ior hire and pipomotion since 1970. See, 
Vernon R. Taylor, Review of Personnel Selection Methods of the 
City ftf Philadelphia (1970); Confidential Report of the 
?iaiadelphia Cortmission on Hunan Relations (197C, . These ret-urts 
identified th* written examinations as one part of the selection 
system which clearly had a significant adverse impact on blacks. 
In 1970, and from 1970 to the present, the Police Department has 
had one of the worst "recp/ds in the ci£y for hiring and promoting 
blacks. In an intensely litigated proceeding, the federal courts 
have confirmed that the hiring procedures in thb Philadelphia 
Pol:^.e .Department violated Title' VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and the United States rnnflfcitution. Commonwealth v. O'Neill 
' 348 F. Supp. 1084 (E.D. Pa. 1972) , af f 'd in relevant part ^73 F. 
2d 1029 (3rd Cit- 1973)- 

The City developed "new" promotional examinations for the 
ranks of corporal, sergeant, and detective which have been used 
iince ©75^. ; Vhites pastfted these examinations at a statistically 
significant highet rate than blacks. Although Judge Fullam held 
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that these examinations barely satsified the requirements of law, / 
he also found that it was 4inp0S8ihle to say with any degree of 
confidence that the best* candidaties for propotion were bein^ 
selected using the examinations. Commonwealth v. O'Neill , 465 
F. Suljpp. 451, 463, 464 (E.D. Pa. 1979). There is substantial 
public doubt about the integrity of these examinations. 

Although the City of Philadelphia hai^ecognizefi the severe * 
underrepresentation of blacks in the Police Department . 
inadequacy of the written hiring and promotional* examinations^ 
for more than ten years, the City has been uHabXe tc develop, 
selection systems which Ao not have an adverse impact on blacX 
candidates for hiring and promotion. Rather, in spite of ten 
years of intense judicial scrutiny, black, representation in the 
Police Department has declined since 1970. Thus, it is palpable % 
that the revision in the selection procedures for hiring and 
promotion has failed to produce a \system which does not have an 
adverse impact on bliick candidates. 

B. Increasing the percentage of police officers and 

supervisors who areblacX would significantly improve 
the quality of law enforcement in Philadelphia* 

The Philadelphia Police Department is the largest operating 

department 4ji the City and the most visible > personal and important 

sourse of government-citizen* contact. See, National COBsmission 

on the Causes and Prevention of Violence,, Final Report: To 

\ . ■ • 

Establish Justice, To Insure Domestic Tranquility (1969) at 145; 
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Report of the National Advisory Coriunission on Civil Disorders 
(New Ydrk Tir>e8 Edition 1968) «t 300. During, the last ten to 
fifteen year., the relationship J^tween/ the black co^^ 
the 'Philadelphia -Police Depai:ti»ent hai been notoriously bad. = 
r Bringing the people together ind UnproVing relationships between 
■ .the City^d all |B^ent. of the comun^ty is «n often expressed 
^oalvlcifVl^e^Cr^ , 
■',t«ip*iar]bddy^'i^^ opij^n that a iwlic^ fdisS^,.,' 

which is XresentatiVe of the racial and et^mic coapositipn pf ^ 
the conntninity it sex^M will be a »or. effective efficient 
. law enforceaent agency,.. See. National Conanissiop on law Obsery«.ce 
and Enforcement: --^^^ »n ' th. Causes «fe Cr&.e 242 (Vol. ^. 1931), 
President's domislidn ori Law Enforcement and the' adminis"tratfpn . 
. of ^.-^^^- 't^v Por^ RePorlf, The Police at 167 (1»67) . . ■ ■■^ . 



MI. PROPOSED PLftS 



An affirmative actifen plan for the Plfladelphia Police 
Department alyuld c^ntai.n«pro.visi^s for intensive recruiting of 
» black applicant^ and systeiuit^ training sessions to prepare 

these applijrants foAne entrance lamination and related pro- 
■ ,cedur?s. .(•.g. an «6nest .explanation of the nature the " , 
backgftund investigation process and the conseqijences of^specific 
answers) The Affirmative Action Plan i^uld also require that 
^the P^ice Department. Personnel Depar'tmeiJ^and any other relevant 
*city agencie^ submit written reports to the ^^i^ative Action r 



birecto^ every . ninety days to document, theii j^r^ imple- 
menting the Affirmative Action >ian. jjPhise 
implcinented without regard' to the racial 'iipac^ the hiring ' 
and>pr^otio^, ^ystema, . • 

If tl)e most recently adlminist^reS exaaina 



tion h^'a aignif^icant adverse 
po^ce department; t||b City ahpu 
prociedure SQ .tiui&.aa .lorjjl^a^ 
one of every'' tyo. pioXice of f ic6rft ij 



[i:t >n ;}>iaclc al^^caht^a t<>;.the 

■'i.v 'v, ■•■ ■ 

it^a aelectiWB certification 
of the appllcjdht pool : 

be black' uSieu 40* ; 



of the police'^pffipers are Ibia^cfc 
ha>?lhg an adverse ' iipact . . Wxjtjh: regard Xo^ 
of cprpof al r . date ctiv ^^ and iterge^St > th^ 



tb thi^i^rahkiiy 



selective q^t 
jcanlliilates pr 
of %ch raiiX 
appQ.icant pool 
lieutenitAt and 'above, 
cation procedure so . 
will be black unti^ 
representative of the^ 



In prbcedipra so* i^^t 
' )>e' black until , tthe 





itive'^of -/tlie' X'acii 



to promotions. 



^ shoul^^a^opt 
every Uire'e 
.mp^pQsition 



fioiibosition of ^ .ipi;«l^c.| 
The Af fiicjUlive'^At^^ . , , - 

state that any- candid«iti?W^ibr p|ssfe ^fatiiiiiiiSK^ i^y^ 
or prpmotrioSi^s ^alifiWd'ior thi^:*jp£r and mt Ithe!;*^^ 
candidates onjthe examStJrtitij^ ' • / 

relative qualification's . f or? hiire' ;9r j^ranotion. Th^ Allrtirmative 
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•tate thi#. ab; un^ 




ied^ cwididates 



"will iHp' hired dt piqpcjted and.tlif^t: Jttb ell<^ 
/ixtst ^or inbre^ than ' tvfo -yeayr^. >:v.^^;Vv :V:^,V/'^-' 's . . 

^ made e£E^^^^aV of- jiiy^ i^S^tfO^ \ 1?rc^^ to ^^^^'^ :; 

■' for prdm9tioiw ^^^^^^^ 

\ piti,t^'»^iprity. /th^^ X. 
: f or ; p^n^iA^r '.Kto^id ^be Waived ior'^^^ iBii^ity' ■ . 

' Affinitive Acticjgij Plan. X i;;,...-'' '^vi' 

:IV. , IXlpjf AUpORITV^^' ' '"'^ . flV ^v'' A 

" / The ijfcw ip'^leai^that-i^^^ 
■ ' Explicit ,'r^c,ial' pla8«idy:cationar '«je;pepitt^ T^eme4x.<^ 
:. ^crl«a!gation^aft5|r.,lf^l«« 

1964- h£ ,b^«>:^iollit,^v' . SwaiWy.; (3^ otte.Mechlenb^r^yard V ;v 
Educatfi^n ,^b/o;^,> 4^7ir, See aly ^^j^terniU^on^i B^^erhog^ ^ 
, of ie^ct^i^v^ Wted Stat^ .431 O.SA'3^Jl»77)>:'F£a^k^ 

• : i^po8e«-^i*J^f;thl?City.^e%y>'tak^ .if ife^t^,^ ac*ioni*f7::^|^ 
■ ■ *li»ina^e |jr.e-<iontij^.ig>^ 

V. co>.nt^Afet;;ooffio■rl '^ U^9. "42^437-«8 (19*Ri^f ^ . . V 

ir:hre^.'>ec.*t^p?eite. Aurt ' deci.lons-di.cuf s th»';|^<Jip> ^ 



»tanc6af in vhich a race - confious af f innativ#.a 
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adojpted absehtVa of discriminatipn. Full Hove 

y ^ .klutzriick ; XOQr B ; (it. 27^ (1980) j United Steelworken of^ 
toerica V. Weber> 443i d;>$^ 193 .(£979) ? and Regents of the ^ 
Dniveraity bf Galif oriiia v.;- BakX U.S. 265.1(197B). \ 

= . Bakke ■ Waa a- : coniit:itu£ionaI challenge to the special admissions 
pirogrw at the^^^^H the University of balifornia at. i 

Mylsv' The. prb^ 100 place's in the f irst year 

class of the nedlcal schckxl and : applied less . strigent standards 
to candidates fpr; special admissi It never explicitly defined 

: who. was el i^ilbie , for specie though the 

program wa^ ii^learl^ designed,^ benefit minority applicants, 
' in Bakke. Four of the 

' justices believed that Title VII of the Civil Rights Act Of 1964 
'ma<3e any racial classification illegal. The other five justices 
disagreed: Justice Powell believed that in certain clearly 

r^efined circumstances racial classifications were permitted, but 
that the special amissions- plan did not satisfy the test he ^ 
articulated. The four remaining justiS^ agreed with Justice 
Powell that a special admissions program with racial classif icar:. 

/tions'must be subject to strict scrutiny, but believed that there 
was a; Sufficient compelling governmental interest to survive 
Strict scrutiny. Justices Powell, Brennan, Marshall^ White and 
BlaOapan agreed that the Title VI definition of discrimination, 
was. the same as the Fourteenth Amendment definition. Thus, if a 
proposed affirmative action plan satisfies the Powell test of 
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con.titution.lity. ^.tic. Brenn«,, Mar.h.ll. White and Bl.cto«» 

would agree that the, plan conitit^^ ^ 

jMtice rowell found 4at race consciou. relief was per- 

«i£t«l' to remedy cle^x^eBtablial^ed pon.titutional violation. 

wheth«: prw^ 1« court, jffcing Bfidqeport Guardian. Inc. 

r4^4 v service ComiM ion; 482 tJ.^ 1333 (2nd Cir. 1973) «.d 

CrtS ): V. Gallag>.fey 452 F. 2dil5. modified on rehearing en pnc 

.452 F. 2d 327 (8t§fcir. 1972) . or^istabli.hed by «. .PPwpri«\^e 
legialative or adalnftratit body,, citing A..ociated^ener.l 
contractor, of M..Bachu.ett., inc. v. Alt.6l>uler, 490 F. 2d 9 
(Lt'cir. 197i) cert; denied (116 B.S. 957 (1974) . Contractor. ,V 
x,.ociation of >-a.tern Penn.Y lv.nia v. Secretary of Labor. 442 
F. 2d 159 (3rd Clr.) cert- denied'404 U.S. 954 (1971) . Juitice 
Powell held that wch a racial cla..ification was subject to . : 
.trict judicial scrutiny and tfrat to survive strict scrutiny 
there TOst be a constitutionally pemissable substantial purpose 

yand the classification must be necessary to tbe accomplishment 

of the purpose. . , 

Justice ?owell rejected the correctiori of general societal 
discrimination as an adequate purpose. He also rejected the goal 
of insuring a specified percentage of minority physicians merely 
because of race. He also said that the purpose could not be to 
remedy past discrimination vithout judicial, legislative or 
administrative finding, of a ^constitutional or statutory violation 

very next year. 



It' was implicit that had appropriate fihdings of part -discrimina- 
tion been made, justice PoWell would have approved a racial 
classification as part of the remedy. Justice Powell said that 
improved health care services would be a compelling state •/ 
iht,erest under certaixv circumstances # but tliat the record below 
provided no factual ^xipport tot this purpose* Finally, jti|j|ice 
Powell found that the.medical^school had & compelling interest 
in maintaining a heterogeneous student population. Be concluded # 
however , that the Davis Medical S»chPol special admissions 'program 
did not satisfy the second. pro^^'^^^s teTjit be^ t|ie "total 

exclusion" of whites from oaaij^tip^ tbiji' sixtieeh positions in . 

:• ' ■ - ^' v: 

the medical school class while i^i^fity.'^^J>p^^^ could compete 

for all 100 pos it ions was ^^ more restrict ijfipte r5&nedy than was 

necessary for the accdmpli^hment of the petmitted purpose. : 

dicta; Justice Powell apj^pved the Harvard ColleHge special . 

admissions program which'^iiiid include an exiilicit^^ racial classi* 

fication, but did ^noi r^etye a specif ic number' of places for 

minority applicants. , 

Weber was a Tittle Vli challenge to an affirmative plan, which 

had been negotiated by the United Steeiworkers of, America and 

Kaiser Aluminum and dicmical Corporation as part of a collective 

bargaining agreement . The jplah; provided that one/Of every two 

current employees admitteil to a craft training program would be 

black until the percentage of black skilled craft workers approxi 

mated the percentage of blacks in U)e relevant labor force^in 



;. order to .-'elt«i*ate ^n.piciou. racial, imbalances' . Iteber .u^. 
at; 19B. 2 . Xlthoagh blacks comprised only 1 . 83% o£ ; the sJcilled • : 
workers at a plant which hadVs 15% black 4br)c force in an; «^ 
which had an approximately 39% "black work for^e and'OFCCP had 
.expressed, its concern about th« low pwcentage' of black skilled 
crafts workers, the Suprtane Court assumed that the affinnatiye 
action plan was entered into voluntarily.. The Court also' • 
emphasized that thircase presented^ the questio?!. of ; Xi^^^ 
under Title VII, but did not present an equal pro»(^tion .question 
because there wa» no state action. .' w 

The Svipreme Cou^l defined the two isaues presented by the ^ 

case «ss' 

1. Does Title' VU prohibit voluntary race, conscious 

affirmative ac^ibn plans? and 

2. Is the UiBWA-Kaiser plan permissable?' 

The court answered the first question with a clear no and 
the second with an equally clear yes. The conclusion that Title 
VII permitted -voluntary race conscious affirmative aption plans 
was based upon a careful perusal of the legislative history and 
a thorough posing ot the text of Title 4ril. The conclusion was 
buttressed by reference to the obvious intention of Cbngress to 
encourage voluntary compliance with Title VII. 



2 ^.e. This is Clearly a xac.s conscious affirmative action 
plan involving promotions. ; . 

. ■ 4 ■ 
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I' . T,he Court held, that the USWA-Kaiser p.lan was permissabie 
because its purpose was to brfjakdown p^ittems of segregation and 
hierarchy and because the plan did not unnecessarily tr«nmel the 
rights of whites. Thus, the Court applied a test which was 
analogous to the test adopted by JuHtice Powell in Bakke. (i.e. 
Is' the plan adopted to achieve a constitutional (statutdrily) 
permitted pilr/ose and is^t pecessary? I.e." Is it the least 
Restrictive that wiU^^ a^^ 

Justice Brennan for Justices Stewart, white, Marshall and 
BlacJanan explained that . the purpose of the USWA-Kaiser plan was 
permissible because the plant ha^ been traditionally segregated. /. 
The plan was not unduly restrictive for three reasons. It d^ 
hot require the discharge of any white employees. It^did not 
grant an absolute preference to blacks, .but rather imposed a Isl 
promotion ratio. It was temporary.; It would, terminate automatically 
when tlitf percentage of black skilled craft employees approached 1;Jie 
piercentage of blacks in the relevant labor force. ^ ^; 

Full i love was a constitutional challenge to the 10% minority 
set aside plan in the PUbrU: Works Act of 1977. The plan required*; 
that 10% of all subcontract8*ynd€d b^ the -Public Works Act be > 
reserved fo^ qualified minority business enterprises (MBE) and 
established an administrative procedure to grant waivers i^ it 
was not poiisible to award 10% of the subcontracts to MBE 's. The 
jSupreroe Court held that the 10% minority set aside was constitu- 
tional by a 6^o 3 margin. , :i ' 



Justices Marshmll, Brennan and Blackttan*«pp]A^ the 
scrutiny Standard^ announced 1^1 Justice •to8hjj||Pl's pluraJitY v y 
opinion in BaKke and'hald that the statute was constjgtutional. ; \ 
The key f indings in- «ttTpa>rt x>l this ho\rfing were that the purpose 
of the plan was to rwdy the preseii/ effect 
tion and that Wly qualified MBB;! co^ ba awarded contracts. 

: ' Justice Powell i^lso concluded that Bakke controlled and 
applied the constitutional 'standard announced in. hia Bakke 
opinion: Justfoe Powell explained that the d faience be twf^eh^v^^^^^ 
permissable remedial action and impemis sable preference ''rested ; 
upon the existence of a ^onstitu^onal or statutory .violation, t 
He said thatVthe Congressional findings ijr the Public Works Act 
and in other remedial legislation amounted^ to a finding of pur- 
'poseful discrimination. Justice Powell also concluded tjiat the 
'10% minority set 'aside was. a reasonable rcnedy for five reasons. 

Alternative remedies bad' tailed. The planned duration of the- 
^remedy was limited. There was a palpable relationship between 
the permissable ^oal and the availability of MBE's. There were 
waiver provisions. The ef feet ^pon innocent third parties were 
limited because the set aside applied ^o a small percentage of . : 
the construction industry and there 'was a questicm as to the extcnl 
of the innocence of some of the non-minority business enterprises. 

Chief Justice Burner announced the judgment of the Supreme 
court that the 10% minority set aside was constitutional and 



delivered an opinion which Justices White and ^ow^ll joined. . 
The premise iinderlyxn? this opinion was . that^ remedial racial 
classifications are different f roni btSer kinds of racial classic* 
fications. The opinion recognized that^when Hte's suhmittod . 
higher bids they were attenpting 'to Cover higher costs- „%ihicb were 
the /present effects of prior disadyantage^sad discri«inatibn. 
Justice Burger found four characteristic's of the asinority set 
aside program whicH made it accei^table. The racial and ethnic- ' 
9 preference was limited/ The'minority groups to be benefitted ■ 
were clearly defined. The minimum level of participation was . ;^ 
specific. A procedure-, for the waiver of othe;lO% minority set 
aside was estah^ished. . " ^ f ' 

^ Justice; Burger concluded«^hat where f ed^al .anti7discrijnination^ 

lays have been violilted, racfal preference as part of' a roiedy is 

■v'^ ^ ■■; ■<:> ' . • ■ ■ ■■; . ■ ■ 

<;learly penaissablift. Ful Mlove v. Kutznick at 2g76''2777. He 

-^:\ ^ < ■ ' ■ '.. ' ' ~ ' ^ ■ V- 

went further and held^that racial criteria, may be used to achieve 

a legislative purpose even when there no constitutional 

violation. See,, United Jewish OrgAnizations v. Carey , OO-U.S.* • - - 

, 144, J.47-165 (1977).; Be also found it^was not inpermissable to ' % 

require innocent 'i>rli:iHte firms ^o share tiie-Jjurden imposed by. a. \ 

- remedial racial? dlaBjsification. Full i love : at 2778. . ^ 

, jrhe staatdards'aTstabiished in BAkke and- Weber have been 

applied tor. sustain .-the cori^Srtituftionality of ^ the affirmative* action ^ 

plans of the Detroit Police-njpepartment , Detroit Police Officers 

Unioirl .v., Young , 608 F.' 2d 670 (6th Cir. ,1^79) i the Pittsburgh 



Fire Department, ghmiirv. City of Pittsburgh^ 488 Pa. 470, 412. 
A. 2d 860 (1980) ; the' Sacramento County District Attorney's 
Office, Prince v. Clvil Service C ommission of Sadramento County, 
26 Cal. 3rd 257, 604 P. id 13^5, 161 Cal Reptr. .475 (Cal. Sup. 
Ot^ 1980), cert, denied 4 U.S. \ (1980), the 

Seattle Fire nop^^^^Mn^nt. . Mahren v. Citv of Seattle, 92 Wn. 2d 
480, 599 P. 2d 1255 (1979) j and the Kansas City Police Department,' 
Doores V. HcNamara , . 476 F. Supp. 987 (W.D. Mo. .,1979) . ' 

In Detroit, the city was approximately 50% black' and the 
police force was 17% black. Promotions were based primarily 
.on the results of a written examination. ' For the thre^ most 
recent administrations of the examifiations whites had, passed the 
sergeants examination , at 1.53, 1.36, and 1.26 tines thti.rate of 
blacks. The Board of Police Commissions adoptwl an affirmative 
action plan, with a goal of 1:1 staffing at all levels in the 
police department in order to remedy .past and preswit discrimina- 
tion in the hiring and promotional policies of the Detroit Police 
Department. A process of -dipping" or selective certification 
was used to .pass over whites to reach the ^goal. 

The Court found sufficient evidence of 'discrimination to 
justify- a ivenedi^l affirmative action plan with explicit racial 
classificatiVs- T^is evidence included: 

.1. A comparison of black representation in, the police , 
department with the^ Detroit labor market and the general pdpula- 

* ' ( 

* tion of 'Detroit; ^ 
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2. Analysis 6f the history of the enployaent of blacks 
in the Detroit , Police *Departinqnt dating back to 19 ill , 

3. judiclAl notice of various task force, studies and 

Judicial opinions finding that blacks were frequently vnder- 
represented in police departmrats 'hcross the Jiatiwi; • 

4. Testimony concerning d iff erenti«r treatment of 

blacks in assignments etc.; 

5. The' absence of a non-discriminatory explanation for 
the gross under representation of. blacks in the department. 

The Court , concluded, ithit these facts which might not create 
legal liability were nevertheless sufficient ^toyj^istify a voluntary 
affirmative action plan citing Weber . The Court applied the 
standard set forth in Justice Brehnan's Bakke opinion in holding 
that the plan was constitutional..*^ The court found that the plan 
furthered the two compelling governmental interests of remedying . 
past discrimination and improving the qualitj of law^ en^i^cement 
and that the ratio imposed by the racial classifi^pation was 
reasonable. -As will be explained more fully infrji, the proposed^ 
Philadelphia Affirmative Action Plan clearly constitutional 
under Bakke as interpreted by the Sixth Circuit in Young. 

'.The decision of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court holding that 
the Pittsburgh Fire Department af fixative action plan was 
constitutional in Chmill is directly on point. Pittsburgh's 
written entrance examination 'for the Fire Department had. been 
held to^e unlawfully discriminatory in Cpianonweal th v. Glickman, 
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370 F. Supp.*724 (W.orPa. Ift?*)"! Pittsburgh yas prde^ed to 

develop validated cptr^ce eJcamination^ # but the Cpurt .explicitly 

Infused to order affirmative' relief / Pittsburgh deyelbjped a _ 
• i , ^ . ■ ' 

new entrance eiaaiination 'which was composed solely of a l>hysical 

' agility examiniition. ''Blacks .and whites passed the, test at tlie 

/ame rater but ^blacks Were bunched at the bottom of the list. 

Pi tWburgh concluded that the test was valid for determining who 
^ was qualified to be 'a fireifighter and who was not, but was^iot 
V valid for selecting; among qualified, applicants. Thferefore, 

the Pittsburgh Civil .Service Commission adopted a duel certif ica- 
"\^ion system and certified one blacX applicant for . each. %rtiiM, 

yApplicant* - 
/ The Pennsylvania Supreme Court applied the constitutional 

standards established hty/the Brennan and Powell. opinions in Sa)tke . 

and the Weber statutory/standard in holding this plan lawful.' 

The Court found: / ^ ' . ~. ' 

1. The plan was undertaken 4.n good faith to pvercome 
a substantial history of discrimination. * ^ 

2. , It could take judicial notice of the national pattern 
of racial, discrimination in fire departments.^' 

3. The deans adopted to implement, the pi an^ were not 
unduly* broad. -Existing employment rights wiere noj: affected and 
whites. :were not totally excluded from the hiring process. 

4. The radal classification was temporary and ijris 
intended to remedy a substantial racial disparity. 
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5. The means adopted «» a remedy were necessary because . 
no less restrfctive remedy would achieve the stated goal, m , 

6. BlaClcs were not stigmatized by the jrac^^ classif i- 
cation. .The proposed Philadelphia Af fiimative. Action pian is 
clearly la%^ul under the standards adopted by the' Pennsylvania 

- • ' . ' .*■"'.' • : ■ 

Supreme Cqurt in " Chreill * 

' The proposes affirmative - action plan is cjeariy lawful * - 
because it is a remedial plan lnt«ided- to eliminate tije effects 
of past and p^resent discrimination and . it is the least-.restrictivf 

plan which will achieve its goal^ . : 

1. ■ . ' > ' . . ' ..." . ■ ■ I / 



The numerous bases for finding, an extensive pattern of past- 
discrimination are clear. The ptfiladeljAia Conmiission on Human- 
Relations -1970 Report documents the severe underrepresentation 
of blacks in all ranks in the Philadelphia Police Department; and ^ 
the lack of validated written examinations. There.was a judicial 
determination that the written entrance examinations used by the , 
Philadelphia Police Department in 1969 and 1970 wetfeuncon- 
stitutional and unlawful. , CoBBnonwealth v. O'Neill ; 348 Supp. 
10B4. New written examinations have been developed an^ *toinistered/ 
These examinations continue to have a signi^icaijct advers^ impact 
on black applicants for employment and have not been judicially , 
determined to be valid. The promotional procedures used by the 
police department ^ave been revised, but they continue to have a 
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significant adverse inpapi on black candidatca pJromotion. 
Connnbnwealth v, 0'Meili ;^465 P. SuK>.: at 454.3 ^hc pr<|bl« , 
of underrepieaentatioii ok black* in the ki^hcx^rw^ 
polite dei«rtJMm^|^ co«^^ by W cumulative ef fect of 




~discriainatO{ 
dttctea^ by 
has di 
COBBionwea 

^: MoreciJjer' 
exaal nations 
facts may not prov 
of unlawful discriainat^ 



.ons. The iSacJcgrounid investigation cpn- 



tpartaent on prospective police officers 
»roportiooete nvoiber of black candidates. 
348 r, ^iq?p. 1084, 1094 end 
•i^ of the aost recent prcnotional 
trcly c«qjraaisod. Although these 
if ficient basis for a Judicial finding * 
r ^cy clearly form a sufficient 
factual predicate <pi1&nciiiding that there is a cowpelling 
governmental interi^in adopting a voluntary affirmative ac^tjli^^ 
plan to remedy PiM^Sk P"^^^ discrimiMjtion. Se^, at^^^^^^^^^ 
208; Bakke at aOlr^^ aO?, 308; CJimill 488 >a/ 470, 48S, and 
501. This conclusion is buttressed by the fact, that there is 
also a compelling governmental iiiterest in 'increasing black 
representation on the police force in order to ii^rove the qual 



3 Prom^l966 through 1975, whites P-'-fJ/.^S.^^^^SJarS^^ 
tion for corporal at 1.71 times* the rates that blacks did; for 
detective, whites passed at 1.78 times the rate Ji^.?"^ 
for sergeint, whites passed at 1.65 times thij rate "^ites did.^ 
The likeliho^ that Sis result occurred by chance is less t|ian 
1 in 1 million. » 465 P. Supp. at' 454, 
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of law enforcement in PhlladeiphAar See, Detroit pol ice Of ficers 
union V. Young^ at 6?5j Bakke at 310, 311; Dooreg v, McHanara, 
supra at 995, 

The hiring and iprqmotibn ratioa in the proposed affirmative 
action plan are reasonable. They are tiie same 6r smaller than 
those in" the Detrtjit plAp where the 'availability data was 
•ssentially identical. Detroit Police Officers Unio n v. Yonng 
at 696., Th»hiring ratio i« the same as the one adopted in 
Pittsbuir^h i^ich has a substantially' smaller black population. 
Chnill , 488 pa;\ 470, 475, 477, 478. They ^ consistent with^ 
the 1:1 ratio approved in Weber where the overall labor force 
was 39% black and the KaiserMabor force was J.5% black, Webier at 198 
199. '^These proposed ratios do not totally exclude whites from 
the hiring and" promotion processes. See W^er. at 208i Fuliilove 
at 2778 and. 2793; Chmili ,. 488 Pa. >I70, 486. The pfSpos^ ratios, 
are not indefinite, but are temporary and limited to the time 
necessary to achieve stated goals. See, Fuliilove at 2763, 2764; 
Weber at 208; Detroit Police Officers v. Young at 698; Chmill, 
48B Pa. 470, 486. The proposed plan explicitly states that only 
qualified candidates will be hired and promo^ied so that the* city 
will have some discretion if there are an insufficient number of 
qualified minorities^ See^ Fuliilove at 2793; Chmill, 488 Pa. 
470, 501/ 502.^ 



4 The City has' recog|nized that candidates for promotion who 
pass the examinations, but would not be reached by promoting in 
.rank order are qualified by agreeing to such a procedure for women 
as part of a consent decree, USA v. City of Phila delphia, 24 EPD 
131327 (E.D. pa. 1980) 
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The proposed affinnativ* action plan containing, an explicit 
racial classification is necessary because no less restrictive , 
plan will enable Philadelphia to meet its tenstitutibnal duty 
to eliminate the effect of past discrimination. See, Balkkm at 
305; chmill , 488^Pa. 470, 501. Although Philadelphia ha« been 
aware of 'the^ severe underrepresentation of blacks in the police 
-departnent since at least 1970 and police h^ing and promotions 
have been subject to 'the close judicial scrutiny, the^ percentage^^J 

of black police officers and supervisors con tinues^'^ec line. ^ 

' ' ■ . ... . " ' r ' , 

•The percenrage of black police oJpfic«cs has fallen from 21% to 

17% over ^he last ten years* When the , most recent polic*,r»o- 

motions were made only 6 of 92 or 6.5% of the candidates promoted » 

to sergeant were black. For the ranks of detective and lieuten^f^. 

5 of 119 or 4.2%5 and 3 of 35 or 6.6% of those promoted. were <> 

\ black., None of those promott^J to the rank of captain or above 

was blackl This severe underrepreswiitation of blacks despite 

the continuing' etfott. to improve the selection' procedures 

demonstrates that nothing less than an affirmative action plan 

with «plicit, racial classifications will^e^iminate discrimination. 

- * * / ' 

V. , CONCLUSION - 

' The Phfladelphia Police Department currently «aploys hiring 



5 Two <^f the blacks promoted 'to sergeant and t%fO of those 
promoted to dettectivp^ were women who were P^^fted out of order 
as a result, of the consent -decree in USA ^^^^^14 ^hA,^ Lo> 
there had been no judicial investigation fniy ' Slf 

moted to sergeant and 2.6% of those promoted to detective would 
have been black* 
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'and promotion, procedures which result in the substantial Under- 
represent*«:^.^f -blaSks at all, levels in the ^partment. This 

_»evere^iaiiderrepresentation is the effect of pist, discrimination 
and the irmbility to develop selection procedures, which do yt 
continue to have a' signif ic/mt adverse i^apact on blacks. There ^ 
is little evidence that ihese selecti6n procedures which have\- 
spch a severe adverse impact on blacks r'eliAbly select the 
candidates who will p^Brform best on the job, Ondec ^ese 
circumstances, it is tinaccept^le . to continue using sifelectlon 

- procedures which exclude a disproportionate number of blacks. 
The proposed affirmative action plan would end the exclusion of 

* a disproiJbrtionate number 'of balcks and Enable the* City of^ 
' Philadelphia to meet its duty to eliminate the effect, of pa,«t 
discrimination without unnecessarily trammeling^ the right, of 
others.. The proposed affirmative action plan is clearly 
constitutional. ' - , " 

Mr. Grayj Thank you very inuch, Mr. James, Mr, Williams, and 

Mr. Swans. , % . v j ^ u 

Let me begin- the questioning. Mr. James, earher ^^i>°^/f.^^- ■ 
ines we had testimony from the district attorney, Mr. KendeU, stafr- 
ing that from the mid-1970's.to the mid-1980's the highest percent 
of crime victims Jn. the city of Philadelphia were minority persons, 
specifically blackTand second, the perpetrators , of th<we cnmes 
were predominantly minority persons. And it was his-feelmg, in 
terms of his own department of prosecution and investigation, that 
it had been very beneficial to increase minority reprerentetion m 
the district attorney's office for the reason that many^of th< people 
were more familiar .with the community, more famihar with the 
neighborhoods, as well as the way life is lived there. 

Are you saying also a similar thing, that rn^hght of thfcse crime 
statistics, where we have crime in hi^ amounts m the black com- 
munity, that those who are reallv seriously concerned about hght- 
ing crime should also be seriously ^ncemed about mcre^ng mi- 
nority representation in law enforcement in the city of Philadel- 

^^r. James. That is right, Mr. Congressman. Those that^are inieae- 
ested in fighting crimfe would increase minority repreBentation,_ be- 
cause one of the m^'or functions of the poUce departmenlw not so 
much of fighting cnme as it is of service to the proplft: Smce^ the 
police department does not reflect the conanumty they serve, they 
lack the sensi^vity needed for that service.' . . 

Mr. Gray. I have some figure* before me. I would like to taiow if . 
they are correct. Out of nine chief inspectors, there we no blacks. 
Out of 31 inspectors, there is 1 black. Out , of 29 staff inspectors. 
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there is 1 black. Out of 96 captains, there are S blacks. Out of 286 
lieutenants, there are 20 blacks. Out of 501 sergeants, tliere are-53 
blacks. Out of 188 corporals, there are 28 blacks. Arfd opt of 601 
detectives, there are 71 blacks. Are those the figures that correlate 
• with your figures? ^ ™ i.^i 

Mr. James. I have a little update on the figures. They are a little 
bit worse. * ^ * ■ 

Mr. (jRAY. Would vou correct the data that I gave? 

Mr James. Chief inspectors, ifine, no blkck. Inspecfors, 32, \ 
black. Staff* inspectors, 31, 1 black, and that 1 black has put in his 
retirement papers. Out of the 101 captains, there are 2 blkcks; 301 
lieutenants, there are 22 blacks; 528 sergeants, 55 blacks; U66 cor- 
porals, 28 blacks; 630 detectives, 75 blacks. And there was A recent 
promotion last week under the Green administration of 48 corpor- 
als, of which 6 were black. ■ ' . \ 

So under this new, supposedly fair admijanstration, they have pro- 
n-£xoted 418 officers, and of those 418 officers only 34^ have been 
black* 1 

Mr. Gray. When you submitted these figures, or figures smular 
to this, without the last week, what has been- the response of the 
administration? Have they challenged or questioned *your figures, 
or do they basically agree with the figures? 

Mr. James. They were never challenged to us directly. They were 
challenged indirectly to other people: I gave those figures ta report- 
ers. They have told me the administration questioned our statistics. 
But they have never 

Mr. Gray. Have jthey ever come forward with any clewcut ng- 
. ures of their own or proof of their own that challenges your fig- 
ures, other than just a verbal denial to some members of Ifeeiaress? 

Mr. James. None that I have seen or heard of. ) ^ 

Mr. Gray. What was the position of the Guardian Civic League 
when it came to the question of deadly force? Were you supportive 
of deadly force proposals by the ciiy administration? 

Mr. JXmes. Yes. We testified in city council that we were com- 
mending the Philadelphia Police Department for at that tiiiae im- 
plementing some policies that would seem to put some constramts 
on the use of deafly force by the Philadelphia Department officers. 
However, we said that the constraint which they implemented was 

not enough. , , , .. ... j 

Mr. Gray. Well, I have been impressed by the progress of the ad- 
. ministration on deadly force, and also in cutting operating costs. 
But it seems to me the continuation of this policy that you are 
talking about here threatens to plunge the city into even greater 
turmoil, since the city's most serious crimp problems exist in a non- 
white low-income neigh^wrhood. Arid having ia police department 
that is racially imblanced definitely impairs it from adequately 
performing its sworn duty to protect and serve our great city. 

It seems cto me anyone rejdly wrious about attacking the prob- 
lem of crime, which everyone in this city ought to be serious about," 
ought to really come up with an affirmative action program since 
apparently other major cities to my knowledge, like Detroit, Balti- 
more, have been able to come up with one that increases not only 
minority representation, but also representation at the supervisoiy 
ranks. And that to continue such a policy is not goin^ to really ad- 
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dress the whole question of crime in this community— although 
this committee today has heard a lot of reasons why crime exists, 
and I think Mr. Swans Thas mentioned it, also, the distritt attorney, 
high unemployment. But the reality is 'although we have tp address 
ourselves to the causes of crime at the same time we have to deaf* 
with the effects of it, particularly when you are talking about ^hat 
has been expressed by the district attorney— over 20 percent in- 
crease in 1980. ' \ . V • . -i. 
^ It i^ms to me anyone serious about dealing with cnme m a city 
that hto over 40 percent minority representation certainly would 
develop pfograms-of entrance as well as promotion that would pro- 
vide greater opportunities for minorities to be represented in thy 
law enforcement section of our city. And it seerflp to me there is 

• very little real hope that the administration's current policies will 
produce any significant gains in the numbers of nonwliites as I see 
it. It seems to me that an intense affirmative taction ,plMi will have 
to be adopted in order to assure' that more blacks and other minor- 
ities dre brought into the department in order to provide a signifi- 
cant pjpol of future supervisors. ' i \ 

Let me ask you one other question. It is my understanding there 
are approximately 4,878 persons now on the eligibility list- Is that 
cprrect? * 
o/ Mr. James. That is about right. ^ . 

Mr. Gray. And the total is made up of the foUowmg groups: 
1,938 white males; 680 wbite females; 1,108 black males; 863 black 
females. Thus having a ratio of something like 2,600 to about 1,931. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. James. That's about right. 

Mr. Gray. About 249 other ethnic groups represented. 
Mr. James. Right. , 
Mr. Gray.- Now the racial composition of the top 1,000 persons on 
^ the eligibility list, according to my understanding, shows that each 
ranked 'group of 100 persons, that whites outnumber blacks by a 

• ratio pf 3 to 1. Is that correct? 

Mr. James. Thai is correct. - « , v.. i. 

Mr. Gray. Why do you think that is the case? Is^it because 
blacks just don't have the ability to take the test, or just don t have 
the intelligence or what? . , 

Mr James. No. I think— first of all, the test is not really job re- 

• lated. And the rank order system that they use doesn't necessarily 
show that a person at the top of the list can perform his job as a 
police officer better than a person4n the middle of the lis): or half- 
way down or at the bottom. So we have suggested that the testing 
does not really show or prove that a person can perform well as a 
police officer, and that they should use something other than mul- 
tiple choice rank order testing. _x . 1 J. 

Mr. GraV. I\want to thank you, Mr. James. I am certainly dis- 
turbed by these figures— the fact that 'we are talking so much 
today locally as well as nationally, on the Federal level, of increas- 
ing crime. It seems to me one of the places we need to move is deal- 
ing with increasing minority representation in police work, since 
between 75 to 85 percent of the crime takes place in the minority 
community. I don't think that black persons, Hispanic persons, like 
being tHe victims of crime. 
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Let me just move to Mr. Williams. j 
Mr: Williams, you have been instrumental, as was mentiraed by 
Mr. Swans— your community group, known as the Norths Ceitoal 
Community Patrol, in heading off a very violent confrontation^ 
the city last sunmier by taking young people and involvmg them 
bringing people together to resolve that conflict. • 

Did you find that most of the participants in the conflict of la^ 
summer here in the city of Philadelphia, north <»ntr^hiladel4. 
phifiu were people who were employed or unemployed? Those that 
your group did a lot of talking td. . , ^i. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Well, Mr. Gray, most of^ur group, people that we 
• are involved with, 90 percent were imemployed. The other 10 per- 
cent were concerned— people who were employed. Basically we 
^ were able to reacK the eyes and the ears of tl^ unemployed people 
in our communi^ 80\that we could ^t across to them that maybe 
if they would come together and show the city administration and 
the'govemment*that w^can move on a positive level without bemg 
employed, that we were able to get something Mone. So to your 
Westion, 90 percent of them were unemployed. ^ , . . 

Mr Gray. A questiomto Mr. Swans. Mr. Swans, one of the things 
that Crisis Intervention Network, Inc. has been doing, as you point • 
out in your-, testimony, has been using indigenous neighborhood 
folk, often former gang members, as I understand it, to help resolve 
conflicts and violence in inner city neighborhoods. * 

I have two questions. One, are there any other cities that have 
tried to duplicate or are trying to duplicate what you have done 
here in the city of Philadelphia? And two, with the proposed 
budget cuts that are coming out of the Federal Government, will 
that h^ve an' effect on the work of your drganization. Crisis Inter- 
vention Network? ^ \a 1 

Mr. Swans. Im ahswer to your question, we are currently work- 
ing with the city of Los Angeles to replicate Crisis Intervention 
Network— one, through the hiring of indigenous persons; two, 
" through the development of local parent councils. We are also en- 
gaging in discussion with the city of Chicago, and we have ^ en- 
gaged in prelimmary discussion with Dade County, Fla. What we 
.have found is that with utilization of indigenous persons, on^they 
have a stronger arid more binding commitment to the community, 
- a clearer understanding of the problems that confront those com- 
munities, and in addition to that, the community places them on 
call 24 hours a day. . « j • 

In answer to your second question concemmg the Keagan admin- 
istration's proposed budget cuts, it can have a very profound effect 
on agencies such as Crisis Intervention Network. It is interestmg to , 
note that our initial dollars received in the development of this 
program derive from LEAA, which was a very intense struggle, be- 
cause at that point it was hardware versus software. Nevertheless, 
the initial funding did come from LEAA. . ' 

I want to clear up one thing if I could. The gang problem in the 
city of Philadelphia was not only resolved by Crisis Intervention 
Network, it was resolved as a result of the participation of many, 
many neighborhood groups, neighbflirhood groups that had small 
seed funding. If you take away that seed funding, then vou take 
away the necessary support for Crisis Intervention Network. 
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Additionally, Crisis Intervention Network was never meant to be 
a cure-alL It does not addriess the unemployment problenL It does 
not address the housing proUem. It does not ''address the need for 
intense counseling of juveniles. We must rely on other ccmununity- 
ba^ed organizations in order to supplement our efforts. So if Feder-* 
al dolkos are cut, and they , afiect groups such as Mothers Con- 
cerned, organizations such as that in Philadelphia, "Or if we' talked 
about Los Angeles in't^rms of the mother'^ cIuIms, and groups like 
that, then wl^t you have, done is take away the life support; to 
impact on crime in.local areas. I would hope that that would not 
happen. I would hope this body would be able to doj5om)dthing that ^ 
coMd avoid that. ? 

Mr. Gray: Thank you. . ^ • , 

Congressman Dellums. " * - 

The CHAiRidAN. Thank you, Mr. Cb^dhnan. My first questioii-is 
to Mr* James.^ * - . r 

Ih the hearings that we held 1^ year in Washington, D.C., a 
•nimiber of police chiefe, former police phiefe, testifi^ before 'the 
committee^ and I asked all of then^Vtb^ question with respect t^ * 
deadly force. All of th^m agreed that there was desperate need fon 
national policy in the area of the of deadly force siQce there' 
are sucH wide^discrepancies ,^068 tfaie cbimtry. 

Do you agree that there is a need^or national policy in the area ' 
of deadly force? I 

Mr. James. Yes; I do. It is very simple. A police officer should not . 
use his weapon unless his life or someone else's life is in danger. 

The Chairman. Thank you. ' 

Mr. Williams, what is your assessment of the potential for civil 
disorder in Philadelphia, given the present climate; given the direc- 
tion, given the priority? ♦ * " 

Mr. Williams. Would you repeat that question? * 

The Chairman. Given where we "are at thii point, in a fiscally 
conservative era, we are in an era of substantial cutl^cks in Feder^ 
al resources designed to address human problemsi we are in. a - 
.period in history wl^ere our cities are beginning to deteriorate, par- 
ticularly older cities—given all of that— high unemployment, loss 
of potential for rental housing, mSissive problems— what is your as- 
sessment of the potential for civil disorder in Philadelphia^ given 
that environment? 

Mr. Williams. Well, my assessment as of now, is that of a total 
failure. Because of the unemployment; bad housing, overcrowding 
of housing units, areas of that — these problems—it all boils down, 
to unemployment" There is a lot of s1?ress^qreated by unemploy- 
ment. ^ \ 

The Chairman. The question I raise is, is there potential for exr 
» plosion? , >^ ' * 

Mr. Williams. Sure^ As jfcuch: stress as there is in the communi- 
ties now, I would thi^k— I'm more than siire, that by this summer 
not only Philadelphia, but Chester ^d surrouhding areas, that 
there wl^ be a racial riot, or it may just be a riot because of the 
high tensions. Basically people are in such hi^h emotions now that 
it is like a firecracker. One spark and i think a couple of cities 
could go up in smoke. . . . 
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The Chairman. You first indicated that you perceived the mftjor 
problems as economic issues, unemployment. Then m response to • 
my question you said that you thought the explosion would have 
raciS overtones. Why do you think that, given the class nature of 
the issues as you have enunciated earlier? 

Mr WiLUi^. Basically because your high unemployment is 90 
percent black. It is hard for a black m^ to respect orfve respect 
to Caucasian or white peers when he knows that it il harder for 
ykntogetajoBthana'iaucBsianorwhitepeer. 

T^e Chairman. Mr. Swans, first, you mdicated your mitial fu»d- 
dng came from LEAA. Can you teU me ^what has been your Pnna- 
p£d source of funding sirice 1975, and what are your projections for 

*^M?*SWANS. We are currently dependent solely upon Stote funds. 
AmencSent to the Child Welfare Code in the State of Pennsylva. 
XproSdes a reimbursement formula where the State reimburs^ 
the city 75 cents on each dollar it expends. I wouU hke to mention 
also, though, that those funds are now in jeopaxdy. matvfe Y^d 
hopk for would be an increased amount of di^retionary dolla^^ 
?S toward community crime prevention. With the thrust of the 
Reagan administration, tlfet seems very doubtful at this point. 

'^e Chairman. So we will have, then, areas unattended^ a 
result of these funding cuts. Are you aw^e of any Pp^a^ efforte ^ 
that you can rely upon, absent State and Federal funds, to address 

'^Mr^i^iSTl would like to address that in two parte- On^^^^ 
things is there seems to be a thrust on the part of the Wjemal Rev- 
enue Service to provide 501(cX4) status as opposed to 501(c) status. ^ 
wWdh means that companies do not benefit from the tax incentive 
programs that rire now in place. Their contributions are not de- 
ductible.fTherefore, there has been a decline m the amount of dol- 
lars contributed by private corporations to grassroote community 

^^A^tiWally. we have seen a gradual withdrawal of initiativ^^on 
the part af co^rations. as I understand because they are plagued 
vdth problems-there has been a gradual withdrawal from contnb- 

uting additional dollars. . . . e • i.^ j.,o 

I have not seen any increased effort on the part of private mdus- 
try to contribute additional dollars to grassroote crime prevention 

^ TlS cHAiRMAN. All right. So State funds are in jwpardy. Fede^^ 
funds are being cut back. And you perceive a sipificant withdraw- 
al of private funds to address the problems that you have attempt- 

What does that mean for the future? - j 

Mr Swans. That ineans that innovative and creative ideas, pro- 
grams such as Crisis Intervention Network, programs such as the 
Sie that was devised in North Central, that is yet to be ^ded^ 
run bv Jewell Williams, are in serious jeopardy. If those programs 
j^ipSd as a r^ult of lack of dollars, then we can very 
much look, unfortunately, to a contmued mcrease m cnme. to a 
continued possibility of urban insurgence, confhet, not, or the burn- 
ing of our cities. 
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I guess I should clarify this, if I may. Often when people talk 
about riots, it is perceived as an effort to threaten government I do 
not think it should be perceived in that light/ 1 think that we need 
to look very realistically at the problems that are affectihg out 
urban areas. ' ^ 

^ We have a tremendotte unemployment/ Our young people have 
been terribly disillusioned. They have been told that if they com- 
plete high school that there is a stronger possibility of obtainmg 
employmei^t. They go out and they complete high school and they 
find there IS no employment ^ ^ 

We find that there has been a cutback in the CETA dollars that 
employed^ their parents. So not only- do we have the child d^illu- 
sioned, you have the father in the home that is unable to obtam 
employment to support his family. You find the mother in a situa- 
tion where she cannot provide support for her family. 

While we do not want to ever justify crime, we have found that it ' 
is a survival mechanism for many of the minority persons that live 
in urban centers, that they have to resort, unfortunately, to the 
peddling of drug?, and as a result of peddling of drugs we find a 
horrendous situation such as that exists in Raymond Rosen project . 
We find our ^nioi- citizens unable to walk the streets. We find that 
the children are the ones that are victimized. 

We find there is a reaction to police* abuse, such as what oc- 
curred in North Central, such as the actipns being taken in Ches- 
ter, now. ' « , ^ • 

It is an unfortunate kind of situation. But if we do not m some 
kind of way begin to address the disi^usioned population of our 
urban centers, then it seems as though we are in fact invitmg 
crime. We are in fact inviting racial conflict 

It seems as though poor white people believe that poor black 
people are getting more than them. If we look at it from a histon- 
" cal perspective, ev§ry time there has been a mcgor crisis -^n our 
economy, there has always been an increase in racial hostility.^ And 
we find that in Philadelphia, with blacks and Koreans. We find 
whites against blacks. And in Los Angeles we found it with blacks 
against Me?cicans— neither had anything to gain. u i- 

The Chairman. Because of the unemployment, do you beheve 
that an increasing number of young people are becommg trapped 
in a criminal lifestyle? ^ . t^v , j ^ 

Mr. Swans. We have found that the gang structure in Philadel- 
' phia has been in existence for many, many years, goes back 50 or 
more years, in terms of gang structure. It has always been^ thing 
of protecting one's turf.. In many cases the gangs have played major 
roles in combating crime at the neighborhood level, such as agam 
what happened in North Central, where gangs themselves played a 
mcgor role in averting a riot. We are finding a shift, however, now 
in South Philadelphia, for example, areas such as 19th and Carpen- 
ter, areas in North Central, yfe are finding a shift also where it has 
become a part of the custom, a part of the norm, for those persona 
to have to engage in the selling of drugs.to survive. ' j 

They perceive that as having to engage in the peddlmg of^drugs 
to other children to survive. They are engaging in extortion^of 
neighborhood businesses— neighborhood businesses vbeihg minority- 
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owned "mom and pop" stores ^©truggling for survival. Extorting . 
money, protection dues, as they call them, from those per»m. 

In answer to your question, yes, we are finding that ^re is a 
trenS, a gro^g trend, among^r young people, among mr youth 
groups,' becoming involved in a life of crime, crimes geared against 
residents of their very same community. Oi^w^ ^. o t / 

Mn Dymally, Mr. Chairman,. would you y^^^r a question/ is 
there a resurgence in gang activity?*^ ^ ^u- 

Mr. Swans. We are finding a resurgence in violence. At this 
point, in Southwest Philadelphia, which is a predominantly blaCk 
middle^lass area, over 60 i^iercent homeowners, we have found an 
increased level of violence. We are finding in North Central and a 
number of areas an increased level of violence. It is takmg the 
characteristics of gang violence. L , /i . i. j 

I should mention, however, Jthat Philadelphia has had a very 
unique capacity for adults in the community to band together and 
to combat youth violencie. I don't know if that can continue, if in 
fact the black adults in those neighborhoods continue to suffer an 
increased level of pressures themselves in terms of unemployment 
and inability to survive and support their families. - ~ 
I should mention again what we found in Los Angeles, also, 
working there, is that there has not been a time that I have been 
out there since January^ going back andyforth, that there has not 
been a child under the age of 15 years of age killed. When I was in 
Los Angeles in January, there was a 9-year-old boy by the name of 
Moses Hamilton that was playing in his own yard, along with three 
other children, and was shot dead as a result of gang warfare. I am 
afraid that potential not only lies in Los Angeles, but also the po- 
tential here may become gre^iter again. ^ . , 

The Chairman. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Swans latter comment an- 
swered my other question. I have just one more. What will be or 
could be the social consequences for the city of Philadelphia il the 
present program that is being enunciated by the leadership of this 
country comes to full fruition. ^rr* *u«+ 

Mr Swans. If 'Sve accept my earher statement of fact, that 
during periods of m^or economic crisis, that there is an mcrease m 
racial hostility, which may be best exemplified by the conflict be- 
tween blacks and the Asians m Philadelphia, and blacks and Mexi- 
cfiWs on the west coast, I think unfortunately unl^ some sort ot 
sense prevails tl*t we are going to fmd an increased number ot ra- 
cially motivatedflwtuations. - T^t-- 1 

Race war ma#^*be a bit too dramatic, in the sense I thmk there 
are calm heads, reasonable persons on both sides of the fence. And 
I think there has been significant gains in terms of increasing the 
level of understanding between poor people. But I would think that 
in poor neighborhcKKis, with blacks and whites bordenng Mch 
other, that there are going to be a number of persons that will lose 
their lives as a result of perceived conflict between blacks and 
whites, as opposed to perceiving it as a class stn^le. 

Two situations may help to note that better, Congr^man Ixray. 
You may be familiar with the situatio'n in Southwest Philadelphia, 
Tracy Chambers, that occurred approximately two summers ^ago, 
where two white snipers shot down into a crowd of blacks, y^ng- 
sters playin^s^dball, and the result is a young black, Tracy 
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Chambers, wap killed. A followup of that the nwct year was a situa- 
tion where a^oung white was stabbed to deatb by a black young- 
ster. This is in an area where poor people, blacks and whites, live 
very much next to each other, an area that is in transition, as thev 
say. That area has potential for major racial confrontation. I think 
the city is doing a number of things to avoid that. But I think it is 
going to take a lot more than just a qity. I think it is going to take 
a commitment on the part of the State and a commitment on the 
part of the Federal Government to recognize that as a result of 
their policies of fiscal austerity, that they are in fact creating hos- 
tility between races. I think jbhat is unfortunate. , 

I think it can be corrected if the Reagan administration begins to 
adhere to some of this committee's advice. . r 

The Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to.thank each of the 
three gentlemen for their responses to my questions and their con- 
tribution to tlfese' proceedings. The testimony has been ejctraordi- 
nary. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Dellums. ' ^ „ t. • 

Congressman Dymally. Before Congressman Dymally begms we 
would like, to acknowledge the presence of Congressman Robert 
Edgar from Delaware CQunty. . 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Ch^nnan, I have one question for Mr. James. 
What role is the league playing in the recruitment of minorities, if 
any at all, and what has been your position with reference to the 
statement yqu made about recruitment here in Philadelphia? 

Mr James. Well, on account of our recruitment effort, every 
time they ahnouhced'a test, which they did in 1978, \?e started a 
police, applicant program, in >yhich we addres&e^^ community 
feroups, locai radio stations, and started classes .for those that 
wanted to take the exam. conducted a.clqss for about 400 
people. Once they passed the test, we conducted/Classes on the con- 
tinuing processes that they need to enter the police department, in 
which we helped about 300 .of those that passed, and we helTOd 
about 80 percent of them into the job- ^ye' did that agam m iy«U. 

Of the new list, there are presently applicants now. We are con- 
ducting classes for thoiSe. Because of our efforts, we were able to get 
52 percent of the minorities that applied for the police exam last 

year * • 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Williams, are you familiar or in contact with 

any police-community relations effort? , . . i.u oo j 

. Mr WhIjams. Yes, we a^e. We have been working m the^^dd 
^lice disMct. They are aware that we have a voluntary communi- 
typHiOT group in our community. We are beginning to work hand 
in hand with tl^p<^ice department in the 22d and the 2dd dis- 
tricts. We have a lot of black poUce officers from Guardian Uvic 
League who comes out on their spare time and give us technical 
assistance and liaison information to keep our patrol updated on 
the^crimes in our community. , 

Mr. Dymally. One last question. Mr. Swans, do you think that 
the presence of blacks, Hispanics, and Asians on the police force 
would have a positive effect in terms of reducing crime and en- 
hancing police-community relationships? . ^ 

Mr Swans. Sir, there is no' doubt in my mmd if there was a 
larger number of minorities that were represented m the police de-. 
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partment that within itself would help avert problems. I should 
have mentioned that if the Guardian Civic League had not been 
present in North Central, with the potential for explosion exist- 
ing— I should also mention that was not a paid function for a 
number of their members, that their members in fact volunteered 
along with former members of gangs and members ^f the group 
that Mr. Jewell Williams is representing here today, that they left 
their houses and their families, worked into the wee hours of the 
morning as volunteers, police officers, and they were not being paid 
by the Philadelphia Police Department at that point I think that 
is extraordinary within itself. . ^ 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Gray. Thank j^u. At this time we would like to call on Con- 
gressipan Edgar, who has joined the committee. 

Mr Edgar. Thank vou ve^^uch, Mr. Chairman.vjt is a pleas- 
ure to be here this afternoon. I apologia? for not being able to be 
here eartler. We had a very tragic series of events in the city of 
Chester in the last 3 weeks. We had the death of a black man at 
the hands of a white policeman which caused a great deal of diffi- 
culty within the community. We had a large industrial accident 
about a week or so ago that left four people dead at the Sun Ship 
facility. But the tiling that detained me today was the funeral of 
one of our very capable State representatives, in fact the oiJy Re- 
publican black State representative, who passed away a week ago. 
And I wanted to participate in his 'memorial service. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but think that the statements and 
testimony that you have just heard on the crime situation in Phila- 
delphia sounds Very familiar to me. Back in 196^ I became pastor 
of a church here in the city of Philadelphia. About 2 weeks after I 
began serving that church there was a gang fight out in the middle 
of the street. Groups of black young people and white yoimg people 
were going at each other. And the lesson that I learned m the 
streets of Philadelphia propelled me into forming the E^ Falls 
Human Relations Committee, beginning to ride with the Philadel- 
phia Police Clergy Unit, and between 1968 and 1974 really gettmg 
my education, which was not in college or seminary pr in my aca- 
demic training, but was in fact in the streets of Philadelphia, 

And I think as we look to the actions in Washington, particularly 
the budget actions, Fm strangely troubled- that some of our early 
frustrations in the mid to late 1960's are turning. We put m 
place programs that were trying to be responsive to Community 
and neighborhood problems— not always perfect in the area of 
housing or education or crime prevention, not always perfect in the 
sense of trying to respond to emergency housing needs. But at least 
we began to address the problems of nutrition, the problems of m- 
formation and education, and the problems of jrouth recreation. 
And I, with you and other members of this^ particular panel, are 
deeply concerned about what we see in Washington. • ' 

On February 18 the President bf the United States came before a 
joint session of the House and Senate and he said -four simple 
things. He said, "Ladies and gentlemen, we want to reduce spend- 
ing, reduce taxes, increase defense, and balance the budget. And a 
great deal of applause occurred on the part of the Democrats, Re- 
publicans, conservatives and liberals to reduce spending, reduce 
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taxes, increase defense and balance the budget. Unfortunately very 
few people looked at the fine print and discovered that the $40 or 
so billion of domestic savings that occurred by the Graham-Latta ^ 
substitute in the Reagan budget simply get transl^ mto defense 
expenditures, and there is in fact no savings to the Federal Uoverrt- 
ment And I think that one ought to focus, if we are gomg to talk 
about cHme, on the $1.5 trillion of defense spendmg that we are ^ 
> going to spend over the next 5 years. Three times the buildup that 
/was'built up between 1965 and 1970 to get ready for the Vietncurn 
war. And conservative and liberal economists have said that the 
buildup for the Vietnam conflict was the partial cause of the early 
inflation of the 1970's. No one in the business community or in the 
Reagan administration is talking abou"^ the inflationary impact of 

*^But just think. In 1984 we are going to spend^3 billion to $4 bil- 
lion in that one year on defense. On the panel today is the chair- 
man of the of District of Columbia Committee, Ron Dellums. Ron, I 
have to tell ycxi that you are one of my heroes in Washington. You 
gave a speech a few years ago that I carurem^niber, perhaps not 
word for word, but at least the essence oQ^, which I think focuses 
in on this panel's discussion, and I will cl(^ with that. 

Ron, you took the House floor when we were dealing with de- 
fense buildups, and you said, you know, th^ people in my distnct 
aren't as afraid of the Russians, aren't' as afraid of external en- 
emies, aren't as afraid of outside influences in the UnitedStates as 
they are in living safely within their own communitio?. And the 
people walking down the streets of my community don't look over 
their shoulder and say, "Hey, the Russians are coming. They look 
over their shoulder and say, "Can my young people have quality, 
recreation and education, housing, quality food for the children of 
our community?" And L think the link that you have made each 
time on the defense budget discissions is the appropriate link that 
has to be made today. v a j 

Unfortunately I think we as politicians promise tod. much. And 
you cannot reduce spending without hurting people. You cannot 
^ reduce taxes without increasing deficits. And you Cannot spend. $1.5' 
trillion over the next 5 ye^afs;^ on defense without impacting on 
housing and education: and crime, without impacting on the quality 
of life within comiMnpBS. AndJ think we need more hearings 
around the country fiiid ihoire p^b^e^^tlim the press and the local 
communities who reail the fine print and understand the devasta- 
tion that may be upon us as we begin to drastically alter the pro- 
grams we have put in place to deal with the problems that have 
been described in the panel discussion this morning. 

So I join with you in a lament about the things that are happen- 
ing \n Washington, and I call unqn all of us. Democrats, Republi- 
caiis, conservatives, liberals, busliiBss community, academic, labor 
community, to join together and Amply say we want to live in a 
community and a society that is different, that is unique, that 
* cares about people, that is responsive to their needs, and not in a 
society that simply builds a Maginot wall facing out and doesn t 
recognizJthe needs of internal defense within the United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Gray. I want td thank our distinguished coUeagu^, Congress- 
man Edgar, for joinin|j us, and for his intervention and comments. 
I want to make one correction. Congressman.Dellums is the chair- 
feaniof the District of Columbia Committee. Tm the subcommittee 
chairman, who is just sitting in the chair. With that, I would like 
to turn to Congressman Dellums. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. First I would like to 
thank my friend. Bob Edgar, for his kind , and generous remarks. 
Earlier in the proceedings we tried to make that appropriate link. I 
think m^ostof the people in the room Q,t this point have a good feel- 
ing for it. It is good to have it reinforced? It is hope that it' 
doesn't get lost as imjJbrtant perspectives get edited out of stories 
that . attempt to tell people what is happehing. And so I appreciate 
very much, your repeating the statement;. 

I would lijce to ^finally take advantage of the presence of Mr. 
James to ask you a question that I asked Mr. Rendell this morning, 4. 
so that we can make, hopefully, a more perfect record. If you 
recall, this morning I mentioned to Mr. Rendell that when the 
Kemer Commission report came out they made a number of rlSc- 
ommendations that addressed the issue of the conflict in police- 
fomqiunity relations, specifically the relatton|3hip between the 
police and the black community ot America. As a result of that 
report and recommendations, a number of software programs that 
attempted to sensitize the police and bring the police and the com- 
mumty together in greater harmony and greater communication 
and greater cooperation were developed. The police officers tliaf 
testified before these proceedings in Washington last- year said, in 
the fiscally by conservative atmosphere that we find ourselves in, it 
is thes^ very programs that were designed to sensitize the police 
that s^e going out the window as the meat ax is applied to. the 
budget. So that we may. very well find ourselves goin^i n^ht back to 
the era in this country that gave rise^ the explosidb around the 
police and the community. 

Question No. 1: Did Philadelphia ever institute any of these pro- 
grams, police-community relations, human relations programs, sen- 
sitizing bf the police, et cetera, and if so, are you experiencing that 
these programs are the very programs going out the window as 
Philadelphia along with other cities, have to begin to reduce their- 
local budgets. . . ^ * 

Mr, James. Well, during that time, Congressman, the administra- 
tion, under the Rizzo administration, they did implement or receive 
nwipey from the Federal Government to employment community 
relations and human relations programs, but did it on paper only. 
• So m terms of any type of teeth or actual working where officers^ 
" ha€k|o go out and really enhance community relations, they did 
not/The money was transferred to other parts of th^ police depart- 
- m6nt\to get more equipment, more vehicles. 

for example, they started an anticrime team, in which they had 
proportional representation of officers— and these, are officers 
working in h^h crime areas in plainclothes. And the unit was 
about 60 police officers, with maybe about 20 of them black, well, 
now there are only about seven black officers in the unit working ^ 
in the high crime areas in plainclothes. 



\ in terms of community relations, emphasis was never on commu- 
nity relations. If police departments really wanted to do something 
fiOw^t commu^^ they wdlild give us t^e power necessary 

to insui^ they can *have a good program. , . " . . -i 
For example, you have civil affairs. The chief mspector m civU 
affairs, wh^n he comes out on a situation, anything he says g^ to 
any and all police officers. They should do that same kmd of em- 
"phasis witli community relatiqnd. But they don't. ^ 

The CHAiRBfAN. You painted a past pictupe. What about the pres- 

James. Under the new administration, there his been more 
emphasis in terms of community service and in term? of communi- ^ 
ty relations officers to address some of the .concems^of the commu- 
nity. It is much better than it was under the past admmistration. 
It still has^long way to go. . ^ ^ ^ ^ , • *i 

The Chairman., Do you think these efforts will be significantly 
reduced or altered' in this atmosphere of budget cutting? 

Mr. James. lUght; I think everyone ifr very budget conscious. 
Therefore, since this administration seeriiingly wants to increase 
community relations, it will not be able to do so because of budget 
constraints. ' . , . 

The Chairbaan. Thank you very much. , ^i. 

Mr Gray. We want to take this opportunity to thank the 
panel— Mr. James, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Swans— for sharing with 
us and testifying today. Your testimony, written testimony, will be 
inserted in the record. We are deeply appreciative of the insights 
that you have given us in terms of crime and law enforcement here 
ihthecity of Philadelphia, , " ^ . nn • * 

At this time the committee will sland ac^joumed for a 20-nunute 
break. We are running a little late. We are going to try to make up 
45 minutes of it by only taking a 20-minute break, since we have 
been in session since 10:15 this morning. , 
• The committee will stand ac^joumed for 20 minutes and recon- 
vene at 20 after*. • . 

[Whereupon, at 2 o'clock p.m., the committee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2:20 o'clock p.m., this same day.] . . , 

AFTERNOGN SESSION • 

Mr. Gray, ladies and gentlemen, , the committee is i^ow back m 

session. . . „. i ^ 

We are ready to begin our laftemoon session. We must ask our 
witnesses to forgive us for the delay, but because of the length of 
this morning's session, we are nmning a Uttle helm 

Our first witness this afternoon will be RobertlSorrell, president 
, of the Philadelphia Urban League. He will^be followed by a panel 
on employment, and then a, panel on education. * . , 

Mr. Sorrell, we invite you to come and take the witness chair.. 

Mr Sorrell, we would like to inform you that your entire written 
statement will be placed into the record. However, in the mterest 
of time, we would like to ask you to perhaps highlight and sunwia- 
rize that statement in 4 to 5 minutes, so that we may get mto ques- 
" tions. And I'm sure that as we ask questions, we will get into much 
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of the meat of your written statement And your ^itten statAnent 
will be entered into the congressional record. 

STATEMENT OP ROBERT SORRELL. PRESIDENT. ll^B AM LEAGUE 

OP PHILADELPHIA A 

Mr Sorrell! Thank you, Congressman Gray. I will try to do just 
that. Just a few summary remarks on the content of our prepared 

testimony. , *r , t r nu-i 

In February 1981, earlier this year, the Urban League of Phila- 
delphia released a report cadled the State of ^Life in Philadelphia, 
where we documented contihuing hardships for Philadelphia s larg- 

jest minority. . ^ , . ■ 

Just to summarize some of the contents of that report— one ot 
the emphases placed in the nine different sections of the report 
dealt with, really, the continued involvement of Federal resources 
at a time when it appears as if Federal 1-esources are degs^mg. 
But we need that involvement, along wit^i continued FederaF over- 
sight, for the FederfU Government to play the role of an ombuds- 
man. Cities and States have not always acted responsibly or pro- 
vided opportanities for the minorities and poor. In fact, the nation- 
al sense of what.we call tHe new negativism sbys, basically, we 



have done enough. ^ , , . -i. 

In education, some uTthe problems we talked about m the report 
that Philadelphia continues to experience, really whites' leaving 
our public school system, and some blacks, who can afford to pull- 
iAg out ^ of the system and not entijjsting their children to the 
system The issue of qu^ility education quite^ often is a lost issue- 
when in 1979, as reported, 39 percent of the studentis attending the 
♦-public school system were said to be functionally illiterate. Of the 
over 200,000 students, in the s^tem, 70 percent are black and His- 
panic. 1. /. ui- J 

What is needed in order to improve'the quahty of our public ^u- 
cation system are the targeting of Federal fundff and for the Feder- 
al Government to continue to provide monitoring and oversight to 
make sure that those funds are spent correctly and for the punK)8e 
£hat they are generated for. Also, involvement of parents and, m 
particular, the private business sector. : . ^ , / . 

In housing, there are a vast list of problems m Philadelphia cur- 
rently Between 400,000 and 500,000 or half a million people need 
housing assistance. The interft of the community development 
block grant legislation we think is good, the application is poor. 
There is a treftiendous problem in public housing. In general, it is a. 
supply problem, in that thdre is not a sufficient supply of housmg 
to meet the demand, and therefore the price of housing, the cost of 
housing exceeds what most people can pay for housing. It is almost 
beyond the dream of most citizens in Philadelphia now to own 
their own home if you look at mortgage rates and even the cost of 
rental housing. That American dream no longer is within the 

reachdof most people. ^ t:, j i r j 

Again, the legislation is there, but the targeting of Federal funds 
and also the monitoring and oversight on those Federal funds is 
what is soi*ely-needed. " 
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One of the^ar^as that you are looking at is youth unemployment. 
There is really an imemployment problem. Youth and other groups 
within the ovfer^ p<rp(ulation are impacted more, severely. Philadel- 
phia generally experiences an unemployment problem. The econo- 
my in Philadfelphia has changed drastically. There has been over ^ 
lOO^OOO manufacturing jobs Ifeaving Philadelphia over the past' 10 
years Those are jobs that p^ple cannot access with limitei and, m 
many cases, almost no skills at all. That kind of employment is 
leaving Philadelphia. In the place of that you are fifiding a_lpt 
more technical jobs, administrative in nature, that reqmre a differ- 
ent level of skills training. So what is happening is you have people 
displaced from manufacturing that cannot flow into *yP^.,°^ 
jobs that are available* So the nature of work is changing m Phila- 
delphia, and the skills requu^ in order to access that job fflarket 
are also changing. j i i • 

The last two points— on a piece of at least proposed federal legis- 
lation or something toming out of the current administration, 
there is a lot of fear and anxiety around the block grants that h^e 
been proposed by the Reagan administration, which appears to 
most peopleas an indication of a reduction in the Federal cominit- 
ment, which will also have an impact of increasing competition for 
the funds that are left. That means blacks against whites, young 
people against' old people, suburban r^idents against urban city 
I dwellers, in terms of what funda will be available. 
' ^ There isn't £^ awful- lot of information in terms of how that 
system will operate, whether those funds will flow to the State and 
then the State wUl allocate them by jurisdiction or whether or not 
some of the funds will flow into the city. But there is an awful lot 
of anxiety in the face of the current budget cuts we have all read 
about, and this has impacted already in Philadelphia. 

My last comment i^ on the concept of thrf enterprise zones, the 
Kemp-Garcia bUl, which appears to have some positive features 
about it. There are some questions as to whether or not you can 
give the amount of tax credits as proposed in the bill m an area 
such as Philadelt)hia, whether or not the city can afford to give all 
of those tax credits if the^bill is utilized. to any^ large extent. Md 
also the problem around identifying. the target areas, whether or 
not there should be census tracts or something larger. But I will 
gladly discuss that during ,the question and answer period. 
Mr. Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. Sorrell. 
{The prepared statement of Robert Sorrell follows:] 
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Members of the Committee on the Dletrlct of Columbia, Z am 
Robert W. Sorrell, President of the Urban . Zieague of *Philadelphla« » 
The Urban* League of, Philadelphia is an Interracial i non-profit, . 
non-partisan community service organiratlon . using the tools: and 
methods of social work, economics, law and other .disciplines to 
secure equal opportunities in all sectors of society for black 

• Americans and other minorities.. Oti^iiission is^ to eliminate discrimination 
and segregation in the Philadelphia, area. Increase tfie economic aild 

Apolitical participation of blacks And other minorltiiBS and, in short » * * 
help all Americans share equally in the responsibilities and rewards of 
full citizenship. ^ 

We welcome the opportunity to testify before you t6day on . > 

some 9f the. problems which affect Philadelphia and sijoilar urban 

areas. Philadelphia is not. unique,' we believe. In the cities in 

which these hearings are being held, you will. hear testijnony reinforcing 

the contention thattour major urban centers are plagued ylth problems . 

that defy simple solution. 

Minorities, the poor, and the disadvanta^d make up the Urban League 
constituency. ' The impact of urban problem^ on these segments of ^ 
our population cause us the greatest <:|^cem. It follows that the most 
serious problems confronting this nation and its cities are reflected 
in the blaGk^experJL.cncc. Al^ihough, the bulk of my remarks today are given 
in the context 6f th^ impact JLcio-economlc llls^ within Philadelphia, 
bear in mind that everyone is and will be hurt if relevant, appropriate 
remedies arc not found. • . 



In February, /the Urban League of Philadelphia released THE STATE 
OF BL?.CK PiaLAOELPHIA 19B1. We documented continuing hardships 
for Philadelphia's largest minority. 
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Disproportionate numbers of blades are tied to a lifestyle characterized 
by high unempioyment^d undferemployinent , substandard housing, inadequate ^, 
educational opportunity, inappropriate "welfare standards and poor ^ealth. V 
Nearly every Barometer that measures the healtl. of the city reveals that 
the worst inadequacies exist in the black communities of North, West 
and parts of South Philadelphia.-^ * 

in these. coTmmonities, the need for better housing is catastrophic. Unemploy- 
men\ remains, at depression levels. Blacks are four times more- likely 
than whites to be victimized by crimes against persons.and. property. , 

' Philadelphia blacks, who now rAmtoer close to 700,000 out of a population 
of 1.8 million, have traditiijpally been^t the bottom of the city's • 
economic ladder. While many blacks in Philadelphia have made progress in 
rfcent years, many more face a daily and difficult struggle for survival, 

■ ^ 

EDUCATION 

One of the most persistent and cripplin^lemmas facing Philadelphia 
^oday^g^the crisis in education.. TK^^icture is generally one of 
inadequacy. It is a large financially troubled system with tremendous 
problems. The formal schooling process i,s limping along in systems which 
•are poorly funded, often culturally insensitive and undisciplined. The 
descriptions and problems of public education mirror the minority Experience 
as white stud^ts increasingly obtain theio^ education in private and , 
parochial schools. Soma black parents who can afford to do so also refuse 
to trust their children to the public school system. But for most black 
parents and stud^ts,^ the public school sys€S^ is the only, game in town. 

In 1979, Philadelphia schools identified nearly 35 percent of the student 
population as "functionally illiterate." Violence increased. In that, 
year alone, Philadelphia reported assaults on students rose 26 percent 
from 344 incidents in 1978 to 434 in 1979. 
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Many black. Phllade(iphlans believe schools in •predominantly whltie neighborhoods 
are glwn preferential resourceft and care. Given prevailing ethnic/ 
neighborhood segregation patterns In JPhiiadelphia* th^s belief Is probably 

%rfeil-grounded, » , 

• . ' ' * "* 

The U.» S. Office of Civil Rights hafl^oted, for ln3tai>^c that from 

. . / • ■ ■ ■ >■ 

l$74-77 predominately 'black -schools in Philadelphia offercQ half ajB many 

modern languages courses' as did their white coxinterparts. In 1979, five 

of six white high schools offered courses in advanced mathematics, and , 

foreign languages compared to one of ll 'black schools. Until recently, 

student tr 2ms fer approvals have been granted more readily to whites. 

Old fashioned bias, then, is clearly important for understanding a lack 

• of educational opportunity, for black Phi lade Iph Ian s. * \ ' 

Th6 roost influential "new" development, for now and in the 80s in the 

Philadelphia school pVoces^ is the city's response to calls for the 

• - • .' . . 

elimination of school segregation. Philadelphia received notice 12 years 

ag& to volxjntarily desegregate its schools ,-^but failed to act with deter- 
mination on this order juntil 1979*. In 1980, Philadelphia received $5.7 
million iA Emergency School Aid Act Funds to facilitate its program of - 
voluntary desegregation > ' 

■j ■ . ■ ■ . ^ 

Irj>nicalli% with all its 1979 effort, Philadelphia is more segregated than 
>e4er. Although iihe total number of desegregated schools has definitely 
increased, the total number of predominantly blaqk schools has also increased. 
In 1957, 61 of Philadelphia's 263 public schools (23 percent) had predomi- 
nantly black enrollments. In 1979, 111 of the city*s 289 schools <38 percent) 
were predominantly black. White flight — school transfers, relocation to ' 
suburbia, entry into private and parochial systems — may be heavily respon- 
sible for this trend. 
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The city's pubUc school enrolment of 232,000 is, 7Q percen^ black and .'^ 
Hispanic. Of the 8,000 students' transferred under terms o£ voluntary 
desegregation, 85 percent have been minority. Phi?.adelphirf .can expect ^ 
continued white resistance to voluntary desegregation, es^jlally 'if this 
term means whites shifting their children to educational settings in or 
near bl^cJc coiaminitles. ; ' * . . ' \ * - • 

The slow movement toward desegregation,* the level' of school violence, 
discipline infractions and demo?:alization 'makes a broad ."educational" 
statement to children^— as do dilapidated and unsafe schools, shabby / 
or non-existent texts books and drug traffic in the scteol corridors 
and rest rooms. • . * ■• ' 

The challenge is structure high quality, attractive educational offerings 
throughout the city to reiiuce past 'inequities. 

Federal funding is dqsparately needed to help this process. The role of 
the federal government" in' providing, the finariciall yesources ifeeded to ' . 
oboost uiban 'area , education • ia f undament&l , But in; an 'atmosiihdre of lladt^d 
resources, we believe^that targ^ng funds more effectively 'and tiie process 
of monitoring and oversight responsibilities can be an Ijaportant part of . 

. . . . ^ ■ . , ^ 

" this process. " , 

♦ ■ , ■ . .».-.'.* 

•r* • . ' : • • " * ■■ 

HOUSING • . • ■ . ' * \ 

'^hi3 our State of Blaick'Philadelphia report documented, hot since WorliJ War II 
has Philadelphia. experienced a^, housing crisis today's magnitude Cur- ■ 
rently it is estimated 'that betwpen 400, doo ;and' a haM a million Phiiadel- ■ 
phians need hoiising assistance. , . .^^ " . ' 

■Z' . ■• . - ■ ■• ;. y > . - ; ■ ; 

■ Hhe city estia^ted-'in- 1979 that there' are sope '•^22, 000 abandoned s^ 
^d more- than 39 ',000 .families living in nbn-public isubstandkrd houislng. , ^ 



Unfortunate ly , Philadelphia ! s liousing problems have ^^en'- exacerbated 
by the federal progr;-.:3^tjiat were meAnh! to res^ • • 

r^For example, the Housing and Coxonrunity Development Act of 1974 gave 
federal credence tQ recyling by stressing " spatial de concentration'' 
of low income black neighborhood and *^the revitalization of these . 
neighborhoods to attract persons of' higher incomes r usually whites, if v 

■ .■ ; . - ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ,41.:;.., 

tn Philadelphia, the two agencies given the responsibility for prbvidijij . 
housing for those most in need aretithQ;'dffice of ^^tising and CommunityvV 
Development (OHCD) and the ' Philadeiphia Housing Audwtity (PHA) . Programs 
opera1:ed' by these agencies have contributed to the recycling of the black 
community. QHDC has carried out its recycling role through the demolition 
of black neighborhoods. This was achieved by the refusal to allocate or 
s$end funds in black neighborhoods and by failing to design programs to 
meet the needs of low-income people. y ^ . 

Since the beginning of the Community Development Block Grant Program (CDBG) 
in 1975, the City's Office of Housing aind Community development hA6. imple- 
mented policies and programs which have i;esulted in the further .recycling 
of black zmd poor neighborhoods. Programs', such -as low cost; housing - 
rehabilitation and low interest lozms and grzmts, have consistently been 
under-* funded and under-executed at the expense of administrative costs 
^ and center city development. " 

Between 1975 and 197 &, 33 percflnt of all community development funds were 
allocated for planning and administratib'n while only six percent were ^ 
allocated tb all, housing rehabilitation programs'. ,To make matters worse > 
less than five percent of all community development' expenditures vere 
, encumbered by rehabilitation programs duting that same time period. 
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.The low interest loems iand grants (currently called Housing laprovement 
Program) has great potential for arresting recycling, yet. between. 1975 
and 1978, OHCD spent only 4.6 percr^.nt of the total community development 
budget on this prc>gram. To this day, millions of doUars allocated to . 
this prog'ram' remain unspent. The^ use of the loans and grant^s program is . 

severely hampered by unnecessary and lengthy administrative delays creating . 

a sizeable case backlog and shortage of- contractors williil^ to participate 

in the program. \ * . 

Another example of the city's recycling tactics is the city's extensive 
demolition program. Since^ 1975, the city, through OHCD and t^ie pepartment 
of Licenses and Inspections, has demolished nearly 8,000 units - mostly in 
predominately black neighborhoods such as North Philadelphia. The results 
of this demolition activity are disastrous; d) numerous poor 'and black 
neighborhoods of the city now have a destabilized, bombed-out appearance? 
(2) many of these vacant lots around the central core are now considered 
"hot", speculative investments for expensive new construction; ^d (3) 
these speculative investments, supported by increased city services and 
higher faxes have recycled entire neighborhoods.. :^ 
.. h 

Black Philadelphians comprise 90.9 percent of the city's 120,000 public 
housing residents.. Living conditions in public housing projects are 
generally atrocious, dangerous and de^humanizing . Philadelphia's 
public housing projects are plagued by a jnultiplicity of problems, , . 
including inadequate maintenance,- poor security and an administrative 
policy designed to reduce the population within the projects. 

Public housing units in low incoAe communities which lie directly in 
the path of current recycling activity or on the fringes of middle income 
communities, have been systematically de-popul-ilr.d. leaving these propertie 
■ available '.for reckling for fiddle income families. 

' In the last few ys/rs, the Philadelphia Housing. .Authority, has systematica 
depopulated several high rise units without concern for developing or 
locating replacement^using . This has resulted in c::cessively high 
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vacancy rates, for many ur.its, a paradoxical . sltuaU^-t the face 
of a chronic housing shortage for Ipw and moderate Income renters* 

Of the 40 public housing developments in the City, only 11 reach 
100 percent occupancy. Xccording to the U.. S. Department of Housing and - 
Orban Development, the average numbej?^ of vacant Units in all conventional 
and scattered sites canbined nears 10; percent or 1,940 units. More 
specif Icially, HUD reported l,4_7l vacancies in conventional 

developments and 469 in scattered sites.- ■ 

, . . • * ■'-»■-.■•.■-■ ^ ■ 

There are 10,000 applicants on the Philadelphia Housing Authority's 
waiting list fpr subsidized units? 5,000 persons on the Authority's 
waiting list for scattered site units^ (.ttie . last application was taken 
in Deceaber 1978) ? and 1,500 reservations; on.a/walting list to submit 
foAal Philadelphia Housing Authority applications. 
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Living conditions for. many of the city's public housing, tenants 
are deplorable, ynt the city failed to -spend two million dollars allocated 
by c::C0 for rehabilitation of scattered, site houslng^ln its ..Year V 
Community Development ^ro^ram. - . ' ^ 

One myth perp<*tua ted by many is that minority Philadelphians have 
made significant progress during the past decade in the area of 
housing. "y" 

To tho ccntrv^ry in ro9ent 'years , houslng^ndltlons for. many black 

■ ■ ■ • . ■ ' . ■.■ jj-'i- 

familius h.^vu declined. Many factors have contributed to' the decline 
includi;ig the C.iilure of incbnie among blacks to keep pace with 
soaring costs of available housing units, , 

Soaring r^rt'j.-igo r^toi; and l«ss desirable types of mortgage \ 
.instruT.onts h:ive raadti the buying of *a homo nearly impossible for rtany. 

In 1960, approxinatoly 40 percent of black families in Philadelphia 

• ji - • . . . 
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•yere homeovmers. In 1970, JJxmt 43 percent fit in that category. 
However, the results of a recent survey by the" City of Philadelphia . 
showed that only 27 percent of blade faiiUes owned their own . ' 

home. . ■.. ■ • 

LOW inconi^ housing, in today's market, is generally unprofitable. 
A survey completed this year by the. federal Home Loan Bank.Board, • 

found that the average new home in the Philadelphia area cost 
■ $74,800 and the average previously occupied home wld for §55,400. 

In speculative areas like the 2000 block- of Spring Garden Street, 

th^ range is $130, 000. to $200,000. 

Racial discrimination in public and private housing is still a 
formidable part.of housing problems for blacks and other minorities. 
' Recent media attention has been forcused on raciklly motivated acts 
of violence against, black hameownei?s and renters in white and . - 
predominatly white communities in the Delaware Valley- 

' ' . ' ^ ' J. : ■ ' 

Minority Philadelphians face a severe housing crisis. Many of . their 
communities are pi»gved by burned , vacant unboarded and abandoned, 
buildings, over-crowding, lead paint in older buildings and substandard 
housing. Many of the problems are the result of a lack of 
. city service*, withdrawal of private investment funds, racism and 
unemployment. However/, the most severe housing dilemma facing 
■ Philadelphia's minority connminity fs neighborhood recycling and 
'displacement. It is clear that a major struggle in housing for • ^ 

the 1980s will be in -the area of central city occupancy. 1 

• -7 

Additional federal funding is particularly needed for renters and 
those of low incomes who want to purchase^ their own homes. In addition, 
the invovlement of the private sector in rehabilitation efforts ► 
j^s sorely needed. » 
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A third area of increasing concern' is . critical,. _pr6blem. of youth' 
unenployaent faced by urban areas. . ' ^ '. 

As unesBployaent in these inflationaqf tines continues to increase, the- 
cooipetition for scarce jobs heats .pp and the fallout affects black8.:«ad 
youth diepropor tiSna tely... i ^ ' ■ 

The uhenploynent rate for black teens aore than.doublsd between. 1^54 . 
and 1975, increasing from 16.5 percent tc 36.9 percent,, but jthe white 
teens' jobless rate resudned.at apiproximately 14 {>erceht. 

From 1965 to 19.78, the percentage of young black men in the job market 
declined from 83 to 66 percent. At the sane tine, there were more.trtiite 
youth and black women in the job market, either %for]cin9 or actively 
' seeking joh^^^ 

There are no surveys of black teenage unen^loyment in Philadelphia. ' 
However, our educated guess is that.. in 1979, the unempioyment ra^ 
among Philadelphia's black youth was in excess of ^^45 -percent. 

• ' ' ' ■ »' 

Many young blacks have turned to federal job-trainihg prt>^a^^,^^ " . 

relief. The U. S. Departnient of I^abor concedes that, these prograiii^ 

• have barely made a dent in the jobless rate of black youth, but at 

least, they have held back a bigger tide of unenqploynsnt. 

I^abor Department officials say that federal 'programs accounted for 
most, of the jobs increase for young blacks between 1977 and 1980. 
In the late 70s, employment expert and economic analyst Dr. Bernard 
Anderson , said that if the federal employment programs^ were taken 
away, the effect would be disastrous.. « t 

Already ^cutbacks in CSTTA funding have made a negative liapact on 
Philadelphia, Thousands of people have returned ' to ^e unemployment 
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as a result of CETA cutbadcs. ° ; : • . ' ^ 

He contend that CETR was a good progr^, needed, as are aost federal 
prograas, to be tirgete<i and Wtored for enforcement and program 
efficiency. The esphasts in CEIA prograns should be on on-the-job 
training experiences targeted at unemployment and the under-employed. 

The historical concen'tration o'f young blades in siow-grovrtli blue collar 
e»5.16yment will adversely affect Ujeir enploymabt in the 80s. If there 
is a solution to the probl^ of inemployment in our major urban centers, :. 
it will lie in planning, prepaiatton and canmitment to^ change. ^ 

I have been^sked to include , as part of this , presentation .some thoughts 
on how federal assistance to the cities has aided or hindered the 
Implementation of solutions to urban problems. In gener«!l, federal 
assistance in the. past has helped, rather than hindered the efforts 
of social and city planners to address the problems of their communities. ^ 
However , \here have been federal programs ahd services that seemed to . 
impose barriers to effective programming and/or li,5.1emexjtation of needed . 
services. The federal housing "programs mentioned earlier cause harmful 

ft ■/ 

results. . > 

in Philadelphia, direct federal assistance has been used in all four , 
of the identified social problems that' I. have sp<*en about', as well as 
a few other areas not mentioned: including health care, mental heilth/ 
retardation programs, environmental health seryices, income Msistance 
to families sich as ^DC, food 8ta»?.s, Medicaid, rent subsiSiles, family 
planning, day care and headstart programs, transportation, etc. These 
funds have enabled cities to provide services to .more of their citizens. 
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not just the disadvantaged. But especially for the minorities and the 
poor, they haVe provided a means of entering mainstream America. 

Notwithstanding, there have been some %r6a]cnesses in federal fisidlng to 
the cities. Oie ini^ fault of most federal funding streams for programs 
apd services is that they are not targeted as specifically as they mi?^ 
[-.pB, and/or are weak lif monitoring and enforcement. 

. ' . o ■ ' ''■ , , . • ; 

It appears that under the present administration %fe are. not going to 
experience a correction or elimination of these wea)cnesses, but rather 
we are faced with an "economic recovery program* that will not only 
reduce federal aid, but will pass it through the state adn^ 
and politicians to the urban areas. The pribrityLes of the Heagah 
economic recovw plan — cutting federal spending, reducing taxes, 
and giving more flexibility and control to the states in the determi- 
nation of what is funded and by how' much — are not and cannot be our 
' priorities. From our perspective asan agency that works with and for the 
urban minorities, and the' poor, these administrative priorities will 
result in negative reactions culminating in fear, despair, and angry, 
frustration in the lives of. our constituency: il) A lack of faith and 
trust in the government's ability to provide services based on needs? 
(2) A reduction in the conanitment to equal access and protection and 
bpportunity that is rightly the province and responsibility of federal 
government? (3) A return to the "Boot-Strap" concept— with no boots; 
and (4) a feeling of new negatiyl^ on the part of the middle-class 
silent majority that says "We have done enough**. 
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We are particailarly concerned over the consolidat4:oiv of nany 'categorical 
programs into b Jock/grants , which ve view as a return . to the "states rights" .. 
principle which has been detrimental to the interests of the ninoritles and 
poor. The experience of the 'revenue sharing programs— a precursor of today's 
emphasis on blodc grants— amply demonstrates the poU^icalness.of such a 
funding process, which of ten results . in minorities and other disadvantaged 
Voups not being reached. by flionics that are in effect untargeted. Further- 
more, consolidation ;into block grants will eliminate crucial federal rcspon- 
sibility and oversighffor the statutiry and xogulatory enforcement of the 
legal protections for the most vulnerable. . 3^e proposisd aboUtion of federal 
funding for the Legal Services Corporation will erode those le^al protections 
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Minorities and the poor, predominantly laAan residents., will bear a dispro- - - ' 
portionate amount of the burden that^will result from \he . 1982 budget reduc- . 
tions. : In turn, the problems that urban administrators will have to. cope . 
with will be correspondingly larger and more serious, and correspondingly 

less monetary and human resources will be available with which to attcn^rt: ' 

to solve those problems. ■ ^ ' 

An underlying assumption of the Reagan plan to reduce federal spending for 
block grants is that the <^sts associated with federal procedures for record 
keeping, procurement, administration, and enforcement will diminish. They 
note,, for example, that 13 percent of the "federal funds for elementary and 
secondary education -assistance programs now goes to the administrative costs 
in the state end local educitional bureaucracies. Therefore, they reason, if • 
the various categorical programs for educational assistance to state and 
localities are consolidated into two block grants, a considerable portion 
of that 13 percent will be saved. The remainder of ^e 25 percent reduction 
in federal funds is to be achieved through prudent management and cost contain- 
ment techniques at the state level as the block grant funds are administered.. 
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•A basic flaw in the -administratiorv's assumptions, is that eppareniay the 
adninistration did not ta3ce into account the effect of inflation added to 
a 25 percenj: reduction in federal funds. Assuming a ijiinlmffl inflaticm rate 
of 12 percent, the effective rate of reduction is more li3»ly to be 37 percent. 
Nor can we be as optijnistic as the adiainiatration that this necessary pro- 
cedures associated with block gx;ant fundijg^g will coat less at the state 
level than at the fedwral level. The Consumer Coalitiob^or Health esti- 
mates that' state administrative costs for funding and iaplementatloa of ' 
health pro-ams imder a block^ grarit ' structure nay well eat up 15 percent 
df the grant, as it seeks to develop and maintain bureaucratic procedures 
f or^^uaainistration , monitoring, evaluatidn and enforcement. 

Aside from the monetary considerations of Hhe inpact of block grant fusing, 
there are other problematic areas to be dealt with. Our cities cannot wait 
for the administrative procedures to be developed at 'Ifee state level for 
,the priority setting and allocation of block grant monies. We can only 
anticipate major disruption and serious reduction in the quality of human 
services in the City of Philadelphia. Funding for many programs nay stpp 
entirely while the mechanisms are being developed and ia^Jlemented. A 
reduction of services fonnerly funded under categorical grants due to 
delays in transition to block grant funding will have disastrous effects 
on the minority and low-income persons, forcing many of them into further, 
economically, socially, and politically depressed conditions. Secondly, ^ 
there are no federal guidelines o;: suggestions relating to how the states 
and localities would proceed to administer block grant; funding. Further, 
-given the administration's desire to ^o away, with soma of the regulatory ^ . 
agencies and/or statutes, the assuBption that federal joinimum standards 
would be maintained and that the states would or . could be held accountabl| ^ 
for their use of federal funds seems unrealistic. ' V 

Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly in relation to the problems of urbaJC^ f 
centers, there liavo been no mechanisms developed for input into the priority 
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•otting of goc "^s and objectives in a state plan for the allocation^f funds. 
Will urban netro^litan areas be forced to compete with rural, areas in a 
state which is predominantly rural? Will the eastern regions of this state 
find itself pi-tted against the western region in the coopctition for scare 
dollars, as has. been the experience in the allocation and. adminis tration of 
Title XX nonies? Will politics became the deciding factor in solving human 
service problems, nb matter where they are encountered? Polorization' of 
regiona, classes of people, races, etc., %fill only be increased if the; 
inequities of opportunities continue io grow in even larger- gaps. 

The* present administration is considering thft^erstablishment of "job and 
enterprise zones'* as a strategy for indtftihg business development and 
private s^tor investment in economically distressed areas. Such a concept 
has some promising possibilities. Wfe feel thit the foUowing considerations 
would strengthen the effectiveness of concept of enterprise zones as a way 
of stiimilating economic and job develojaaent activities. As conceived the 
Xemp'Garcia bill should: 

1. Keinforce and strengthen already existing effective economic developnent 
efforts in economically distressed areas through Commmity Block Grants, • 
UDAG and EDA grants and others. 

2. It should not attempt to create zones as small as cerisus tracts. It 
would be desirable to have an entre central city as a "zone" in urtiich 
selected neighborhoods .would be demonstration target areas ^ Special incen- 
tives might be provided for target areas to insure that economic development 
efforts in those areas were not in conflict with a more comprehensive develop- 
ment plan for the ehtire city. ^ 

• ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

3. Tax credits ^or minority businesses in these target areas should be 
refundable. ^ . 
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A* Small businesses, especially Blnorlty businesses should hanr^the option 

of receiving wage subsidies for hixAg long-tejcm uneoployed comunity residents* 

5. The econondc aoiid job v0evelopnent iplan for a tartlet area sboi^ 

developed with the znaj or involvement*^ of cMni^^ based organizatians ' . 

with proved capabilities in econoodc and job developoent in inner. city areas. 

In the final analysis^^ the cxirrent ndpl n i stra t i on budget will singly ooepound 
the social ills and problems of * the urban ^htcurs. Hany of the disadvaxjitaged 
— the ittinoriti%)8 and the poor— will ^flad themselves moving from a -state of 
marginal :^dependence into t^e safetynet. Maj^y of. the low and middle-class 
will move to a state of narginal^ independence.^ Put in another way; ^oth of 
these groups will no longer aspire to be i^pwardly mobile-<-reality may soon 
be that of a downward mobility. " \ 

..If the cuts prepared by the Reagan 'budget are authorized , industrialized 
sectors of this country, namely urban centers, will be severly financisdJ.y 
burdened, because the -soluJ-lon of raising t^es to fund services, always 
doubtful at best, is siiapm not feasible in light of the high cost of living. 

As stated in my introdiictory remarks, many- of the old strategies for combating . 
' urb2ui problems will no longer work, but we must be deterred fran developing 
.new ones, strengthening established approaches where appropriate, and 

expanding them by instituting new opporttmities for city residents. 2n the . 

limited time allowed for this presentation, it is ijq>osaible, to elaborate on 

each new and old approach either already developedT, in the planning stage, or ■ 

simply a product of creative. thinking. ■ ' ' 

As an agency that focuses on the problems of eiaployiiient for minorities and ' 
the. poor, we have done some research and analysis on the development of 
minority businesses and conmunity development .projects' which generate! jpbs 
and consequently, capital for the^minority ^cdonunity as well' as for the . 
larger iirban center of which it Is a part^^fUWe believe that the socid- 
economic problems of the minority and thef poor can be alleyiated in some . 
measure thrpugh increased development in these areas to provide jobs for 
the long-termed uneoployed of low and moderate skills. / 
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Mr. Gray. Let me b^gin the auestioniiig hy referring to your 
statement that you are concerned that the States will not be able 
to provide what the Federal Government ^ :been providing in the 
past. As you know^ part of the economic prbiposals that are being 
su^ested are large bloA grants which would go to State agencies 
and to local agenciesr^th the primary amoimt going to State • 
agencies. v ■ / 

^ Could you spell out .exactly what you mean by your concern 
about States not being able to protect the poor? . ■ 

Mr. SbBRELL. Well, let mengive you an example— two examples. 
One is with the current involvement with the block grants tbat are 
already in place, the community development block grant. In 
Philadelphia there has been' continuing disagreements on how 
those funds should be spent. The current administration and the 
past administration has continued to put a lot of money in center 
city development, when on the other side there have been^utcnes, 
that that money ought 'to go into generating housing /for lower 
income people: It should also be going into developing/ neighlx)r- 
hood businesses instead of <»nter city businesses. So there ia dis- 
agreement in terms of priorities. - 

I think the BSine thing would exist if the inoney were to flow 
through the State, where ypu have a government .unit farther away* 
from Philadelphia where some priorities have, to be made up. 

If there is a 25-percent reduction -in the funds plus 12-percent m-. 
flation, you are tcOMog iabout approximately 37 percent less mon^. 
There are goingvtojiave to be some priorities in terms of how the 
money should be^sbent, and is l^te govemmait better prepared to 
, set priorities for Philadelphia as opposed to Philadelphia? 

Mr. Gray. One of the arguments that is being utihzed for the 
promotion of the block grant approach at the State and local level 
is that it will bring the decisions on how tb spe^d that money 
closer to the people who will be the/ beneficiaries or whose lives wUl 
be affected Do you agree with that statement, that by givmg large 
block grants to the State, and to local government, ^VJS^ 
sarily mean that local citizens at the city, counter ofaijrte mel wiU 
have more input in determining where tiios^ dollars wfll* 501/. 

Mr. SoRRELL, In general, no. I think it^d^pends on who Will par- 
ticipate. Those jvho vote will participate^ those who contribute to 
campaigns ^1' participate or have some influence. But I dont 
think it will give inore mfluence from the poor or, in general, from 
the poor or black people as to what the priorities are gomg to be. 

My example' would b^Justx)ver the past 2 years our Governor 
has been trying to institute what he Cfllls welfare reform. It basi- 
cally amounts to terminating, in Philfflelphia, 40,000 people from 
the public general assistance rolls. That is coming from State gov- 
ernment. So I don't thihk'^St^te government has demonstrated it^ 
capacitv to take care of or to want toJtBke care of the ngeds^f poor 
or black people. . ^ ^ ^. 

Mr. Gray^ Earlier today on our housmg panel we had testimony 
with regard to the cUtbacftp in housing, that would cut down the 
overall supply, particularly .00 low-income people in urbaniComniu- 
■ nities. Would you agree m:ith that assessment in light of the state- 
ment that you made— sifpply is the problem in housmg. Do you see 
the cutback in.housi^ froto 250,000 subsidized units to 175,000 



Subsidized units as appljpngl more inflationaiy pressure in the ■ 
housing industry and basicaUy affecting the low-income persons, 
themost? , , : 

Mr. SoRRELL. Exactly. I think it is inore of the same. W^^ m 
lietter times had moneys coming intb Phibdelphia that could have 
Been used for such programs f£a£ I thSxd^ womd- have Helped thfe 
iddor W providing loW-cort intei«t lqpns;5w 
and also fdr the Acquisition iDf lio£^^ Btit ^those: iuB^ laigely 
liaye not been util^ed. ^And'now vidth the ^rwuction ii^mds, I 
think that yoMiave pretty ^^^^ ^® ?smuj« out of 

city and also State admin^triltidL Agmn^^^^^ have 
not demon^rated that thejr^Kiaiy^'^^ to do something al|)ut this 
prpblem, evep when they- had ebmie'^ 

yir.GBJiYi j4' i^l^^ you mentionied that the \ 

real question is the nirtiue (jf jpbfr or the types of jobs available. As 
you well know, thej^Midfrit of the Umted States, several months 
ago while in New York,' held lip a section of one of tiie New York 
" newspapers/ classified ads -tor jobs that were. Available, and said 
that surely with all of these jobs available being advertised in that 
Ijlew York paper— I don't know which one it was:-7that the real 
problem is that people just haye to go and find these jobs. . 

Is that a correct aissessmei^t;. that there are jobs available jn 
places like Philadelphia "a&l Nw York as seen in the want ads, 
and all one has to do is gpo^ piit . a^^ those jobs? Or are you 
saying something--^ . / v . ' ; ^ ^' - ^, ^- , 

" Mr. SoREELL. No, just thfi opposite^ The statement that I made 
was that the ^pply of jobef and the'nature of employment in Plula- 
delphia, and I thtok across the cpuntts;, jthe jobs^are more t^^chnical 
in nature, require a different set of'SkiUs tfiari^os^ jobs in manu- 
facturing, which is the industry in Phil^elphia' which is decrees- 
ing, where one could access those jp|pe .^tti'fiinieed skills, without 
an awful lot of difficulty. /'-^ -r'^^ , 

Now those jobs requiire coU^e. degrees: tt'^ 
ads, ycru will see the laigkt number of jofe:^^^ such as sysr 
tems analjtet, where you don't take a . person out of the garment 
retail industry and move them into. .a txi^tibn* as systems analyst 
without an awful lot of training, if at; all ^ 

So th^-nature of work in our society is cbangmg, and the popula- 
tion that is being displaced does not and dannot compete for the 
jobs that are available— not without an awfiil lot of training. 

Mr. Gray. So you are saying that the jobs that are available m 
newspapers in Philadelphia, in New Yorfc and the example of the 
President holding up the want ads, are jobs that require a preat 
' degi* of skill and^ training, and that refelly don't address where 
the unemployment is in urban America? 
Mi^Sdp^LL. Exactly. v >• , 

Mr. GrW*1 Thank yoil Congressman Dymally. 1 . 

Mr. Dymaixy. Mr. Sorrell, this is not really a question. It is a 
commentfbni an observation you made and you are free to answer 
or not. Ybirkre the flecdjid witness today who made reference to 
the enteArise zone. I have: been in the Congress approximately 6 
Imonths. XanLnot so siire'I tmderstand it I recognizfe my compre- 
Tiension Si^hfese complicated Republican matters is not very keen. 




When you look at the causes of inflation, four -n^aior touses— 
health, energy, food, housing— do you see anywher^where the pn- • 
vate sector is going to move into Watts and rebuild^^ y 
ty with f actf ^ri^ a ffi^Hnhln honit ; ^ Wlmt iH ^ m eani; by the en> 
terprise zone? If jou can enlighten ibe oifi the subject, ' . 

I know youn•)aati§nfid>w;^tiv1^ d^^ a column^ I was . 

' tenibted.to wtiteliim and^^^te^^^^^ sonji^what cautiou^i about 

emlfacing thefee^ iietV xjbbiie^^ found anyonfe in 6 . 

i^lths to explain^ io me whai^^t^^^ srt^ne is and what 

is' imticipated, whM^p thiS^ s^ concept. J am 

;afraid that we mi^ lie filing prey to good conservative propagan- 
^ about it. So I jiiit^^afnt ito^^e^^ a little of my own personal 
caution about it. y' :i- C vv ^^^ . - . • V 

Perhaps I ought tb: tai:e time tp^t^fc^th my friend, Congress- 
man Garcia, so he might enlighten me. But Lhave notbeefx able, m 
any public literature, ttb-^etl a fW^ of the enterprise 

zone— besides my own skepticism that the private sector is gomg to 
do it all. I don't see them commg into Watts, oi* m this section of 
Philadelphia, to rebuild ;thei:ity; ; 't ^ ' ^ 

Mr. SoRRELL. I think c^iutioiis optiinism la how I would character- 
ize a reaction to-the item:gifar(:ia: b^^^^ zon^^But 
as I understand the coricetit, tt is identifying an area' withm Plula- 
delphia, or it could identify Philadelphia as thfe area, 'as opposed tp 
Valley Forge or some other' ^8uirK)U^d^^g co^^ iand 
"Let's try to attract business ahd uidustries mto this area. Th^ 
proposed bill says the area could be as small as a census tract. We 
* think that would not be correct for; a city such aa Philadelphia. 
You would need to target areas such as north, west, and south 
Philadelphia. But by using incentives, such as tax credits, an at- 
tempt would be made tO draw businesses into these areas, offenng 
them not only tax credits but also subsidies for certain employees. 
Employees, for example, that may /oone out of the CETA traimng 
program. But a package of tax credits would be offered to attract 
employees into certain areas. C / " • , 

Now, maybe that starts to make some sense when you take a 
look fit the cost of transportation, when you.take a l^k— m partic- 
ular transportation? When employees have to move from Philadel- 
phia out to Valley Forge or some of these c^thfer industnal parks 
- tl^f spring up around Philadelphia— there is an awful Idt of that * 
that goes on in this area. - ^ .-^->, , 

■Now, I certainly wowld.n:0i>sit here jsmd say that we ttm^ it wiU 
.'wiSfk. What I think odr rfes6ojis6 has been, is that it is wpfth mves- > 
ti^ating— anything is worth investigating if it will provide some^j^ 
jobs in this area. ' , ' % 

Mr. Dymally. Tell me the truth. 'If yoa were white, conservative, a; 
M.I.T., Ph. D., head of a semiconductor company, wodld you really 
go into the central city? * • , » . J.. -j 

^ Mr. SoRRELL, If you made^ ft attractive fsnough, I might consider 
dodng that. ■ ' - *^ • . r*'. 

Mr. DYaiAixv/ Considering the Sun Bplt States, 

theright,tbV<i^k,taxhoUdaj5ST.j^>* : / 
Mr. SORREix. At least;^ I >yo\ild perceive the bill, we are not 
talking aboutrattractipg businesses from the Sun Belt. Philadelphia 
has an awful IbV of businesses that locate across the city liiie. . 

' ■■' 1 - - 



; vii^. Dyhaally. I'm talking in tehns of national t hrust. 
'y}/lr, RnW n m . T . My r omnrl w i iiH' I tri ' fi ^ "P" " n > M n i itii^ L fan PliJa- 
delphia, and what it riiight iqean^ Philadelphia economy. 

There are an awful lot of businesses that dedd6 to 1<*» in this 
area, and they can locate a<?ros8 tfee city line-« There are ad- 
vantages to thfi^t. One is that your employees don t^haye to pay the . 
dty wage tax, which is over 4 percent. They have all jthe advan- 
tages of bemg located in this area. They can have' ateess to the 
saine transportation networks. But they can cut the cost of domg 
business by locating just outside of Philadelphia, I think what the: r 
biU means to me— again; J'm saying anything that might do some- 
tiiiing about improving this economy is worth taking & look at, be- 
<»UTO I beUeve jobs are the No. 1 priority. : „ 

Mr; Dymally. In conclusion, Mr. Sorrell, "cautious optmusm is 
an oxymoron, which is a Contradiction. 
Mr.; Gray. Congressman Dellums. 
TThe ChairmaA. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Gray. Going back to the urban enterprise zone— you mexi; ^ 
tioned that you saw some problems vis-a-vis the tax credit Rro^? : • 
• sions which basically provide tax incentives for social seCi^ty ;; 
taxes, with a two-tiered system for "youth employment providing 
greater incentives for the hiring of youth as opposed to those mp'ch 
older. What were the problems with the tiax credit that you ^siaw? 

Mr. Sorrell. Well, one wbuld be whether or not could the city of 
Philadelphia afford to giv^ the tax credits. One of the problems 
that the current cii^ administration has is a declining tax ba^ m ; 
Philadelphia. Not enough revenues are coming into the city: coffers 
to siiVport the services needed: Could the city afford to give new 
industries these large bundles of tax credits or benefits} to attract 
them into and not be uicreasmg the tax base to j^^^y^ serv- 
ices?- ' v'"*' ■ 1- -1 

Mr. Gray. What if thfe urbarf enterprise zone^>^?were primarily 
targeted tQward areas whei^e there is open land, vacant land, where 
therfe is no tax coUectiomon that property now? . • 

Mr SoRRHaJL. That might help— where you are coUectmg nothing 
currently. I don't think Anybody has the numbers. I think what our 
orgariization's position has been, that it is worth taking a look^t. 
Mr. Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. Sorrell, for your testimorr 
. ny. We appreciate your commg. We are sorry for the delay before 
getting to y^-TJ^Siilc you very much. 
Mr. SoRWEat: This^p^ . ^ , wii^ ^ 

. Mr. GRAYf At aiisr lime we call the employment {wiel— Bilmore / 
JohnsoS,%xecutwe /lirectof, Hartrapft Community Corp.; Dr. Kate 
Dori^e, member,' ExecutiveC^ Women in Work Coali- 

tion; Emd^BSfa' Roye, member of the Africa America Mothers. 

If you will come forward, we will begin our testimony on employ- 
ment. ■■ 
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HARTRANFT COMMUNITY CORP.; lUTO 0bN6^ 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, WOMfiN IN W^JWCrlCOALITION; AND 
. DEBORA RO% MEMBER, AFRI^^^ 
' * , Mr. Gray? We would like to, :^am in the interest of tinile, 
remind Sou that your ^written tefltimoriy will be submitted fully in 
the record. We would like to ask you if you will, please to stay 
witKih a 3- to'5-minute summary of the high points of that testimo- 
ny. And, of course,^ during the^question and answer period we will 
lie getting mto the depth of your written statement. I will^tum the 
chair over to my^colleagueaAd the chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, OphgresSman Dellums. . - 
The Chairman. Mr. Johnson/yQu may proceed. ; ^ 

Mr. Johnson. My. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is Elmore Jolmsen.. I do not conie here to pretend to be an 
expert on youth employment or housing or crime or any of the 
other areas mentioned in the transmittal. However, I would like to^ 
share with you some personal experiences in terms of what I see on' 
a day-to-day basis in a number of the neighborhoods and communi- 
ties of Philadelphia. 
The same trends and problems can be found in all large urban 
' areas. And I would venture-to say that a number of the problems 
that are experienced in Washington, D.C., are also experienced in 
* Philadelphia, and vice versa. Both of them are jnagnificant cities, 
* but Washington does have one problem that Philadelphia does npt 
have, and that is taxation without representation for the District of 
. Columbia. ^ . ' 

^ In relationship to Federal legislation, there are two pnm^ 
pieces that I would like to address. One would be the CETA Adt, 
and the other one would be the community development block 
grant. " » ^ • ' 

In my way ofthinking, thes6 two pieces of legislation have had 
more impact, 6r have the potential of having more impact, on 
inner city communities ^^lian virtually all other pieces of legislation 
that come to mind. ^ . ^ „ ' 

As you know, the CETA legislation has been drastically cut and. 
reduced. The community developmient l^lock grant will probably 
fair a little better than CETA. But the kind of benefits that could 
have been derived if properly applied "in neighborhoods and com- 
munities SMch as the one that I represent, the results could have 
been beneficisd, not only to our residents, but to the city and the , 

* Nation as a whole. i v 

In relationship to youth unemployment, I don t thmk that we 
have the luxury any longer of neglecting the needs of our young 
people. When you look at the priorities that have begn set forth for 
' the country, and year after year and day after day the youth don't 
consider themselves a part of. that priority, then I think we are 
heading down a road to destruction. When we l<K)k at our young 
people as the future of oair country, and we don't give them the 

• kind of incentives for the programs, or the'proper training and 
education that they should have, then really what we are saying to 
them is that you really doii't count. 
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You know, persdHHiiy 1 Uunk this is probably one of the most in- 
telligent generations of young people, probably one of the most 
mature. I know it is one of the best looking generations. But it is 
also probably one of the most imderprivileged in relationship to 
those things that have been made, available to them. 

In terms of the extension^or the recent House vote on the CBTA 
legislation, whiere the youth bill will be continued through Septem- 
ber of 1982, that in itself is very good as a holding measure, but it 
is not the solution. I would hope that the 31ack Congression^ 
Caucus and the Congress as a whole would seek to address and 
eliminate those problems that are* confronting our young people 

**^I^whl be glad to answer any questiond^ There are a number of 
other points that are contained in the testimony. But to adhere to 
the time fiame, I Will stop here. 
The Chaiiman. Thank yoi^ very much, Mr. John^ 
[The prepcured statement of Elmore Johnson follows:] 
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Mr, Chalnnan; and distinguish members of the Committee, I come-to yqu today 
not as an expert on any of the particular >ubjects to be discussed, but as'a 
conmunlty professional Interested In the future of America and our Urban cities. 

The coninents ril offer come from first hand experience with Philadelphia 

neighborhoods and coifmunltles simular to the Hartranft Community which I am 

■ . ' ■ ■' • ••• . • ■ . ' ' 

representing here today. 

: Having had the opportunity to visit Washington* D.C. and. to see'vast areas 
of the city away from Capitol Hill, a hd though just as Philadelphia, It Is a 
raagnlflcant city/ both cities share virturally the same major urban problems 
with unemployment and Inadequate housing leading the way. Washington does bow- 
ever, have one problem that we don't .have taxation without full federal represen- 
tation, and that should be corrected Immediately. 

The two fundamental federal assistance programs which most Inner city 
communities could readily Identify with In recent y^rs are, the Housing and^- ' 
"Community Development Program. and the Comprehensive'Employmerit and training , 
Act (CETA). ^ 

Both programs have the ability to create trem^ndoi^ benefits for i|ow In- 
come communities, neither has reached that fuTrpotentlal In Thiladelphla. 

While tf\l Community Development Program will fair, somewhat better; In- 
cluding extension *of the Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG) Program, CETA 
win have no such luck. : . " -^r^- 

Under the present structure,^ Philadelphia's program ^^oses more than BOX 
of Its* funding with some ma^or red1fe(^t1ng of Its* programVefforts. presently 
talcing place. Approximately 4,Oo674;00O/PhiVadelphUns\:l\8V^ b^eh d^r^ctly 
affected with t^bbss of CETA e^plp>lne!ht.^rtd^th9usands tnore W(\T ultimately 

.-. ^ ... '■ -,• -■ . '.' A ■ ■. .■: - 
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. experience an indirect negati ve 'Impact as a result of budget cuts r 

While many will argue that the Anirlcan public has expressed. a desire for 

less government; spending, the Administration and many members of Congress have 

greatly misread the mood of our nation's citizenry. It ^ave^no «uthdt*1ty to. 

completely cut and butcher our domestic system! • It didn't ask that 300,000 

. additional people be put out of work and for the poor. and needy to lose basic 

dally benefits, / It di^d.ask for and supports adequate defense, but didn't ask 

for the largest military build-up since World War I i at a proj^ted, cost over 

thp next five years of $1.3 trillion . 

Americans, take pride in , being a strong defense ready nation , whlch. can 

adequately protect our country, and likewise lend a helping hand to underpri- 

veledge nation;;, but this udmlnistration and Congress will also come to know 

we are ff nation that prides itself .in being able to take care of our own; and 

y ■ . ; ■ 

the present and proposed excessive and discriminatory budget cuts will ultimately 

undermind our ability to do this, - * 

When we lose oiir parents and grand-parents » we lose our past, but when we 

los9 our children, Ve lose our futurel ' 

America cannot afford to lose or refuse a whole generation of our youth. 

Today's youth, I feel are a much Better looking generation, probably a ; 

0 rrore intelligent generation, a more inquisitve generation, certainly a^more , 

^ r.ature generation. But on the other hand, th^ are also the most. unfortunate' 

and underpriviledged as it relates to National Resources and National Priorities: 

When we can spend more on missiles than education, can spend more on energy re- 

' sources, than we can on Human Resources, when we can spend more on Incarceration 

than rehabilitdtion and prevention, when 'we can spend more on government stodles 
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And consultants than on employment and training then something Is fundamentally 
wrong. When cr1r,e families are publicized inore than honor students, and we 
spend irore tine trying to figure out.what to do with the unemployed, than 
de^l oping gainful 1 employment oppprtunitlps for them, something is wrong. 
Even as we sit here today, discussing y6utf^«DpToyment, while in thd same house- 
holds, mothers and fathers of the same youth are unemployed^ something is wrong.' 

' When the C.S.Attorney General advocates the establishment of an "early 
warning system", , to detect the jtossi bill ty of racial violence this, Summer over 
the administration's budget cuts in social programs, to me it .almost admits up . 
front that the cuts are not only unfair, but discriminate agalnstthe disadvantaged 

of our society- * 
When we start to talk about tax credits, to offset the cost of private education 
while public school systems filled with minoHties who have no other alternatives 
go begging, and congress itself approves a $20.9 billion stop-gap spending Bill 
that increases defense funds but cuts money from domestic programs and demands 
that waste and inefficiency be eliminated from social programs,, but virtually , 

*■ ignores the balance of pur federal bureaucracy, something Is Wrong: 

The National Bydget of American cannot be jbalaticed on the back of this r, ' 

■ nation's under-priviledged. When you're talking about millions of peopie/ in- 
eluding the youth, living In urban cfties, without jobs, with less food, money, 
and wore (fay to day frustration, somehow :the/phase "Nation Security" seems some- 

whff^.6f<a.-/j6kfr!". V .'. 

As 'one'who has served in the military and also Vietnam, Tdo^ot take our 
nations* security lightly! I strongly believe we must have adequate defense 

i . ' ■ - ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■■ ? 

capabnities. 



Many of today's youth feel th^ same» but after seeing how this country turned 
Its' back on^vlBtnam vets, some of which vrere their own brothers and relatives, 
they have not turned to military service as an alternative to unemployment, 
*Also/one of the prime Inducements and benefits, the 61 Bill . grants'fpr education 
was eliminated by Congress In 19i76, 

•tlfe poor are being unfairly blamed for the economic crisis In America, ajid 
likewise being unfairly penalized by these rUsslve cuts In social programs. 

The explalnatlon, that thls 'ls being doni\to stimulate the econonor and create 
more jobs . Is suspect. In fact H would seem JuSt the opposite; more uniemplbyment. 
Increased crime. Increased frustration and more social problems. 

Ethically and morally. It Is wrong to place such a heavy burden upon the 
least fortunate of our society. 

It Is no wonder some type of rebellion Is anticipated. by the U,S, Attorney 
General. But I don't sell the American pejDple that shorty; sure there will be 
hard times, however, we will as a .nation for the roost part survive, but not all 
of us, I think the rebellion will take two differ'ent forms. First, at the 
polls on the local, state and national livel where our elected officials are 
now playing God with the lives of milliqfns and too often present their own vigws 
instead of those that they represent, ' 

Second* by. the youth of this nation* who will come to see a system that has 
repeatedly made them less of a priority pnd falls to adequately address their 
employment and training needs. 

Youth age 14 to 21 ; represent approximately 15X of the total population 
of Philadelphia and currently faces a critical unemployment rate which In some , 
neighborhoods reaches 40 to 6035, 

The majority of these youth would prefer to work, but are virturally denied for 
;l^ck of employment opportunities 4 ' 



The Youjh Employment 0eiponstrati6|) Projects Act established in 1977 
represented a major public response to an emergency situation and- the 
special needs of unemployed youth. It alsa indicated a public acknowledge- 
ment, at least in law. that the nation didn't really know much about .the 
problem or how to solve it. but was willing to use public resources to find 
out... As one study indicates. YEDPA accounted for almost all the employment ' 
growth for minority teenagers in the last. two years. Yet this was a 
^Demonstration Act", premised on the nption; that we needed to experiment and 
evaluate further before connitting ourselves to permanie'nt policies! now we 
are instead looking at elimination. 
• ' ' . • . ' ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ 

The youth unemployment problem continues to be otttf of the nKJ6n*s most 
significant and chronic social; pr6b1ems^, For eyample youth uneipreyroent is 
twenty X^nd unemployment among. minority youth is forty per cent, both of which 
are considerably higher than thife national norm*. 

" • ' ■ ■ - . . ■ . . .■■•■'^ 

Since the enactment of YEDPA, Philadelphia has directed Its program planning 
and funding toward providing a mtx of employment and training opportunities for 
disadvantaged youth - both in*school and out«of*school. In 1980, approximately 
4500 youth were served during the suniner. Approximately 82% of youtft who part- 
icipated in programs were in-school or had completed school while ISX ybuth^ were 
School drop-outs. t 

The predominate employment and training activity for youth was subsidized 
work experience in Jobs with non-profit organizations. Classroom training ed- 
ucational skills imprbvemer\t was the second most frequent offering. Institut- 
ional classroom skill training and on-the-tjob training were available to few , 
youth under the youth programs. Youth, however. did»participate in skill train- 
ing offered through CETA programs not specifically targeted for youth. In this 
later category the large majority of these youth were between the ages of 20 
and 22. 

In Philadelphia, the philosophy that has informed both program planning and 
funding decisions has been to focus on the "supply side" of the youth unemploy- 
mentjMfDblem - i.e.. the characteristics and problems of unemployed youth. 
^^"^-^rtXgnm have stressed "employability development** - i.e. services that help to 
motivate youth, provide them with favorable attitudes toward work, instruct them 
on how to conduct themselves in the '^employers** world and training in basic Job 
keeping skills. Significant emphasis also has beeti directed to providing basic 
education t(y offering assistance to youth to stay in ^chool and. special programs 
to prepafe youth to complete a General Equivalency Diploma. 'This emphasis ^n Job- 
readiness and employability development is in mar^ respects consistent with the 
overall national polity perspective on youth unemployment. 



Four groups within the total population of youth have been found to have 
the greatest difficulty in making a successful entry to the labor ^^»•ket: young 
women, high-school drop-outs, minority youth and POor youth. Youth who fall • 
within two or more of these groups have a much more difficult chance in finding 
a job. The statistics reported .In tlV^ice . President's Task Force on Youth 
Employment revealed that, hispanic and black youth who have dropped^ut of school 
have the highest unemployment rates among all youth i.e. 27% and 32X respectively. 
The drop-out rate in Philadelphia. Schools argues for a much greater emphasts on 
programs and funding for out-of-school youth. 

« A recent Department of Labo"^>eport entitled -Why Kids^ Drop Out of Hich School 
likewise shows that more and mor^>^ teenagers are dropping out of school: before 
graduation. ' ^ 

Deficiencies in academic functioning has become a major probl^ .^^ 

found that: ' V^v *^/ 

- According to the results of testing conducted by former 
AMPC sites, a high frequency of participants entering 
training programs were functioning at or below the fifth 
grade level in reading and/or ^nath. (Office of Employment 
and Training, 1981) 

#^ ' • ■. . . • 

- Results of the AMPC testing also indicated that additional job 
training appears to be an essential factor in securing succes- 
sful employment. (Office of Employment and Training', 1981) 

' - Nationwide data reports that although 9DX of youth continue to 
the secondary level in the educational system/ only 75% graduate* 
(Office of Employment Security. 1980) 

- As expressed by the Office of Employment Security, (1980). ^over ■ \' 
two million youth between the ages of 18 and 19 lacked high school' 
diplomas. It was also determined that in, Philadelphia county. , 

59.55^ of the population completed less than a 12th grade education 
and 334,000 Philadelphians would be classified and economically 
disadvantaged (Office of Employment Securityt 1981). 

- Increased education affects the earning power of individuals. For 
example, a youth completing 1-3 years of high school l"cre;^f f i"^!: 
salary oVer the base line by 44.4%. It was also found that individuals 
completing 4 years of high school increased their salaries by 73.81 
(Office of Employment Security, 1980). 

One can readily see' the need for programs which has as a part of its* focus 
'on a remedi:al population. - 
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Education needs to be emphasized, however , while the magnftUdpi'pf school 
di^pVout wll) require some redirection of funds for year^roupd pnogramS- away 
from ^out^t^it^nding^ scho(;il,' ^he summer program and al 1 youth pV'ograms mist ^ 
cc^rt Que ' t«i '^mpW^^ need for completion of educatiork in reducing iinemploy- 

mentV' Thj^:>stat!isticai association between coitip1«t1on of \b high school education 
and success in the labor market reinforces the necessity of concentration the 
resources and prograrrmatic activity of the ,suniDef:'"pr*ogta»n or motivating part- 
icipants to the absolute necessity t)f education for wpt^kv 

Special targeted programs for youth. are needed but they must be linked 
more effectively with other C.E.T.aV emplo^nt and training activities. 
The unique needs of youth in making their entry in the labor market, supports, 
the need for continhing programs targeted to youth and structured in ways that 
best serve there 'needs. There is a greater need however; to organize the entire, 
employment and training syst^ in a way that C9n provide a more comprehensive 
and consolidated approach to service delivery to address the skills training 
and continuin9 educational ^needs of youth. 

' Consolidatign- and stadardization of individuaV client planning^ client 
monitoFTng ana advocacy will help- to enhance the effectiveness of the*employ- • 
ment and training system for youtfr.'ind theSe^ practices will go a long Way In 
controlling the progress of youth toward fi^fiding a job: '■ -.i ' • 

■ ■ ' • : 

Education is vital- - But more effective use of non-C*EVt7A;'' Resources , wi 1 1 
be necessary. 

As noted above,. the positive correlation between the completion of a high 
school education and' success, in the labor market underscores how Importaht re- 
medial education; aHernative education, G.E.D. programs and literacy training 
ai=eare to an employment and training. system for youth. To make more efficient 
use of C.E.T.Ai . fund sv however, istnilTic greater efforts on coordihiting with 
other institutions that are mandated and perhaps better equipped tO;j}rovide . 
these services. i ■ »■ • 

^ ^ ■ ' ■ ' \* ■ ■ 

V. ^he city and the communi tyi lik^&^^o work collaboratively in developing a 
intergrated strategy for youth deveropmeht that bring agencies together:*«nd pro- 
vide trainihg to offer services that focus on basic life, skills and resources 
"that give youth some constructive. options for development. 

Employabllity Development and Skills Training have to be balanced by the 
creation of more job opportunities for youth. '• . ." ' 
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The probleni of disi^dvaRtag^d youiiji ^'n enhancing their position In the 
labor market has td be* assessed acialnst^thie actual availability of Jobs In / 
the 1 abdr maVicet- * The pi acement riftes^ iti^- "past program'' status rates of 
Cilrren^ yduth programs clearly indicate .thiit there is little balance between 
yieyelo^jh|3 yquth and developing Job opporitmitles^afor youth once they are 
. rea'dy-to viork. ^ ^ • ' * 

the Sumner Youth Pfpgifai" najst focus on aVseflwetice .of^ em^ ^ 
went activities fp'* 70"^^^"]^ ^7 and provide an entrange.to career^readljiess - \ 
training for youth 18 to 2b ■■■ ■ . ; ' "V- ^ /-v' ^> ^ 

The Sumner Youth Employment Program hasrxhe.^bk'paci^ to/^linpact oh'^^ ; 
disadvantaged youth than ar\y other program in the ^Cltyi-' Toroe effective* the . 
city's progrin has been -dlsigned and organized in VMy ttiat provides youth with .' 
various programmatic and, job ^posafes over three iumBers so. that youth w be^ 
equipped to compete foV unjsubsfdtzedHefnplqi^ and/or year-round. , 

In addition the suiiwr t>»^»''^ the capacity to reatf^. significant numbers V 
fo youth who are out-of^'seftoal and dut-of^wDrk.arHl tp brln^ them into, a network' ' 
of services that can begiiift* address the1r<emplQyabil1;ty problems. 

/ . \'' J" ■'' . .■ 

C.E.T.A's role in^school is to promote access to the ^ other ''educations'' - 
vocational education, carreer education cooperative education and general education. 

I n add 1 11 on 'to pro vi di ng after school worlr exper 1 ence a nd enpl by^^i 1 1 ty 
counseling, a CETA sponsored in-school work prdgram could be efft'ctivirln focusing 
on drop-out prone youth. Programs would be effective for disadvantaged youth if they 
served as mechanisms to connecTbvthese youth with vocational education, career 
education and other school based programs. Client recruitment, skills jussessment, 
orientation and IndividuaT Hclient and system advocacy would be the purpose of such 
programs within the schooV system. / • -^ v 
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Philadelphia'! Office of Employment arid.TrajnIng Pro^ 

Summer Employment Program for economically disadvantaged 
•• .--^f^J:^-- ' • ' • ' , ^ . ^ 

youngsters, deslgnfed'to provide meaningful work experience, ^classroom training, 

♦and vocational exploration programs, . 

'0 * However, still a major concern Is the lack of sufficient finding to provide 
services to the more than 60,000 youth who are even eligible for SYEP, thereby, 
excluding approximately two-thirds of this group, ■ ' /■ ^ ■ 

^Out of school yofiith, elther.flnlshed high school or high school drop-outs * 
c^otitlnue to have difficulty In securing permanent Employment due to present state . 

^ 'of the economy, and more aggressive, efforts will haye to be undertaken to Involve 

> this segment In employment and training programs. If we are to address youth em- 

, . ■ ■ 

ployment in any significant fashion, » S ^ • , 

.. > Present Objectives of SYEP are: 

. • , , / . . ■ : ■ ' 

■ * -To provide fftianclaV assistance td youths between the ages of 14-21 who 
quall^ under federal qconomlc'guldelines ' 

-To give young people the opportunl^ty to gain good work experience and to 
develop useful work befiavlor patterns and basic ski 11 &; and 

-To produce useful services and Improvements for various coramuhltfes 
and Its' residents,: 

Under thfe present loca'Padmlnlsfratlon, the effort to employ young people 
' during the summer has been significantly Increased and has been verbalized as 
well as demonstrated that youth are a priority of this City, but although massive 
Sumner employment progr*ms^'are a part of "the solution,. It in Itself is not tlje 
solution, r ■ ' ' ' 

A more long range, yea> round activity mus^ be put Itt place, especially to 

address the employment and training needs of the many 18 to zt^ear ol4 ^fouth Who , 

"■♦»*•''■..■■■.•', ^ ' ' ' • ' 

are out of School, - ' ^ 

■• "' ■ - ■ t. . ■ ' 

. To deny opportanity and assistance to our nation's youth at the sUrt of* their 
■ ■■ » - ■ . 

employment career is a mistake we no longer afford to tolerate.^ 
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. . When tbcaV^government Identifles'yiouth as a priori ty^,; the proper support^: . 
must likewise be available from state ir»4 federal sources, ^ . 

It-ls digusting wfi^.obvfbus sUuatlows which deserve proper attention are ^ 
nat projected ^s prifl^Ws or our countr^^^^ ^ - 

•Aouth, as tfte futOre of rtnerica shouadd^e a national. pr^iHty^ ^et. we ^ee 
the aboTlshnf nt of the Hh1te-VHouse..Conferen« oh "Children and. Youth; cuts In ■ . ..^ 
the CETA legislation, education, which includes cqhtlnuatlon of grants in special .-/'^ 
education, vocational educ«,t1 on j "youth .train1ngo9nd'-eoployn«nt. and guaranteed 
student loans. We.se* aits inv^e' food* tamp, program as well as chilj? nutril^ioft , .W 
programs: We see the to! e'ratio| ot substandard housing v»i1le 4n1ll1oni are cutif- ., . 
fron -subsidized low-income housipf funds'/cutS for. drug law enforcement wherr?*. Jarge 
percentage of crime is di^g relatedff-a^d the ll8t;C(»uld go on and- on. •-.^.^ 

Certain areas should be obvious pridrities forL pur "nation, with yout^jederly • 
employment, inflation, housing, exudation. health.. etc., at the top of , our 
. domes titj^pr'tority 11sf> '-. ; .v-,^ ' ' . ^ 

(tew Jf these are'as^'hayis^ never.; been, ' nor .did they, become priori ties at the 
. local an^ statft.levels without some federal interventfpn. If-they .were not.. . 

priorities' before, what makes you thi'hk that the Block ^ant /approach, with ^ 

., - v. ,. ■ ■ • . . . .-. 0 ■ ■ .' ' ■ . ■ .„.■. ■ .; '. . 

jeven iMs^cfpllars will make them priorities now? . 

: The-'Bl'ock Grant approach isAoo simplistic and^must be carefully we1gn«i . ' 
% Congress. When federal dollars are involved.' 'then the f ederal . goverbment ■ ,j . 
^^^must TOintain some control ^r at leag^s«;;tandards over how_ those funds; are C:^, 
spent^re Important is the leg1sl& I'Ktent of Congress and the national ; • 

• priorUies'set by Congress l«ing |^t(»-ted, misinterpret^^ or all but vaguely J , , 

' eltijrfnated in a Block'^nt approaSb. 



If thB adra1n1str«%irh»/' position vcepted thatj^tate governments . 

being closer to the people mustj)e givep more cbntrtl over federal dollars; an 
even more convencing arguemtfnt can be made for large qrban cities sucfr 9fi Philat^ 
delphia and If Block Grants are to be used, tj)ey . should come dtrtftly to local 

government -i V', ' - • 

;■■ . • * * ! 'V**--'^'' '^^-v-^- ' • ' ' 

Ukewlse proposed^restructurlM of the Gomniunlty picvfeVbpment Blwk^ 

■ - • ■-■ ' ■ 'o^' -jv- , -^f^. - 

Program must be analyzed both In relationship to potential lo$^ of Rev^oue by ^ 

Philadelphia as well as- Input by PH11adelph1a>cit1zens. \ .j^^^ - 
■ ■ ' ' » ■ ' ■. ■. ■# , ^ > ■ ■ .■ ■ V . \ ' ■ . ■ '■' 

Major changes from existing lavf jtayiEl" b — 

delphla'sTrogram^'i^^apl^a^ as^we^ff as t*-nationa|Jly'decre^(» funding^in 

■ ''ii^. .. ' :7 ' 

F/Y 82 dnd F/Y 83,.by approximately f 1 bilTl.oh ehch year. f ' f'- » ^» 

' ^Philadelphia has. just staVt^:t(J» secure Ul!&G Grantl a^(i w|>ban oly'^antlc^ate 

thrt they will be b^neficlit to our cownunitles. not,.to dlfut# or * ' 

, dompete with present CDBG f unds , • UDi^ imllt remain a separate pSgVS^. . 

Reduction In the Secretari^'i DJ;s^ Furid as^^ll^i?; pr^opos^. change \ 

In formuTar {70% to entitlement communities.; 3iM for states ^as^'dppbsed to exlst- 

Ing. law which provides for* §0/20. fundlrtg^ split) would impact 

program,' ' . '.r . . 'v^ 'i^ ^-^^^ 

'.■■'«>■ ■♦ ■■•■,■ •■■^^ .. ' ■■ ^ 

Major changes In eligible activities vwuwtllrtftnoi^^rro than lOX of .Phila- 
delphia •svgrant could be us^pd for publlc se/f*vl£es, however, this could be waive ; 
. ■ ■ : : - v. 1 ■ '* * . ' ■ ■ ■ • • ■' ' ■ ■ 

by the HUD Secretary for the next three years for communities which currently 

. expend more than^lOX. while existing law ^v/hlch provides that public services 
. may only be funded if nece.?^ary or appropriate to sup^rt other CDBG actlvfti'es 

wpuld be elfnlnateS. ■ " ■ 

' ' ■■ . ■ " ' " ■ ■ -f ' ■ ' " " ■ 

Also, the administration proposes to add as a new fellglbte activity^ per- 

' • • ■ „ or , ■ " \ ■ ■ 

mit localities to* use'iCDBG funds for assistance tt>:"pr1vate buslnessesrfn support 



of econjmic developnwniT.roje^tsj whereby listing law limits such activities 
to public oljprlvate hon'^proflt entitles. . ' 

. Lastly, the proposed changes In the Application and Revie* Requirements are 
of wjor concern In that they will all but allmlnate any effective citizen parti- 
cipation as It IS' known today, • . 

Other pertinent housing Issues'.rel'ate to the elmlnlatlon of Section' 701 
Planning Grants and Neighborhood Self-Help Development Grants, number of assisted 
Using units. 312-rehab111tat1on:program and watifierlzatlonrauthort^^ 
. rental Income ratio, which Is proposed to be Increasedf from 25S to 30S of tenants 

Income. ^. • 

Individually the.e proposed changes could have sonie Impact on Philadelphia. 

collectively they could be devastating! ^ ' . , 

Congressional votes however, ten^ to^shape the desti,;^^^^ these t«o bene- 
ficial pieces of legislation. ' ■ ; 
First., the Senate Bfll. extending baslc^ Housing and Community Developmehf 
^, Programs' through 1983. Including extension of UDAG was passed and sent to^the 

House. ^ • ' ^ ^ ;.9 ■• - ; • ' 

: Second, the recent vote regarding youtl^^obs where .the House passed a Bill 
keeping onjy the youth section of CETA 1« operation through September 30. 1982 
and'H only a temporary holding measure unlesl'renewed by Congress as a final 
step. Even In this vote, there rfeVe IsT House members who did not. favor con- 
tinuing tt provide youth jobs, under CETA through f^ 

are so out of touchv'wlth what Is needed In' our cities must be convinced or 
replaced. 

What has happeneiV.to us as a Nation? When people helped and cared for- 
one another; When we ftrlved to take care of our^ young and old alike? Has 
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one cleptibn^ alLAf a sudden allpwed-us to sink ^o a point , where we can write 
off for now certain segments of our citizenSi and then if by some. miraculous 
chance they happen to still be around when we finally get the econony straight* 
we'll take a look again to see if we can help them? I tend to think not! 

.Because of the things that are happening now; i.e. . budget cutf'j. which 
demand intolerable sacrifices of the needy,, minority gro\jps, youth, the aged, 
the unemployed and families headed by women; because they're happening does 
not mean that it is. right' . 

The social consciences of America must not be allowed to die; we as a 
great nation of people and as Americans deserve a whole lot better than that'. 



Thank you 

4: 
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The Chairman. Our next witness will be Dr. Donohue. 
Dr. Donohue. I would like to thank you for this opportunity to 
address you on the concerns of women in terms of employment. 

I feel the basic question that we are asking here today is should 
the Federal Government be involved or committed to improving 
the quality of life of its citizens. In terms of women, .one of the 
ways that she cap improve the quality of her life is through em- 
ployment. Women now make up about 41 percent of the work 
force TW*aVe increased since 1950 over 100 percent m the work 
force In'^y report, I have documentation of the status of women 
in terms of statistics. I just want to point out that when women are 
employed, they get the lowest pay, the lowest status, and the most 
dead-end jote. C . , . 

With the low status in jobs, their economic responsibility has in- 
cremed over the. years. Fem^e heads of h ousehold have also m- 

creased over 10 0-percent ' ^ 

Women with increased economic > responsibility and low pay are 
forced to live in poverty; it's the working poor or below the poverty 
level. If you look at the unemployment statistics for women, you 
see the inequality here also. 

1 would like to add another variable of race. If you add race to , 
sex, you' further complicate the situation. Women earn 59 cents to 
every dollar that a man earns. Black women earn 54 cents. _ 

So in this situation, women are forced to live in poverty; 75-per- 
cent of those who live in poverty are women; 49 percent of all poor 
heads of households are women. ; . . • • 

What are women's options? One option is employment training. 
Another option is expansion of opportunities. A third option is in- 
creasing the status of women's work. And a fourth option is secur- 
ing these opportunities. ^ x * 4. 

The Federal Government in the past has made a commitment to 
this in terms of CETA and affirmative action, WIN, -and Women s 
Education Equity Act, to name a few^and my statement docu- 
ments more. , . 

However, we have seen a change in this. Reaganomics are now 
reversing 50 years of social progress. They are condemnmg the 
poor and making them responsible for being poor, and condemning 
them to a life of misery. ■ ■ ' nj^^pji 

One of the most helpful programs for women has been the A 
program. In Philadelphfa alone, with new jobs for women, l^mg 
Your Way to Work, the technical opportunities program of the in- 
stitute for Learning, they vouch for a 75-percent- placement rate of 
women into permanent employment. However, these programs^ are 
being proposed to be cut. The program which I run is a title U-D 
program. We are now functioning at a reduced rate, so the women 
in my program, as well as the men, are now supporting themselves 
and their families on about $40 a week. . 

The lack df job opportunity plus financial oppprtunity-iB one way 
of documenting the effects of the cuts, especially with CETA. How- 
ever, the other effects on the family, on the community, and on a 
person's self-esteem are hard to document, but very evident. 
What should the Federal Government do? ■ , ^ ^ 

I have a list of recommendations. I f^ there should be a strong 
commitment to job training programs for women— to expand the 



educational opportunities for women. There mujU* a strong com- 
mitment to affirmative action-EEOC,.and OFOO*. There murt be 
support of uther agencies which help women, such as the Fund tor 
the Improvement of Post>Secondary Edu(»tioh. There must be sup^ 
port of tiie Women's Bureau, which is a watchdog agency out tjf 
Apartment of Labor for women's programs. And tiiere must be 
support of community-based organizations which a(* as resources 
for women in terras of employment. ; , , Tn,„„v 

I have outlined my report, tod I go mto further detail. Thank 
you for this opportunity. ^ ^ t% i. 

The Chaikman. Thank you very much, Dr. Dononue. 

[The prepared statement of Kate T. Donohue follows:] 
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if iftjj^Wai^ the pppoctunity tp^ appeaar before you today on 
^ '.^biim^£■m^i^!^^^ theHanenandHa^ OoaUtion and.lhe . 

rjliVlii^jbl^i^l^i^ Ooalition to eaqvess my ocncecns about the ^ 

;': *'zx^ q^!i,<^ with re^^azd to iionen's cp(>loynent. 

I-j' tr.v:r:<1^t^i3^^ are pcslDg here today is, f'Aould the Federal 

- -• • 

i-i /gollf^tx^B^ imaraving its citizens qjaUty of life." Quality 

by one's relatdbnahip to fanily* cconmity and 
fj-:;ii#c*t^ about the quality of life as defined by enplpyment 

'*t^::'j rr:: l'^Rts'.'^^ beocming nore and nore the vehicle which defines a 

r'y .'^.t.^f «. - ; V-j./..^- ."^.; ■ » - •■ - -■■ 

;>;V^I^|rte^ enccnpasses 41% of the wade force. Since 19507'. tenale' 

'V:^;^:^iB^pt^ has increased by 141%, while the total work force 

'>!j]i?^^f;-i>^ payticipafrion in the work force has increased, her 

>''/i»t4t^-' Hence, her quality of life has not: iicpsxrved^ Most 

'>/;*V^^;yV:^v^^^ . , ■ ' ' . •■' ' ' 

V/ '-^ -'i Vtr^ in; health services 

Vi ^' i ; in eating and drinking places 

/■ Vj\'/;v • ; 43% In ODploynient , and business services 

H^ f''^^'J:V'*^.*f: 31%- ^in.^aif^lcturing 

of Wonen haye ^ imwowed at all. In 1954, the average 
•* / '*wgR«n^i^^ $.64 for. every. doUaiif a mle earned. 'Today a women iverages only 
; :(^^ jeduMted \cnwi ^arn less on jbhe gyerageTOan nale high school 
t^fsiu^ T^nsiatedt ihto^ sijnp^j&cibsjrwCm elbrn one third ie^ (i*e., ^^|} . 

'^f* -^tiam- . As^-a vaa^.'-fst^: the .wdaSt-|^^ ■.she''j^ 'wect the .lx»*Bst t» 

•■ ^' -^'^^rA^'h'l^^ r:fenaie''ii»rfe^ i^nni^ rea&islbility has>«easi.' . 
^ ^ Du?rin9 the 1970*s f ooale hee4^^Bfcm 
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cage 2 

Faale hea^' nediun incane vas an urfa^lievahle $8,540.00 as caipared to their 
niale counterparts \*D earned $15, 730, DO. 

confle^uently, nbst woMn's quaUty of life will not be iciawed 
en>icv«t. MDSt wanei will be less lUoiy to secure an independent^fiaanciAl 
life. She may beocne one of tte Norking.-poar" and be forced to Uve with her 
paa^nta, or in an aisutBfint rather than her own h^ 

up her children because of a dire eooncmic situaticn. . /rT*' 

. . If we add anoth er variable of race, the sit uatibn beocnes Bore destitute. 
A Black faiale earns $.55 to a White wonen's $.59, while a Wiite male earns 
$1.00. Hence, she may r^ever raise above the poverty level. 

Inequality becanes clearer when reviewing unatplcs/nent statistics. As 
of March, 1981, uneriployiaent araoog women was 7.7fj;?while Black \«raen experienctti 
10.2% unaiployinent. Hcjwever, as Prof essor J^hioetil^dden, University of 
Pennsylvania has pointed out, unernployment and uA3er en^Jloyinent aoong women 
workers tends to be grossly understated. 

Due to this inoraality in en?»layment, many women are forced to livfe as 
the working poor, below the. poverty .IcveU T y 

-Wtroen roa3e 75%. of those who live in poverty. - 
■4tocep head 49% of alj.jx3ar famdHes 

-igfemaj conprijBe 85% of- all single persons over ■( ^- 

65 living below the poverty level. i, , 

So the quality of life for women is threatened because she, is farc« to 
Uve in poverty fran chiiatod&, through her years of enploj^t to old ^e. 

TJ« only realis^c' to introve the quality of life of women is by 
"'\ iirproving her ei^loyment a«! eocnanic status through (1) training and educate- 
to upgrade skills; (2) increasing enployment opportCmities; (3) increasing , 
the status of her^atployinentj .ard (4) providing safeguards to ensile her.ri^hts 
to these programs, and €nployment opportunities. ' ■ : ^ 
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. t-^- • ; . . : 

Bow can the Federal govecxinent aid in i n pto v lng the quality pf life of 
51% of its people, i.e., vonen? 

Tbe Pedexal govanment can do this by cuiiulttigent to jcb 
training and plaooaent ^pBoyrm, education, affliinative 
c action, ^and elininBtion of sane faazrlers which inhibit mneh 
workers, i.e. ^ day care, health conbems, and tranapai tati on> 
o In the past, there has been sane oamlttsDent by the .Federal ^ovemnent to 
aiding: wanen in securing a better quality of life. 



^ r In I9'/3, the Ooiprehensive utpia^fOKa^t^ (CEIA) was 

^^ted. Fifty pe io e n t (50%) of the. pa^^^j^^^^ in CEEA. areAcroen miizily 
the eOderly di^lnoefl hanefeo^^ and ;fit^j^''i^^ tkxter the Sqpisi Security 
T^, WIN, the Hark Incentive foogran wt^ii^ie^faij^a^^ of Aid . 

to Faodlies- vi^p^Jdident Oiildren (AFTyV-atsilatad wonen in on th e- job" t r a ining, 
counseling ani work experiente. A canittanent in the focni of education was 
the Nbtnen*s Diucational Bjuity Act and Title IV sex deaegrej a ticn ptourans and, 

the vocational educaticn amenUent for^^ equity* In aduLt^ educatioi, 52.7% 

. *.i • ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

of its , partlpipants are wonen. . ; - ' ' ^ > '^i 

Seburim aw erifoccenient of thess cppflrtunities haa.^dso been under -tM. ' 

^ parvi(»f of Fedcral,.; 9LA;egii « giit- .* .- ^ major federal ag^sncies were charged with. 

enfcrcir^'^^a?^^!^ on the basis 

'i of sex (as uelTa^ Sa^^'/i^^ hat^ional or^^ 'and color) Ihey are the 

• fijual fitployment Oppca^o^ FSederal Contract 

LjC<iri'i1i.iiii.i' Progracis. . Ttier6 is also a vif&chddg^tufe^ \ihich is an advocate 



. for wonen* s enjp^ioyment issues;'^|n^:'U3|(^^ of "the Department of I^daor. 

On one level there hai^ b^ko^jt^ a odnaitfxaent to iioprofve 

'the quality. of life of wonen .vciri^i^^^ the Beagan aOniiiistration with 

frtin I 

'milxt^:h3^gie^ aeekB to reverse over 50. years of 



its proposed^ "RBagananiccT traris£^j^i§^^ £r^ social progroos to the ' 
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W social pcapM. Xris Mitgang, diair of ths Uaticnal- Wttoeh's Political 

Caucus said The bcdget hplds the vicdxns of poverty rcspo«:isib3« iSor their 

oim plight^ ani Biice. 93% of thoae on %ielfare are 

oondODns than to 'a life of ndiary.- ' It is very clear that Reaganoo^ 

w ocnnittaent to isipxxf^ cizUi- becaning involved in the <yiality . 

of life or vonen %*o ar6 the nation's poor. 

Let's take one salient ocanple. Or» of the nost helpful prograns in 
providing po(a:>vai« with job training and ean security has 

--jfSBTXSirRr-^tts^P hili^ypt^ ^ ^ ^ WoiJA^f Typing .■ 

Your way to \*jrk, the Lutheran Spttlanent Hcjuse and the Institute for learning's 
Technical opportunities Progrwa hawe succeeded in securing 75% o^. their fonale ' 
participaftts vdth pentfinent an>Losinent, . aeoidary gains in tenns of self- 
esbean, job readiness and retention, iEBpowennebt^. independence and ptoductivi^ 
in the doniaunity can not even be dooinented*: ; '/ ••'^ . 1 

cm is one of the prii» targets for ReganqwiCft. Hew wiU,thi« aat or 
actual transfer influence the quality of life of wanen? Devastotin^ s^ 
could be quoted. However, the ef feit on the inUviiial vdU nc^ gri^)hic5aUy 
daamstrate the severity of thia/ijiit back. . tet's talk about av'^ P«ydn- _ 
%to is enrolled iii a pcisP^ in terAs of j<* trainlng;> 

I vond liie tjo take an exacqple'of a wanen frcro the program' vihich I an 
nDst closely involved, the Ta±riibai Progranu - 

TWO years ago a wanen, %*» I wiU call Mary Jones, found herself and 
her six children on weliEaire. She had been enplpyed in the DeU Depa^traent^of 
a local large food store. TJie food chain^lpaed da«i and left town, a oorboi 
story in Philaflelphia. Consequently, Mary w transfonned frcn a pcoductive 
oamunity citizen, althxqh^stiU a roanber of the wsricing poor, **» had a high 
sense of worth into a women wh? %«s unarplpyed, unskilled, and sti^tized 
by the label of welfare recipient. Her strong ^feelings o€ depression and'^ 
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helple^aoess further ccirpcumflffrt her sa$^j^oivni^yi^, 
esteem and aorcnpnnyinq feelings are dopa&rted vhen piqp: 



esteem and aocxiopanying feelings are do 
^Aid lose oontrol of their fates. 3^ 



Page 5 



This ladc .of self • . 



During this thus, Maury iandler«l she vas gbin^ to (lo. She w in * 

her early 40*8, a toother of «ix cl^ldrenr ^|naiplpyeS without fiiianpial fl u rror t 

. / . ' . ■ ^ ' • ^. ' ■ i.' . ■ .• .' ■■■„'. 

ni>st significant 



the Institute far Learning' s Otechnical Oifiartxinities^ KRsgraOI^CTOP)^/^^ 




-ptoject undeflft the Ria^.fior the 

is a triun^ appocbach to eflurationy . 

: ■ --r:- 

(1)- college course work in a 
(?) a'^nbl^ sector Worksite oorres- 
and (3)v.^ jstpport system of 
activities. 



CEXA Title 11^ progron and a 
Lifsovanent of Post Secondary 
training and eRf}I^ment. The thceie 
technlcai';field at ^rlng Garderi 
ponding to a partlci p yib^tf - g ech nl cal 

. ■• ' i >' -V . . ., ■ 

acadflmiry^wDrker educationy -career and 

■ • ' ' '■■ ■ - - i - 

Hary, a GED recipient^ discovered this pzngrtearthraigh i^nramit^^ased. 

recruitnoit and went to her loczd GEIA intake 'siter. " . Detennined eligihler ' - * . ' 

Mary vas l3ien evaluatej^^uns^led and placed in 'fiididlhg^dbn^^ 

Curriculim. J-m!^'"" * . ' ' 

' V. . ■ iihat did this vnyn to Mary?" TOP started Maxy <Srthe road of post- 

sec^snSary education/ initiated her back into the \aci& of work and trained ' 

'hA^'in a non-traditional job far a women. Mary began to succeed. She W «i 

erverakge student in her very demanding technical clemses/ and vas assessed as 

a^ialuable worker who had a great deal of potential in her field on her vork- f 

site,. Receiving great assistance froa the TOP Support services, Mary began 

to feel better about herself^ learn how to deal more independently and 

assertively in her life and then started to make plans for further education 

V while working, lb her^family, this meant regaining their selfrre^aect, ^ 

• en^owennent arxi oontrol over their lives. They would no longer be welfare, 

,and food stanp reopipants' and subject to the huniliation of being poor. 
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With a securtf eBi>lDiinent future,. Mary ooild 8o«)oa:t her feanily ax^ earo^a^lr 
equal vage. With the estafalidinent of af fimative action laazxla^esir. her- 
opportunities were guaranteed. Bic future locjkeedl .hri^ in IWO fac.Mau^ 
and her 'family* ' - ^ -.'V . ' ^i,*'^'^- 'V- 

* ^ Ohe aiangal in 1981* . A nev adhniniBtratibrif ixoipoa^ 
affimative action^ CEDW eduoatian equity ^nd'qanaraus oth^'iaocial jiot^^ , ; 

rt^ ax fell far Maiy.cn Martdi 18, 1981,. FresiideDt Beagan proposed a recisioo: ' 

^ -V. ■ - -v • •■ ■ ■ •• ' -.. v; 

^ x>f Fiscal Year 1981, Title U-D monies? the title \Aidi funded TOP. As project ^ ; 

d irector en >larch 13; 1981, I arrouribed to Mary tha L, T n P» hpr pcnSifip far 'thp r : 

. • ^ ^- ' ■ , : • ..V 

future, vould be totally closed out by, March 31, 1981. A refrain Mary had , -i* 

, ' ■ . 
heard two yeurs before when she was working at a deli of a local food chain. 

Without ocrpleting her traiining, Mary coulxi no longer plan for the future* . *; 

With scne tMrsand ptotest, TOP was continued at a reduced'ratte until * : 

August, 1981. Mary, is new ocnpleting only her course uork, and is .s^jporting'.^ ' . 

a fanily cn $40.00/i«dc. Defeated in a M econorcy, Mary is trying to look ' 

for a job. 'llDwever, ^loynent prospects look bleak because Mary vas unable - 

to can>lete her fiall training- and because she is a Blaok unsJdlled fonale. 

It also appears that "Bquitable Services Provisions", in the CEEA regulations o 

ft . ' ( ■ 

may be waived in onier to place the males in PSE. So Mary nay receive less 

thaniher equitable - share of aid in job placenent. Mary's 1981 dilanaa is a . . 

far cry from the ^5% 1980 placement rate TOP acclaimed last, year and praaised 

to her this year. 

Mary an3 her family's future appear moire disaal ,due to the other budget 
transfer proposed. Back in the throws of poverty, Mary rtis no. future in tenw 
•of eiucation ard training. CETA, WIN, -^WEEA and Title IV* are planned to be 
. cut. Fifty pttoent (50%) of cm participants being, wonen i«dll be effected in . 
the sane or perhaps.nore devastating way than Mary wasy 'whilie 100% of w»en in WfflA 
aid Title IV 'will b^ef f ected . : . 
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- *!tow that Mary is back aiKmg t|» What can she 

aspect. Mary can expect reductioi^ in the foUb*iing.*|rogMTO 'vih^ also 

.* •>•■ • ' • ' ' . ■ 

effect a vast xnajonty of • vjonens V 

' -75% Of those ^ wiU lose Social Security mininun benefits 

Reag^ plan are wcnen; nany unnarried, part-tiae vocters or dqnestics 

-67% of the clients of tte Legal Service Ocjrpoaca^ 
elimination, are poor woneh. 

• H?togrzBns 'designed to help .diets' of poor vonen/ infants; «und children 
would be cut bade 30%. ' ; . • ; . . . 

-Federal funding for daycare is beiM cut 25%. In a ddition^ that noney 

- ^i^^Qa^^iiito' liSge^aodc grants and states will be tolef no . 

obligation to actually allocate the raoftSy eannaorlwd for d^^car6, nor. 
niist they provide inatdhijig funds or 

-69% of^^od S^BP i^eoeipants are wgneri, U 

The aveaS ineal , costs $.44. ■ . ' ' v * ' 

iphe federal Anits in p»i)lic transportation wi^ 
wanen for this ii her only means of arriving at v*ork. To add injury-to insult, 
the two najor fdLral.agCTCies charged with enforcing tie laws th* prohib£t* ^ 
di^iiipjiaticn^ employment on the basis of sex <as well as race, religion, 
national origin eiSd color) are the Bjual BrfUoynient C^jportun^ Oiiinission 
aid the Office of Federal Contract CanJliance Programs. Even under, present- 
budget allocations^ funding has not been sufficient to provide adequate 
review and enforcauent of ccnplaints. Newly adopted inechanisns had reduced the 
EBX backlog, *but Administration proposals would cut into this c2«abiUty. 
■ EDX cuiraitly brills suit in urrier one percent of tlje charges that^are filed. ^ 
■ EBOC: ani CTCCS^ were mandated by Congress and the courts to enforceVanti- 

■v ■ . ' ' : ' , 

• discrimination on .the job and in the workplace, particularly among federal . 
contractors. 

The Administration proposes not only to slash financial si^^Jort, hut to 
,unda:put this mandate by inposjj^. new re^xansibilities on the agai^ies to ' . 
'*pca^K'* discrijnination prior to taking any action. u . : 



'•( .president Iteagan l^ a regulatory review board ^ headefl by 

Vice President Bush, whiidi will tate .a •?secqntJ look" at a wide range o£ regulation^ 
inclizlin%'Sj^iyeral tiat provide foi/aff^^ actic« for wdnen in job hiring and: 
contract. fiAArda'.-, '■• ■. 7/ ■' 

; Another' caveat is that the vbneh's Bureau under the'Dejartatent of^L^bor . 
has not -^received a budget . a«3 is being striked' of its po&wJy v Hence, Itory has , 
no protection and ccrobinad' with the elltainatiqn of OS, no legal recourse. . 

• Ihese bu^et transfers cut deeply ih the progress of hanan rights, Hiis 
"anti-hunan rights" ..stance -p^urtiiculariy eattiryiOBi^ yightsf-r is-^further ' . 
strengthened by the^ Iteagan pcoi^osal to. consolidate niaiiy programs vital to vooen's 
survival ai^ ^lari to place them Order the reapqnsihility of tha states. Such 
projects iiiclide family planning, dhild-^wielfare services,: r^iabilitation and the 
programs for the handicapped, domestic volunteer and cdbnunity ^ctlcn programs. 
This is nost threatening because our histor^f demonstrates that s^iates tend to . , 
fu»i "politically, popular progr a ms rather ti»n: those most needed. tDie Reagan ' 
aaninistratloh' s definite anti-wcxoen's rights stanoe is evident frcm the reaction, 
of Efl Dale Of the Office of Managanent and Budget to^the cxalitiiqn's repprt. 

"These damnyjomen who purport ' to speeOc, for sill ^-wonen, in the country," he. 
said, "I tWjOc it is a buricK of junk". -s. 

Dale accused vote^i's groups of ta3djig the view tiat "the states are* a - 
bunch of kvi Klux Klannerb and against poor people." if this view is valid aiid ■ 
history repeats itself, thesis proff^aros are in jeoFjaR^V ■ . . / ■; 
'! With this n^ative attitude toward women's concerns, the shift to 
military spendii^ and to state responsibiUty, .vonen's rights are in peril. 
Wcmen and<inen must address these issues and oppose Jl) tte Ixidget .c^ (2) the * 
shift to military spending and (3) the shift to state's responsibility'. If 
vjo^ dd not take a firm adamant stance, women will Ipse sdl; the gains they 
have made. Vfe again wiU l^v^ no control over cur bodies, oqr 

futures. ■ a ■ 



■ Vte ar^ back. to the basic question of should the Federal gcvemnent. be 
involved in Inproving the quality p:& liti pf its citizens, particularly vcmen. 
As a representation, of nany^^raten and. their concefns, I feel it is ^imperative 

v i. ij|iat our.^govea^^ take a stand and cointet^the ij^p^jii^ity surrc^ vonenr 

• ■ particular!^ in terms of erplojroent. Vfliat. cem ,the gowon^^ • , 

/. -^i". ■ ifie goveriiiept nu^ be ccmnitijEed to job training which wili ppOviflS* 

^ ' wcme^ with career, xreibility, security.^ard equalr'^aibnc^ states. Ccnisequently, 

certain E^ferams must^be targeted ^ifically for women an4 mu^^ linked to 

upwardly mobile read;p?cuE^^ The "EJquitaJale Service Provisjftns"* of , 

CEHA reguiaticnS irUst be preserved. 

2. WEEA and TiUe.IV^ and. the sex equity '^tSEiec^"6f vocational .education 
' ' ■ ' ■ '/L,' - -'^ .■ ' ■■■ \ 

must* be maintained. *mf&e expand watin's option^ and secure e«|kal. educational 

■ opportunities. AWitionally* there must be Basic Eiucaatiaii^ qfipcytunity Gifants 
available to both ful^ and part-time st^jdents. . . 

' 3. Tliere nust be a c(^ E0OC and OPOCP. 

■ Tiies^ nu^be' supported' In financial poli^ and'in enforcanent. * '\ 

4. ^i^ntives must be stn^sfeured into programs and enplc^Sent to 
guarantee equal oppoituinity and affirma^ve action mandates fcxr wonai. 
. i ■ 5. v. Tliere shouM: b^^ increased ^, ^iO^ternat^ve ^chiXdcare ^ " 

. proviS3.ons. .-.-i ■: ; ^, .'■ ■ 

L Our goyernnent .^hou^ - 
and counseling. COTters fe**^ 
» ' tl*' There must be continuation of thi2??Sfend far the In^arovenent of 

•^t-Secordary Bdudation. FIPSE has h^jted generate a large mmber of ^.1 
effartive noJels for 'aidii^wcKpi in;their. educational and work pursuits. 

^8.. Support the' Wtityen'^s Bureau and fcister. dialog among vrarking vonen 
,;ar^ r0soinxje persons at the <^mmity level. For exanple, the Wanen and V»rk 
r coalition, aria the Brployment Sub-comittee of . th^ EW.ladelphia Affirmative 
. Action Ctoalition-fnus^' receive govemnentar^ catininity siipport to continue ; 
their "watchdog". activities.. z:.- 

: ** It will only be through this strong federal .goverrment catmittnieht that 
' \ ' dfc" •• ' ■■ • ■ * ■ - ■ 

;. ■ 'waieh''wiXl be equal. :in ar^^lbyn^ent and be .able tc^ iitprove . the quaUty of their 



liyes 



■ "Sank you agaiji for this opportunity to express E^iiladelphia wane's' 
s in terms of 'Siploi^ifimt and the qi^ c5f their liyes. 



ThfCHAiRMAfi^Our next witness is Ms. Rbye. • 

ROYE. Thank you for the. privilege to come and sit before 

vou * " ' 

I believe in 1978 I had the privilege also to sit before the Senate 
Committee on /Finance tOR testify about youth unemployment In 
1981, again I s^t here to testify about youth employment ' _ 
' What happens to a dream deferred? Doe^s it dry up hke a raism 
in the sun or fester like a sore and then rot? Does at stmk like 
rotten meat, or crust and sugar over like a syrupy sweet? Maybe it 
ju^ sags like a heavy load, or does it explode? -' w _ 
^» I pose, before you <today, are we in an explosive situation with 
youth unemployment? v • ■ t 

We sit and talk about figures, statistics, things like that I say to 
^Americai, whfere is my^ream? Where is my cHildren's dream? . 

The statistics ^at Mr. Jqhnson gave were somewhat ^quate. 
But I would like to give you a few more statistics a§, far as Phila- 
delphia and PennsyrvAhia is concerned. I had th© privilege for 
sometime to work with Dr. BemarpL Anderson, who ^as at the tune 
with ^;the University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Fipanqe. 
We came up with some sttrpri^g evidence!?^ surprising mformation. 

The statistics as far as the unemplopnept among youth has 
alv^ays been geared to those wHo have signed up at the employ- 
ment office. It never included those who have for,^me reason 
shia^ off or had tried the unemployment office and left thiat mam- 

^^MylUtistics eome up to more fike 93 perce^it of o^r youth being 
unemployed. And this is due to the fact tha* when we are accumu- 
lating ounistatistics, w;b usually exclude summer emt)loyment Now, 
tfyou include the summer employment, then it%ould dtop down to 
somewhere like 60 perc^t, whidh is still a st^gering percent^e. 

The most unemployed are the blE^k>outh withm this area. J? or 
the last 20 years, no more than 17 percent of the white youth have 
Jeeh .unemployed, and this ii simply because of the fact that the 
white ybiith hlEive more accessibility to employment counselmg, 
services, and are xisuallyjunneled dirertly into the mamstream of 
>^ployment in the i2th%rade or earlier. They have accessibility 
S^>ecause tliteir parents usually are in influential positions and their 
^ .companies and* tHeir agencies have a tenancy to hire those that 
W most closely associated with them. ^ * 

Blacks often do not have that ^ftwrtunity. And I stand here to 
speak before you for our black children. We^e inadequately edU- 
Cj cated. ^ us being more inadequately educated, we have a tend- 
* ency to be lost in the mainstream as far^as labor is goncemed, 
: cause they are looking more toward^%hose yojmgsters ^ho affe 
skilled or who haVe aAettet* education. ; 
I say to you we ne« to revamp our educaticfnal system^m order 
^^r us to be geared to go into the labor market r> ^.u 

Also we quite often- have to look at the statistics among the 
. adult, community witWn the *lack community, Ph^l^^^^^^.P^ 
som^f the highest unemployment among blacks. Before Hfe allow 
\the black chUd to go and take the father> job, we^ 
father. And&uite< often, we have ^situation whe^e both ^of thefti 
ar^unemployed, a^tated once befcffk We'^have to rectify that 



I aav we have a bill called the Humphrey-Hawkins bill, whi<:h is 
stlp^ to gSraSlee 94 percent employment. I say once again. 

Y(m>uS[ to us, America; you Uea,, You asked us for support We 
^PP^rt. What we are asking. for is Jobs-no more J^ith 
Ibte wE vdll have proper, decent housing; we wiU have adequate. 
SSiS'lSLtSice.^i^ we can funnpl our own energi^back 
Sto ES^mmunities. We don't need any governmental programs, 

^'^hS^ai;aJf4«rim^^^ 

us itrLded; We ^ asUg for jobs, to stand on our own fe^t. No 

""oSr ySunemployment, I go back and once again'say we ne^ 
toSarch ourselves^ CETA program, ar|a "^PO'^er. 
DullSgout. It is pushing unemployment ,aifiong our youth and our 
ES aiD even hteher. We need to funnel more job programs mto 
fiel^vL StSfxhe &rA progiU has eliminated the pnvate 
sector except for, I think it wps tier 1 program, which is— I tmnk 
U^V iffimore, that ptoj^ Went through Baltimore, which 
money was being funneled into the youth pro^.. 

I don't know if you are.familiar with that. It came under OJS, l a, 
ateb^^for youJh unemployifnent. That Was,an experimental program 

'°^^e n^r?nffihe private sector, because this is wherewe 
willU^ou?proSlm8. ifis is free enterprise «>untry^pposed- 
l^aS i^t a JS^ialist country. If we are going in that direction, we 
must look in that direction. . , 

'^TcI^^^'A^l'lS^^ like to thank you for vour ■ 
opSS>g>SS^>T£ Chair would yield to the gentleman W 

^1^° D^iALLY. Mr. Jphiison, I take it from ybur t^timony you be- 
«V^^,S^^KKSMr4r the present adnun^*^ 

td^Sis'Si^ ^m^ to go to great k^^^ 

numbers ofQndividuals wh^^iad previously^ been left out ot tne 

* are a number of '^ to address th^ CETA P««J«^,S 

show SlTj^ of fantastic statistics. You ^ take an mchvidu^ 
" whTw^kfl iTwho is a-coUege graduate, you give him 2 days of 
SSe kinTbf ^unseling, then all of a sudden he Jf^ ^^^^ 
But the direction -that I sai* Philadeflphia's program gomg over 
the oast 18 months was to reach into the pockets of poverty m 
' PWlaSlpWa, tS try to teke those mdividuate^who^re g^y^^: , 
. cated, with virtually no work experience, ^d to try to bnng tnem 

.thS ^^Sladdjwa has'^Sn? very succ^ &A P^-^^ 
Mr. SvmaiIy. Tbank you very much I that que^n because 
Jia T liRtpn to ueonle in the job counselmg market, l Keep neanng 
fJ^T^hat y^^ie^ying', that the^A program had a great 



""deQl .of success. When one reads the Op Ed pages', the columnists, 
they -keep saying what .great abuse there was in the CETA pro^ 
gram. So I am pleased t()4iear your remarks. 
Mr. JoHi^soN. Also, yjou know, one of the biggest problems in 

rterms of programs to try to do something for people is that you 
really never have suffTqient opportunity, or you never take the 
time to really tell about Jrour successes. You are so busy working 
and trying to do a number of things, and I would, say that Govern- 
ment programs— and there are probably some very successful pro- 
grams within the entire CETA package— probably fell prey to the 
same thing. I think when you start looking at some hard testimony 
on the community development program in coming years. But all 
in all when you look at minority and poor communities, and you 
look at the vast array of social and Federal programs that have 

• been made available, the two that stick oiit in your mind that can 
really do something for you on a day-to-day basis was CETA, be- 
cause it gave you the potential to have a job, and No.. 2 }n terrias of 
the community development program, because it put you in a posi- 
tion to correct and improve .your physical environment. 

•The, problepis about the private sector— the private sector iias 
the capacity, but it doesn't have the will. That goes back to the 
whole argument about^the block grants and all the rest. There are 
some things, work being done in cotfliiiunities— and that was one of 
the primary reasons that the Federal Government stepped in. You 
take housing for one, take employment, you might want to lodk at 
the health, look at drugs, or whatever. So why is it all of a sudden 
that now you feel that by taking a huge sum of money and giving 
it back to a State that all of a sudden they are going to turn 
around and address those things they di^not address in the past. 

What I am saying is that unless these issues are made national ' 
priorities, that State and local governments have to in some form 
address, then I don't see the major benefits being derived in com- 
munities that should be expected by the American people. 
Mr. Dymally. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

t^The Chairman. Dr. Donohue, would you tell me the nature of 
the'programs that are provided by the ^agency that you serve as ex- 
ecutive director. 

Ms. Donohue. The agency for which I work , is the Institute for 
Learning. One of , the community groups I'm on is the Women and 
Work C6alition. The agency at which I work, the Institute for 
Learning, has a number of CETA programs. The one that I men- 
tioned, the technical opportunities program, is a title II-D pro- 
gram, also jointly funded l?y the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
Secojndary Education, to bring CETA funds f^r youth onto college 
campuses. We have a nqmbet of women in that program. This, is a 
three-part approach to postsecondary education, where a student is 
enrolled in postsecondary technical courses. They have a work site 
and public sector that corresponds to their technical choice. They 
are aTso part of a support system which ^ves academic worker edu- 
cation, career and job development activities. 

People in this program, work 30 hours a week and participate in 
all three aspects, So it is a link for youth to have their high school 

* degree, or GED, to go on to postsecondary education. Our goals are 
permanent employment or furthering of their education. 
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The CHAIM4AN, Wifh primary or exclusive focus on women. 

Dr. DoNOHUE. We service both men and women>There is another 
program in Philadelphia, new jobs for women, which serves for just 
women in technical areas. 

The Chairman. Explain for the panel what you perceive to be 
the practical effects of the Government cutting off the CETA funds 
as it affects your program and the goals of the Women's Coalition. 

Dr. DoNOHUE. I would like to outline in terms of an individual 
*f>* what this win mean. 

For lack of a better name, let's call a woman in my program 
Mary Jones, who is a 40-year-old mother of six. Two. years ago she 
• found herself unemployed. She worked in the deli department of a. 
local food store. The food chain left town, which is a very common 
situation happeniiig in Philadelphia right now. She found herself 
and her six children now unemployed and on welfare, with all the 
stign^ that goes along with Being 6n welfare. 

She has very few options. She did have a GED. And through 
community-based recruitment, she found out about our program. 
Mary 'started. She was assessed as a wonderful worker on the work- 
site and started to make gains in self-esteem, and making plans to 
further her education while she was working. r 

Thi»year wd experienced a cut. We were cut in half, because we 
are title II-D. Mary is now supporting her six children on $40 a 
week. She will be unable to complete her full training— she will get 
her courses completed, but she is not on a worksite. She is a black 
woman, who is unskilled, and will be unemployed by the end of the 
summer. She will not have any support. Other progr£uns such as 
day care, food staAps, will not be there. 

Also the affirmative action mandates are also being cut, finan- 
cially and in terms of policy. 
> So for Mary, and for a number of other women who make up 50 
percent of the CETA population, they wiiri)e back in poverty, as 
are 67 percent of women living in poverty today. 

The Chairman. Is there.any realistic chance that the local gov- 
ernment and/or private industry would finance the kind of projects 
that you are presently v^brking with? • 

Dr. DoNOHUE. I have a. few concerns, one I would like to ad- 
dress—in the block grahtsJ Historically, States fund^programs that 
are popular. Women s prop-ams are not popular. So I have a. lot of 
concerns about women getting money with block grants. 

Two, our program could^be picked up within the private sector 
for the kinds of jobs that we place, because a lot of our job place- 
. ments were with the private sector people. There is a stigma that 
CETA has that we have found is very hard in our job development 
in getting private people interested. I think that one way to go is 
title VII, with the Private Industry Council, and having private in- 
dustry look at us. 

But it is a very complicated issue, and I think it is not going to 
be easily srflved for the people who are readily available to enter 
QETA right now^ ■ ^. 

The Chairman. Do you have any contingency plans, or are those 
* $lails Realistic in view of the policy direction that the Federal Gov- 
erfrment is presently going?; 
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Dr DoNOHUE. Well, we have talked to the people at OET in 
Phfladelphia. We are trying to look to the n«»^fiscal year under 
another title, title II-B or title VH. We are alsd^ trying some initia- 
tives in terms of getting private industry mt^rested in the tr§inees 
that we have in terms of employing them and playing for their edu- 
cation. 'However, as I said, that has not proved very fruitful right 
'now So right now we are looking: hoping tiiat some kind ot em- 
ployment and training will stilfbe in effect in the new fiscal year, , 
Ind with trepidation looking to support from the private sector. 
O^e Chairman. Thsjnk you. Doctor. . .-^ 

Msr Roye, J would like to first indicate, ne^r the end of your tes- 
timoriy you mad^ a stiatement that we dOn't need any gpvernmfent 
* programs, that the privatf sBctdr can provide jobs. First a com^ 
and then perhaps a question. < " , , • ^ _ ; . . , V 

I have heard a nuiiiW qf pje<l^le makte tM$' statement. Often the 
assumption is that blades, othep Thjrd Wot^^^ and poor 

people, are". the only on^s itHat* receive, ^y resources from the 
publib troughv and that in s<me Wajf flie.^rivate s^^^ 
iny Involvement with the gbvefenj&nt?^ svcuiff 1^ sOggest for & , 
mcHnerit'just th;e fevjerse. ' • ' >^ii i 

In the lO-plu^ yearSih^t I have been in theJU.S; Gon^^^ n^^ 



'■■ hjS'a^Toppor^ MaSdpTi^ to^be able to 

tiy to pergeiye this <:oun$ry'iand:lhe wftrl^fr^ 



^kt rhawe-leatxied in thcfee Ij) years ^ ;tii^^ 
thing as aprivate 5ecti>rvefsus piibKc sec^r 19^ t^^^ 



catapulted tKemselves, to' very prominent ppsitionB In »t^^^^^ 
:bftl?is><:oun|<7 ahd^hfe wpHdeconp^ . 
funds. So til^t who -builds tiie miflfeiles? ^0 builds ytW -tanks,^^^^^^^ 
planes. bombs, ;th^;buUets?. '^liese are major cpriporation^ ^^ ^ 
make billion^ ^fdoHars:^ ^. r t • 

r don*t kndw^' if you were here eaiiher when I indicated that.^r 
the lO^year pe>i6d oFtbe 1990's, this: dbuhtry. is preparing 
^Cffn^v^ $3^trilli#ThA IS 

airy of tis iifl thijs ^opm caE^^ 
The^only thin® 1 qjait 
^ is 2V2 to 3 ^tipeSsi. tKe a^ 
on the 'militaw^tonctio 
s It is going to be Ih^ 
. ^siles and the bon^f" 
■ Jowed poor iieople, ^ 
literally beateii .\^th, 
participate in vgove 
r pramework of a 'de^ 
''It is my belief tJiat 
. address human mige: 
I policy. Il&is not. goiiij 
^ ' <vith the^employnw 
Govefpiiient is osten 
will. Ani^if igovei^ite 
. Will, theirWje people ' 




^ is more jmoivey th^v. 

measurable terms^is' that 
w|^pent the Ifi^t 1^:? 
is going tb benciffit from 
the* Tpeople, that build. tb^jRiS: 
is that; oftentimes vf^ 'hmp: ^^^^ 
'or\d peoplei^AU^ wottierptb^ b^^^^^^^ 
ida th^it in aape v^fe to. 
js, j?!md I *i sa3*hg vfthm 
Ahj&re is nothmgrV^oig-^in fact,: 
' ^ ;igatioh:ta: 




mt has a . 
aii ebligation to 
Motors that 
iiris of this country 
16 <jipjlective ex^ 
^bt capable of 
)■ change that -g6ve: 



jh:hatSbhal 
dieal 






jidw, that is the wily way that people can :Cojne Wgether to say 
let lis have; a spo^ 



the boards 
together ^^Wcommunity^ say 
that exptessc^ itself in uh^mploj 
is in policy within the ft«m!Bwori 

• t wpnld apfprer"-^ 
you believe we hdve to al;^j 
employment, and assuine ,t 
larly jahd solely in thepriv 

• life. RoYi: I think thit 
i% towani the €ETA pi 
saying thi^t there heeds 
the simple fact is^ thirt- 
there. What I am sayih^ : 
constant thrust of 3^ 
blaicfc conununity. On the 
tablished have behefited 
more whites in jpbVertyJI 
in the United Sfat|s». 
this country. And What 
cannot corio^ive. Give njjpr^ 
is 40 million blacks, eyeiyAbl 
I ami siying there a^^«lj 

- bob <3jingre8Sp^rsojS§^^ 

' 3ue$, riigu^m^ 1* 
■ ^ O^hgiSMtS wrote tl 
back an^wiplemen 

J Hawkins bill yi^cK 

. rhient-^^ see it^ 

':h ta]^: place; i^thin 

since Ithe pj, ^ 
juriljiese lay^ are ther^v 
' ing as far as that is cpiip^j 

women's rights, wbiTCli ^m 

• unemployment, and^'^fen ^ 
^ rights issue is follp^i 
Ablftcks or ai?K)ii^><n^] 



liris. ^ WhK^e xlo we come 
_JUca^ the -liiunM niisery 
^e^cfttly w€gr ypu can do it 
ij^venimenjt. / 

why 

i&nt ix)ficy Jferthe;^ of 
can be^^resolved, singu- 



r^ues 



an* 



Afertfj^ me. I basically geared 
tot^ffly ' ^«ree w^ in your 
i|e)i'!^^hing of thie <^bveriiment, for 

be 

ihe black coriuhuni^ there is a 
^jwS^and (^erent cr^ the 
'ihe pn^ams lEave es- 
,ii^ml?aB because hasii^dly there are 
lGM;]bu3| fiebaiise thei^e .hre ihore whites 
vblackfi are the laittest minority in 
iVmg^'iB that the tfijribiis^of dollars, I 
'ion ^blfei and c^ery.black, if there 




ioi?a;Lie: 

iWfi that iare bn the 
and give us our just 

i^S(M^th^ laws. Jiist go 
t there is a Humphrey- 
tp hlive full employ- 
, ajid: no effects haye 

we' have had the rever- 

unemplbymeht has jumped 
thbre is something wrong, 
jis beeii enacted. And hoth- 
hen th^ are talking about 
nerit, my first iiriority ii5^ black 
wome;i'^ b^use if the humian 
. will Imve no d^rimination among 
vei;ridiing think ^ the human rights 



issue. 

tion ahd tfief i 
Humphrey*! 
in Americav'^Jj 

Every time 
expedite produiiS 



th^ekecutive braiichih this administra- 
-^istration have faiiefi to in^plement the 
Secondfwe havfe ;to,^e^^ 
,^^it has failed. Thp workers im^^ failed: 
rker comes up with So^e >nnov&tive system to 

^^y^^ y ^^itbeylose their job: exam- 

iiie toahagei^en^ take the onus^f'this "responsibility off the 
worker.-/;'^ ; ■ ■"■■•^ ' V 

Ms? Rqye:^. agreed ; /. V/ ^ ! 

The Ci^fflfttt^^ ^ ,V j 

Mr.vG^^^iank you very much, ^Congressman Dellums, and 

Congress^Bjl^»np^^^ . « v ' ^ ■ 

* Ms RoV^'i^lJbnohue, Mjr. Johnson^ we .want tb thank you for 
<^ov^, testopny: It will be entered into the record. We appreciate 
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your patience in waiting since we have fallen behind. Thank you 

very much. ' . „ t> ^r. j «t 

Mr. Gray. At this time the committee calls.Dr. Bernard Watson, 
vice president, Temple University; and Ms. Arbutus Sider^ cochair- 
person. Parents Union of Philadelphia. 

Ms. Sider, we want to welcome you to this congressional heanng 
by the District of Colun^ia Committee. You may go ahead. , 

We would like to inform you that your total testimony will be; 
entered into the record. If you could summarize it, it would be ap- 
preciated, so we can get more time into questions. 

STATEMENTS OF BERNARD WATSON, VICE PRESIDENT, TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY; AND ARBUTUS SIDERi" COCHAIRPERSON, PAR- 
ENTS UNION OF PHILADELPHIA'^ . : 
Ms. Sider. Thank you. 

Mr. Gray, Mr. Dellums, it is»tey pleasure to be here to testify on 
behalf of Pfirents Union, a citywide biracial independent organiza- 
tion of public school parents that formed in 1972 to be the bargain- 
ing agent for the interests of our children. Parents Union is espe- 
cially concerned with our youth and their education in the public 
schools. ' , ^ J 

Just to summarize, then, I would like to say that we do affirm 
the support that public education has received from the Federal 
Government in the form/Bf categorical funds that support those 
critical extra resources to assist students with special neeas._And 
just to very quickly mention four of them. We feel that title I has 
had a very positive effect on reading scores in Philadelphia. We 
could document that. We feel that the Education for Haixdicapped^ 
Children Act, Public Law 94-142, could again be document^ as 
having played a significant difference in the lives of over 23,000 
children in Philadelphia. ^ j u * 

And a third very valuable program that we have found to be 
helpful is the Emergency School Assistance Act, and especially pur 
voluntary desegregation plan emphasizing magtiet schools has a^^ 
tracted as a result of those^ funds 21,000 students into integrated 

programs. - ^ ^ j j j i.u 

And finally, school lunches and breakfasts funded under the 
Child Nutrition Act are alsb^^jritical to the health and welfare of 
our children. ^-"^ ■ , ■ , - , 

In addition to the categorical funds that have been helpful, we 
also affirm Federal programs that provide resources directly to 
community-b^ised organizations and would use as our example, m 
which we have had personal experjience, the youth ajdvocacy pto- 
gram of the Office of Juvenile Jfetice and Delinquency Prevention. 

Parents Union has received that grant— a grant from the OJJDP 
and as a result of that grant given to us directly, we are focusing 
on four critical issues that require sustaii\ed persistence and advo- 
cacy in order to make the big school bureaucracies more responsive 
to the needs of the consumers, the consumers being the studeiits 
and their parents. • ^ 

The four areas we are focusing our attention and resources on 
are reading, discipline, special education, and studfent involvement. 
And with our annual budget of $275,000, which is equivalent to 
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what the Philadelphia School District spends in less than 4 hours, 
we feel that we nave made some major impacts on the school 
system. 

We are primarily a voluntary organization giving over $1,000 per 
month, and we are backed by a staff of 32 full-time and part-time 
staff, and feel that we do benefit the 220,000 students in our city. 

It -is important, we feel, as we receive the direct grants, that 
there be effective and clear guidelines demanding specific results, 
so that these direqt grants achieve the maximum potential that 
they are intended to. And we^ would just like to say that again in 
terms of the youth advocacy programs, that we do find the guide- 
lines and requirements have added teeth and accountabkity and ef- 
fectiveness to the programs. And some of those important require- 
ments have been full participation of youth in the program, a focus 
on systems change, not just service or case advocacy, the use of co- 
alitions, independence from the system being changed, and evalua- 
tion based on planning, cost effectiveness, and results. 

Just a word, then, about our fears for the futur0. 

We dt) fear what the present administration is proposmg in 
budget cuts and block grants, that it will have a devastating and 
crippling effect on our children and on our public school system. 
Our school district is near bankruptcy. SEPTA is near bankruptcy. 
Our children and parents are going to experience drastic reduc- 
tions in health, mental health care, juvenile justice, social and 
l§gal services, nqt to mention housing and community development 
programs. 

For three reasons, then, we oppose, the block grants. First of all, 
after a 35 percent or more cut in funds, the remaining dollars will 
be divided by the politicians in Harrisburg. This is a serious 
matter, because our* State capital sometimes feels more foreign to 
usthan Washington, D.C. , 

The antiurban and even racist bias has apparently been summed 
up by one of our Pennsylvania leaders who said, "You know what 
we ought to do with Philadelphia, why don't they cut it off and let 
it float down the Delaware?" We do feel the politicians in the State 
legislature lack the understanding and many are outrightly hostile 
toward city people, especially poor blacks. ^ ; 

Our second reason for oppbsing block grants is that the guide- 
lines, safeguards, and rights in Federal legislation will be washed 
out by the Reagan proposal. ^ 

And third, we oppose them because the timetable is absurd. The 
result would be an administrative nightmare at the Federal, State, 
and local levels. Too many changes, are being made^ too fast. 

We oppose the <:uts in programs that are producing results. We 
oppose the block grants approach that cut the heart and teeth out 
of legislation which has already been developed /over the past 
decade. And last, we oppose the Reagan plan foy^^^ition tax credits. 

We would love to share the dreams and visioi^ we have fof our 
children and teenagers in urban centers. We have constructive pro- 
posals. We are implementing them in our urban public school 



Bjnrt^m. But iirtight pf the present 
and the Reagan^ administration, we arfe here 
Save our children, save our public schools, tod 
. • Thank you^-^ ■ ^ ^ 
- Mr. Gray. Thank you, Ms. Sider. . - ' 
(title prepared statement of Arbutus S 




>ns of Congress 
the alarm, 
cities.^ 
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Con«r««aaan DtlluM, and Mtiihtri b| tht Sub-ed«»itt«« on th« iiiTtriot 
ot CoIuaJftia of tba Bout* of ktpraatntat'ivtli^ ^^'^^ 

ractnta Union it plaaatd to ttttify at thia orltioal tiaa in our > 
natioa'a hiatory on affaottva vaya fadaral raaouroaa and polioiaa oan 
ba uaad to addraaa ur^ant prohlau facing our urban arMa* 

M eity-«ida» hi-raeial/^indapandant organisation' of puhlio acbool' 
paranta that forsad in 1972 to ba tha hargji^ining agaat for tha in- 



taraata of our dh^Uldran/ Varanta Dnion ia aapaoiaIIycoaoar«ad about 
our yout^ — a jwiM about, tbair adnbation in. ont public ^ 

acboola*' Top^^I|mN^^^ cbildrain and public aducation kava baah a low 
priority - '^tttih^ tha qruaba and baing of laaa t^aniCabinat atatxia. 



Tba aducatioa, of our youtb ia our priaai^y «oncarn« * Ya.t «a ara pain* 
fully avara.tbat acbool, problcM ar« a raflaction .of bur «p^iaty'a 
prpblaaa and tbat tba Ii^#a ot youtb lii public acboola ara intar- ^ 
tvinad vftb, and'.donattmtiy Affactad by otbar ayataaa - baaXtb, ju- 
vanilaMuatiea, aaployaantf aooial aarvioa* taotaation, bouaing'* . 
tr^naportatioa «' and- aapacially by. tba political ayataa*^ > ^ 

«a fitat want to affira tba praaaivt fadaral ^ola lb aducation and ita 
fundaaantally poaitiya iapact on urban abbool ayataaa* Djing our ax- 
parianca in rbiladalpbia aa a oaaa in<« point* v'a can aaa avidanca of 
tb« poaitiva affacta of Titia X on raading scoraa* Ara you avara that 
raa41ng acoraa in Philadalphia hava alovly hut ataadily baan iaproving 
aad that thia yamr «a ara only ena parcantaga point- balow tba national 
avaraga in nuabac 6f atudanta acoring at tha low and of tba aqala (ba- 
Ion tha Kth par«antila) • — 



-3- 



X. i»77 .h,D^»i-i«»>i»t into .tuotl^'Mt i«.ooo phii.a.i»ht. .tuawt. 
>||^cil«iii;« #p.pi^ »iyic,tion »^t,t9»Y mr^ 6r,t 23.000 .tua.Bt. 
h«»«' • ':t«iiot«a_ to ■■••t'th'«i«:-B««^^^ ■■■ 



X th^ta ♦.t, Tilu«bi. ptoscM unaM9lta«'*»r •olunt.tT a...gt.9.tlpB 
• ttort.. li-tg.ncy tohOol ju.i*t.i>|» Abt W.l.i,*.J. Out »olUBt.tr ; 

P1.B ..ph..i.iB«.»MD.t .oJ»ooi. h.. .ttt.otia ai.ooa .tua.at. to i?* 

tagrataa- pxo«r«B&..' , 

■ohool lunchi. •«« brukf"f :^und«d und.r th«. Child «utrltl6ii Act 
•Uo ecitioul to th« h««lth^«na o£ our ohlldr.n. 



I 



■o «• ir^nt to •££!« til. .apport t«o4tT«d £ro. thV £«d««l 90ir«Bi-iit 
'^ in th« £or« o£ eataqorioiii ' £i»Bd« thrft Supply tho««.Q*l'tlW Mt« r«r 
•Oa"** to awUt •tudoBtrf with opooiol Thoy hovo holpod M»o 

•Ohool oyoto. ocKloto' tto baoio 9bolo M yo»i oU tho toK boo.; 

in fhiUdVpbi* « oth^c urboB orooo U OTorburdowd ^ 

olrMdy. «o Rood £oa^ipr«to9orlbol .MiotoDoo to si v. our children 
.n o4^i;blo.opsiortu4iit^-^ r••o^xo.. ^ 

•ro ,00 inoqultably diotributod. 

juolloo uiidorooori«9 tho toluo o£ £.dorol ooto9ortooi •••loUooo to^^ 
^.rb«^ ochooloyfi. illto >htlodol|f Ue « w^ntjta ^tUm tho Tolu. o£ 
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tlLft' YqutiL A4foo«oy r^ogrwi. o( thjft Ott^om' ot JiiT«ail« ju«tio« and D«- 
li.a^uftiioy frATsntioDf ylUUi^ tttt pftpftrMMt' of Juatioa*^ TIl« Tqotli 
A^iroosa]^ Vrogra^ •D SXS^pXtL of • sMlI fodocol s»rofrui .thot pron * 
fi.dtJi rMoujpocji d^rootly - to • ooi|ii|OB'itf.vWii«od^br90iiitaJ|^^ 
our •orlitLT •^attjioiito you iio]f hJiyo jftssioirod .tbat va oxo blind odAirmro 
of tbM ftLilad•lpbLi■;^ac|u>oX; •yotoii* Qni tlio oontraryf v«. oro oonooxntd 
loyiB^r otltiof vh» tot^^lsr^ 'indopa^^ tlLo tl^jliadjtipkji''^^^ 

•r4ltoK oi^d .vlLo odyodot^ thji hft*t intoroota of our olilldiron;^ 
Iproi.oo im duo Ula pohlio .aahjool/oyatoVf vo^.opploujfl it and wiMn oh^ngaa' 
•ra no«dad «a. i.dafatify ttaio^ and vorfc to naka ;Oonatriiotita. cMagaa* . .vf^^;' 
f4ranta. Pnlon ia j^bouain^ on four .aritioai i^aua* tlMt'faifuirtf-'iiaa^ 
tainadf paeaitftant adyopaay in ordar to i|ak.a thjt lif aohjpol buraadox 
■or a rajipoiiaiTa to th.a naada of- tiLa obtfamaca W tlia^atudanta and ■ 
paranta,* Va a;ca oonoanM*l^in9\our anargy and raiouroaa •in tha araaa 
of - i) Kaadin^ 2) Diao^pll^aa 31 Spaoial Kdubation 4Jt. Studant Xnv^Ta^ 
iMnt* . Ouc-annual budgat of }275f0aa ia a^uiir*l*nt to Wliat tlLa tbilan 
« daiipikia 9oliooi Dia.ttibt apaatfa iir laia tlian 4 Hoora. 

, ^ • ■ . . ■ 

Sut with, our rajiouroaa paranta vlio yoltintaa;r oyar I^dOA houra' par 
l^onth. and;«]io ara backad up by a ataff of 32 full and. partnttsa staff 
v^.addraya tliaaa ayatam-vida iaauaa. and aaa ^aaulta that.banafit y 

'22afaaa atttdanta. ^ ■ .. ■ \ ^- . .» 



tor asaapl^r this ybnr va aaaiata^d 250' ^tudanta vlib naadad a pasant 
advpo^ta. to- aaoura. appropriata apaoial *aduoation plaoaMBt aftd IS 
atudanta vho. naada^.^aaaiatanoa in araaa lilf^q'^uapanaiona, tranaf ara 
and^^ttdajit, abuaa. 'halj^ad tba^ atudanta .rayitaliaa a^fftudant Onion' 
.an4 aduoata tbajuaj^vaa on tbair, rigbta and xaaponaibilitiaa* Va ara 




d«v«lopio9: viir«ot 9r6ttp«.«fc?^5!-lo^ will worMfl^- l^yrov* 

^rfjpdloi or "d»iili;i!n?^^^^^ th« p.r«of • rlglit 

«^^x««p«n«l*illt:f^i^wi«^l proc«««. W« 

^h»^» hiflh|J.9fcit«d th« iRloi. iBt«/-coon«ctloii^h«^w««n^««dio9 •©« di«cl- 
plio«« V* AiT-o ld«*iUfl«a *n« •upport.k.y 105|r«dUnt. th.t «tfk« 

■oboola vork tfor childr«iiv ' tSM';*lt«ch«d pp M pl»<r«^^.:: 

«• •4uc«tlo9 aod ■otlvBtlng -Piir^ot. - th«t group th«t la labolUd 
■•p.t^.tlc- Md •d.flcVBf . M«ny p«i»nt« ^fMl poworlo.. 'o^"* 
haan •yaUaatioaily Mcludod £ro» d^Plaloo-Mkiog. But »• .rii^part of 
that aalf-halp ■bvawnt bf ptranta halplng pa'raoti,^ Wa ara advooataa 
for oar childran, angagad in tha taak of dhangiiig tl^at Uportaot loati- 
tutldn, tha arhao public a^hool ^yata«. " , ' ; 

Thua far. «a. hava aald that, not only oatagorioal;,graota, hut alao 
gralkta glvan dlractly to l^Sffral co««unltiaa hy tha fadaral go,varn«ant . 
hava had poiltiva affa'ota on tha youth of Phlladallphla. Ourt^jipa^laoca; 

honavar, haa alao taught ua tiiat for th»a dlract gtaota to ba affac- . 

•■ ■ ■. /. ' ■ : ■ ■ ■ •■•-si;. 

^Iva, thara auat ha claar guidalioaa da«aodlng,^jpaa raaulta#^.; 



Zo tha oaaa of tha touth Advocacy programa of OJJDP, ao«a of tha gulda- 
linaa/taquiraaanta that hava adisad taath , aocountlfeilVty / aod sllis^isa- 
o#sa to tha programa ara tha folloniogi • ^. 

(1) full partlolpatloVo' yo»t»> P'^'" 

(2) a focua on ayataj^a changa n$t juat aarvlca 

;H?yj-' or baa'a advocacy * 

(3) uaa of eoalitlj^na * 
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(4) indttpttnd«ao#*'£roa tha ay^tM tStting oiLAngiia and 
and raaulta*' ' 



randiaf diraotlf fro« tha fadaral gofarnaant to local doaaunit^r groiipa 
oaa ha a vary affaotflva uaa of fadaral dollara if f and only, if ir thara.. 
aca olaar gtiidalinaa and aooountability aaohaniaaaf and if th a local 
group Ijp atrong anough to putaua ita aganda. radaral funding dfl^^tly 
to local grbupa ia kay* runnaling fadaral dollar* thcoogh atata^i^ 
local govarnaant)! huraaucraoiaa only adda rad tapa anil addad ovachaad 
■ coata* ■ ■ • < . i 



Our racoaaandation, than, la that tha fadaral govarnaant continua fund^ 
iog affactlva fadaral lagiplationi eatagoricai prograaa lika Sitla Ir 
P.t. 94-142, ».S.i8.A., •Bd' Child Nutrition Actf wa alao racoaaand con- 
tinuation of local aalf-halp afforta lika tha Tooth A'dvooaby Frojact. 
Bat, tto- rapaat, thara auat bf taath and apacif icity in tha lagialation 
4nd ra^gulationa to aafagua^d tha J^ntant of fadaral lagialation and to . - 
4uarantaa eoat^affactiva uaa of fadaral dollara. fadaral lagialation 
ia naafad to' guaraataa aquality of opportunity tot groupa in our aociaty 
that ara ahort ehangad, axcludad or diaeriainatad againat hy tha local 
or atata 4(ovarnlbhta.; A child vho «happans to coaa froa a faaily vith 
lov incoaa, wLo happana to ba handicappad,- or who happana to liva in 
tha oity, ahould not .for any of thoaa raaaona ha daniad of lifa^ libarty 

■■•V ; . 



and purauit of hapinaaa* 



Bo va'va aada «ij.aar what yo^th and paranta in urban araaa naad froa 



Or: 
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tha fadaral goT«rn»«Dt* iio««;.tlka othar aida- of tha plotara, Xd apita 
of what X«aaid to thla point .va ara full of faar • faar that what tha 
ptmdmnt adainlatration la propoaing in budgat outa' and block grants 
hav'a a davaatatlng crippling af fact on our childran and on oar 
public acbool ayataa« * 

' ■ •-■ ■- -W- ■ . > • 

Oar School Diatrict ia naar bankrupcir dua to inflation and, tha low 
priority of childran and adiication in tha city and atata bndgata* Mow 
. «a also faca fadaral cuta^in Titla X, Education of Sandicappad Childran^ 
dasaiiragation fanda and achool lunchaa. Md to that tha naar bankcrupcy 
of tha public^tranaportation syataa BKPTA'that ia trying to balanca ita 
budgft by incraaaing faraa for achjt^ol atadanta by 1QQ%^ Aa if that 
vara nbt, anough. our childran and paranta will axparianca drastic ra-* 
dttotiona in haalth* aantal haalth^ juvanila juatica» aocial and lagal 
aarvicaa* not to aantion houaing and coraunity daralopaant prograM* 

Va oppoaa' tha block granta for 3 aain raaaonat 

«a) [ firatt aftar a 35% or sora cut in funda, tha raaaining 
dollars vill ba dividad up by tha politiciana in 
^Barriaburg, This ia tha aora sarious baoausa our atata ^ 
capifal aoaatiaaa faala mora foraign to aa than Waahington, 

0 ■ 

- . ^ D.C* Tha anti-yrban* avan racist* biaa vaa aptly auaaad 

op by ona PanaaylvMia laadar who said - *Tou know what 
thay ought to do with Philadalp^ia «• vby don*t thay cut 
it off and lat; it float down tha Dalawara*. Va do faal 
tha politicana in tha Btata Lagialatuca lack anisaratanding 
and juuiy ara outrightly hoatila toward city paopla - aa* 
pacially tha p6or l^acki. '» * 



1S2 



b) ••oendiy^ «• oppbsa block f catits b«o««s« th« faid«lla«»f 

•afagaArdg «Dd xish'ts la tadaxal lagislatioa will ha 
^ ^ waab^d oat ^b^ /tha iRaaf an pcopo^^^ Toa'll ba ^xoviag 
V tba h^l oat vitb tba- bath vatax. -Xa this bksa it will 



. ,aaaa' Jbtetvlag awaj tha ohaaoa .to aa aqaai* iatagcatad* 

- ''\ ' '4^tta^^3^||^j^oatioa fox-.^aaj of 'oax ohildsaa. . 

. / o)' onx .third .taasoa fot oppoaiag blook gcaata is t^at tha . 

tiaaXiaa'^a abauxd. Tha tasalt will ba' aa adaiaiatxativa 
nigbtaaxa at tha fadaxal^ atata aad loa^l latila. :.Too^ 

'■■^ . - . ; . ■ ■■' '■■ ■ V' • ^. ' ^ ■ 

- aaay chaagas. axa haiag aada tbo Xaft. 

^ ■ . - v ■ ■.■ • ■ 

Wa oppos* tha vuts i^ fadaxal aduoatioa pxogxaaa that axa pxdatfoiag ta- 

: salts. Wa opposa tha hiook gxaat appxoach that- out a tha haaxt a^id ^ 

taath out of lagialatijfiWhich h%^ haaa'davalop^ ovar tha Jlaat, daoad^ 



ia xaappaaa unaat aaads of oux ohildxaa. ^ttA laatly^ wa oppoaa tha, 

: -itaagan plan ^ox tuitioa tax oxadita. Basidas tba loss of^ 4 to 7 billloa 
dollaxa hj tha fadaxfl Traaaucy« tha tuitioa tax oxadit plaa apalls 
XWIQOJiLZTT fox fhildxa| f xoa ^ox. faa4|.iaa\ , Zt nadaxaiaas oax pahlio 

/^aohool sjrataa which has baaa* a' a6,||^xatoaa of oux daaooxatio sooiatj. 

' fiaally it xaisas tha ,a^i»ua Coaatitatioaal issua of tba sapaxatioa. 

. af ohttx?h aad-stata. 

t v., , . . • ,. . .. . 

Wa woalll^lova{^to shaxa tha dxaaaa aad visioas wa hava fox oux obi^dxaa 
aad taaaigaxs ia uxhaa oaataxa .' iTa hava' ooastxaotlva pxopqsals fox i^i- 
pxoviag ^a uxhan public school aystaa. (Saa attaohad xapxiats of In- 
Quixar Op Id »iitaa.) But ia tha light of tha pxaaaat xash aad xaactioa 
4^y actioBs of. Cottgxaas aad tba Kaa^aa Adalaistxm|oBr va axa haxa to 
s^ad ura alaxi^ - Sava Oux Childxan - Bava Oux Vuhlitf Schoola - Bava Oux 
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always one other rather insid- 
: ious thing abdat^ ^ 
v^^^ W before our very eyes'^is that V 

y . we/^^i^^ a- national movement focused on 

^ .W 

poli(^ cban^ dnd; j^rbgressive policy for our people. We e1i?d up 
■■I ; yidth people figh^ country, so 

' that you ni^ati^ the pbs^ilitv of a national movement And that . is 
y W I see. That yod then have people 

■ \8tn;ggling a£ Sta ail pver the UnitcKi States: reducing thev 

, struggle, t^^ oifterent battles in 50 different State capitals; ^ 

the lion's share of the crumbs, 
; . ra a national movement focused on 

. ;W insidious thing in the policy sugges- 

Finally^ on WidKJk gt that the people with the least 

.^^ :p^ who are locked out of the benefits, 

: which is one of the reasons why we targeted need in the first place. 
' So that the bottom of the totem pole, socially* politi- 

:CaUyr and eco the people who would benefit 

; from thiese grarits. So 1 see both factors that I would add to the elo- 
quent statement that you have niade in opposition to block grants. 
You mentioned that the Philadelphia school system is near bank- 
J ! ruptcy. Now, I am sure that the Philadelphia school system* as 
most other school systems/ or virtually all school systems around 
the country have been dependent on Federal dollars over the ye^, 
' particulfiirly in recent years. These dollars are a large item in the 
budget. School systems now plan on Federal moneys. 

if the President's budget-cutting proposals are to be implement- 
ed, ^he Graham-Latta amendment, for example, that passed the 
House, which forced the Labor and Education Committee to cut 
- something like $11.5 billion, that that big ticket item in the Phila- 
delphia schools would be reduced to a rather insignificant amount 
\of nioney. 

Is it your judgment, then, that given these cuts, that the Phila- 
delphia school system would become bankrupt, or is there any po- 
tential for picking up those programs at the local level? And if you 
are optimistic about that, tell me why. 

Ms. SiDER. Just last Wednesday, I believe it was, Parents Union 
had its monthly meeting with Dr. Marcase and his staff— rather 
with his staff, and Mr. Honesey, who is field operations head, ad- 
dressed that very thing in really a very pessimistic fashion. He was 
outlining some of the cuts that are almost certain and others that 
are possible. And was just giving a very gloomy picture of what 
will happen in the future if the worst sc^ario happens. I am not a 
budget expert. There are other people who can answer that kind of 
question. So I don't want to predict bankruptcy or not. But the pic- 
ture is very, very dim. 

The Chairman. Are they talking about closing schools, laying off 
teachers, cutting back on course offerings, eliminating the recrea- 
tion programs? 

Ms. SiDER. All of the above, plus library teachers. Many of the 
desegregation programs that have been just instituted in the last 
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few years Mr. Honesey is particularly concerned about having to 
be cut out, because offeck of Federal funds. *u * 

The CHM^m. You meriioned ^.number of programs that are 
goS?to teSack seyer^ as a result of the reconiinendations^ 
One of them is the chiM' nutrition . program. As you kpow, the 
P?iiSent S Sated inhere is a,^ety ne^^ that jatch the 
frprnf^ndouslv necdv cMWrfip. I have talked with a number ot 
S SisJr^'rs that .&ve indicated to me that you cannot 
cut the kind of mone* that is anticigated bemg cut from the child 
nutrition pro-am ^ assume Jf&tV '^o'^^d ^ll^rve e^^^^^^ the 
tremendously nee^Mf we could agree upon the definition ot.the . 
tremeSdSy SISphey are saying if you cut those lunjls oJ,';f, 
s^urees, there a nunJ^r of%laces where they h^ve^^ 

dSwn the service, which i«ans even the s<H:alled tremendously 
Sy would not benefit from the child nutrition program. Can you . 

^°S^^S.'?^n't understand th, full import ^^^^X,^^ 

The Chairman. My question is essentially, in Philadelphia, il . 
therL are Sficant cuts in the chUd nutrition j.rog^,^da^ou.^; 
' think all of the chUdren who are tremendously needy in the city pf.;j~?^ 
PhUadelpL w^^^ benefit from the child nutrition program given . . 

*^Afa"sn)ER I don't see how thaj would be possible. I think there is 
no^oubt Scut it, that as you have said, in terms of >Yhathappens ■ , 
?f instead of one consolidated fight in Washington it becomes a 
fight among 50 different States, I think the same >s true at each 
S level There will be different groups vying for the same 

■ Sd tho2 again with the least power are the^on^ who will 
ose most, and the children, parents, poor people are the ones who 
1^11. So I think there will definitely be a detrimental effect as a 

The cSrman. You mentioned the future. ^f^yo^^„°JS^ 
tion discussed what you perceive to be the cumulative effect of all 

*^^:'si?ER. I think what the Parents Union has tried to do fs,^^^ 
thSTk about the cumulative effect, and the ''^Zi^'^lho^l^^ 
we see 6f the future, is to remind ourselves rather of who «^ 
an oreanization. Someth ng we have learned over the years is try 
to telSTa reactionary Iroup against every e^ne^^^^J^XftS 
crisis that comes along, because they seem to corr« one. afte^r^^^^ 
other in the Philadelphia pub ic school system Whatwe are learn 
ing to do is see what our unique contribution' can be, ^^hich is to 
orfanize parents, which is to recognize that some^mgs are solved 

■ '''Sl^n^l'^oi.ernent-.e as;a voluntary organ^ti-^^^^^^ 
shown that parental involvement takes a lot more^^^^ 

hav^' been there in*he schools monitoring and holding the scnooi 
sSeiTScoftntable in £l variety of ways. We have been able to do 
ffwit^autmone^ I thin/our view would, l^let^ focus ui on 
what we tan do umquelyfj a parent group, and that there is 

'^Andit woiid just ^aw jiention to orfe of our Op-Ed pages- 
"SchSls Zuld be rjPned to the consumers." The better schools 



operate on more than money, I think that is the approach we try to 
tak^ as we move to the future^ 

The Chairman. Mr. Chairman, without objection, I would re-: 
quest that the Op-Ed piece become a part of our recoild. 

Mi". Gray. Without objection, it will become a part 6f the record. 

The Chairman. I ju$t have one additional question. You men- 
tioned in your closing remarks that your organization opposes tur 
ition tax credit. Do you perceive tuition tax credit as a direct 
threat to the concept of public education, and if so, tell us whv? 

Ms. SiDER. We -certainly do. ^Besides the lost of $4 bflKbn to $7 
billion by the Federal Treasury, the tuition tax credit plan spells, 
we think, inequality for children from poor families. It undermines 
our public school system, which has been ^ cornerstone of our 
democratic society. And it does raise the seribus cojistitutional 
issue of the separation of church ;and state. 

It just seems to us that ck^ given across the 

board, that is still only pai^arfimdi^^ privaro school educa- 
tion that will be taken up' by those' from middle- and upper-class 
famine who will be able to cdEf^ education with 

a little bit more funding. ItJiW^l vnbt people, again, to 

benefit from it. It will not only dbvak'tai^ th'fe public school system, 
it will harm the effort and the focus oil quality integrated educa^ 
tion, because once again many of the poor people who will not bfl 
able to afford it are bliefelc and other minorities. ^ 

The Chairman, (hif statistical- quesUpn.^Ms. Sider, is the school 
population in Philadelphia on the rise oip on the decline, and can 
you explain why? V : ' 

Ms. Sider. It is oiir thi&j.idecline — primarily because of population 
changes. But also it is viery true, and I don't have the stetistic^, 
that vast numbers of parents wh6 are able to have left the public 
school system. There is a very large private and parochial school 
population in the city. 

The Chairman. I don't know if you were here earlier when I 
mentioned that a trend in some cities is for middle-income families, 
irrespective of race, moving out of the center city inte the suburbs, 
ostensibly for better schools and whatever, arid that what is hap- 
pening in the urban center is that the financial base upon which 
the public schools are able to function is eroding as more and more 
middle-income people move out of the city, leaving the financing of 
the public school system to a smaller and smaller b^3ej and in 
some instances a base that, on the one hand, has a diminished ca- 
pacity to pay the taxes of a population that is not, interested be- 
cause they don't have children. 

Ms. Sider. That is very much the case in Philadelphia, incjeed. It 
is why we feel that it is so important for us to receive, in order to 
make up for that inequity, the kind of funds that we hav§ been re- 
ceiving through title I and other Federal programs. ^ 

The Chairman. Or public education as we have come te know it 
will no longer exist. 
Ms. Sider. Indeed, that's right. , 
The Chairman. Thank you. . 
7 Mr. Gray. Thank you, Mr: Dellums. At this time, before we con- 
-^nue the questioning, I nvould like for Dr. Wiatson, who is vice 
president of Temple University, and who for many years was an 



administrator in the Philadelphia school system, to give us his tes- 
timony: Then we will continue the questioning jointly. ^ 

Dr, Watson. Thank you very much, Mr: .Chairman. Thank you , 
for tfte opportuniiy to appear before this committee to express a 
few opinions and provide some comments. r;. ii 

Mr. Chairman, Representative.neUums, Eepresentaji^^ 
one of today's urban problems which requires immecfiate^attention 
in the form of an effective national policy is education. While^it os 
true that many federally funded services have been reduced by . 
cuts in the Reagan administration's budget, education has sus- 
tained budget cuts much deeper than most. While it i§ true, that 
educators must be prepared to accepts reductions proportionate to 
those imposed on other federally funded semces, educatiwi has 
been asked to bear a disproportionate Share of the Jjgrden.Tor m- 
stance, education funding has been reduced 25 pet*&|it b^ow the 
Carter budget. This is a rate that is times grater than the 
overall budget reduction of T percent. When this discrepancy was 
brought to the attention of David Stockman, Director of OMB, he 
commented that these cuts repreiseilt the Nation's priorities. 

Seemingly, another national priority must be to reduce college 
enrollments by as much as 50 percent. This is what may bappen if ^ 
the cuVrent prop^pgals of the Education and Labor Committee re- 
garding the jstudent loan program,are approved. _ 

Those proposals now -under cohsideraftion by the Education and 
Labor Committee include: charging student borrowers an assess- 
ment fee of 3.5 percent of each loan at the time the loan is award- 
ed subtracting that fee from the face value of the loan; limiting 
loans to students whose family incomes are $25,000 or less. Stu- 
dents whose family income is above $25,000 must prove need tor 
loans; and, in the special category of student loans to parent bor- 
rowers, increasing the loan interest rate from the present 9 percent 
to 14 percent. ^ , \. cc 4. c 

It has been estimated that these proposals will have the ettect ot 
depriving 50 percent of the students who now qualify for loans ^ot 
their eligibility. Needless to say the $25,000 cutoff will hit middle- 
income students the hardest. Middle-income students comprise the« 
bulk of the recipients of guaranteed Federal loans, 

Let me say parenthetically that $25,000 is family mcome, and as 
you know- in America today ap increasing percentage of people 
where both the mother and tK§ father work, particularly among 
minority and poor families, the only way they get above the pover- 

* ty level is that both members of the family work, and they provide ^ 
opportunities for their children to be taken care of, mostly at their 
own expense, because, we don't have the appropriate day-care facili- 
ties in this country to take care of young people while their par- 
ents are out working just to keep up with the cost of inflation. 

At Temple University alone, during the 1980-81 school year ap- 

• ^proximately 10,000 to 12,000 students were recipients of the guar- 
anteed student loans. , o 1 / A 4. 

Recent figures indicate that the potential for loss funds at 
Temple University as a consequence of tentative Federal alloca- 
tions is staggering. ' J . 1 J. J • (tml^n* 

The potential loss of guararrteed student loan funds is $10.ipil- 
lion for the 1981-82 school year. . 



The potential losa of Federal allocations for the nationsil direct 
r- stud^t loan is $426,410; for coU^e work study programs, $225,599; 
t for isupplemental educational opportunity grants, ^5,000; for basic 
educational opportunity grants, $9()0,0(^ 

. While loss or funds tlirou^ fiill sources would have seriou$ reper- 
tussions for* institutions of higher education, the proposals which 
effect the guaranteed studratloan program could cause tiie e^:^t- - 
est impact oh institutions of hi^er education. For instance, insti- 
tuting a need criteria would increase the work flow tremendously 
as all^oans would have to have a need analysis test performed. For 
Teinple Univeraity that meons an additional 6,000 students who 
would haW to be processed. Our best estimates would indicate of ^ 
thdsier 6»00(/ E^iident^^ more than 25 percent of them having gone 
through thVneeds test wpiild be able to qualify for those loans. 
Currently/ there is no income criteria; therefore onl>; the loan ap- 

Elication has to be processed; Second, students will be el^ible to 
orrow less money when a needs test is performed. In sunmiary, 
the workload stands to increase by 6,000 needs analyses in addition 
to the potential loss of $10 naillion. 

The unavailability of fimds to a university, translates into stu- 
dents who will be unable to obtain funds for tlie completion of 
their collie education: For Te^le University there is a special 
need. This is a'^working class university. This university was found- 
ed almost a hundred years ago by Russell Conwell, who created 
'TemMe University with one idea and no money, and that is that - 
the ^^dren of the working poor ought to have the sam0 op|)drtuni- 
,ty to develop their Qod-given talents and to develop their potential, 
and to go into education and into the professions the same way , 
those who came from families who had the means and the back- 
groimd to guarantee that that would be done,. And that is the g^n- ' 
esis of Temple University, because it provided those opportunities ; K 
for poor people which otherwise lYOuld not have been, provided. , ^ 
And I want to remind the membesrs of this illustrious conunittee^ V ' 
- that in those days, this was -a totally class-biased as well as a race- 
biased system, where only those who came from backgrounds 
where they could have that opportunity— have the opportunity to 
develop tiheir talents and to use their brains and through genera-^ 
tions of people to make their contributions to this country, to pay 
^ taxes and help make America what it is. 

And if you gentlemen are successful this Congress in standing 
up for what .America is about, lye wil^ be ablfe^to turn arotmd some 
of the things of those who are represented bi^ the Reagan adminis- 
tration who want to return America to what it was in the 19th cen- ' 
. tury. . . 

And while these figures merely tell^ part of Temple University's 
story, much can be generalized to other institutions of higher 
learning .with respect to proposed cuts in the education budget. 
Large State institutions and. sihall private schools with their lugh 
operating costs will be adversely anecte^ by cuts in student aid. 

In elementary and secondaiy educ&Ltioh, as the Reagan addunis- ' 
tration's budget cuts take their toll on local urban educatioOTbud- 
gets, a msgor concem-r-the most dangerous, it seems^to me, thing 
which has been proposed by the current administration is the 
elimination of the maintenance o^ eiffort provision, which has 
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always characterized title I and a namber of otlier ^le$ of E3EA 

-V^t that means is instead of taking the Federal'^nionqr^whi^^ 
congressional intent was to supplement the |f)ney whiefe was.al- . 
ready being spent on, education, it can now'be used m place^r 
What that me^ms to poor people, ^d sin«e ^^^"^ 
presented among the, poor, it means th^f xather than that money , 
E put on top-to with the deficiencies, . and the mhented, - 
and the continuous disadvantages which come 'to PPOf, Pf Plf, 
minorities in this country, it me.ans they cto take that Federal 
and use thA for poor '^people, while the PPerating budg^ . 
which would not come from the'Federal coffers, can be used to edu- , 

'^WhafS'^^SSj' iJi effect, is that thbse people who al^^ 
start four or five steps behind when they come to school mf^ '? 
further behmd because what the congressional mt^nt m 
when the ESEA was passed and what has charactenzed titiej with • 
their targeting and with requiring the maintenanw of efforts anct 
sSpJlemJntail funds to be'spent on poor people, which by the way 
has resulted in the dramatic ^ains m reacOng ^4.1? j^^tj^®"^^'^' 
which have been documented for the Congress, and I don t need to 
go through that, wiU.be lost at precisely the time when th?' payoff 
has come, so thdt we are beginning to give poor people in this coun- 
try and minorities in this country who are overrepresentwi among 
the l)Oor the opportunity tp'compete equ^ly. , " , ^ 
A&moneys and resources. become scarcer many loc^ educational . 
agencies wUl be tempted to use Federal funds which have been^t^- 
'glted for the disadvantaged, such as title or the handicapp^ 
Iducation, for th^ local operating budget This wiUJurther erode 
Se qualitV of education in urban centers for those who sorely need 
it 'Hiis problem, too, must be giddressed as we face the future ot 
education under current budget proposals. ^ ^ ' , , 

President Abraham Lincoln once asserted that the only legiti- 
mate obiect of government is to do for the people whatever they 
ri^ S^Sve dfne hut cannot do for themselves in tbeir separate 
and individual capacities. Furt;hermore, Lincohi believed that edu- 
cation is the most important subject which we as a people can be 

^"ui^unfortunate that the Reagan administration hM^demo^^^^^ 
strated by its "priorities" that it does not share Untolns senti- 

™[Xhe prepared statement of Dr. Bernard' Watson follows:] 

V Prepared Statement op Dr. Watson _ ' 

One of today's iwban problems which requires immediate attention in the form of 
an effe^tivVnrtionEa^licy is education. While it is true that many federally fund^ 
^r^cM Cve b^n f^uced by cuts in the Reagan administmtioiVs budget educff: 
?foT^ sS^r^ biSgeVcuts mudf. deeper than most. Whillit i^trbe Aat edu«- 
b>re Xt te^repared to accept reductions proportionate tp thoet .imposed on other 
fedll^ funKrvices. eduwUon has be^n a«ked4obear a d™^onate stor, 
of tte burden. For instance, education funding hM been "induced 25 percent^ 
the^rter budgetw.Blis is a rate that is three and one half times greater th»i the 
overKJdget ?ed^"bn of 7 percent. When this discrepancy was brought to the at- 
^nt"n of David St^kman. Director of 0MB. he commented that these cuts repre- 
nt the nation's priorities. 
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Seemiogjiy, anotKer national priority niuat be ta reduce, college enrollments t>y as 
much as fid percent. Thi9 is what may happen if current proposals of the Edoba- 
tion and liabbr Committeetegarding the 9^ident loan 'program axfi approved 

?rhoee proposals now* under dbnsid^ratioh by the Education and Labor Committee 
include:./' '^•■•.•vi • • ■■ . 

Charing student borrbwers an afweflsment jipe of 3.5 percent of each loan at the 
time the loan is awarded subtracting that fee mm the value of the loan: ^ 

Limiting loans to students whose family incomes are $25,000 or liesB. Studipnts 
whose fazmly income is abosre $25,000 must "prove" need for loans. / ^ : < . 

And, in the special category of student loans to parent bo rro wer s , incfriging Uie 
loan interest rate from the present 9 percent to 14 percent 

It hfas been estimated that tiiese proposals ^will have the effect of depri^iSb^ 50 per- ' 
cent of the studetots who how qualiiy for Joans of /their ^lig^ility. . Needless to say 
the $25,000 cutoff will hit middle income Btuden^ the hardest. Middle income stu- 
dents comprise the bulk of Uie redpient&tf apacanteed federal lo^ ; •» 
. At Temple University alone, during the 1980-81 school year iapproximately 10,000 
to 12,000 students were recipients of Uie Guaranteed Student Loans. 

Recent figures indicate that the potential for loss funds at Temple University as a 
consequence of tentative federal allocations is staggering. 

The potential loss of iGuaranteed Student Ldan funds iis $^04)00,000 for the ISSl^"** 
82 school year. 

The potential 1o8g( of federal allocations for the National Direct Student Loan is 
$426,410; for College ^rk Study Programs, $225,599; for Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants, $35,000; for Basic' Educational.Opportunity Grants, $900,000.. 

While loss of fu^ds through all sources would have serious 3;epercusBions far instir 
tutions of hi^er education, the proposals which effect the' Guaranteed^ Student 
. Loan Program could cause the greatMt impact on ins^utions of higher .education. 
For instance, instituting a need criten^ would increase the work flow tremepdously 
as all loans would have to have a "need analysis test" performed. Currently, there 
Jb no income* criteria; therefo^re^onlv the loan application has to.be processed. Sec- 
ondly, 'i^tudents win be eligible '*to borrow less money when a ibeeos test" is per- 
formed'. In summary, the work-load stands to increaise by 6,000 ^needs analyses in 
addition to the potential loss of $10,000,000./ ' « ^ . . 

The ux^availaoility of funds to a University, translates into students, who w^l be 
unable to obtain funds for the completion of their college education. 

While these figures merely tell .part of Temple Universityls story, much caabe , 
generalized to other institutions /of higher learning with respect to prbpCMsed cuts in 
the edi^cation budget, (iurge state institutions an^ small private schools with theii^ 
high 6perating costs wij|| . be adversely 9^ 

In elementary anid .i^econdary education, the /Reagan- 
cutis take their toll oH Uiddil urbiem education budgets a major jconcem will be wheth- r 
er or not local edupatioh. agencies are in compliance :with the maintenance of effort 
la^—these laws i^hijpili insure that federal funds will hot be.usisd to substitute for 
local, tax reven^. As monied'jahd resourbcas' become isc^rcer many local ediicatidnal 
agencies; will be temptc^llo useTederal fUn^ which have been targeted for the^dis- 
advantai^j^^such as Title I, bfC ih^ hahdicapjped ^ucatioh^ for the local ^'operating 
budget. This 'will fiirthier erode, thi^ quality of education in urban oehterff for- those 
who sorely need it. This problentvtooTmust^ be. addressed as we face the future of 
education under current budget proposals;: . ' ' i 

.Priesidept Abraham Lincoln once asserted that, the .'only legitimate object ''of gov- 
. eniip^t' ifi to do for the people, whatever "they need to have done but caKnot do for 
theincselves in theif separate and individual capacities. Furthermore, Lincoln be^ 
litinred that educieition is the mdst important subject which we as a people can], be 
engaged in-'. V ? *. ^ : ' 

. It is tlnfbrtunate th^t the Reagan administration' has demonstrated by itfa ^'prior- 
ities" 'that it does not share Lincoln's sentipients. , '■ ^ . ■ ■\ r 

Mr. GjiAY. TH^k you very nrfiicii, Dr. WatsoiT. Let'uB 'iontitivie^ 
the questions.'^ ' . 

Mr. Dellums; would you like to continue tKerquestions now that 
we have had both^ftnesa^ testify on eduiliation? , ^ 

The CHAIRMAN^Th^lhk you. : 

Dr/'Watson»' some peojple have suggested tlmt if the student loan ' 
prog^ram, the ptoj^osed .cuts go through,, that a, number of universi- 
ties will haVe, their enrollm<^nt diminished significantly. ' 
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• ' If -the enroUmatit diminishes sigmficantly, then tha^ v^ould have- - 
further eroded a'support base for tKe, institution, the tfcademy. And 
that means that universities such as Temple would either have to 
reduce course offerings, reduce enrollment, or close their doors. 

Will Tenfple be si^iificantly affected m that regard if these stu- 
dent loan cut^ go through? • . . j\ •' 

Mr Watson. Yes, it will; 70 percent of our students/receive one 
kind of financial aid or another. As I, indicated, this is a workmg 
class liniversity. It was created for that purpose. • 

The Chairman. What would we have to do to meet the realities 
of the future, if the cuts are there, arid there are riO' State or local 

^M?-^ Watson. What^i^ wiU have to do is what v/e have already 
done That is to raise tuition. We have rfiised tuition for the last ,3 
vears iTiis year we raised it close to 15 percent. And every time we 
raise tuition, we make it impossible for certfjn students to come -to 

- ^^^orrover* because many of our students are the first generation 
of students who have ever attended higher education $100 differ- 
ence or $S00 difference can mean that the parents of that student 
will make the decision not to go into higher education but to go out 
and try to find a job and not to use the talents and abihty that 
they have, which means that they will not be able to compete m 
the- kind of society that we are facing in the eighties and mheties. 

Moreover,' what -it means particularly m a place like lemple, 
which is a State-related as opposed to a Stateowned university, we 
only get a part of oir budget firom the State,- the other^part we 
' have to raise through tuition, research, and development money, 
program development money, from the Federal coffers, from toun- 
dations and all of that. i.u * 

It means that if we cannot close that gap, it means that vra 
to make cuts in faculty, cuts in support staff, and cuts m alL 
things which make it possible for those who start with the 
vantage already— not only to enter the university, but to siiccess- 
fuUy negotiate academia, and graduate with degrees. ' _ 

The Chairman. You have jpaintdd a very, very dark picture. It 
seems to me the statement you have just made, coupled with the 
^-^ reality that public, institutions of higher learning totally funded by 
1 public moneys are facing budget cuts, they then are having to 
redSc^their course offerings, release faculty members, reduce their 

^"Sn you have mstitutions like Temple, who are quasi-private in- 
stitutions having to raise their tuition. I see a world down the road 
where we really have fetuimed to a very elitist system of Jugher 
education, just simply by virtue of the numbers of .people who have 
Se capacity or wKo are aW to compete for the few shrinking 
available slots in higher educatibUj u n- u *v. * = 

Mr. Watson. That is exactly correct. Let me embellish that tor a 

^^The'fEKiUhat black i^ericans and Hispanic Americans have in- 
creased their percentage of participation in higher eduation over 
the last decade and a half is not because those people suddenly got 
smart or suddenly had higher motivations or suddenly understood 
the value of higher education. 





Simply put, it takes money to go to college. And because th^Fed- . 
eral Government, through a varie£y of programs, made those funds ^ 
available firfet to the institutions and then in your wisdom made it 
.available' to the students, enabled them to -go to school. And that is 
why they have enrolled in record numbers in higher eduction, » 
both at the community and junior college levd, and also at the 
level of higher education, ' ' ^ ' t_ v 

And without those funds behind them, they would not be at that _ 
percentage of the population, which for black Americans is almost 
11 percent now. And every cut in fii\ancial aid to black Americans, , 
to Hispanic Americans, and to poor^^ericans is going* to reduce 
that percentage of participation. ; . 

I am old enough. Congressman, to remember when none ot that 
was available. I went to school as a 17-year-old freshman when the 
people came back from World. War H. And I weAt to school with 
the people who came and went to school and became syirgeons and 
lawyers and social workers and teachers and physicians and chem- 
* ists because the Federal Government imderwrote their ed^jpation 
under the GI bUl. ' . * r u- u 

That was the second great wave of democratization ot higher 
education in America. The first wave occurred when they created 
the great Sfete universities, which were funded by the State, ^d 
made it possible for people who came from the grass roots, who did- 
not come from wealthy families, to go into education. « , 

And the third and^hiost important level came when those Feder- , 
al supports, financial supports 'for higher education, were made 
available. And for every step we take backward in that kmd of^stip- 
port, we are eliminating important numberlTof people who ought to 
have the dpportunity to develop their talents and become contrib- 
uting members of this society. ^ 

The Chairman. I appreciate that answer. n j j x 

Now, speaking to those human beings that you just aUuded tt), 
you mentioned the dramatic? increase in the number of blacks Mid 
other Third World people matriculating in institutions of higher 
learning in the last several years, and that if these cuts go 
through, the multiplyer effect across the board will be to dimmish 

that capacity. * . . , rm i.- 

Women have also dramatically mcreased. There was a time 
when women in law schools were an insignificant nunaber of the 
women on college icampuses. There has been a dramatic mcrease in 
the number of wonj^n in the colleges. Will women be adversely af- 
fected as well in the same manner, or similar msuiner? ^ 

Mr. Watson. Of course they are going to bgr^ected as well. Ihe 
largest increase in the number of women coming into, higher educa- 
tion in the last number of years has been those who ^either raised 
their children to the point where they , can now ga to school, and 
who qualify for certain Irfnda of financial support, on |;hose chang- 
ing careers after their childr/n are grown and they are rio longer 
housewives and come-back,^d cari Qualify for a number of pro- 
grams, of which Temple has several, which provide the kmd of slip- 
port for them to come back into higher education. 

And the fact that the population shift has occurred m this coun- 
try, so we have now reached a point where women outnumber men 
in higher education. They already live longer than we do. 
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li^suiue o rus believe that they have always been. smarter thmi 
rere But because of the sexism wHidi has characterized the so- 
uiety, have not been able to take advantage of opportuniti^ which 
were available to men, and will affect them. Not dnly that, a figure 
which I wilhgive you only for the testrinpny, but which you know 
very well, is that many^of our households are hl^ded by single 
'women: who are forced to raise families and who have-to work at 

the same time.. i ^ , ^ ^ • . 

And without the opportunity /for them to qualify Tor ^rtaui , 
kinds of financial support, they cannot maintain families and go to 
college at the same tidie. And if they are forced to Be thrown, back 
upon their own reaburces, .they will be denied the opportunity for 
higher education. \ ' , ^ 

The Chairman. T thank you very, very much for your answer to 

my question. \ ' . % 

Mr. I>mAilLY. A question of Mfir^ider. • 
In recent years there has been a trend toward the establishment 
of alternative schools. Is there such a trend in Philadelphia? 

Ms. SiDER. Yes, indeed; There are mdny alternative progran^ in 
the Philadelphia school system. There is a book' about that thick, 
that outlines them. They are both schools that are seen as altema- 
' tive schools, and then there are programs within individual schools 
as well that are seen as altemative/schools. , \ 

One of those is the magnet sch6ol program that has been insti- 
tuted a^ a way of implementing' the voluntary desegregation pro- 
, vgpam. There is a school for engineering and there. is one for ere- 
^ttive and performing arts. . ^ , , ^ u • ' 

^ere are some magnet schools that emphasize the back-to-basics 
approach. There are alternative middle scHools in a nilmber of 
%areas of the city that have a more flexible schedule. There is the 
; parkway program. So that' there is a greater variety. - 

^Many of them were instituted not in the present administration 
but the past administration— I think even Dr. Shed had a lot to do 
with opening a lot of these programs. _ ' , ^ .v^- ^ J 

Mr. Dymally. lias the flight of middle-class, families to suburbs 
' affected the quality of education' in the central cities? . 
Ms. SiDER. I think the quality of education is always affected by 
those people who are there holding the school accountable or the 
people who are not there holding the school accountable, Aiid as, 
people with.the skills and the time and the ability to do that task 
of holding them accountable move out, there is definitely a measur- 
able effect ? ■ ■ 

Mr. Dymally. You said there were some cynics who felt that 
Philadelphia ought to be sliced off and floated down the Delaware. 
Thei-e was a time wherf a man by the name of Governor Reagan 
was fighting thtf Federal Government and some Members, my 
friends in- Congress, thought they ought to slice California off to 
flow dowjn the Pacific and join Mexico. We dre. beginning to think 
perhaps they were right^ ^ 
Ms. SiDER. No comment. . ' . , 
Mr. Gray. Mr.. Dellums. 

The Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I just have one question. 
Besides the student loans, in what way can the: Federal Govern- 
ment assist students *in the^universities? 



Mr, Watson. There are two ways, Congressman Dellums. The 
first is that if the Congress had had the wisdom to deal with the 
congressional Black Ofeucus count;?rbudget, which >was the finest 
document I think to ever come out of that group— and I read it 
carefully, and it met everyone of the reqiiirem^ts that President 
Reagan and his cohorts wanted, and it was theT)e8t kept secret in 
America. ^ / 

But since they chose not'to.do that, one of .the things that you 
can' do in the Congress is to 'make sure that as you meet the indi- 
vidual requirements, the specific requirements that fall on the 
budget which has been passed by both Houses of Congress, that you 
target every one-of those cuts for two reasons. 

I don't know if you can do that. One is to see to it that you 
create your own safety net, because I have some serious problems . 
with the size of that net and how many holes are in it. 

The second thing .you. can do is to have a vote on each line item 
so we will know who the Congressmen are that we can hold ac- 
countable for that. / . 

The Chairman. Thank you. * 

I thank you very, v^ry much. 

• Mr. Gray. I want to 'thank the panel, Dn Bernard Watson, and 
Ms. Sider, for your eloquent testimony. \ x 

I think all of the questions have beeil asked very thoroughly by 
my two colleagues. You have answered them all. 

I am left with no questions. 

I just want to thank you for your testimony. T:, i 

Let me at this time think thQ/chairman of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee, Congressman Ronald Dellums, who has brought the 
District of Colupibia Committed here to focus on thpse urban prob- 

/ lems. ' / Tx n u 

And also ni|r colleague, Congressman Mervyri Dymally, who. 
serves on the District of Columbia Committee, foriroming and shar- 
ing with us. ' ^ ' * /. ^ „ ■ 
And also the staff Of the District of tk)lumbia Committee for 

^^The^nformation that" has been gathered here will be very helpful 
to us in . Washington as we complete our legislative duties and look 
forward to an agenda that* deals pot only with the problems of 
Washington, D.C., which we have specific legislative mandate for, 
but also help , us in determining what legislative initiatives- are 
needed in the decade of the eighties for the rest 6f urban America. 

Let me also say at this time that due to the lateriess of the hour, 
and the fact that my two colleagues — - . . - 

The Chairman. Would you yield to hie? 

Just before we adjourn, 1 would simply like to say to all of you, I 
really deeply appreciate and thank all of you for taking the time 
out of your busy schediilte to contribute to thfese proceedings. 

I'think all of us in this room are aware of the fact that we are- 
challenging enormous odds- Those pf us on this side of the table 
and you on the other sjde of the tabje. In that regard, we may very 
well feel that we are very lonely people. , - . 

We are taking this committee out^i> th? road because we are al^ 
solutely convinced that if ia)l the*1onely people get together, we 



won't be lonely any longer- and we may> powerful enough to re- 
direct the course of history. I think that is terribly important. ^ 
We are taking this rather insecure committee— obscure comnut- 
^tee, not insecure-insequre and obsinire-because we are due to go 
out of business one day soon, to t^e ^hifi /^onmntte^ ^o^^^^^^^ 
road and try to focus on the^edible problems of the urban eimr^ 

ronment, the metropoUtgjJIy^ ^"i^^Jf^T 
Lwixxi^ . . thig country are astronomical 





manipulation of numbers, what - 
ical reality ring of policy, a rede- 
i people's lives and a basic as- 
ues and principles in this coun- 

.jure, insecure comniittfee can 
[we v^dll continue to riiove. 
; Bill Gray, for suggesting^at 
been very warm to us. And I 

day? It should take a week, 
to leave. I would just say— we 
I* 1 day. We ^e simply human 
lifomia, but I am in Philadelphia 
luntrx ?ind of the world. I feel I 

imeone can say we cannot dp it 



iems that confront us 
It .would seem Jto m 
is going on at this x^o 
fining of the role ofi 
sault on some very " 
try. 

And the: degree to;Jay] 
focus some attention bh>i 

I would like to thank mj^ 
w^ come to Philadelphia. ^ 
appreciate ^dl the time and 
Voice. What can yoii do 
The Chairman. I know we 
undertan4 we cannot do it 
beings. I represent a district 

because I am a citizen of th^B»untrx or me wunu. x ic^i > 
have some profound responsiIwS|»s. . j« 

We could stay here a week,l||feomeone can say we cannot dp it 

in a week. ^ - , 

I am only dealing with some very clear realities. ^ ^ 
The motives of this committee are lofty. We are trying as dili- 
gently as we can.. We are confronted with a great deal of limita- 
tion-budgetary, time, and the. fact that we all have^constituencies 
out there in the community. We have to provide those resources^ 
I am required by law and by motivation and my val^es^to repre- 
sent a whole range of human beings on a >yhole range of questions 
including all of that, we are still trying to take this commiittee out 

^""if yoJ^hi^^ anger, direct that anger at the people vjo are 
not here, and direct that awger at the people who ought to be hold- 

• ing these hearings. ' 

Mr, Gray. Thank you, Mr. Dellums. ^ 

Mr DUALLY. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the chairman 
for having the foresight and insight to bring this comiftittee here, 
^'and you. Congressman Gray, for bringing together witnesses. 

Mr Chairman, I want to- commend the witnesses for their very 
profound observatiorisTtheir eloquence, ^nd the timeliness of their 
statistics and data. 
Thank you very much. j T^ n 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Dymally and Mr. Dellums. _ , ^ 
Let me again thank all of the witnesses, and all of you who have 

been here i. 
Let me' just say two things: One, by unanimous consent the 
srkorrf will remain open for an additional 7 legislative days Which 
means that many people who are not here, including some who are 
. here, who could not testify, we will be glad to receive your written 



testimony— if you will se^nd it either to Congressman Ron Dellums, 
Washington, D.C., or to me, 4t will becqme a part of the official 
record, just as any of the testimony that has been submitted by any 
of the itersons sitting at the Witness table. 

■ Second, let me point out, as Congressman Dellums* has already 
stated, that we have brought this hearing here as one of the con- 
tinuing eff^orts to bring congres$ional hearings fo the people, to the 
grassroots, and to have the opportunity for people who cannot go to 
Washington, D.C., who normally sit before us, who ^ primarUy 
pfidd professionals, who lobby in* Washington, so that voices at the 
gxBSsroot level could be heard. " \ 

I think if you look carefully at the witness^ who were before us 
today, ybu will see a ^mixture which represents urban America- We 
represent, as we^iiUdie laws, not simpily one s^ment, but all seg- 
flaents. . * ' i, ^ v 

X We try to give^hat rainbow or that croiss section to all of the wit- 
ness. We have not coVered the gamut. This committee could be 
h^ for 2 weeks to 3 weeks, to gain all of the information that we 
would like to have. Unfortunately, it is impossible to do that. But 
in our attempt to bring Washington to Philadelphia, as we have 
done on at least three other occasions, we have provided the oppor- 
tunity for people who represent government locally, who represent 
grassroots locally, to come before congressional conunitt^ and 
give testimony. That is what has happened today. 

I, too^ am very sorry that this committee could not stay in ses- 
sion in Philadelphia for the next 3 weeks in light of the problems 
that 1 know that exist in Philadelphia. And as well as you know 
that exist in thd city of Philadelphia. * 

However, I would like to point out that many of the things that 
have been shared here will be utilized in the formulation of legisla- 
tive policy. It will be utilized to bring together a large segment of 
people in Washington to begin to address carefully what has al- 
ready been stated by Conp^ssman Dellums, that maybe we ar6 not 
alone. . 
• I think we have heard people hei-e say that unless these policies 
are corrected, there maybe violence, 

Again, I want to thank those of you who have come and listened 
and invite you to submit written testimony over .the next 7 legisla- 
tive days which will mean next Tuesday. Your testimony will 
. become a part of the repord. 

This committee stands adjourned, 

[Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m., the con^mittee was acUoumed.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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MMTN CBinWU. OIWWWID WOlOMAtLV fOP TOTAL »«AITM_ 
^^^!^Z^^mm^^m,^^9\72 T«».phoiir 97« - eiOO ^ 

PUBLIC HEARJMG . ^ - 
RECARDING 
SOCIAL iSiug^ iMPACTIWG UPOM 

Tkg ^haAD£L^MiA eoMMUNiTV ^ 

, - M ONDAY. JUNE 15. 1 9g1_ ' 
RITTER MALlI YiiipLfe fiNlvlRSITY 
■ ?HILADELPMIA,~PA ■ ~ 

. ;"■ . • . *' . ' ' ■ , ■ ■ \ ■ 

: ' ^- ' ' '.. • ' 

Hy oeme It Jurene A|ken-Jone». I Executive Director of Morthcent.ral ^ 
Orsanlzed Keglonill^for Total Hei I th , J nc , (NORTH, Inc.,) . NORTH U a nori-;; : 
profit community-based Orpanlzatlon located In North Philadelphia, but jxror j, 
v-^^Ing s'ervlces to re$|der»ts. . particularly low-Incone. hlgh-hrfa.lth risk V 
Individuals. of the e^ntlT* City. Our general mission h to l>prove the general 
health and well-being of.communlty residents/ The Organliatlon represertts 
ever twc^vty -five community, health provider organ I za tl ens" « I n st I tut Ions . I n 
.•♦h!?adelp5j>» County. . . 



Currently. 'one .of NORTH'i function. Is to serve as .the umbrel la ' oRgaol - ^ 
zrtlon *or the Special Supplemental Food Progrem for Vomen . Infant^i and^ 
'Children (WU Program) In Philadelphia. PA. We are very concerned about 
th= proposed cut In th4 WIC Program, as well as other nutrition program. 
In the Federal Budget for the next fiscal year. 

AS you are aware. WIC has been, found to be cost effective. In 1978. 
"4 Havard University study of pregnant womep In Hassacfiusftts found tha,t the 
•Irtr, Weight of Infants. born to' Wl C women Were significantly hlghe'r than thpse 
of ihe non-WIC control group. The Incident of low birth weight wh'lch Is . 
•often associated with disabilities suoh as blindness and retard*{lon. was 
substantially t)ov.er.Tor the WIC group (6.0 percent) than for'the non-WIC 
group (10. r percent), the Harvard ?tudy found that each $1 spent In the 
pr^netal component o' -the W I C P rog ram saved $3r t n hospUa 1 lz\t I on cost, due M 
lo the decrease In low b I rth'^welght Infants."^ , ' ' 

- We have se*|Idus reservations about potential short- run savings V«»n««* 
by-c^tlng dcll.rs aimed at I nc reas I n A'ut r 1 1 1 enal and ^heal th- st*t*.s of high 
^.^aUh risk women. Infants a^d children. ThI s acti on *il 1 1 potent la 14y resul t 
in long cun looses through dollars paid out for health <;are of these same 
pePions.. AS you aware. WIC nbt only provides a supplemental food package, 
but it .^^^c«s available nutrition education and fosters a^ccess to health 
r.are which contributes to a healthier famll.y.^ 
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We urge that these points *re thoroughly discussed and strongly considered 
as a final decision Is being ma'de concerning the Federal Budget for th^ next i 
fiscal yaar. ' " . ^ ^ V J., 

.''■'«*•*'■ ■' . • ■ , • . 

"'j Finally, we would 14ke to coMmaqt on tffe «oartpt of "Block Grant?" to rhe 
State, It Is our opinion that th(s approach may be extramely det r Uenta 1 to 
the Community. Th f s approach couM lead to " I n-f I ^ht ing" a'mftng the various' 
social programs, as well as, a drastic dacrtase In the efforts to coordinate 
*as each Incllvldual program attampts to maintain its own survival . We urge 
an approach that would, Indead, fostergreater coordination, to the extent ^hat 
the available dollars can be used to serve. the greates.t number of eligible 
persons . • ' • . , • 

■ ■ ' ; ■' ■ ■ • ■ 

On behalf of the Board oT Directors of MORTJI, we would like tCl express 
our appreciation for the oppor^un 1 1^ ,to provide Input and to express our views. 

. _ - ' / . ■■ ■ ' 

Thank you. 
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' In 1957, a» hindful of residents in the dovfntrodden remains of the area eas^ 
of Br02d Street, egreed to challenge .the prevailing decay of their comraunfty. ' 

Representatives jpf the local containity council screened the area, selected' 
Us leadership and fonned a 24 meiAer Board of Directors. Forming the fraciework 
of the HaFtranft Cocisunity Corporation, the board hired a staff and set about 
cutrtna red tape to deliver direly needed services to residents of all ages and 
ethnic groups. The Board actively nonitors corinunit/ concerns >ind directs a'staff 
through^n Executive Director. Kenbers of the Board are long-tine residents of the 
corrwity. ' - ^. * 

Today, the Hartrenft Coawinity Corporation has three outreach act1<* centers, 
a r>in office staff and two components serving the senior citizens and youth groups, 
Partially crowning their efforts was the Multi-Purpose Services Center completed 
in 1573. . ' ' J • . 

Located at the jtinction of 8th ,9th, Cumberland Streets and^ German town Avenue, 
it is one ot>fr^or.?lex of buildings which has.cKanged the formerly bleak appearance 
of the neighborhood. ' ' , • . 

Standing- nearby, at Vandergrift Square are the Hartranft Cownunity School, 
fron which the corporation "took i ts name, a stately R6man Catholic Church, St. 
Edwards' and a playground. 

The Kartranft CaTj?ajn1ty Corporation program Is the link -betifeen failure and 
ho?2 for many of the people. Its visibility should be higK^for the awareness of 
those in naed. To thwart the dangers of decline, Hartranft Community Corporation 
sy.T.bolizes a place where the future is In the making. .* 

, The Kulti-Purpose Services Center Is a ^spjit level design with two wings; the 
service wing to the south overlooking Vandergrift S^re and th6 northern wing ad- 

joininq Veteran's Playground for recreation. The b'ujldi.ng features a spacious 
' ■'■■,.**■ 
'auditorium, moderr. dsy care facilities, Multi -Purpose meeting rooms, adjacent off- 
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'Street- parking, end a swlnalng pool In the recft»ation wing. Tenants offering direct 
services to the cosanunity, 1.e.» Connunlty Ba%ed Services of the Dcpartoent of Public 
Welfare, School District of Philadelphia-Headstart and Adult Basic Education and 
City of Phlladalphia Adult Probation Departii«nt .are housed In the center. 

Sornefother service agancieS active In the area, include; Comprehensive Group^^ 
Health Services, Ile-lfc Black Humantarlan Center,, OPEH, Incorporated, Casa Plan, / 
Neighborhood Action BureaJ, Lighthouse, Concllio, Philadelphia Parent and Oil! d Care 
Center, Onwards, Incorporated, Holy Qross King Center and the Salvation Aruy, §ach ^ 
with tts* own role -through coordinated efforts. Kartranft CoirCJunl'ty Corporation 
needs the support of those who belieiie ';tn*the future of this coanunlty. 

Dedicated to' a continuing loTig-rangtf program for conftiunlty Improvement in 
the MoVth Pj^ladelphia coromnlty* east of Broad' Street, Hartranft Is a non-profit 
comunlty based'brganlzatlon, which provldfs those short-range social' supports 
necessary, to combat the poor and socio-econbri1c;cond1t1ons which affept target 
area neighborhoods, through component prograijps In youth, senior citizens, housfng 
and information and referral, designed to servjfe the residents of Hartranft. 
Haokarship in the organization .is open to all persons living or working in the HCC: 
area and- there Is no charge for our services. - % 

Kartranft provides technical assistance to residents and other area organizations 
enabling them to'hatfe Increased j^rticipation Id connunltJ^eveTopinent and other 
City of" Philadelphia program activities. \^ 

Hartranft provides a means for the citizens to organize, to define community 
problens and to impleront programs aimed at improving the quality of life; social 
and physical . * 
^ Hartranft acts as a coordinating body for many area activities and. aids 
cor7:yni,ty residents' irf getting proper assistance from local agencies. In addition 
* to establishing priorities of the area, based on coiirnunlty responses, Hartranft 
' / 

also acts; as a resource to smaller and less structured entities within the community 

. i - ' . ■ * 

in ^n effort to curb social ills. " : ' r » . 

* ' Hartranft serves anjr^pact area of 480 blocks with, a population of approximately 
40,0tf0. The,area is bounded by Broad Street, Front Street, Columbia Avenue and 
Allegheny Avenue. 
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URBAN CENTERS, WASHINGTON, D.G., AND TH? 
FEDERAL ROLE 



4 TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 198! ' 

House OF REaTtESilwATrvES, ' ^ 

CJOMMTITEE ON THE DiSTElCT OF COLUMBIAi 

. ' /Washington, B.C. ^ 

The committee njet, pursuant' to call, ait 9 a.nJh,,at the Mos^ of 
Science and Industry, 700 State Drive, ExRpeitioH Park, Los Ajxge-. 
les, Calif , Hon. MeivynM.DpnaUy.presi,<U^ V 

Present: Representative Dymally. ; ■ . . . ; . X 

Staff present: Donn G." Davis, sembr staff - assistant; Victor 
Frazer, staff counsel; and Margaret Wright, minority staff counsel. 

Mr. Dymally. The Committee on the. District pf Columbia ta 
hereby called to order. ■ ' ^ .„ j • ' ui 

I regret to say that our chairman Became ill and is unable to jom 

us to&y. ' ' - , -J. ' 

It is indeed a privilege and a pleasure to welcome tiie witn^ses- 
at tbiiay's hearing before^he fuU Committee on Jhe District ot U>- 

^'^e^would also like to welcome those staff members who *have 
come all the way from Washmgton, and the committee, witness^ 
who have brought wealth of knowledge, gaihed through experi- 
ence. in dealing with-the problems, confiwnting the N^on s cities, 
Los Angeles in particular, and the surrounding commuri^ies.o 

It is our intention to examine the problemi of our aties, focusmg- 
on the problems of youth, unemployment, crime, Jiousmg, educa- 
tion, labor, and the resurgence of youtlf gangs. WwUl alao at- 
tempt to assess what role tHe Federal Government should pl&y in 
assisting American cities to find solutions for eradicatmg these de- 
structive forces. - ^ . • * 

This hearing is the* second in^a.senes bemg held by the commit- 
tee during the .97th Congress. It is our hope that we will be better 
a^le to cohfront-these iirgent.problems in the cont«J of the pres- 
ent administration's program. : ^ \ 

We will ask the witnesses to submit their stat^menie^ the com- 
mittee, and that will be made part of "the-record, and then we wiH 
summarize their statement to the^Fommittee and leave the maxi- 
mum amount of time fqr questions and answera. ^ . ; 

Later on We will be joined by Congressman Dixon, and, hopefuUy, 
Congressman Hawkins. ^ j 

Our first witness today is Mr. James Bascue, deputy district' at- 
tomey, county of Los Angeles. 

. ' (195) 
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The committee was very interested in hearing the testimony of 
the district attorney bf Los Angeles because in our first meeting in 
Philadelphia, the district attorney there made mention of Van de 
Kamp's presence in )Vashington not top long ago iii a meeting with 
the deputy attorney genersd, to discuss the problems of the figl^^t 
against crime and crime prevention. 

As a result of that, I thought it would be -very, very appropriate 
for the district attorney to share Kis views with us, as did the dis- 
trict attorney of PhUadelphia. 

Mr. Bascue, we are asking that you give your name and title for 
the rec6rdC(and the committee will make your full statement part 
of the record, and you can summarize your testimony. 

STATEmJiNT of JAMES BA'sCUE, DEPUTY DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Mr. Bascue. Thaink you very much. " 

My name is James Bascue, deputy district attorney for the^ 
county of Los Angeles, deputy-in-charge, hardcore gang division. 

Good morning. Congressman D3rmally and staff members.- 
^ Mr. Dymally. Mr. Bascue, before you proceed, I neglected to 
make some introductions. 

> I first want to introduce Ms. Margaret Wright, minority counsel 
of the committee; Mr. Victor Frazer, the counsel for the Subcom- 
mittee on Judiciary and Education; and to my right. Dr. Donn 
Davis, staff coordinator for the committee. 
Thank you very much. You may proceed. 

Mt. Bascue. In starting ray remarks, and certainly contained 
within the data I produced for the committee, I think the moist 
' pressing problem in our urban cities— and I can speak from the Los 
Angeles experience — I think it is violent youth crim6. 

Vibleht youth crime has expanded nationwide. In the county of 
Los Angeles, it has certainly ipanifested itself in the manner of 
gang-related crime and violence. 
I want to just illustrate the nationwide scope of this violence by 
' quoting from Professor Miller from Harvard, and the citation is 
''Violence by Youth Gangs and Youth Groups as a Crime Problem 
in »/Iajor American Cities," December 1975, Washington, D.C., U.S. 
• Government Printing Office: 

Murder by firearms or other Weapons, the central and most dangerous form of 
gang member violence, in all probability stands today at the highest level it has 
reached in the history of this Nation. 
The five cities with t^e most serious gang problems average a minimuni of 175 
^ gang-related killings a year between 1972 and 1974. These figures are equivalent to 
^ 'an averse of about 75 percent of all juvenile homicides for the Jiye cities that reach 
< a proportion of half or more in sum. 

The three largest cities recorded approximately 13,000 gang member arrests in a 
singlfe yea;-, with about one-half of the arrests for violent crimes. It is likely that 
vfolence iJerpetrated.by members, of youth gangs in msgor citifa is at present more 
lethal than at any time in history. 

Miller goes on to state: 

Comparing earlier with later periods in the past decade and the six gang problem 
cities -show significant increases in levels of gaffe violence in New York, Los Ange- 
les, Philadelphia, Detroit, and San Francisco. This justifies the notion of a new wave 
' of gang violence in megor U.S. cities. 



; Milter goes on to make, I thipk, tjrobably one of the strongest 
^statements about why the increase violence: 

Probably the most single significant development affecting gang membeV violence 
during the present period is an extraordinary increase in the ayailabibty and use of 
fireaiTns.to effect violent crimes. This development i^.all likelihood the m^or 
reason behiivd the increasingly lethal natj^re of gang^olenw^ . * 

Congressman, that is, I think, an overview; we are not talking 
about just a Los ^Angeles pjjblem. Certainly in the District of Co- 
lumbia it may not taanifest itself in gang problemis, but I am sure 
ybitere aware of the escalation of youth violence. ' , 

The county of Los Angeles, under the leadership of John Van de 
Kamp, became awar^ of this problem. I will give you an example of 
how this violence manifested itself approximately 3 years ago. 

GarHena High School, predominantly a black high school, had 
numerous gang factions dp campus. There were peer struggles oc- 
curring for who was going to dominate,- who. was going to be the 
dominani;,gang on campus— fights on campus. One weekend there 
^ere fights off campus. * . ^ , , . • j 

On a Monday, on campus, there was & fight durmg a gym period. 
One gang faction lost the fight. They went off campus, made a tele- 
phone call, and this was a call to the gang called the Cnps factaon. 
There were three factions on campus— Shotgun, Raymond Cnps, 

Payback Crips. ^ \ \n - Z 

They Inade a telephone call to an ally. They asked for assistance. 

That Monday afternoon, approximately three carltods of th^ 

gang members, ranging from the ages of approximately 16 to 18 

years of age, met at Washington High School. 
The young man they called was known as a shooter, a hit man 

for the gang, suspected to be good for approximately five homicides 

in the community. ' « , tt- i. o u i 

These three cars caravaned down to the Gardena High bchool 

area It was about 4 in the afternoon. The students were getting 
. but of high school. They were walking home. It was a residential 

area ■ 

Oiie young man was Bradley Phillips. Bradlev Phillips was an 
honor student. Eagle Scout, member of the local church, and had 
never been involved in gang violence. He was. sittmg astride his bi- 
cycle talking to two of his frieAds. 

These three cars caravaned in and the students immediately 
knew what was going to happen. There was going to be a shootmg. 
All the students started running. 

The last vehicle stopped. James McDaniels, 17 years of ^e, 
stepped from the back vehicle with a firearm, fires twoi-ounds, tut- 
ting two of the youngsters fleeing, shooting them m the backside. 
They go down. Bradley Phillips is trying to flee. His legs are entan- 
gled in his bicycle. „ . , ■ . ■ 

He falls to his knees, a 15-year-old young man. He is pleadmg tor 
his life "Please, mister, don't shoot me. tam no Five. I ana no gang 
member. Please don't shoot me/' 3ames McDaniels fires two 
rounds into the chest area of Bradley Phillips and he falls, legs 
kick in a death reflex. Mr. McDaniels slowly walks 6ver and ex- 
ecutes, him with a round to the head, walks slowly to his vehicle 
and drives away. 
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» . • • • 

One of the myths of gang violence is that it is gang upon gang. 
Absolutely a myth in my county; 60 percent of the victims of gang 
violence or more are innocent persons, nongang members. « 

i don't have to remind the people of the (bounty of Los Angeles 
recently of a young 12-year-old girl who was walking m front of a 
church, who happened to be in the proximity of wher^agang 
member was walking, and she was mistakenly shot and . ^JSPt m 
front of a local .church. : ' . t 

Gang violence is wreaking a tragic toll m our county. In response 
to that, Mr. Van de Kamp asked what can we do better in the dis- 
trict attorney's office Certainly the law enforcement agencies were 
marshaling their forces. They were formulating a specialized anti- 
gang task force to be more effective. ^ ^ 1 ^ 

Mr Van de Kamp applied to Washington, D.C., a Federal grant 
under LEAA. From this Federal grant there evolved Operation 
Hardcore. It started out to be approximately five to six prosecutors 
who did nothing tut prosecute violent gang offenders. Not every 
case, but what we considered to be thte^ Jam^ McDaniels, or the 
hardcore recidivists ' . 

Our theory was if we could be more effective, have one prosecu- 
tor follow the case throughout, Work with law enforcement to law- 
fully collect evidence, vertically^ prosecute the case, we would be 
more likely to obtain a conviction. ' r ^ t a • i *u 

Prior to the startup of Hardcore, m the city of Los AngelesM^he 
conviction rate for gang-related murders was approxmately 46 or 
47 percent. After 2 years of operation under the LEAA, Federal 
grant, Hardcore had a 98-percent conviction rate on gang-related ^ 

^^(^rtahily the 2-year program demonstrated that it is possible to 
be more effective in prosecuting these gang-related c^. 

Presently we are a nonfederally funded project. Takmg tms dem- 
onstration project, the county of Los Angeles presently funds 
lawyers in the county 6f Los Angeles to do nothing but prosecute 
violent gang offender^ . ^ ' , . i ttt n 

I might add that this is subjed to review this week. We will find 
out whether or not Hardcore is going to be in existence after this 
week due to some serious budgetary revisions. j i 

I think this is a demonstration. You ask what can the federal 
Government do in urban cities. I v^uld certainly not suggest law 
enforcement or prosecution Jgencies are a panacea^to^ crime. I 
make the analogy, Congressn^Ki, to a house burning. Certainly we 
must put the fire out before v9i address the issue of why the house 

^ Ou™communities are ablaze, primarily in <Jur minority communi- 
ties^our Hispanic and black communities. There are people afraid 
to Jbn walk the streets at night, people who are terrified to cau 
the police because the gang or youth violence is so strong. ^ , 

They call the police. The police arrest one suspect. That suspect 
is taken into custody; 20 to 30 of his associates or fellow gang mem- 
bers start intimidating and harassing, burning out, manning, 
shooting the victim or the witness who dared to c^ the police 

^We have got to do something to address this issue, to build credi- 
bility with the criminal jils^ system. We are makmg a start m 
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Los Angeles County. I would suggest to the committee that one of 
-"the things they could do is try and start some demonstration proj- 
ects in assisting the criminal justice agencies m some of our m^or 

Certainly in LA County we feel if we can remove the violent of^ 
fender, the recidivist— because we are not trying to do away with 
gangs per se. Gangs are a social grouping of young people. YoU 
have got gangs all over in all ethnic groups. xr 

But it is the violent gang offenders that we want to remove. It 
we can take tl^em off the street, then the social programs, what- 
ever exists in the community may work because we find those who 
belong to or join gangs are basically uninvolved young people. 1 hey 
are the people not involved in school, they are not mvolved m 
family, -they 'are not involved in church. They are uninvolved > 
young people. ^ . t . ♦ 

But all the social programing and money we can pour into the 
community has no effect if these violent offenders are there to har- 
ness them into violent means and ways. So we are hoping that by 
removing these violent offenders, whatever programs are available 
in the community would have more force and effect. 

So r would urge not only the Feder^ Government think about 
funding some demonstration projects to-assist the criming justice 
system but clearly that^e socioeconomic problems that affect vio- 
lent-gang offenders. * . • . 

Firearms There is no doubt that.there are. an excessive amount 
of firearms in our community today. My particular division was 
prosecuting four 13-year-old gang members for the crime /ot 
murder. They did not have slingshots. They did not have kmves. 
They had high-powered handguns. • /L^^ 

One of the strongest suggestions I can ask this committee to 
review would be that something be done with firearms m our com- 

/"our^society has to seriously address the issue of 'civil disarm- 
ament of firearms. . ' \' x i. c ^ 
I have no easy answer for the committee. Every time I go to bac- 
ramento to testify on any kin^ of legislation dealing with weapons 
or firearms, springing up on the other side in opposition is our 
friends from the NRA and other gun folks who want to speak in 

opposition. ■ . ^ , ' . 

Sometimes I wonder who controls this country, whether or not 
the NRA has an overly strong voice. Clearly, anyone who is aware 
of the crime problem in our urban cities must be aware of the over-^ 
abundance of firearms. . ^ . j 

As the citizens in our county are becoming frightened, an* iose 
their faith and trust in the criminal justice system, they go out ahd 
arm themselves. They buy a gun for their residence, then this resi- 
dence is burglarized, then that weapon ends up back on the street 
and is used for a criminal purpose. Then we seem to have an ever^ 
escalating problem of armament and violence in the community ^ 

Another problem, and something I would suggest the committee 
* think about addressing, is juvenile, justice. I speak of youth vio- 
lence, not just gang violence, but nationwide the problem, 1 tmnK, 
is youth violence. 
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Our law6 historically have b&en a parens patriae. It evolved from 
the common &W where the court ifi viewed as a parent embracing 
the minor and "What can I do for you?" There have been tremen- 
dous changes. . ^. ,^ 

In the 10 years I have been a- prosecutor, I have noticed trepien- 
dbus changes in the young people. They are getting older younger, 
if you will. Five years ago to think that four 13-year-old people 
would be charged with murder would shock me. 

I find an increasing level of violence perpetrated by younger 
people. I question right now whether the concept of parens patriae 
adequately protects the public^ The most dangerous persons in the 
community at this time are your youthful violent offenders. 

I cite you the Rand report of 197?, an article, "Age, Crime and- 
Punishment," by James Q. Wilson and Barbara Bolamd, spring 
1978, in The Public Interest Both of these reports cite statistics 
showing that the most numerical or quantitative amount of crime 
is committed by groups between 15 to 19 years of age. - 

I think that it is time that instead of thinking of crime in adult 
terms, that we start thinking about some of the more violent and 
the recidivist youthful offenders who are going to have to be treat- 
ed more seriously. . 

So I would suggeststothe committee that they start with study- 
ing our juvenile justices^tems from a nationwide perspective, and 
perhaps rethink the concept of parens patriae. 

Victims and witnesses.'' I like to think that the Operation Hard- 
core has*been in response primarily to the problems in our minor- 
ity community because thqj is primarily where the violence haS 
taken place 

A lot of the success, if not the majority of the success, of our pro- 
gram has been that we have taken the time to try and encourage 
victims and witnesses to come forward and to testify. 

Priqr to our existence, and I think a heightened sensitivity by 
law enforcement many crimes went unreported, and we had a 
cycle of self-help or revenge. "I am not calling the police. I will 
take care of it myself." 

Well, we are trying to break that cycle. One of the things we are 
doing is trying to transport victims and witnesses to court. We 
keep them in a safe location. We get them in and out of the court- 
room safely. We offer them some relocation funds and^l^istance. 

We have got to bring law and order for the legal systerii in some 
of the communities terrorized by gang viol^rrce^urge the commit- 
tee to think about a study or assistance tonCnd victiijos and fat- 
nesses in the urban cities throughout the United States. 

Thank you very much. ^ 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bascue follows:] 

County of Los Angeles, 
Oftice of the District Attorney, 
'Los Angeles, Calif,, June 29. 1981. 

Hon. Ronald V. Dellums, , i.-^ ^ 

Chairman of the Committee on the District, of Columbia, Washington, fiC ^ 
Dear Congressman Dellums and Members of the CoMMirraE: The Hardcore 
Gang Division of the Los Angeles County District Attorney's Office consiste of 20 
trial lawyers assigned to prosecute hardcore, recidivist street gan^ members who 
commit violent crimes. The division is presently prosecuting 255 cases, 60 percent or 
135 of Vhich are homicides. The 334 defendants charged with these crimes mclude 
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four 13-year-old8 charged witli murder, with the median of a Hardcore defendant 

^Hardcore started life in 1979, as a 2-year Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
'tration (LEAA) funded project in response to the alarming growth of street gang vio- 
lence. One out of every six murders in Los Angeles involves a street gang member 
as the suspect, the victim or both. These cases are extremely diflicult to prosecute 
largely due to the intimidation of witnesses by the street gangs. The concentrated 
efforts of the Hardcore Gang Division have been viewed as a tremendous success by 
ajTcomponents of the criminal justice system and the community at large in south- 
em Ctdifomia.' , li_ r • i * 

As can be gleaned from the attached program summary, the growth of violent 
crime committed by youth eang members is, from our per8pe<;;tive, one of the most 
pressing problems facing uAan Lob Angeles. Because Hardcore is. the only T)rogram 
of its kind, we receive numerous inquiries from all over the country. We have 
learned from our dialog with theflfe prosecutors and other law ^orcement person- 
nel that this alarming growth of violence committed by youthful offenders is a 
shared urban phenomenon. ^ ■ . , 

The root causes of crin^fTal violence are to a large extent beyond the capabUities 
of the criminal justice sySem to deal with. 'It would perhaps-btf more appropriate 
for a broader based entity to address these issues. One cannot, however, take pause 
to consider too long the cause of a fire until that fire is extinguished. The most 
pressing need is for law enforcement and the criminal justice system to deal swiftly 
and effectively with the present generation of violent youthful offenders. The expe- 
rience of the Hardcore Cfang Division indicates that federal assistance is both help- 
ful and urgently necessary to combat the growth of urban crime and violence. 

Very triily yours, .* , ,r 

John K. Van DE Kamp, 

District Attorney 

. (By James A. Bascue, 

Acting Head. Hardcore Gang Division). 

Attachment. 

. . » Program Summary ' . , \ 

The' County of Los Angeles has witnessed' an alarming growth in the level aind 
extent of gang-related violence since the middle 1970's. There were 168 gang-related 
homicides reported in 1977, as compared with 351 for 1980.* An examination of filed 
gang-related homicide cases handled by the Los -Angeles -Police Department durmg 
1977, and 1978, revealed a conviction rate below 50 percent for each year. „ , 

The Hardcore Gang Section, a special unit within the District Attorney's Office, 
became operational in January, 19i79, as a means of improving the quality of pros- 
ecution of gang-related homicides, byndentifying select defendants and assigning a^ 
single prosecutor to a case from beginning to end, supplyingadditional mvestwtftive 
support and developing specific expertise in gang violence. The lawyers would pro^^ 
ecute cases in both adult and juvenile courts. .The conviction rate for ^s«5 h&ndled 
by the Hardcore Gang Section has improj;ed. to. 97 percent overall and 100 percent 
in murder cases. ; . - ^\ 

Thejyroblem . . • ' v, * ."^^ . \^ 

One out of every six homicides committ^id in the City of Los Angela is gang-relat- 
ed. County-wide, gang murdere numbered 168 in 1977, 187 in 1978, 276 in 1979, And 
an unbelievable 351 m 1980. These statistics, however staggering, fail to reflect the 
tragedy wreaked iipon the communities where gang violence proliferat^. Witn^ses. 
are afraid to come.forward, family life js disrupted, property is damaged, the school 
systems are rendered ineffective and me people living in the community operate 
under a reign: of telror. During the first six weeks of the present adjool year, the 
Los Angeles Board of .Education security personnel confiscated 24 firearms from 
gang members. 
The concept 

By virtue of the difficulties in prosecuting gang-type cases, (witness intimidation, 
street codes of silence among gang members and lack of familiarity with gangs gen- 
erally), the gang murder conviction rate for filed cases was 46 percentin 1977, and 
47 percent in 1978. In response, the District Attorney of Los Angeles County, John 
K. Van de Kamp. formulated the concept of a specialized prosecutorial section. As 
sociological studies revealed that a core group of 5.to 10 percent of gang members 
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are responsible for the m^ority of gang violence, the sectio^ was to concentrate rC 
"^^noZ^^li^f^nl^pl^tion was submitted to the Law Enforcement A^ist- 
^nce ffi'nl^S'cM fund a 2-year ^e-onstrat^^^^^^^^^^ ^app i^t - 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of^ ^968 ^f'l^^^^j'^J- '^f_^P|'4 1979. 

approved in September, 1978, and became ^ 
LEAA provided $294,310, augmented by ^""ty Jundi'^^ 

$327,011. This initial year fundmg PJ°^^fJ°'J■^^^}'l^l■^7l^^ LEAA provided • 
» rsiclnl ^ea-rTuS I S^Tn^t^TyrcJfu^ntS/^^^^^^^ of $8|o62 for 
rr;!^^^*^ SIO The authorked for the second year expanded to m- 

th\"adStion of'^'htlnSKers, t^o investigators, and three -additional secretar.- 
aipositions,Uterallydoubirng,the size of the section. ^ 

I'^^t theTo^uLTof gT^ violence: The complete apd conscientious pr^pa- 
ration of* cases for trial. * ^ ^ . ■ 

*^The?a"ne cases targeted for handling by the Hardcore Section cover two tj^ erf 
ant with a prior adult conviction or juvenile petition sustained m-a gangreiaiea 



tremely difficalt A great amount of time w«s spent in constructing the procedures 
and selecting mbtiyated and skilled lawyers, both.viewed as critical to the success of 
the program. ; ; ' ' ^ 
Role of county offices^ ^ 
■ The implementation of this program^ coincided with the assignment of special 
^ang experts i^ law enforcement throughout the county. Close contacts are main- 
tained with these expert as weir as with the California Youth Authority and the 
County Prob^ipn^Departra^ht. Media con^cts^have also been encouraged to ensure 
appropriate coverage of violent gang cases to serve^ais a deterrent to gimg violence. 

i ' ' RESULTS 

The section harjaccomplished unprecedented results, surpassing the most optimis- 
tic expectationsTbver 100 victims and witnesses have received distance by reloca- 
tion or other protective measures. Over a tWb year perio^, ^ore than 175 sewch 
warrants have been prepared. Dyring the two year perioaof Hardcore's operation, 
thei^have been 113 convictions and 2 acquittals. The conviction rate for murder 
casesWs been 100 percent j^th an overall conviction rate of 97 percent. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1981, the section was prosecuting 71 cases. Of these, 62 percent were murder 
cases. 

' The communities most affected b>f gang violence have been effectively served by 
> this outstanding success rate. This ik in sharp -contrast to previous*^ prosecutions in 
which murder conviction rates were below 50 percent. The impact of the successful 
• prosecutions has also result^ in a tremendous deterrence to future gang activities. 
By removthg the most disruptive and violent of gang offenders, existing community 
and social programs have enjoyed a greater effectiveness in meeting their goals. As 
an example, school and' community programs directed at younger gang members 
would ^counter tremendous resistance from the olde^ hardcore gang offenders. 
This resistance creates pressure on the younger members from which few have been 
able to escape. By removing and incarcerating the hardcore gang "leaders," other 
social forces in the community^ave had an increased opportunity of implementing 
their goals and encouraging the participation of peripheral and younger gang mem- 
bers in a variety, of programs. ^ ' 

Secondary benefits *' ■ ^ . , 

The secondary benefits of the efforts pf the Hardcore Sedion have been numer- 
^ ous. Public awareness of the problem has been extended from the neighborhoods in 
which most of the gang activity occurs to all segments of the population. Many com- 
munity-based programs have been subsequently mobilized. As an example, the 
Countj^ has* recently funded a crisis intervention network involving community 
people and government bodies. Th^ City of Los Angeles is in the process of creating 
an anti-gang, multi-agency program. 

A greater sensitivity by the criminal justice system, includmg prosecutors, police 
ofGcers, judges, and defense attorneys, has been 'generated concerning the problems 
and fears of victims and witnesses. In addition to a more efficient and superior pros- 
ecution of cases, a greater coordination of efforts by different police .agencies has 
developed. Th^ agencies haxe ^ditionally been encouraged and trained to make 
better use of search warrants anlTother investigative techniques. An increased par- 
ticipation in the system by victims and witnesses willing to come to |purt,has been' 
increasingly observed. i , T^ * f 

Due to the more effective processing of these cases by the Distnct Attorneys 
Office, a greater respect for the criminal justice system has been engendered in the 
community. 

-* . ■ - ■ 

Feedback . 

The feedback generated by the supQess of the Hardcore Section has been gratifjr- 
fng. Individual deputies have received numerous letters from the communities they 
have represented in court. Media support has'beeh demonstrate4 by positive articles 
and editorials in major newspapers and by the presentation of special reports on 
television and radio in the Los Angela area. (See attachments.) The unit, being the 
only one of its kind, has generated nation-wide interest iand is presently being evalu- 
ated under a federal grant awarded to the Mitre Corporation from Washington, D.C. 

However, perhaps the most encouraging response received by the section has been 
the appreciation exprwsed by the victims and surviving family members. 

Attachments. 
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IFrom the Lot Angelw Time*. Oct. 17, 1979) 

The DA'S Gang Gets Tough \ ' 

• Last year 200 people died in Los Angela in gang-related slay ings- Expelfa. fore- 
cast that the statSic will climb to 300 tT»is year. One way to try to curb the violence 
iBto nniecute the 5 percent to 10 percent of the gang members known as the hit- 
tera '^thfSn^ who dK shdbting To do that, the Los Angeles County district at- 
toraev's office instituted Operafion Hardcore last January; th^ week it received a 
?352!^4l gTMt from X Uw Enforcement Assistance Administration, to continue 

^''uS'from the district attorney's staff handle all stages of the prosecution.^ 
eve^The" a case may shifl from juvenile to adult courts. They pay.special attention) 
to prSng essentii^ witnesses, seeing that they are escorted to. courtrcwms. even| 
relScating sSme of them for their own safetv. The program is paying off: the two 
SrebSfor^ Operation Hardcore began, t&ere were convictions 8li|ht^ly,few^^^ 
than half the gang-rel«ted murder cases; now. in the cases that the district? attor- 
neys special unit has handled. -its record in the courtroom is 21 convictions and no 

"ItaStno geographical area in Los Angeles has been left untouched by gfng jio- 
lencToperation Hardcore cannot solve the social and economw^problems that send 
Se into gangs and lead them to kill, but it does offer some bope. however slight, y« 
STcuSnlg^g kHling8,by showing that the worst offenders will not go lyipun- 
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Caupornia GANb Investigators ABSOCiAiaoN.' 

March ISoO. 



Mr. James Bascue, 

Los Angeles County District Attorneys ^ce, 

Los Angeles, Calif. - * • t u n 

Dear Jim- On beKalf of the California Gang Investigators Association, I would like 
to c^^atuiate you and your unit on its first anniversary. It is fitting also to thank 

vou at this time for your efforts in curtailing gang activity .||r , , i r^u 

^ The paLt ySTr has shown the effectiven^s of your unit The' impact has been felt 
especially in the areas of conspiracy and aid & abetting. There wme are?g of ^ 
coS^ty wUerfe the word "Hartfcore'^ causes great consternatlpn^among the barno . 

In addition to the obvious prosecution aspects of your unit^ thfe legal adv^^^^ 
information you have brought to our vmeetrngs has greatly benefited: all the mem- 
bers of this association and the agencies they represent r^^^^j t« further 
In closing, I wish you and your unit continued success and look forward to further 
association Detween your unit and this Association. 

Sincerely, Wesley D. McBride, P^idcn/. 



^^^rict Attorney: Hardcore Gang Section. County of Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles, Calif _ ^. * „i 

Dpar Mr Bascue- During the past year, officers assigned to OperationfrCentral 
Buries CRASH^ofmrn^ Resources' Against Street Hoodlums) 
portunity to work with your Hard Core Gang Section on pnority criminal cases. 
Wty defendants have been prosecuted to final disposition with^only one acquK- 
tel This record is most impressive and a vast improvement over our oast expen- 
ence In adS to t^^^ and diligent prosecuting efforts of your Section our 

CRASH officers have received substantial insight and training on case P;e«orL 
We look forward to continuing, the relationship between CRASH and the Hard 
Core Gang^tion, and'wish you continued success. 

Very truly yours. _ Daryl F. Gates. 



Los Angeles Pouce Department, 
Los Angeles, Calif, March 17, 1980. 



Chief of Police. 

George A. Morrison, 

Commanding Officer, Operations, 
^ • Central Bureau CRASH Section. 
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Mr. Dymauly. Thank you very much. 

I call on t)ie minority counsel for questions. 

Ms. Wright. Mr. Itoscue, you ipentioned the funding for your 
program is now somewhat in doubt since funding is being^educed 
for this kind of program everywhere. / . 

What will happen if the funding from, the State or from.the Fed- 
eral Grovemment is not continued? 

Mr. Bascue. I can tell you it was quite a shock—?— 

Mr. Dymally. And the county— Federal, State, and county. 

Mr. Bascue. It was a shock this Tuesday morning. I feel I haVe 
had probabl^.one of the most successful programs, I think, in the 
distnct attom^^Voffice. It is of nationwide interest. I get calls con- 
*tinually about Uxe^rc^ram. 

It was quite a shock Tuesday morning when John Van de Kamp 
told me I may be eliminated as a program in 2 weeks. If that hap- 
pens, if we have to step back, we are going bapk to square one. 

These very sensitive cases— they arer complex legal cases, with 
very fragile victim witnesses— and will ,be put back into the 
hopper, if you will. They will be treated as grand theft auto, 
treated as any other case, and handled in a ]lbri2ontdl manner. 

Instead of a lawyer aaaigned to vertically prosecute the case, 
being vQry sensitive -to the victim-witness, problems, it will be hori- 
zontally prosecuted with maybe 10;' to 15 different prosecutors 
touching and impacting the case. I would suggest *to you that the 
quality of thjb prosecution would be diminished: 

Ms. Wright. Do you feel that any of the sensitizing impact that 
the program has had on the < prosecutors themselves would have 
some kind of carryover effect? 

Mr. BASbUE. I am certain of that'. As we have expanded, we have 
shared, we have opened up within' the ctistrict attorney's office thie 
victim witness relocations. There is certainly a sharing or rub-off 
* factor. ^ . ' ' 

• We have shared some of the expertise on aiding and abettmg and 
conspiracy we have gained. So there certainly is a lot of sharing, 
but it is nothing like what we can do at this time. I would suggest 
that if we had more time, that sharing experience would probably 
go further. " 

We are a very large office. We have isomething like 500 prosecu- 
tors in the county of LA. It is very^ very difficult to have that rub- 
off factor in such a large office. 
- Ms. Wright. You mentioned the fact that in addition to treatmg 
the problem at the enforcement end, that it is also necessary to 
treat the causes of youth violence. j» - 

Are there any programs that you feel are particularly effective 
that are going on at the moment in Los Angeles, or in other areas, 
and that should be continued, either federally funded or volunteer 
programs, or otherwise? 

Mr. Bascue. Well, we had 351 people killed in our county last 
year as a result of gang violence. So I am not so sure that I can say . 
that we have too many glowing programs. 

There are some programs, that are of great interest that we are 
monit6ring. One of those is ^e program from Philadelphia, which 
we are trying on an experimental bMis in Los Angeles County, Mr. 
Flores' jJrogram, the crisis intervention program. 



But understand the crisis intervention program is response^jn- 
ented, they are responding to a crisis, trying to alleviate the homi- 
cide or the crime. L support that, but there^are some other pro- 

^iSere is a Biola project, where the administl-ator is working with 
the schools and the parents. I feel very stKWigly that if we have got - 
to not addresshhe 18- and 17-year-olds, but we have to get to the 6-, 
7-, 8-, 9-yearfolds, and address parentmg Md sch(»ls. 

The Biola project, which is a very sm>ll projectris trying to do 
that. So I have a lot of hope for that concept 

There is a program in south centrals Los Angeles by Mr Ginnis, 
the "say yes"^program. Mr. Ginrds I think ha^eimonstrated a lot; 
of sUdbess, the ability to work with various ag?|#s-. ^ 

So those are a couple of the programs that I Bave observed, and 
that I absolutely feel -very strongly that law enforcement or cnmi- 
nal justice response is not 'a total answer. j- 

But we havelot to start there. We have got to build some credi- 
bility in our system, and then at the same time build into our com- 
munity ^mething to get these -young people mvolved, because they 
are absolutely uninvolved; they are unemployed, and not mvolved 
with anything. We have got to have some alternatives m the com- 

™ l!fa*^WRiGHT. I understand from the statistics you quoted there 
4«s been a tremendous increase in the last few years m gang-relat- 
ed violence. Do you see any slowing down of this increase through 
your program or other programs? Is there anythmg you can see 
.that seems to be having an effect? , . < 

Mr Bascue. Well, one of the things a crumnal justice response 
6an have is a deterrent effect. Just talk about agencies. I am start- 
ing to get the word on the street, and the word-you know, by talk- 
ing to the young people the street. They are aware now, and 
they are starting to become aware. • 

The word is in the-county jaU that you do not want to be pros- 
ecuted by Hardcore. The word on the street now is if you nde along 
in a car and do a gang-related shooting, you are going to be pros- 
ecuted as an aider and abettor. ' i . 

So the wcJfdisl^ing to get back. This not something that 
happens ovemightTbut I would suggest to you that I am seemg re- 
sults at this time of a concentrated enforcement action. . 
One of the problems we are having, though, I may as well pmnt 
• out to you, is even as we increase our conviction rate--9» perceni 
is darned good as a conviction rate— what happens to these people. 
They are put ifito the California Youth Authority. ^„^itt^ 
I have three examples right now where young people wmmitted 
murder at the age of 15 went to the Califorma Youth Augonig^ 
were back in less than 3 years at .the age of 18, went f ack 
into the same family setting,.the same gang setting^d con^mittea 
^ additional murder witSin a mont£ or .two. J^e yo^^^.^ 
within months committed two homicides, givmg him three betore 

%ne of^(^?S>bS-and it is something we are hopefuUy^oing 
to t^ to addLs in the legislature this year-is bngarsenten^^ 
for the crime of murder. Three years for the xtime of murder is 
jS^t Sra^iS inadequate. So that is one of the problems we are 
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having, trymg to get credibility; trying to increase— at least for the 
crime of murder— for the violent offenders a longer incarperation 
period. ^ * 

Mn Dymally. Is that 3 years applied to young offenders or 
across the board? ? 

Mr. Bascue. In the California Youth Authority, Cftngressman, it 
is an indeterminate .period of time. These were 15-year-olds, coming 
out of juvenile court. They spent 3 years. Supposedly the panacea 
for violent youthful offenders has been thel^ransfer, or fitness' hear- 
ing, we will transfer them into adult court. * 

.But what is happening now? We are getting them convicted in 
the adult court, the judges still send the 17-, 18-, 19-year-old to the 
California Youth Authority and they still spend 3 years. 

We .recently had a case where a custodian on one ^of our local 
campuses was killed during a robbery-wurder. The shooter was 15 
years' of age. Jfe went to the California Youth Authority. He will 
do 3 years. The young man who aided and abetted him, I believe, 
was 18 or 19. We convicted him of murder in the adult court and 
the judge sentenced him to the California Youth Authority, and; he 
will spend less than 3 years for murder. 

Mr. Dymally. So we did not do it with the 'young offenders, .when 
we eliminated the indeterminate sentence? 

Mr. Bascue. ^e eliminated indeterminate' sentence^ for those 
sentenced as aHblts into State prison or county jail. But there is 
still in California the option between 18 and 2^ the courts can still 
sentence those people to the youth authority. Once they do so, it is 
still indeterminate. 

It is a serious problem we are trying to deal with in California 
right now. But tWs is just a furtiiSr example of the problem that I 
asked the committee Jto explore; ttiat , is, juvenile justice or youth 
justice throughout the Nation. 

Ms. Wright. I just have one last somewhat related question. 

Have you seen any decrease in the recidivism rate as a result of 
> your prosecution, or have you had enough time to be able to evalu- 
ate whether you are still having the same problem? 

Mr. Bascue. I think it is just, a bit too early. When the project 
was initially started as a demonstration project with LEAA funds, 
we were five prosecutors in this large county. It was like a drop in 
the budget. . ' / 

What we did, we did very effectively, but we did not have much 
of a cqUntywide effect. Right now, within the last 2 months, we 
have 20 prosecutors. It is just too early to see the real results. 
When I see the homicide rate dropping in this county, I will say 
that we are having some success. 

But again, as I indicated to. you/ the feedback on the street from 
law enforcement— I go to the streets, I talk to the yomig people, I 
am starting to pick up a realization that something serious is going 
to happen to them. So not only witii our higher conviction rate— 
we ne^ something more significantly happening tp them after we 
convict them. . 

Ms. Wright. Are you seeing the same offenders coming through 
your office more than once? 
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Mr. Bascue. Absolutely. You take the gangs. We estimate that 
only 10 to 15 percent of the gang members are really the violent 
offenders. I will give you an example. i.»^ric^jic 

We had a West sidfe gang out here with a bunch of dnd lb- 
year-olds. One young ;nan, 18 years of age, got out of the county 
jail First thing he did was to assault, I mean physically beat up 
thr^ younger gang members because they hadn t made a shooting 
or drive,by on the opposing gang. . ^ ^ ^ ^ rj 

He mobilized these ^our or five people; They had a meeting. He 
had one young man steal a car. He had one young man steal a gun. 
Then he and the other one went into ^;he neighborhood and a lb- 
year-pM boy was killed that night riding his bicycle. 

So it is clear to me it is just a small fraction of the people in a 
gane what we call the recidivist, the hardcore offenders, who ate 
committing ^e crimes^nd wh6 are leading the others into violent 

crime. * ^ - i. t ' 

If we can remove them from the streets, I really believe— espe- 
cially if we can get some funding, soipe viable social programs into 
the community— we can make a serious reduction in this youth 
crime problem, i > • r 

Ms. Wright. Thank you. 

Mr. Dymajxy. MrTFrazer? . , t. ^ i v r. 

Mr. Frazer. I would like to ask you, is the Federal Youth Correc- 
tions Act applicable in the State? ^ 

Mr. Bascue. Not to my knowledge. • 

Mr. Frazer. Do you have a like statute? ^ i 

Mr. Ba«::ue.,To be honest with you, Mr. Frazer, I am not famil- 
iar with that. Wejiave so many rul6s and regulations statewide, 1 " 
vam not familiar with that Federal statute. , / 

Mr. Frazer. It is rare a youth charged with a crime has an 
t)ption of beirig' prosecuted as a minor or an adult, up to the age ot 
21. You were speaking of some act like that. Can you tell us what 

it was*^ ■ ■ • • 

Mr. Bascue. Yes. We haVe in California, in various parts, it is 
either called waiver, transfer, or fitness. In California it is called 
primarily a fitness hearing. It is section 707 of the Welfare and In- 
stitutions Code, which I might add in the last 2 to 3 years the State 
of California has tried to/Mdress, has tried to giy^ore protection 
to the public. It has trieji to ihcrease and mak6 this a tougher stat- 
ute, so that we have more minors waived and treated as adults. 

In other words, it is not consentual. In California there is no con- 
sent at all. The courts must make .a finding, it is noticed by the 
district attorney, there is a hearing, and the court makes the 
ruling. But again, the frustration we see is even those we transter 
and waive in adult court receive the same treatment they would it 
they were in juvenile court. ^ ^ ^ *u c 

Mr. Frazer.*^ Has it been your observation that these youtn ot- 
fenders are aware of this option to waive? 

Mr Bascue. There is just no doubt about it: To use the expres- 
sion of a law enforcement friend of tnine, they are playing us like a 
banjo. They are'absolutely aware of the age limits. _ 
^ When this 18-year-old was having different people conimit the 
crimes, they know the systenj. I have recently talked to a gang 
member— and this, by the way, is on tape— where th^ tram the 
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younger gang members to go to court, they train them to quote, 
shine on their probation officer, to shiiiie on the judge. ^ 

Thejf knoyr this system. They may not be educated highly in, 
school, but believe rjie, they are very apphisticatedly street/educat- 
ed. They know^the age limits— 13, t|fey know 16, they 4aiow 18, 
they Imow all the age limits, arffl they know what they can do with 
the system and they utilize it. • 

Mr. Frazkr. Do you believe, that ttie icourts are 'an ally in your 
fight against gang crime? V j / 

Mr. Bascue. Of course I think any time^hat you get iu^es being 
appointed in a political milieuf you are going to have oraerepces. I 
believe that the courts are not the problem here in my county, and 
that is from whence I speak.' 

Our judges are trying to b&lance the best interests of the minors . 
against the protection of the public. But I find them frustrated by 
statutory regulation and frustrated by the lack of resSGrces and al- 
ternatives to place some of these youthful offenders. 

Mr. Fr^r. Has the court demonstrated, in your opinion, that 
they are an ally in the way they scajtence these offenders, or have 
you found a great disparity in senterong? 

Mr. Bascue. Well, Mr. Frazer, I could certainly sit here and pick 
a quarrel with some individual judges. You cannot' make everyone 
happy all the time. I have somfe problems with certain judges, but 
as a general rule in this county, and especially in the £irea of youth 
crime, I anv satisfy^ the juSges are doing a^gopd job and are just 
hamstrung, if you^will, by the problemaTthat I mentioned. 

Mr. ^)razer. Have you seert any connection between the use and 
trafficking of drugs and youth gang crime? ^ 

Mr. Bascue. Certainly drugs are a problem in bur community, as 
in every community. One of them that is just absolutely devastat- 
ing is PCPj It is the most dangerous contraband Substance in our 
community. ^ 

Mr. D™ALtY. Is this because it is cheap to obtain? 

Mr. Bascue. It is Very cheap. It can be rnade<at home. But it is 
the effects, what it does. It has residual effects in the body. It leads 
to bizarre behavior and violent behavior. It is a tremendous prob- 
lem in our community. 

It is difficult for me, Mr. Frazer, to draw direct cOrrelaitions be- 
tween youth violence and drugs. I doiTt sfee that. I think there are 
other exhaustive factors that are more important. 

Mr. Frazer. You speak of this problem of yoi^Jh gangs. Is it pri- 
marily one of males or is there an appreciable amount of females 
involved? 

Mr. Bascue. Primarily a male problem. We do have— it is like a 
grouping of young people, and there are femalfe^^j^vdved. One of 
the things that we are seeing recently is an escalation in the 
female roles in the gangs, and forming their own gangs. 

I have had a number of reports, especially on campuses. The 
street gang violence is a misnomer. They ought to caU it school vio- 
lence, too. We are prosecuting two cases of homicides right now oc- 
curring on our school campuses. 

The first 3 weeks in 1981 in the city of Los Angeles, 26 firearms 
were taken. One of the things I see, though, is on our school cam- 
puses the male gangs will have an associated female grouping, and 
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■ they wfll be doing violent acts much like the males, but not to the 
sfiuiiB 'degree. 
Mr. FRAzra. Thank you, Mr. Chai^^ " 
Mr. DYMAtLY. Thank you very much. 

Youxated a statistic here that is frightening. You said there were 
351 hoinicid^ per year? Almost one a day. ^ _ , 

Mr. Bascue. It is absolutely staggering, Congressman., I reaUy 
don't think people understiand the toll that is'put upon our commu- 
nity. That is 351 persons killed, not by automobiles, not by rwidom, 
but by gang violence ;alone^ That>is just a staggering toll in our 
community. ' ^ r - 

' Mr: Dymally. Mr. Bascue, we thank'you y^ry much for coiping. 
Please convey our best wishes to the district attorney. 

Our next witness is Mr. John Mack. Would' the witness, please 

identify himself. , , tt 

We will enter your statement, Mr. Mack, in the record. You may 
testify about your statement rather than read it, if you so wish. 

STATEMENT OP JOHN W. MACK, PRESIDENT, LOS ANGELES 
" URBAN LEAGUE 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. Congressman Dymally, mem- 
bers of the committee. T . , TT 1. T 
. I am John W. Mack, president of the Los Angeles Urban League. 

I wish to express my appreciation to you for inviting me to tes- 
tify before your committee on^behalf of the urban league concern- 
ing the problem^ of our city,, and mgre particularly of the constitu- 
ency that we represent organizationally. . V I . 

I must say that I appear before you at a* time when we have little 
to rejoice about because the people whom the urban league seeks^ to 
serve in Los Angeles appear to be getting the short end of the stick 
at juat iabbut every turn. * ' i t a j V 

Los Angeles in many w&ys, especilally south-central bos Angel^, 
and Tnbre particularly the unemployed, the underemployed, the - 
poorly educated, victims of crime as well as law enforcement; those 
who are without adequate housing, are finding themselves facmg a..^ 
situation of drying up resources and, in many r^espec^, government 
• i:eti'enchment at a time when services, vital Services, that are so 
desperately needed by them should be increasing. 

As J api sure yoa are painfully aware, based ijpon the recent, 
action of* President Reagan, along with a iriajority of CoMress, in 
the name of budget balandiflg, so many social service and human 
service programs upon which pur constituency depfend' haye been 
drastically reduced.* * • " ■ ' , - ^ , ' • 

f Unemployment in south^ntral Los Angeles among adult black 
head3 of households ib at least 33 percent and rising. I am sure 
that that figure will be much, much higher as a result of layoffs 
that will be occurring w^thin the dty and county of Los Angeles. 
Already, as the county board ' of fdpervisors attempt to balance a 
budget and impose. dft(8tic reducttons, as the city c^^ 
myoT attempt to address a deficit, they are finding themselves 
faced with a situation of having to reduce rather than expand. 

There have been 7,000 workers already laid off from the CETA 
title VI public sejrvice program that is ; rip\||down the drain. It is 
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inticipated that well over 5,000, 5,400 or more county workers who 
lave been permanent employees will no. doubt ^be laid off, in the 
ounty's attempt to balance the budget. The ci^ will perhaps lay 
iff over 2,500 to ^600 ipermanent employees in their attempt to 
laLemce the budget. ' ■ . ■ ■ 

That is just this tip of the icebeijg, because in addition ; to those 
mmediate layoiEfs— and we are talking about'people who have been 
avil servants for quite a period of time, and I don't need to tell you 
hat the mfigority of these individuals wiU be blacks, Jjidll be His- 
)saucs, women, the people last in the door are always the first out 
)f the door. This wreaks havoc upon 'affirmative action attempts by 
;he Government. 

Services will be drastically reduced. Health services^ for exam- 
3le— it is anticipated that within the county the health services 
ihat are offered through the Martin Luther King Hospital, in the 
niddle of-south-central Los Angeles, will be curtailed m many sig- 
lificant areas. Clhiics niay be closed. •* v ^ : : 

The saga goies on and on. 

I would hope that your committee, /in the face of this tragedy 
that we find oursejves facing, that your committee will still fi^t. I 
laiow. Congressman I)ymally, you have always been a strong adyo- 
::ate for the^ kinds of programs and sjsrvices that I have just ad- 
dressed. It IS very important that there remain some voices who 
will still advocate positively progranis in the employment arena, in 
the education arena, and elsewhere. ^ / '% ■ 

The urban league has primarily concentrated its attention and 
efforts in the employment arena, historically- We have also been 
active in the educational arena. . , , 

In that regard, it seems that one of the important things that- 
Grovemment needs to do now, as your committee and the Congress 
takes a look at the cities an^ what is happening, is to make sure 
that an effective national manpower pohcy, a coherent policy, is 
formulated, one that is going to insure that resources, c^dequate re- 
sources are provided and that there be an effective training deliv- 
ery system, as well as a job delivery system in place. ^ . 

It is one thing to eliminate CETA. It is one thing Prea- 
dent and for a majority of Congress to say that CETA did not do 
the job. But . that is not going to eliminate the problem. It may 
solve one problem but frankly will create another. . 

Oyer the short haul what we are findingvis an exacerbation of 
the problem. People how on payrolls are being taken off payrolls - 
and put on welfare, uheniployment situations. So I would hope that 
you woiild come forward with a new manpower policy, national 
manpower policy, that would insure tiiat training be provided for 
the unskilled and imemployed worker. \r i 

I would emphasize the unskilled Worker. One of the popular 
myths that we frequently find being baiiidied about is that people 
thumb through newspaper want ad sections and talk about the 
hundreds upon hundreds of jobs that go wanting with the sugg€»- 
tion that there are people just sitting around not interested in 
.working, maybe because they are shiftless and lazy, and you know 
all of the myths that some people have in this regard. 

I would submit that one of the very real problems is that a really 
creative national training program is not m place that is going to 
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" make sure that skilled preparation, adequate sMled preparation is 
provided for the unskilled worker, so that that worker can be 

matched up with the jobs. ' . -. 'e *. \-j„„'o j«v« it 

All too often the people are being trained for yesterday s jobs. It 
is important that such a training program keep pace with the 
fiiturejobprojection— 10 years down the road, 20 years down the 

road, and what have you. , . , ^ . ■ ^ tW^ 

It is important that the partnership between busing and the 
Government be strengthened. The urban league certainly agrees 
that the private sector h,as an important role to play m job cre- 
atiqa, in job opportunity, and indeed m job trainmg. - 

5i this regard, it seems that Government can play an important 
role and your committee can play a particular role^m helpmg to 
shape and formulate policies and legislation that wUl provide en- 
couragement to the private sector-tax mcentives, and otiier 
meaM that have frequently^been talked about, but not refllly effec- 
tively implemented, so as to encourage the private sector to want 
to remain in the inner city and return to south^entral Los Ange- 
les, in the cases of many who have run to suburbia. 
V_xBut I would submit there have -to be some strings. Frequently 
when we have the poUtical exchange that takes place, sometimes - 
in partisan terms and sometimes in ideological terms, one ot the 
v^ry real points that gets missed is that w6 need to have strings . 
attached to any kind of support that is going to be granted, if the 
unemployed, if that person at the bottom of the barrel is going to 

^^mstoricaUyr^the poor person, the black person, the minority 
person, without Federal intervention has found himself or herself 
in a very, very sad shape. I would worry if there were just an open 
policy that would provide incentives to the private sector without 
tying in and gearing in some specific requirement that they Cotai^ 
lish their plants and provide their job opportunities m the middle 
of the city where the m^ority of the people" are. , , 

Closely related to the private sector and this kind of poUcy con- 
cept, I think it is very important that education be addressed. It 
se^ms that on the national 4evel Ihe Government has a responsibil- 
ity to make sure that local educational institutions do their job. ■ 

There are over 550,000 young people attending the schools ot Los 
Angeles. At this particular point in time, blacks, Hispanics, and 
Asians represent a combined m^ority enrollment of those attend- 

'"Th^y^S" represent to a large extent young people who come 
from famflies that are poverty stricken families tliat cannot afford, 
a private school education, h^ng people who have no choice but to 
go through that public schojft system. ^ . ' „ „„„„ 

The regrettable facts are that we have typically took^many 
young people leaving Los Angeles schools with diplomas but with- 
out marketable skills. The urban league literally has thousaiids^ 
such young people coming into our offices each year here m ims 
Angeles Who are products of this school system. — 

It would appear that there needs to be an increased and. better 
coordination between the educational community and the PrwatB 
sector, to make sure that marketable skills are developed, so that 
J;hose young people who will not be going on to college will have an 
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opportunity to shop themselves around, to sell theu: skills to local 
employers. " - f 

We certainly in no way want to discourage academic prepara- 
tion. I don't want anyone to misunderstand. We want to encourage 
as many young people to try to go on to collie as possible, but the 
reality is not every young person is going to go to college. 

You know that. I know that. Therefore, it seems to me more and 
more we need to take a critical look at what is happiening in these 
isolated schools in Los Angeles, and throughout urban America, 
and not allow local school districts and school boards and adminis- 
trations to abandon them and subject them to Siberia, or to a life 
of poor education, and callousness that they all too often face. 

It would appear therefore on the Federal level your committee 
and the Congress would want to take a look at ways^jand means of 
interrelating training within the classroom, training within the 
manpower arena, for the out of school youth as well, and certainly 
enbouraging and stipulating involvement of the business commu- 
nity. 

One example of a pilot project that is scheduled to b^in in Sep- 
tember, that at -least sounds gooft and appears £o be in the right 
direction is the 95 Elementary School, Bret Harte Junior High 
School, Washington Senior High School. Congressman Dymally 
knows where they are. They are all located in south-central Los 
Angeles: - 

They are going to try something that at least will be different 
and innovative. What I describe to you mav not sound terribly 
original or new at least in terms of what hm been advocated so 
long. , \ r 

The idea is, first of all, they are going to limit the number of. 
young people who attend these schools. At the elementary level 
they are going to put a cap of 600 youngsters on, so that no more 
than that number can attend. 

At Bret Harte Junior High School, they are going to put a maxi- 
mum of 800 youngsters. They have not determined what happens 
in Washington High. Washington is going to be developed into a 
magnet. Bret Harte will be an intermediate school. 

They are going to require that every youngster for that school 
apply for admission, along with.their parents. Parents have tasign 
off along with the youngsters, the basic commitment they have to 
make is that they are motivated and interested in attending that 
school and learning. . 

They are not all going to be,, A students. There is no academic 
grade or requirement involved. 

The principal is going to have increased fl^bility in the selec- 
tion of the staff, which is something a little bit new and different. 
As you well know, frequently due to various kinds of relationships 
involving those sometimes between the union as well as the admin- 
istration and the board, principals don't always have this kind of 
control. i . . . 

The principals have been handpicked. T\iey are canng, sensitive, 
well-prepared educators, They are going to have teachers who 
know what they are doing and who are committed. 
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At least the theory is, the thought iB,l:hat this should produce a 
better quality academic experience for these youngsters because 
you are going to have the tight ingredients. 

Ydu wiU^itwe students \Ao want to learn. You are gomgto have 

teachers who wailt to teach and are capable^bf teaching-They are 
going to be able to operate in an environment that will be condu- 
civ© ' 

It would appear if such an approach does work, that you may 
want to take a look at offering some Federal support and encour- 
agement to stimulating this kind of approach on a broader basis. 

One of the problems I would submit that we frequently find our- 
selves facing, whether it is in education or in jote, or m other 
arenas, is that we cite the exception, we cite the pilot experience. 
What we need to do is reach the point that it becomes an everyday 
experience, whether it is in the classroom or elsewhere, that people 
are going to be able to have an opportunity to develop their poten- 
tial and therefore broaden opportunities for more people. 

In conclusion, the basic plea that I would make to this committee 
is. No. 1, that you take a very good, hard look at the ^tabUshment* 
of a national system for manpower; a policy from the Federal level, 
and buHding in a delivery system. * ♦ j* k.. 

SinreCETA is going out the wmdo^, it is unportant that it De 
replaced with something that is going to be viable; spmethmg that 
is going to provide people with effective marketable skills, and with 

jobs at the end of the line. .„ . ^ ^ _* i. 

That is absolutely essential. I think it will impact to some^extent 
the general problems of youth and the gang activity which the pre- 
"vious witness alluded to. It is not going to be the sole answer to 
that problem, I would agree, because there are some offenders who 
have to be addressed in the manner the district attorney spoke 

^*But I would also submit that some people may be driven to a life 
of crime, not necessarily violent crime, bepause they have been 
denied opportunity. I would cite just one example to make that 

^Sie urban league had a young person come to its youth employ- 
ment training program, which is a CETA-fiinded program for youth 
that has been highly successful during the past sever^ years. We 
are a subcontractor of the city of Los Angel^, and of coyfe the 
funds, as you know, have come from the U.S. Department ot LaDor. 

This young man was from Chicago. He had been put m jaU. tor 
robbery. He was on the run from the Chicago pohre and came to 
LA; he came under the attention of local probation offici^. 

The probation officials established contact with one of our stofl 
people running this program. They brought him .and enroUed 
hhn as a participant. He went through a . 7-week penod of preem- 
Dlovment training and preparation, where he was able to work on 
lome of his social skills, get into the habit of understanding what it 
is like to accept this kind of responsibihty. Then l^e.went _mto_a 
work experience situation for 4 months. From there he went on to 
full-time unsubsidized employment. , „ __ . . ^ ^'^^ 

He is now working very successfiiUy. He is not on .t^ejj'^j* 
steaUng from anybody, he is making a hvelihood for himself, and 



he and his family can eiyoy not only the fruits of their economic 
labor, but also human dignity and opportunity. 

I believe that as long as there is a Eederol involvement— and 
there must be an incziased';^ederal involvement— then we may 
have an opportunity to nuJo^SS^re th^ the city, of 

Los Angeles and the dti6s-thr6€q^out\America will he able to par- 
ticipate ftilly and freely to the extent of their individual potential 

andability. ^ * i 

[The iropared statement of Mr. Mack foU 

PRKPARKDSTATmiKNt or John W. BIack 

Chairman Dellums, Congreasman Pymally and other committee members, l am 
John W. Mack, Preadent, Loe Angeles Urt»n League;^^^^ honored to have been 
invited to testify before your committce^concenunp the urban^I^^ confronting 
Los Angeles. I will focus my presentation primiuily upon the Black atizens, suce. 
they constitute the Los AhfiKles Urban League's ma^ ^^i.* 
" Some of them are no doubt acquainted withfthe general pals and lAog 
Urban League, either nationally or in other parts of the Nation. However, I would 
like to briefly acquaint you with. the Los Axigeles Urban League— which is one of 
117 affiliates of the National Urban League. Tlie Los Angeles Urban League has 
been serving this community for 60 years- The League is private, non-profit, non- 
partisan and its policies are set by a 44 member Board of Directors— comprised of 
unpaid volunteers representing various racial, i religious and aexual backgrounds. 
They come from business, industry, labor, professional; icomm.unity and other arras 
of endravor. A staff of very^dedicated and extremely competent mdividuals miple- 
ment the organizations' polidfcand program , ' ■ 

In 1980, the Los Angeles UrfflEh League served over 90,000 Blacks and otiier needy 
citizens through 19 duferent programs and various community activities. We (grat- 
ed a Headstart project which served over 600 preschool children.^ ^ : ^ 

The League hasl9 offices, strategically located throughout South Central Ixw An- 
geles, Pasadena, Monrovia and Pomona, Through bur variousid^ublic 
funded manpower programs, 1,643 previously unemjrtpyedraiid mndcrein^ 
viduals were placed in jobs. Thiese 1,634 persons earned oombiAed annual lari^M 
which totalled over Sixteen Million, Nine Hundred Seventy Twfc Thousand. Dcto^ 
($16,972,014.00). They paid a combined total of over Three Million, Three Hundred % 
^ Ninety Four Thousand Dollars ($3^94,402.80) in tax^based upon a calcidation in 
the 20 percent tax bracket. Their jobs ranged from the ientry level to skilled, techni- 
cs, professional and middle managerial levels. Ix. A 

In 1980, the Los Angeles Urban League's income from Government ^ntracts to- 
talled Four MUlion, iSree Hundred Tliousand, Eight'Hundred Forty Four DoUars 
($4,300,844,00). Our total income from all sources counted to Four MlIUo^, Nm^ 
Hundred Fifty Eight Thousand Five Hundred Forty One DoUmb ($4,968,641.00). 
Therefore, as you can see, the people whom the Loe Angeles Urban League placed 
in jobs paid back in taxes close to 79 percent of the govenunental dollar* we ^re- 
ceived; and 68 percent of our total budget from all sources. That should explode the 
' myth, which some perpetuate that govenimentally funded CETA and othersimilar 
programs are giveaways that do not benefit the untrained and ttie unemployed. 

Despite those accomplishments, of which we are very 4>roud, thousands of l«al 
citizens remain but of work, poorly educated-^and are without help or hope. For 
every individual we help, there are thousands more in ne6d of similar assistance. 
Unemployment among South Central Los Angeles Black^adult heads. oThouseholdB 
is 33 percent; and growing with additional layofis resulting from the budget cuttmg 
that irtaking place in Washington and Lo» Angeles. * . " :^ ; ^ ^ 

Your Committee Hearings are being iield at a time when ill wmds ^ blowing 
out of Washinrton— espedally for minorities and the poor. Greatly needed govern- 
ment funding Tor essential services is being wiped out at the expense of the poor. . 
Despite claims by President Reagan and many members of CongrMS. to the contraiy; 
the cuts are not even-handed, and they are grottly unfair to the people ui greatest ^ 

need. . ■ ■ ■ • ' mu ' ' 

You are conducting these hearings at a time when bu^ cutting: is m «p^l^ The 
.only increases in vogue are those^Mefing up defense and the military onjh® feder- 
al level— and the police and^sheriff departments on the local leveL T^e Urban 
League and I support strong military and efficient local law enforcement agencies 
able to cope with our serious crim'e problems. ^ 
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However, we are adamantly opposed to the emascalation of employment and 
trai^i^ig! healtly food stamps, education pd otSer essential -human service pro- 

Citv and County of Los Angeles elected offifcials are struggling to balance 

buSets-^^SeSo^f dJa^caU^ '^V^^^^^^^^fl^,^ 
ritwn 13--now that the state's surplus has dned .up. The County Board of Supemr 
lore is pla^nSig to reduce the County's budget to^|4.55\billion-which meai^ 
mnUon in cuts The City of Los Angeles has to "d"* <¥'"^ ?"^'!f° w^J^ff ' 
Sto budeef 7 000 City and County qETA Title VI workers We already been aid off. 
U isZttciWited thit an additional' 5.400 regular CountjiSiployees wUl be laid off 
The cTty oW Angeles expects to layoff approximately 2,5» employees. You need 
M great ima^aSIn to a^ realize that the -majority. ofWm are and will be 
BlaSTHispaiics and vdmen. This sets affirmative action Back another step mto 

^'^M^ofXcounty^s reductions are expectoi to.be .health Wic^ to the ^ 
. pSions are that Martin -Luther, King Hospital will fe^eNto sharply curU^ 
dentS and pediatric servi«». Some liealth climes serving SouthN^ntral and East 

• ^n^^attempt to bK« its budget, the City of Los Angeles is.e^i^ to among 
oth"r^ute/^u«B the city attorney's office-specifically. its abilit^^to enforce the 
ritv'B racinl sexual and religious discnminajbion laws. ^ , \ : . j 

-The^^erll G^vemme^ continue plaj^g a^key role in theVammg and 

employment field despite the dismantling of CETA; The wiping out o\CETA will 
not end unemployment or the unskilled. . , . ■ ■ \j „„„i„„ 

The Urban Uague strongly recommends that a national training arid em^loy- 
' ment system be wtoblished; tfeat wUl provide the broad policies and majoi^nancud 
resources to eliminate the devasting unemployment <:onfrontit« Us An^^ 
other cities^ Most of the same basic principles that were embodied m CFTAXremain 
vdfd S a delivery system should emphasize a partnership between the W)lic 
Jmd pS sector; aSd stress more job creation and participation In the trainJng by 

. '''TTnirbi^S^e strongly recommends targeted . governmental t^^<f 
that will encourale businesses to either remain or ^P^.'^>'^y,y;^^„Z'iA^^ 
South Central Lm Angeles and other urban inner cities-rath* runaway to the, 
SbTsSial?^ blnems and funding should be provided to those business, wrio 
are willing to set up shop in the highest pockets of unemployment. : -X 

A national policy is needed for thejitilization of manpower resource. There needsN 
to be a federal government sponsored ietenpination of the jobs and 
the futiire ie the next 10 to 20 years. In that connection, traiping programs and 
cu^cuk n^ to be d"eloped. in order that the jobs and thejpeople who need them 
arrprop^rlTmatehed. Too^n, the jobs that are advertised in IomI newspapers 

l^dZS^l other sources require skills that are """t^^^t^it-foftte^vac^nt^S 
hand the^ are people who want to work, but are not trained for the vacant jobs. 

-The *^?^d SZrity urban student is dependent upon public education for hu. 
or her^ademic preparation. Blacks, Hispanics and Asians now constitute the ma- 
jority of the-overMoOO students attending I/« Angel^. «=hoolsJVnd m^^ofth^n 
are being poorly educated. These students are attending school on a segregated 

''^e Urban Uague and I recommend federal policies that will stimulate Los An- ■ 
gel^^nd other 1^1 school districts to better e<fucate these, students, who are seek- 
fnglo prepare themselves. There needs to be federal stimulation of amoreeff^^^^^^^ 
Sucational approach to equipping these studente with ""f ^^"fl"^f"i^^^^ 
entrance into the job market. Tfiere needs to. be Me'ja^ 
coordination between the schools and private industry 1° accomplish thwobj^ 

It is essential that you oppose attempts to legislate vouchers that will benefit only 
the middle class student and destroy the public school system. . . 

ThS orient conservative trend has exacerbated racist, and selfish behavior on the 
Dart of too many people in and out of government This has rwulted in a blatant 
dKard for XdvU rights and human dignity^of Blaclp 'and other minorm^^ 
. Var^us affirmative action policies are in «"P"s«anpr of anemic ^^JP^^^^l 
their abandonment. I urge you to reaffirm the equal employment legislation and 
Dress the Reagan Administration to vigorously enforce them. u„„i,„ 

iTecommend consideration of a national manpower policy that will emphasize re- 
traint^g o? the urban worker and resident for the new industrial revolutwn that 
^ invollJ advanced technology. This technology^is rapidly creating a work force with 
oteolete skills. Special emphasis should again be placejl upon urban centers and the 
high employment aretis. 

(• 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, the poor and the unemployed of- 
Los Anireles are facing some very hard times. And they need sometfne tocare—such 
as theyoung man who was helped by the Los Angeles Ufban League s CETA funded 
Youtii Employment Training Program. He, moved to Los Angeles from Chi<ago on 
the run from the police. He was untrained, out of work and under the supCTVision of 
the Los Angeles Probation Department His probation officer and our staff c^labor- 
ated; and he was given 6 months to get his act together or be returned to Chicago 
and back to jail— to serve fune for the robbery that he had comnutted. He spent ( 
weeks at thef Urban League Youth Training CMfice, involved in pre-employmrat 
training. He was then placed in a 4 month work expenence placement settmg. He 
was then hireci by a local business firm, as a shipping and receiving clerk. After 
approximately 3 months, he was promoted to a buyer posiUcm— and was even able 
to secure bonding. He has been there for one and one-half years; and is earnmg 
$1,500 per month. His life has been turned around from one of crime. He iq a tax- 
payer, rather than a tax "cater. He is self-sufficient. He has his self-respect and 

^'^t program was possible because you and^^nough others of your' coll^uw 
cared I urge yoit to contmue to challenge the insensitivity that is sweeping Wash- 
ington these (toys— the kind of callousness that George . Bernard Shaw had m mmd 
when he wrote: "the worst sin towards our fellow creatures is not to hate them, but 
to be indifferent to them. That's the essence of inhumanity". , „ , 

In the absence of national policies demonstrating concern for the cities and aU of 
the people— I fear for the future of this City, this nation and this democracy. 

A Challenge for Our CoMiiUNrry; A Report by the Joint Task Force dn South 
- ' . . ' Central Los Angeles 

: . ^ - 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JOINT TASK FORCE 

In late July pf 1980 the staff executives of the American Jewish Committee, the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews and the Los Angeles Urban League met 
to consider the fifteenth anniversary of the Watts Riots. What would it mewi for 
fhe city and for their organizations? There was solid agreement that few sijhificant 
positive achievements had been accomplished to improve South Central Los Angeles 
since 1965. , , , i j ^ i 

There was a strong feeling that emerged that the three groups should undertake 
a joint effort to make a dent in the "unfinished business ' b^un by the McCone 
Commission. More could be done through collaboration than movmg out separately. 
- Thought was given to the appointment of a "blue ribbon" committee to K^<lf/he 
project. It was recognized that no more influential and concerned people could be 
recruited than those currently in the membership of the boards of directors of the 

three bodies.' , ^ , • ^. * *u • 

The program was proposed to the govemmg bodies of the organizaUons at their 
Fall meetings and approved. The'plan was to form a Joint Task Force comprised of 
six directors from each of the agencies. Thfe substantive areas of education, employ- 
ment, housing and police<ommunity relations would be exanuned. One or more pn; 
orities for action by the groups would be recommended by the Jomt Task Force to 
the three governing bodies. Unanimous action would be remiired to approve the. 
report of the study group before a public announcement could be made. . 

A press conference was held on January 7, 1981 to announce the formation of the 
"Joint Task Force on South Central Los Angeles— 15 Years Later. It was hoped 
that a new collaborative style would be developed among groups seeking to advance 
the cause of human rights. The decade of the 1970*8 was one marked by senaration 
* and "doing one's own thing" rather than joint effort. It was hoped that the study 
phase of the project would be completed *m 120 days and the recommendations 
issued soon thereunder. «^ ' , i 

The American Jewish Committee celebrates its 75th year as a human relations 
organization committed to strengthening the civil and religious nghts of Jews and- 
to combatting bigotry and iiyustice in the United States and worldwide. In recogniz- 
ing the significance of quality education to. the success of a democratic society, the 
AJC has worked to strengthen our public schools by assisting our local school dis- 
tricts in the areas of multi-cultural education, intergroUp relations and .^teCTation. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews, since its beginning in IS^o, has 
been committed to a continued program of promoting brotherhood and justice, of 
' meeting the complex challenges of our turbulent society, be they religious bia)try, 
unequal employment opportunities, discrimination in housmg, raaal hatred, or 
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school segregation. The NCCJ is a pioneer and continues its interest in the field of 
policeK»mmunity relations programs to develop mutual trust and cooperation be- 
tween law enforcement jand the community. , . . • t a 

The Urban League has operated employment and trammg programs in U)s Ange- 
les since 1921 and currenUy operates twelve ^pes of employmentrrelated programs 
' and thirteen Head Start centers. In 1980 LAUL provided emplc^rment semens to 
more than 53,000 persons with almost 3.500 becoming employed fiiU time to gener- 
ate some $32,000,000 in income. In, addition to provicQng a variety of propams, the 
Urban League serves as an advocaite for equality on behalf of Blacks and other nu- 
norities. • 

\ PREAMBLE 

The recommendations contained within this report are the result of intensive in< 
vestigative interviews r^arding the current situa^on in South Central Los A ngeles . 
While extant documents, including government publications and pertinent newspa- 
per^ and journal, articles were utilized to build a framework for understanding the 
problems of Watts and its surrounding environs, the Task Force placed matest em- 
phasis lipon personal acrounts by knowledgeable individuals whose insights and ex- 
perience shed some new light on a longstanding challenge. , 

Over the past four months', the Task Force interviewed dozens of mdividuals from 
both the private and public sector. Included in this process were membere of Uie Los 
Angeles business community, top law enforcement officials from the Police Depart- 
ment, Sheriffs Department, and District Attorney's office; elected officials, commu- 
nity leaders and workers in South Central Los Angeles, promment educatorB, Pohce 
Commissioners, police officers, developers, ioumalists. attorneys and a<»denuaans; 
persons who have Uved in, worked in and/or worked with the peater Watts Com- 
munity appeared before the Task Force to present their knowledge, percepUons and 
recommendations. In order to ensure maximum candor and freedom of expression, 
interviews tookjilace on a confidential basis. ' , , ^ „ o • 

The McCone Commission appointed by Governor Edmund G. Brown, br. m the 
wake of the 1965 Watts Riots issued a report which contained a series of specific 
recommendations designed to ameliorate those conditions which the Commission 
identified as contributing to the oppressive nature of life in South Central Ange- 
les. Some of those recommendations such as the strengthenmg of the ISoard oi 
Police Commissioners and the accelerated development of employment training 
have been implemented over the past 15% years, some only half-heartedly, and 
others on a minimal scale. Unfortunately, most of the McCone. recommendations 
have either been ignored or given only cursory attention. The consensus of our m- 
terviewees can be summed up by the adage "the more things change, the more they 
remain the same." WhUe some changes and fluctuations in the quality of life have 
occurred in some spedfic areas of concern, the general picture remains basically un- 
changed and in some respects, more serious. The uncertain econqnfic and political 
situation over the past few years has inhibited efforts by government and private 
agencies to develop productive programs in the Watts/South Central area. The busi- 
L\ ^ ness community, recently faced with the woes of inflation and recession, has for the 
^ most part ignored the potential of South Central Los Angeles for economic develop- 
ment. However, it is now more clear than ever te many citizens that the fate of the 
inner city is a direct and portentous, if magnified, reflection of the Monomic and 
social woes that have begun to plague even the affluent communities of greater Los 
Anfireles 

'Hie Task Force has attempted to take a fresh and "optimistic^ly realistic" ap- ^ 
proach to some enduring problems. Our recommendations are made dunng a tune 
of limited economic expansion. There has been a deemphasis m government as the 
mediator and primary fupding source for human services programs and where the 
role of th§ private and volunteer sector in filling this gap has not yet been weU de- 

^"ou'r recommendationTalso have'beeri geared primarily toward the Black commu- 
nity in South Central Los Angeles, at a timcTwhen rapidly changing demography 
demands that we begin to address the separate, though often intertwined issues 
which are of particular concern to the growing Latino commumty of Los Angeles. 
Given the limitations of time, resources and the nature of the organizations primar- 
ily involved in this effort, as well as the historical approach of this study K\a:. The 
Watts Riots and the long term occupation of Watts by a predominantly Black popu- 
lation), the consensus was that our firstfltep had to be to focus only on those speofic 
issues that most directly affect the Black residents of South Central U» Angelw. 
Naturally, many of our recommendations may be applicable! to issues of concern to 
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the Utino community in Watts, East Los Angeles, or f acoima. Ultnnately, we rec- 
ognize these issues are of concern to the general community of Los Angles bemuse 
all citizens have been affected by present conditions in the inner city. Each of us, 
regardless of race or socio^nomic class has a strong economic and social stake in 
improving the quality of life in South Central Los Angeles. 

While our study has not specifically focused 6n the role of the media, many of our 
interviewees spoke to the issue of media coverage of those issues with which we dia 
concern ourselves. Bblice<»mmunity relations and public education were commoiUy 
cited as issues upon which the* media has had tremendous impact We recognize the 
valuable role»which local journalistic outletst play in communicating important in- 
formation* and ideas. We urge that both the electronic and pnnt media play an m- 
creasingly constructive role in educating the community to better understand not 
only the challenges and conflicts that confront South Central Los Angeles, but posi- 
tive programs and the potential for recovery and stability in that area. Our study 
uncovered many positive programs and relationships in South Central Ujb Angete 
between community members, between community organizations and government; 
and between community organizations and the private sector. Journalists can play a 
vital role by recognizing, publicizing and critiquing these activities to that the 
public may ijnderetand and participate in both short and long range efforts to re-, 
build our city , from within. - 

One final point should be made. Our recommendations are numerous; some 
simple and inexpensive, others complex and rather costly. In the ensmng weeks, our 
three organizations will develop priorities, based upon feasibility and urgency, for 
implementing these recommendations. We do not expect that all of these recommen- 
dations can be implemented immediately. Nor do we expect to work alone. The AJC. 
NCCJ, and LAUL urge all concerned citizens, individuals, public, and particularly 
private organizations, to join together to face the task which now challenges our 
community. A cooperative approach involving diverse viewpoints and multiple re- 
sources is imperative to turn South Central Los Angeles into a viable commumty. a 
safe and stable area with a healthy economic and social climate. 

POUCE-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

In recent years, community relations programs have been drastically reduCai in 
the Los Angeles Police Department. There are no longer full-time,Community Rela- 
tions Officers assigned to each division. Uniformed officers no longer teach in the 
high schools. Foot patrols have been eUminated. Only eight or ten onicenvfor)^ 
the area of community relations compared with sixty or morein the late lybO s. ine 
"Basic Car J^lan" of regular neighborhood meetings with officers who ^trol their 
community is not in full operation. Officers no longer spend a day with a fanuly to 
get to Know better the community-they will serve, 

At the same time, according to a Police Protective League survey, relations with 
minority communities are at an all time low. Less than 50 percent of Blacks ap- 
prove of the job the Department is doing. 

The Task Force Recommends: « ^ 

A. That to increase positive police-citizen communication, programs and proce- 
dures be utilized which will increase knowledge and understandmg between poUCe 
and the community, strengthen their relationships ^d establish mutual respect. 
For example: Neighborhood advisory council meetings and programs such as the 
"Basic Car Plan" should be strengthened by the infusion of new citizens and an im- 
proved format. More neighborhood watch groups and block organizations should be 
developed and encouraged by the Police Department to help support police functions, 
(e.g., more "eyes and ears") and benefit the community. We ofl^er the services of our 
three organizations to assist in developing and improving these new and ongoing 
programs; foot patrols should be reinstated (which, we understand, will reqiflre addi- 

' tional officers, elsewhere proposed in this report); "family visit programs for oRi^ 
cers new to a community should be implemented once more; the practice of using j 
qualified police officers to teach about law enforcement m public high schools 

' should be reinstated; the Department should also strengthen its positive progran^ 
for working with youths, such as the "Deputy Auxiliary Poli^ pr^m of the 
past; and the position of full-time Community Relations Officer should be reinstated, 
at the Lieutenant rank within all divisions of the L.A.P.D:. with priority gven to 
those areas with predominantly minority populations. These positions should be re- 
structured to avoid the "political" tag associated with these roles in the past. If com- 
munity relations are to be improved, the Department must have the staff to imple- 
ment and shape needed programs. 
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Academy training for L.A,P.D. recruits has in the past included only six hours of 
human relations training and exposure to various cultural groups. It also mcluded 
some Spanish language training. When the training period was reduced from six to 
four months, the Spanish training was cut There is the perception that six hours is 
insufficient to understand the various groups and communities which make up the 
larger community of Los Angeles, There is also the perception that more civiliM - 
experts should be part of the traiaing, rdther than having courses taught solely bv 
members of the LJLP.D.^ Training might be more comprehensive and weU-rounded. 

The task force recommends: , «. 

B That to improve the training and preparation of officers to work mofe eflec- 
tiveiy with the citizens they protect and serve: The UA-P J), utilize qualified instruc- 
tors from outside as well as within the Department to conduct traimng ^^jojs on 
community relations; The Police Commission reexamine and strengthen procedures 
for screening out of the Academy those applicants whose personal prejudices or psy- 
chological problems may cause harm in the community. Further, the Commissiwi 
establish procedures whereby those few sworn officers who may be creating signifi- 
cant problems in community relations be removed from positions where th«r preju- 
dices or insensitivities cause harm. Additionally, greater attention and resources be 
devoted toward assisting officers to cope with stress and "bum-out", which can 
effect even the most able and concerned officer, a professional advii?pry group be es- 
tablished, composed of educators representative of the large imhotity and religipus 
groups in Los Angeles, to examinepirricxila and recommen^cnanges and additions; 
language training reinstated to Increase the' number of functionally bilingual offi- 
cers >vho work in bilinguid communities; and the curriculum for veteran officers 
who return to the Academy for promotion training include a human relations re- 
fresher course. , ,,*4«^, . 

Judging by most reasonable standards, the LAP.D. has been understaffed m 
recent years, partially due to the problems created by alleged discrimination in em- 
ployment practices which led to a hiring freeze. Now that this problem is m the 
process of being solved, the City should provide a budget sufficient to hire enough 
officers to serve the community in an efficient, thorough and respectful manner. 

Representatives from the Department as well as community leaders have indicat- 
ed a serious problem in the ability of officers to respond promptly to calls for assistr 
ance; once on the scene, the hectic nature of an officers work in an underst^ed 
division (backlog of work, other calls for assistance) may lead to pressured or hur- 
ried behavior Ijy the officer'^which may be perceived as uncaring or abrasive. 

Of equal importance is the strong voice of the South Central Los Angeles commu- 
nity, which is demanding greater protection and police commitment to help allevi- 
ate the high crime rate which afflicts the residents of greater Watts. 
^ While activities are already being imdertaken to persuade commrUnity leaders and 
the public-at-large of the need for an increased LA.P.D. budget to accommodate an 
expanded force (most notably, the "8500 Plan"), the Task Force should also empha- 
size the need for an explicit understanding that the Police Department will commit 
.itself io utilizing its officers in activities which promote jxjsitive and constructive 
relationships with the communities they serve; specialized positions in community 
relations must be given strong consideration as noted in other Task Force recom- 
mendations. Also, we urge the Los Angeles Police Department to establish an incen- 
tive program that would recognize police officers who perform outstandmg race 
and/or community relations acts in the line of duty' 

The Task Force recommends: • 

C. That the Department devote the ^resources and energy necessary to improve 
community relations and support efforts currently underway to expand the size of 
the Los Angfeles Police Department. That the three organizations comprising the 
Task ForC€> join with other responsible groups, and individuals to support such ef- 

. forts. , , -ii i_ • A 

If effectively implemented, the' recently signed consent decree will be a m^or ?tep 
' in eliminating the difficulties which have contributed to. ^ low percentage of Black 
officers in the Department (4.5 to 7 percent). While increasing the number of Black 
officers on the force does not guarantee better police<ommunity relations in bouth 
Central Los Angeles, sta&ments l^y many interviewees indicate that the Black com- 
munity often perceives that a Black officer iriay^be particularly sensitive to ^he 
problems and pressures in the . community. Officers who are awarfe. of community 
' conditions based upon their identification with the citizens and/pr- their own similar 
experiences of living in the Black community are often able^ han^e potential 
'policeKritizen confrontetions more effectively. One effective method for bringing 
more Blacks intp the Academy has been tj>e joint tutorial project of the Los Angeles 
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Urban League and the LJU»J). Thk pnmram has aided numerous individuals in 
gai«ing the skills necea«Cry for entey into the Attdeji^ . , _ ^ 

Wealso lecogniae tiiat Black of&ers have net fered^weU in the area rf ™om^ 
ti<«^ TterTfaWvidence that this has been^due to the la^«>{ 
SXn the Department Currently, only two Black offiasrs hold the «pk of Com- 
ma^r none Eas ever reached the level of Deputy.Ouef. An ^J^^o^ ^l^^ 
rfh^ir ranking Black officem was pointed out by o«e Task Force mtervTCT^w. 
whohotod Uwtoily one Black officer above the rwik of Sergeant works m the mi- 
Srt^tMetro Di4ion. Opportunities for qualified Black, ^r ."^ 
wo^ officere to advance-Within the Department are as important as the imtial 
hiring of these officers. In Ught of the present development mentioned. 

^tK^SSS^ Chief and the aty of Las Angeles be praiWfor ' 
theii- recent effortito hire more black, other minonty and women officers. foUowing 

^'Wt^.^o^X^ted be undertaken to insure that opportuniti«. for 
nitimotion within the Department exist and are encouraged among minority and 
SSS^^^i^In this^rfTSe requirem*?it that a*Joto to along 
with the appUcation for promotional consideration should be dunmated. 

Statemehte made by law enforceieent officers. attoraCTS m the^ubbcjwid pnwte 
seS^h^^^nisioners and community leaders have rased ff^esboM about 
tite tMques currentiy employed by the Dep^taent to 8««iJX„««fe^^?^ 
an Officerlnvolved Shooting (OlS). A number of tiioee 7h»mrt%ith the Task F^^ 
sSomdv questioned the "group interview" method employed by the LAP.D.. where- 
bTM^^volved in a scooting «e broughttogrther to >or>',««| 
of what took place. While no officer should be treated as a cnmmal wspect. wde« 
evideoM^ug^ so. accepted practiciB for interviewing witn«8« is the indmdual 
inter^CTr ^e hJi. County Sheriffs Department does not conduct group mterviewB. 
OftwSropolterdepa^ 

individual officer interview for.OIS investigations. .. „,^,,r^ u :„ 

While the Department itself has been cntuazed for sonw of its proced«tfM..it w 
actuSly the resSnsibiUty of the PoUce Commission to ejtabMi. clarrfy and enforte 
the toplemeffin of siimd investigative policy for OlSe. The Task Force should 
dirert fts efforts toward pressing the CMdmission to make these sorely needed clari- 
fications and revisions with deliberate s^eed. 

E^T^^&oU^Sl^n'bepessed to implement its own «~«J'en«latio^^ 
contatoed \A the Eulia Love Report, l-art IL That the Commissionsho^ 
cS^hasis upon implementirtion of proper investigative procedures for Officer 

^She.?'^*^^^ the current investigative process is equitable, thero is a rtroi^ 
perception, particularly in the Blact community, of a buJ^m bias "Wajf^t the oU- 
M^hd in fWr of the accused officer. Currently, an individual who uutmt^a oom- 
is merely informed by mafl of the Department's findings m the bnefest- 
S&Sy^nTw^^mB In addition, ther^ppean litUe recourw for 
S^who LueV^is or her complaint has not V>f^^^ f^.Z^f^^Z^h 
This^holds particularly true where the comptaint is judged «««?»tained . wta* 
occure most^Bften wheh it i? a matter of the civUian's word amnrt that of the offi- 
^ thSabUity of witaesses on.behalf of the ~mpl«na?t is disrountedby tte 
^p^rtSlnftovesti^ators. Evidentiary difficulties, ^^Plfl.':'* S^'L^ 
ess of adjudication, may be unfair to thef citizen and pohce officer. The latter miwt 
Xn enXroXieiess^ hardship and the burden »<^^eni« suspiaon imd^^ 
current system. This suspicion may be further compounded by the la:k of «naar- 
Sfng^ tto step by step nature of the complmnt process.. Careful attoitron 
Sd paid to the discfpline imposed where charge^ agauist an officer ^ 
Mheld Officers have indicated that punishment is seyeremd onerous while^mcon- 
S many Black citizens are of the opinion that. di8art««ttry «eaf„^'^«f ji^Sd" 
e^\Ste, es^ially where excessive force or discnmmatonr SSiow* have b««f«>"g«- 
Fir th^ system to work fairly and to be thus perceived as weU, it is crucial that 
discipline meted out be «onsistent with the gravity of the offense. 

^ l^?^'?h?^tigel^pT^'2^±^^^^ 
and Dublicize the proceas for ad&udicating civilian complaints agaiMt officers, so 
ft Siul, a!fd^^ fair wTd expeditious to both the officer and ciYil- 

' > We are pleased to report that as of June 15, 1981. the pe^«rtment has adopted the indiVidu- 
al Interview of officers involved in shootings. • . - 
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ian. Among other modifications, complainants should be prov^ 
official complaint and the officer s response and the disposition of the .amlplaii^ 
should be communicated in detail to the parties involved. Efforts should be direrted 
towarf insuring that discipline is consistent with the gravity of the,offens & and that 
the rights of the officer and complainant alike are protected. The commiMion is 
urged to «)nsider a selective review, on a periodic basis, of dispositions of those com- ; — . 
plaints which include charges of excessive force and/or use of derogatory language 
(based on race, religion, sex of the civ ili a pVjn d finally, to eliminate unnecewary 
suspicion caused by inadequate knowledge, thesProcedures of the civilian complaint 
process should be clearly communicated to the general public and to each complam- 

ant. . . 

• • • ■ _ % 

E&CPLOVMENT 

The organizations which comprise this joint task force are committed to not only 
work for the implementation of these recommenda^ons, but also urge all citizras 
who are concerned ab6ut the economic plight of the inner city to join them. The 
economic health of our total city is irrevocably tied to the economic well being of 
the inner city. • ■ ^ . 

The rebirth of the inner city is dependent upon the need to- create an economic 
community infrastructure that produces employment, industry and commercial vcn- - r 
tures. Such a community should produce local ownership and the retention « / 
money in the inner city. The primary answer for employment in the area is to build / . 
& strong economic local base by developing localized job sources. Ix)cal j<A sources , 
&m be created identifying companies which primarily utilize unskilled labor to 
manufacture products. A tremendous need exists for jobs for ihe. unskilled. If the 
residents of this area could be employed within the area there would begin astrong- 
er economic base from which could also be developed the semi-skilled, skilled, tech- 
nical and professional opportunities. Companies must be encouraged to relocate m 
the area and participate in complementOTV education programs which will help to 
establish long term benefits to businesaand the community. • 

Youth will be encouraged td focus their, education on training that fits sp^cmc 
business needs. Q)mpaniesv wbold.lfiajrticiij^ in the training and would provide 
work experience leadmgtowrfrd.full-time employment ^pon completion. " 
> Plans for a.Century Freeway have been underway for over 15 yeara. TTiousands of 
\people were moved from their homes and entire neighborhoods destroyed. Until this 
\day nothing has been accomplished toward putting this community back mto habit- 
Sle form. It is a festering sore in the community which tends to negate froni the 
outset the implementation of all of the other recommendations. * , • 

Good child care centers must be established to assist large numbers of working 
mothers in the impact area. Every effort should be made to simplify the now com- 
plex system for establishing'this vital service, while maintainmg health, safety and 
quality, and for the estoblishment of Centers at work, in schools and;m resia«*t^ J « 

^^^T^ area has an adverse image due to the frequency and severity of crimiMl aor 7 
tivity. The safety and security of people and property must be in^i'ed m order tov 
attract industry and commerce. * 
The Task Force recommends:*;' .^. , . , i_ ^,*« ^ 

A. That an environment be create^ for targeted tax mcentives and other benefits j> 
for businesses which locate in the South Central Los Angeles area. These mcentives ♦ 
could also create the potentiaJ^for'lqcal residents to purchase producte which are 
manufactured locally. ■ . ■ ' j, ■ , , 1 j r 

B. That either the Century Freeway be cdjistfucted'ior the area developed for m- 
dustrial and/or recreational usage. . ' / . j ^ j 1^ 

C. That educational institutions and the private sector be enlcourag^ to develop 
Child Care centers following the model of such.corpo^ations as Control-Data m Min- 
neapolis and Ho^man-La Roche in New Jersey. ^? • 5 

D That business organize to conduct research that will amehorate the problem ot 
pilferage and theft so that retail merchants will relocate in the impact area. tJiusj^ 
creating employment. Fast food outlets and their plan^iing took that problem mto 

account, and thus proliferate in the innercity. 

^ In thfe final analysis, the existence of a .flblid -economic base composed ^ people 
'%fho live in the community is dependent on the enhancement of the qu^gr of Itfe 
; therel-'lf we are to discourage the withdrawajt of the skiUed work forc« 

impact area artd encourage the estoblishment of business and mdustry, we must be 
deterrnined. to provide for all the normal ^iem^es of community to mclude ade- 



duate houflingrquality conacious^Kbools. retadiesti^nshnients. entertaimnent -and 
recreational facUities, as weU as safety of Pfrsons and proper^. 
^Sng pattern, that have emeised^m the inner-a^ ^""^ ^",^^^1^ 
eduoationSd employment There is a concentration of . laiTge P"™^" P^J^ 
Ke minorities in housing projectsJTiese problems of ho^ « the mnern^ 
must also be addressed and are discussed elsewhere m this document . 
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•The Lo* Angeles Unified School DisWct has undetgone^Jrainatie cha^ - 
re«nt y^rs^d still involv^ in adaptation to" '^^i,'''^ ^""^^ ^i ■ 
JhS^Sfschool population iigr^.^.^^^^^ 

sem^high schools in SouttiCentrrf Los Angeles .are.nrt among.thye ^J^^^, 
otSw^ The quality ofFiibUc education however, .aiMfaajss t^^^ exA' 
tellence is^of major concern to the community.'. . '1, . ' : Jf 

^Urt^xha^n who often move several times in one semMter need con^tency m| 
the toTc^Sl c^Ticulum whUe allowances should be made for flenbihty accord- 
^ Kte*^^ a*ea: However, all (^th^nmust be Uterate as an end-prod- 
urt of education if they are to effectively fimcUon m society. . - 

Younger people out of high school have not, possibly ""^^ advanta^ of 
opportodtikfor Bkilk developn«rtavaUablp to as e^T^enred^.^^^f^^^ 
thrstudent population of Trade Tech haaan^average age of 30. Stu^nts graduatiiy 
fr^in Sd^^hools are riot able to ci.mpete for admissions to institutions pnmd- 
• ine iob skills training, higher education and/or-full time employment 

Student acWe^nrL most South Central .schools is low. Parent mvolvement 
hM been missing but is essential in, the education proce» espeaaUy in develoinng 
^port wHhto^hers on what is involved in Advancing the school work of the stu- 
dlnt Tel^heraneed to assign homework related. to class programs and provide feed- 
blck toihe st^S and jXnts. This prtK^ssW broken down m some South Cen- 
schooU ~ud|nts Sre notderiviig.tl,e fuTbenefits of the educational expen- 

^"■niere are other factors which klso account for- Ipw'achievement in the South Cen- 
tral a^^Tlie reported high absence rates iri secondary Schools here and throughout 
cllifo^a «mdT practi^ of promoting students ac&rdirig to their age contribute 
' hlavi™ ^w achievement. Additionally, the problem, •'f tf?h«VJ^*^h^«^c^ • 
^icilarly difficult in minority schbols where government r^at^J^ve«^^ 
for assigning teachers to achieve racial ahd ethnic baWnce fe S6me^f^^*^J^ 
contribSted to a very high turnover of teachert, which t««eth«!tM«ath-the low of good 
teMhere by transfers aSd local resistance to the new teachers lias Crfated learning 

Mu™ti?n ff"S*kind cahnot be effective without safety -on itf^sc-hool ^pus^ 
Teabh^TnM effectiW and an atmosphere for leariiing pann.gt ex^st where de- 

l^&er^^iSg^SC'il university schbolr if "Jucatiojrfeaielnot adeq^tely 
IreS tSrs fdr^ban schools. Better teachers, improved standards of cert^- 
Kn imi^ovK of teachers and administratore and additional 1««^- 

S r^ScTn^elp to encourage studentk to do better ii, t^'=l«f»«»"?,^^r^ 
mor^l^pe^ for the^ profession. Talented young people have befen Ims ^^^^ 
teaching ^eers beca^ise the prestige of the profession has 

Another problem of minority students is that ""employment is highly j^le m 
their cSiunities and this n^atively affects Uieir view ^^^^ »5 fj"*^^^ 

There is little work experience involvement of students in South Ctentral Los Ange- 
J^ EIc^u^ there are ^latively fewgobs available m .«»mmuni^^o out of 
three vears of high school now have only fivj! periods erf study. If there were sue 
Sri^ fo7thre^ yea", the twelfth grade could be turned into l.y^l^^^f^^, 
tion for those who did not intend to go on to coUege-for example, the use of com- 

•""inlddSioXr;! ffi«S?hrough.Title I grants, have prodded programs in- 
cludiTcSunseling S^&her aides iS classrpoms. There have been some Puns 
mSt ^hools have also provided enriehed-programs « specialized an»8 of iMtroc- 

■ UoTbut Uiere are c^ujrei^tVans to cUt bacV?.n funds which th^epn^am^ 

There is a consensus dn the need to refocus the mission of the U)s Angeles urn 
fied Sc^.^1 I^trtotlS^^ the interests- of students and the commMity can brt^ 

■ bTse^ed^^OTirwhollcommunity, everyone^-not just those with children m school- 
' has a v^l stake in Wiblic education. 

i. The mk Force r&omitfnds: ' ' 
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A. That the LAU SD place greater emphasis on _ courses and ^cnjm^ that lead 
rjobffin" growth ^lots of the economy wichout sacriflclng basic academic a^itls. 

B. That LAUSD prepare students for the job opportunities after involvert^m of . 
the business sector in the identification of industry labor needs. . . . • ; • 

C. That LAUSD provide students with the skills to perform at^a niiinmjally accept? ' 
able level on written performance and aptitude tests for Wghe^^e^^cati6n and em- 

D. That pareptis Ibecome involvedU* IhVirchilcl^& edlu^^^ that they 
take on the re^pbnaibility' to encourage jcompletidri;. of home^^^ v 
.provide ^feedback tJfthe teachers! /Iliat the scho^lsVm which^^ 
provide good roh^ Wodels and encourage .uhderstaftjamg of 'jour multi racial society. . . . 
Parents, teacheW fcid administratoi^' mtwt facilitate. Ihw p^^^ learning entdron- 
ment and promote equal access to ^^imHty "^ucation through involvement of the ' 
entire community. Community institutions whicli can relate positively to students , 
mUst be involve? and financially support needy students. Jlecognition by the Com- . 
munity of those students who achieve Bcadeihic;<5?cceU to a ^ 
healthy environment. ' : , • • ' ' . :y' -^^^ . ' l 

E. That the teachers must be accountable for promoting stuWnts when they haxe . 
shown academic achievement. Student^ .should hot bfe. promoted according to their 
age. Promotion at every grade level shbuW l)^. on -performance. Students graduating 
from elementary school must be able to ready writte sind compute. Students gradudtr 
ing from the secondary schools must have skills that, niake them employable,' pre- 
pared for other education and capable of critical and analytical tfiinkirfg. / , 

F. That absenteeism rates must be reduced «tnd retention of students, to 'high 
school graduation become a primary goaL^In;- addition, the.rate of truancy must be 
considerably reduced. ii/ . vr; , • 

s G. That the reason for violence in our schddls and the.prOposed solution to uts 
correction must be addressed by the school administrationy^,the Board and the com- 

"^R^'^hat the school district must establish a stablCariid committed teathing. staff. 
If properly implemented and supported by the district/^IMS. appears to possess a 
potential to make a significant impact upon the quality* of education occurring in 
racially isolated South Central schools. In. addition, the Triad Cluster Pijot pro- 
grams will include three schools (95th Street, Bret Harte apd Washington High ^ 
School), whose staff, students, teachers and. parents will be carefully selected to 
insure interest, dedication and quality. We recommend thes^' programs be continued 
and even expanded. Colleges and uniyersities must also takfe responsibility for the 
courses taught, the quality of teachers they produce and foj making teacher train- 
ing attractive and rewarding. . " ' 

In focusing on education in South Central Los Angeles Schqpls, it is apparent that 
a large segment of Black students are attending racially',isolat0d schools and are 
receiving an inadequate education. Each year thousands bC the graduates of these 
schools^amseeking employment without marketable skills. They are also in An.edu- 
oatioiwil eimronment;, i^lated from students of other racial, religious and ethnic 
bacUgrounds. ^ . . • n * 

The Task Force reaffirms its commitment to equal and *iuality education tor all 
Los Angeles students and calls upon the Los Angeles Bqprd of Education, to aggires- 
sively implement creative voluntary school desegregation plans and programs, eVen 



tive policies ahdTirograms to immediately infpr6ye the quality of education in all 
racially isolated schools, whether populated by Black, other minority, or White^stu- 
• dents. - ■' ^ , 

' • * ' HOUSING ... ' . ' ^ 

The current lack of adequate shelter in South Central Los Angeles has undoubted- 
ly been exacerbated by the more general housing 'grisis. High interest rates, rising 

"material and laSor costs, speculation and rigid government regulations have corn- 
lined to create an adverse climate foi'liousing devetopment in Soj^thern California. 
v^Watts. in addition to the above-mentioned woes/'suffers from sev^rfal symptoms 

-which are particularly relatiod tft-'th^ nature of thilipommufiitir ^nd. the historical 
approach which has been *taken to ameliorate housing, shortages in poverty areas. 
The "curfew" area^thatijgeogiSipliicaJ locrttiod ^affec^ed by the 1965 riots— has^not . 
seen any new housing built <wf the last fifteen^ears, save those projects which 
rely heavily on government subsides. . In lidditidn to the shortage of new units, ac- 
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cording to tlie/Ebs Angeles County Human .ReIati6ni''Comniis8ion. This syndrome 
may be the.iiladvertefnt result of the McCbne Commission's recommendation for the 
"implenlentatiori of a continuing urban rehabilitatibh arid renewal program' for 
South Central Los Angeles." At one time, govemifn'ent*agfen?ie8 encouraged acceler- 
ated, deterioration of a community prior to engaging' in ufban ^renewal, by ^atRdra^': 
ihg public services and in effect abandoning areps such as. Watts. Fedei:jal agencies 
specifically created the conoept of "redlining"— a practice which Was; recently .de^. 
clared unlawful. - ' • , j - - / V t ■ ' 

Certainly, housing problems ~are interrelated • with education, employment 'and. 
.transportation issues. Without .a solid economic base. Watts will continue :ix):.*4)e 
plagued with long-term dependence on heavy 'subsidization by the government, prbb- 
Fems connected with high absentee landlordship and the^ deterioration of housing 
• stock* ' ' ■ * 

A prime example of faileKi past efforts has been the four "projects" built ih Watts': 
Jordan-Downs, Imperial Courts, Hacienda Village and Nickerson -Gardens. . These 
complexes house 10,000 inhabitants in 2»451 high-density units. Their existence h^ 
-^had an adverse effect on the general-health of tlie community. Claustrophobic living 
conditions have created ..a climate of increased despair amongst impoverished res]- 
dents» who are isolated- from necessary social help and the means of escape from 
poverty. 

/These projects have ultimately provided a breeding ground for crime and gang ac-. 
tivity. • ' ' ■ u • . ■ 

Two bright spots do stand out in the housing picture. The «Watts Labor Communis 
ty Action Committer (WIXJAC), under the leadership of Ted Watkins, Sr., musl be 
recognized for its ongoing demonstration of the advantages of a partnership between 
local community organizations, private industry, labor' unions, and the government. 
The WLCAC's projects— moistly relocated and rehabilitated homes from the Century 
Freeway program— have been high-quality units, generally well maintained by the 
WLCAC's 'own maintenance division. Although cost-per-unit has been high» these 
programs have utilized and trained local residents, particularly youth, in the con- 
struction trades. T^e WLCAC also fosters community awareness' knd pride-^and in- 
valuable dividend. » r i 

Mead Housing, a non-profit corporation, has recently begun construction of single 
family units in Watts, which are well designed and built» and sold thr9ugh flexible 
and reasonable financing mechanisms. Their work should ..be commended, encour- 
aged and replicated where possible. 'r, l-i-l 

The pfforts of the above-mentioned groups point to the potential of South Centra 
Los Angeles. With the growing trend of the. return to the city by the middle iclass^. 
Watts stands out as the only significant area proximate to downtown which renidiiis . 
wide open for development. However, significant psychological barriers must!l>^;hur8' 
. died before this potential may be fully, envis^pned and Aitilized. j,':.* 

It is our view that Watts can become a self-sufficient community with cfileciuate 
long and short range planning, and achieve independence from the opprobrium of 
perpetual poverty'^and dependence on residual government programs. 

The Task Force recommends: . • * 

A. That local government develop "Hoiising Impact Zones", creating incentives 
'for private industry to construct both single and- multiple liousing units, with the 

insurance of a reasonable profit potential. ^e suggest the following mechanisms be 
created to stimulate housing development in these Zones: Speed up the permit proc- 
ess. Current two year delays greatly increase builders' costs, and are more related to 
bureaucratic procedures thaiu.insurinK quality construction; develop, government 
and community sponsored ,j#Efois jn-Tooperation with builders to reduce jAlferage 

and vandalism " " — ^ — ^:^-^:^^^'rrL. a^.^^^ 

needs in 

housing d ^ _„ _ . 

realized by the buildfegj tiUoW fc^^'bonus" units on thoseM6te where zonmg restric- 
tions place fi limitSV the number. o*f units which may be constructed. Many lots 
could be zoned up by tne^rtwoniiiits without creating a densitv problem; create an 
incentive system to efi'courage the emplo>[ment and training of local residents in the 
construction trades by those builders taking advantage of the Housing Impact Zone 
opportunity; and encourage, where feasible, private industry*s utilization of the in- 
frastructure of the neighborhoods and communities where these Zorifip ^re located. 
Consultation and cooperation with community organizations may help insure suc- 
cess and kvoid pitfalls and problems an outside builder might encounter in an unfa- 
miliar area. > ■ 

B. That the Federal Government retain and consider expanded utilization of Sec- 
tion 8 funding, which has a proven r.ecord of stimulating private development. Addi- 
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tionallv Section 8 paymenta should be' made di'rectJy.jtbfSmiUw;*^^^ ', 
KMblTfSeltobargaifl for competitive rental rates ,and «1m create m, ipce^- . » . 
J^^i fof maluJ^ltS^it ^^^^ to ProviJ^ quality am^ntenaace and 
^ropertfes. Accountability to tenanta teceiving Section ^ l^^^f^J^^y'^h'^ • 
elirSinate the riefid for. unriecessaFy fevenmient b"5««""S5V„fefr^1^^ 

C That emphasis be. placed on -construction of affordable and 9." 
tv unite for fowerancT middle inaime households. Multiple unite should indude 
S^enities wh ch enhance the desirability for .longer term occupancy such as recr^ 
Sa fecTS laSndry fdfcilities and Pro««ity Jo trantfpor^on. Urge projecto 
oarticularly those with 250 or more unite, should be strongly discouraged. _ _ 
•^D. fflong^rtn"fT6rte include the goal of economic and «"a^„d'y«™Jy„t^?! 
this to occur, the city and county must.. improve ita services and commitment to 
&uth(SS«Aii6eles..Wark^^ ; 
the Watts area until such an improvement is visible. Current resident wui aiso 
di^Vtheir rffU"toward "escape^' from ^^^^h Central Us A^^^^ 
gleet of the community continues, and residente livfe m fear of their person^ aaletj;^ 
and security. ■ ' "'\ ■ . ; 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very ijiuch, Mr. Mack. » ' 

Ms. Wright? * , 

Ms' Wright. Thank you. ; ' . / i cr^ l^ 

1 Several proposals have been advanced at various levels for sub- 
stitute programs to help the cities. One of th^ is the urban enter- 
prise zone concept which is being considered by C!ongress at this 

Although you didn't mention the urban enterprise zone concept 
in ydur ste'tement by name, some of the thinp tfiat vou talk about 
are component^ of that program-taX mcentives for locatioh of 
businessesun inner cities and that sort of thmg. - .^L.^^ 

Do you see that kind, of program as being able to work m the Los 

Mr Mack." The concept, as I understand it, as it has been de- 
scribed, offers soriie potential. One area of great and critic^ con- 
cern to mf , which I addressed in my testimony to j^qu, is the area 

thSktt'lsSully imporiant that if businesses are going to be 
offered tax incentives and thiHtiad of inducement, it is extremely 
important that there be a built-in TlHuirement and stipulation that 
th^ are rewarded for staging in the city, and more particularly, 
rewarded for focusing in the highest areas of unemployment. In. 
, other words, where the greatest needs are. . 
I think the concept, from what I have heard, of the urban enter- 
prise zone, may well be a possibility. The complete detailed propo^ 
^, of course, still has to be hammered out. But it may well be the 

''^ut'f guess the caution or the red flag that I would throw -up 
would be the need to make sure it is done m a manner that, m 
fact, would result in job creation and training opportunities for the 
people who are most severely impacted. 

nSs Wright. One of the components of the urban Enterprise zone 
program and other programs of its kind would be the i^se of wa|^ 
Jubiidies to encourage employment of CETA-ehgible people. Previ- 
ously unemployed people, or local residents, or some other category 

°^There h^'been some criticism that this particular, concept wUl 
not result in the hiring of minimally skilled persons; that busmes^ 
es will continue to hire overqualified or more highly qualified 
people for the jobs that they have available. " 
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Could you comment on that aspect of the program? 

Mr. Mack. Well, again, I think this gets back to the pomt— this 
is where it is absolutely important for the Federal Government to 
build in stipulations and build in requirements that those employ- 
ees who participate would have no alternative, that they were 
going to benefit from this kind of program, but to make sure they 
zero in on the people at the bottom end of the skill barrel, the 
bottom end of the employment ladder. 

That is why some of us become very nervous when some of our 
elected officials l>egin talking about, m effect, turning the money 
over to business and letting them basically do what they will. 

I would submit that the Federal Government and the Congress 
•could not adopt an attitude of no strings attached,, a handsoff atti- 
tude, and expect it to work. ' ' ' v • . 

Otherwise, we would not fmd that practical result you just citedi 
in my judgment. „ ^ 

Ms. Wright. Lookirig at the other side of the skills question, the 
idea o£ being able to train pepple who have .no skills, so they M-e 
able to go out and compete for the jobs, you mentioned the need for 
a partnership between the educational ^stem and the business 
sector to train people and then provide jobs for them. 

What can the Federal Government do in terms of educational 
policies to encourage the Jtraining of minimally skilled young 
people to bd sure that when they get out of the educational system, 
they do have something that is marketable? ^ _ 

Mr. Mack^I think it is conceivable and probably desirable that 
maybe Congress "can enact legislation, or if legislation not be en- 
acted, certainly* that programs be esiablished, at least funding be 
made available, to encourage those school distridts that are seeking 
Federal support— and all of them are— that those who come forth 
with innovative kinds of working together— we hear quite a bit of 
talk about magnet schbels, for example. . _ - . 

There are some that are beginning to function here m Los Angc; 
les. In theory, this is an approach and a cqncept that i^ to encour- 
age academic excellence, it is to encourage adequate and efiective 

preparation. ' , * i ii*. • 

And some of the magnet sghools here in Los Angelas are men . 
focusing in on working very closely with som§ businesses to make 
sure the pebple are specificalter prepared in certain kinds of areas.. 

And I would think thai to offer support to encourage that kind of 
approach is one thing that Congress CQuld do and the Federal Gov- 
ernment could do. , 1. 

Ms. Wright. The pilot program that .you mentioned with the ele- 
mentary anduthe junior^high school and high school levels; under 
whose auspices is this 'pilot ' program being conducted? Is there 
extra funding that is required for this, what kind of funding is 
available? . ■ ^ v t a 

Mr. Mack. It is being operated under the auspices of the Los Aji- 
geles Board of Education. It is a product initiated from within by 
some administrators from the district; the new superintendent suj>- 
ports it, and a number of black administrators and educators who 
* are active in this area have been strong advocates^ of it. _ 

I would expect that if it is successful, the district will clearly 
need more fmancial support— if it is going to be- expanded sa thatot 



is going to make a material impact— so we don t find burselviM m 
the same old situation of having a few hundred students benetitmg 
while thousands of others are being untouched. ' , _ . 

Sq it would seem to me that is where the Federal Government 
may have a role to play. Los Angeles is a very large district, as you 
know. We are talking about hundreds of thousands of young people 
who potentially would be in need of that kind of support. , 

So it seems to me that is where there would be implications for 
Federal participation. . 

Ms WRIGHT. There ar^ also, I beUeve, some programs withm the 
private business sector. National Association of Manufacturers, or 
some business groups, that are operating some kinds of programs^ 
in the training and employment area, particularly related to young 
people— summer jobs programs or ^ome kind of a program that 
would encourage young people to develop skills and to become em- 

^^felt your feeling that these programs cannot be effective without 
Federal support? S3 there any way in which the private sector— to- 
tally by itself— could develop and implement effective pron-ams/ 
Mr. mcK. No; I don't think the private sector cto do the job to- 

*^iJei^e?b^use I think the private sector has the complete and 
total resourc^s to do it, and 1 am not sure m every mstance the 
' privdte sector would have the will to do it. ^ 1 v 

I think in all.candor, it has been our experience that people have 
to;be >T)rovided with some eticouragei^ent and inducement to do 

' thesfe kinds of things. , . u 1 - iu^ 

Not all businesses are concerned about the problems ot the un- 
employed: Not all businesses are concerned about the problems ot 

black people' * 

So I think there needs to be some governmental involvement i/ 
for no other reason than to encourage those who are positively mo- 
tivated, and to maybe put some pressure on those who are mditter- 
ent, and who would be encouraged by it. J. k» „ 

I think for both those reasons, it i| important that there oe a 
partnership arrangement. , ^ j xu 

Just in terms of the private sector's abihty to do the job totally 
alone, I have found an interesting reaction vinthm recent months m 
talking with a number of business leaders who have previously cer- 
tainly been very strong advocates of the idea of the Government, 
getting out of their lives, and saying all they need to do m order to 
be able to be effective, successful, and thnvmg is to have. the Gov- 
ernment removed. , - , " .- ... . 

Now, as they are being accommodated by the new m^onty in 
Washington, I am hearing some of these same people complain 
that they are not sure they catt hiandle the whole load. 

That is probably going M be rethought by a lot of people, 

Ms. Wright. Thank you, Mr; Mack. I have- no further questions. 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Frazer? ' .," ou- ..u i 

Mr Frazer. Thank you. Mr. Maqk, at the nsk of being Charged 
with restricting minorities to technical and industrtal areM in edu- 
cation, do you feel that the technical and industrial schools m this 
city are adequate^ or what do you feel is necessary to bring them 
up to i)ar? 

■ •■ r •■ 23 
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Mr. Mack. I think the technical and industrial schools make a 
good contribution in this ar^a* I believe that they need to be 
strengthened from a number of standpoints. ^ 

I think all too often they don't have the resources in order to get 
the Job done they need to get done. I believe that some of them, at 
least some of the administrators involved, are-not always as sensi- 
tive' and tuned in as they should be to the needs of minorities, not 
that they are not capable of teaching fi specific kind of skill, but 
there is a mentality that some of our young people find themselves 
facing. TV! 

I think 4lso— not the technical schools so much, but I believe we 
have an educational job to do ourselves from the standpoint that 
have to Mve our young people understand that it is all right to 
have a trade, it is all right, you can still be a worthwhile useful 
citizen if you don't have a college degree, for example. 

As I am sure you well know, there are a lot gf people who end up 
leading very useful lives, productive careers, and many of them 
would make. more money than l am sure we could hope to ever 
make. . 

So, a part of the problem that we face is to have-^to reorient our 
own young people to understand that it is not £in either/or proposi- 
tion. ; 

Yes, fine, encourage as many young people as possible to go. to 
college, those who are so inclined, and who have the ability. 

But also have those understand if you don't go to college, this is 
another route. So the technical schools, L think, face that kind of 
role dilemma. And that is probably a role we both have to work 
to— we in the general, community, as well as the technical^ schools 
themselves have to concentrate on. . • " • * 

Mr. Frazdr. Do you feel that the business community has dem-^ 
onstrated on its own aif^awareness of the problem, the unemploy- 
ment, underemployment of minorities in this city, and what you 
observe as to what it is doing, the business community, doing on its 
own^to help overcome the problem? 

Mr. Mack. We have some individual examples here and there 
where som€ members of the business community are showing a 
concern in that regard. v ^ _ = ; • 

But I would have to say that I have not seen the kind of ,^-<)ut 
commitment tliat we need to have in thiSv fegard' Aa.an example, 
with the 7,000 layoffs thatfccCurred a few nv)ath^^l?ack, goirig bapk, 
to the CETA title VI ^nfpiMs, there was an announcement ma^e^ 
by the local chtoiber of oofflfaerce thatrthey were'goiAg' to :^tab^^ 
a listing servicS^ and canvasfe thedr mejgalfers to commit tjx' provi(J-. 
ing jobs fpr these.ind^Yiduals, at least for theiriiaj^rity of them?^ . , r 
,To iny kn6Wl64i^I don't have the most accurate figures to' 
date, so tcarinot quote you precise numbers— but at leasf upon last 
inquiry, it was my impression that the response from the business 
community, and from many of the members of the chamber, l\ad 
been slow and have not been as positive as originally hoped. 

This would, I think, show— that is symptomatic of a lack of real 
commitment, in my judgment,, by enough members of the business 
community in this city. ' : 

Mr. Frazer. Thank you. I have no further questions. 
Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much. 
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John, what is the present thrust of the ufban league now, given 
the high rate of unemployment that you are now experiencing and 
you anticipate with the final phaseout of CETA? 

Mr. Mack- There are several areas that we are attemptmg to 

^"We^have one ■program that has been highly successful, and 
maybe it represents a continuation of the respon»B to the previous 
question. We have a data proce^g data center that has been er- 
tremely successful over a number of years. ^ 

I am sure you are aware of it. The Bank of America, IBM, have 
been in a pajrtneirship arrangement with the Los Angeles Urban 
League. Within the past year, other companies joined. 

We offer four classes. Ther6 is a secretarial word processmg 
class. Systems 3 programing and operations. 

We feel very good about the result achieved, because we are pre- 
pariag people for the computer world. As you well know, that is an 
are?where you are talking about jobs for the futute. 

Our experience has been very successful in not only training, but 
in placing individuals. We £u^e hoping to expand that program and 
that kindA)f program into other areas. . . 

We also! have a couple- of programs where we have specud con- 
tractual rfelationships with other members of the privatesector— 
General Uynancacs, Pomona ' Division, six divisions of ITT Corp^, 
where weteerve as a special recruiter for technical, professional 
and beginning managerial-type personnel for these compames m 
identif^g blacks in pfiurticular when they were not otherwise able 
to idenftfy them, 

yfe/are certainly going to encourage the expansion programs 

sujph^ this. ^ , i 

^y the same token, we also operate a title VU-funded program, 
out of the Pbmona area, that has been rath§r effective. It is one of 
the early pioneering efforts in this community, at least, where we 
work in dose concert with General Dynamics and some other 
ployers, receiving funds through the county of Los. Angeles, and 
have been able to train people as machinist helpers, as electricians, 
and that kind of activity, we would hope, would be contmued and 
hopefully somewhere along the line, be eocpanded. , 

So it is my hope that we are going to be able to contmue working 
both in the private sector, increasing their involvement, but at the 
same time, being able to continue the partnership with govem- 

"^^»use, as I said before, I think government cannot completely 
get out of the business of training and employment. Certamly me 
urban league does have a kind of track record that I thinJt has 
demonstrated that we can effectively team up with the pubhc and 
the private sector. 

Mr. Dymally. Vocational education got a bad name in minority 
communities, because counselors were, prone to push m(»t of the 
' minority students to vocational education. With' the age of technol- 
ogy upon ife, we have to rethink and relpok at that whole concept 
of technical training. I have suggested, from time to tune, that we 
change the word "vocational" t6 "technical," so it sounds more at- 
tractive. ./ 

• ■ . . .-^^'^ ■ ■ 239, • 
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But there is no question my mind, we are moving into a tech- ^ 
noldgical age. i. 

Why is it a program like yours, minus all of the credential teach- 
ers and Ph. D.'s, is so successful, and yet our schools are being 
criticized all the time for not moving in that direction. 

That is a dilemma we face. * . \. 

Mr. Mack. I really think one of the teal differences is that wp 
would work very closely with the business community in planning, 
in shaping the training, curricula, as well as having them involved 
every step of tfie'way with us in physically implementing some of 
the traming, that at the end of the line, they are going to have 
someone who is going to possess the kind of skill, at least the kind 
of beginning skill, that they need in their particular business. , 

I think all too" often in the vocational school in the pul|lic school 
setting, you have counseling, you have framing taking place in iso- 
lation, totally unrelated to the job, • / , V 

I really think that ia a real key and a real missing link here. 
An4 this may well be an area where government can come into 
play in bringing those two together: 

Mr. DymAlly. One of the pioneers in this area is our own Sena- 
tor Bill Greene, who has been moving in this direction. He is going 
to offer some testimony here through his aide, 

I thank you very much for coming. . 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, i,, xt- i!.. 

Mr. Dymally. Our next witness is Mr. Nishmaka. Mr. Nishin- 
aka, for the record, give us yourliame. Would you summarize your 
' testimony, please? 

Do you have any written testimony? 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE NISHINAKA, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL 

SERVICE FOR GROUPS . ^ 

Mr. NiSHIN AKA. N9. , • , . . i. 

y My name, is: George Nishinaka. It is a pleasure this mornmg to 
have £ii opportunity to give testimony before the U.S. House of 
Representatives Committee on tfte District or Ck)lumbia. 

I understkM acting today. Congressman Dymally,: as chairman, 
and distinguish^ ^^banelists here— you are concerned with;^the 
urban centers or cities and their problems. ' 

I should first, for the record, say that I am a social worker. I 
gradj^ied from the University of Southern California School of 
So^l!!^ to this area where we are having this 

nu^^ti^g today. ■ . ^ 

lljfvfeinow been in the field or practiced" for 30 year^; My cur- 
r^ «)rition, I have been there 22 years now, as executive director 
o! AiS^ncy known as Special Service For Groups. It is one of the 
250 Unitedi Way agencies in Los Angeles. i 
'Theiwiirt of interest for thiis particular panel might be special 
' »servi«J^Voup8, or SSG, grew out of the 1943 zoot suit riots here 
V;Hh Ix)^^ So today, though, the agency^ SSG, serves minority ^ 

r^cofamuftityj groups. ^ ^. , ,1 j 1 

It pKO>pes SSG special services in the area of what we call devel-v^ 
opinfiiiil-semces, management services, and research services. 
~ ^^^^eiithat goes through the agency operation, it is a commu;^f > : 
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nity-based, shared-community-controlled endeavor, and we now um- 
brella 16 different programs and projects, mostlv funded by Federal 
funds, State funds, local funds, and private funds. 

1 shodtd also note that 1 have been fbr 6 years pnor the execu- 
tive director of the South Central Area Welfare Planning Council. 
And the south-central area at that time was described as Pico to 
the north, Alam^^ tp the east, Crenshaw to the west, and R6- 
scrantz to the south. 

As you are probably aware, this was the 1965 curfew area during 
the Watts riot r , 

Since I mention that I have been nearly 30 years m conimunity 
service, my comments this morning, and ob|viojisly my opinion, is 
th^it I am convinced now more than ever oTthe findings of the 
Kemer Commission report which, in effect, wis a Presidential com- 
•mission to take a look at the violence in the United States during 

the early sixties. ^ „ x t ti • 

-It was unfortunate at that time that L;B. Johnson, our Presi- 
dent, received that Kemer Commission reportr-but along with the 
happenstance of the time, as you recall— we were engaged in the 
Vietnam war. And I think it distracted 'us from dealing with some 
of the findings of the Kerner Commissioa repoi;t, which were more 
addressed to the domestic concerns and the problems that we hafl 
at that time. ' , t i 

When the Kerner Commission report came out, I think, ven^ 
clearly, that the one msgbr problem, if there Was one m^or prob- 
lem, was racism. , i ^ ^ii n • 

And this conclusion was reached— if you go back to the Oomnais- 
siori report, well-documented— that if racisni is to be dealt with, 
you would have to bring, as they put it, the in- aad out-community 
together. I interpret that to mean some kind of a bridging process 
had to take place to bring together what I /would think would be 
called the establishment on one side, the nqhestablishment on the 
6ther side, the haves on the one end, the have-nots on the other 
end, and the minority and nonminority. ^ - . 

I think they could have gone one step further and might have 
implied, I think, there has to be also some bridging between the 
interminority ethnic groups. v j j 

Now, as you know, the antipbvertjj program was launched, and 
that every program, be it health service, social service, educational 
serviqe, they would have tp have built in what they called commu- 
nity action or community involvement, ,j v 

ButI don't think they went the one step further they could have 
gone at that time, and that is to demand that in that conimunity 
involvement, they involve the various different communities, so 
that there (would be interaction that i think the Kerner Commis- 
sion report was trying to recommend. - 

It is also unfortunate that all the problems that ^our committee 
is concerned about obviously grew out of over a period of 150 years. 

And yet, m a short 15 years of the antipovertv program and 
other programs, they miraculously expect to have all of those prob- 
lems irradicated or resolved. 

I personally think that is unfair. 

Unfortunately, I also think the current national direction is 
wrong. I think it is wrong because I don't think we are addressing 
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this problem of racism. As you recall, that report grew out of the 
study of violence, and violence in this country, the report said, the 
hase is racism* 

My prediction, I think, at this point here, with what is happ^- 
ing is that things are jgoing to get a lot worse, and it is going to 
take and act of the national will if anything is going to happen to 
turn this around, if we are to survive. . , 

I really believe we were oyi track. We are really gettmg off track 

now* ■ , ^, ' 1 -i. • 

In fact, I think we are getting on a whole new track. I think it is 
unfortunate that we in the United States of America tend to swing 
like a pendulum one way then the other, overcompensating eaph 
time. Because \ don't think it is an either/or kind of question. 

As an example, I remember even during the antipoverty pro- 
gram, the questions were like profei^sionally trained versus un- 
trained people doing the work. Or that honethnic minority .versus 
the etiwiic minority. State versus Federal. The pendulum kept 
Swingingwone way then the other. . , t 

I think it is all wrong. I think it should be down the middle. I 
think it takes both. It is a matter of how you merge- and team 
them. Because I think logic tells us what the facts are; as an exam- 
ple right now, the 50 States in our country are unequal in their 
resources, either be it dollars that they can put together, or in 
human resources. Z J i 

No. 2, the United States of America, bemg :a constitutional 
nation, there are certain rights and freedoms that are guaranteed 
to us. Freedom of religion, free speech, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of the press. ' . . r j c 

I think one other implied certainty in practice is freedom ot 

movement. ' - ^ ^ r 

This means that we have people, U.S. citizens, moving from one 
point geographically in our country to another geographic location, 
which we call migration. 

Nov, interestingly, and I think correctly, whenever anything 
happens between ty^ro States, across State political bounjiaries, geo- 
graphically or otherwise, we call that interstate. . 

As soon as that happens, the Federal Government, for good rea- 
sons, feels that they have a prime responsibility. In the ^rea of 
communication, radio, television, you have the FCC. If it is airlines 
that travel interstete, you have the FAA. 

And when you think in terms of national defense, we have AT for 
the Army, AF for Air Force, and >I for Navy. - 

So that time and again when we talk about interstate happen- 
ings, the Federal Government has a prime responsibility. ^ 

Again, people, U.S. citizens, all of us^ we have that freedom of 
movement. I, myself, being of Japanese ancestry, bom in this coun- 
try, but my parents came from Japan, ^have a special interest rela- 
tive to the Asian community in the United States. ^ . 

Right now, it is immigration, but after that, there is a lot of mi- 
gration taking place within our country. 

But one fact is that right now, for every four persons coping mto 
this country as a new immigr>ant, one is an Asian. 
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So countries— and here -I am talking about the rural ar^a, the 
faiap country— movement of people to the cities, and the ittte|^t?ite 
movement that takes place. -'^-' ^y^-r '^' 

I think that U.S. citizens, we as individuals, have needs, we hiave 
problems, and we have more needs. As we carry this from one 
point to another, there are health nieeds, social service needs, edu- 
cational needs. 

In some way or another to tell the States the respective States, 
that this is your problem, that it is not ours anjrmore, and the 
States begin to say— well, at tjiis point, since they Bre residing in 
your State, that is your problem, that is not my problem anymore. 

I think inherently there is something very definitely wrong. At 
least tor me, it makes no logic. ; ' ^ 

I think b^use of this, the current^ack that we seemingly are 
moving on could very well f^l. And I think the manifestation will 
Hegin to show when again <Pe people, our citizens, begin to die of 
^aiuL&trition, the people, our citizens, become more ignorant.r.The 
citizens begin to die of diseases. And people and citizens dying 
more because of violence. And it goes on and on. 

I think to turn it around we have to think again in the worth of 
the individual; we have to think in terms of the worth of the indi- 
vidual who is our citizen. We have to share responsibility and re- 
80ur($e8. • 

As the Kemer Commission soJclearly stated, we have to bridge 
the in Mid out. ^ 

From this— I have read your report of last year—^the deliberation 
of your committee, one concept tl^t was commg out, which I would 
support— because I think we need something that has tiiat kind of 
focus and charisma, if that might be the word, and that was the 
concept of the Marshall plan for U.S. cities. 

Because if we understand what the Marshall plan did for foreign 
countries after the War, and how the Marshall plan.has been con- 
ceptualized and used in other areas outside our own country, it 
means that whenever there is somethinjg that is lagging and we 
have to catch up, you have to do something with the rear wh6&l if 
it is to catch up with the front wheel. 

This has been said many, many times. If that is the concept of 
the Marshall plan, I think for the cities of the United States^ 
unless something very special is done in these cities, I don't think 
you will solve the problem of first bringing in the out communities, 
you won't solve the problem df racism, and yw won't solve the 
problem of violence^ . 

My last remark in closing is public versus private. Lately, I have 
heard "private" spoken so often, and I have a lot of my colleagues 
with nonprofit private organizations,, and they think this is now 
going to be our turn, because we arei going to turn to the private 
sector. But I think, as I understand it, the private sector you are 
talking about is the private profit sector. 

I am concerned about the private nonprofit sector, because that 
is the sector that I represent. 

And again, if and when— and I truly hope soon— that we can 
b^iii to turn it around and get back on track, to be concerned with 
individuals; be concerned with sharing our responsibilities, and 
truly bridging the in and out commimities. 
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I h6jp0 M that process not only the public agencies, biit aliw the 
private ^gStaies and within it the term "CBO's'!, have teconferveiy 
popular, standing for community-based organizations, the noiiprofit 
community-based organizations, are written in so that they Imve.a 
significant roU( to pUiy in the resolutions of the problen^ and con-;; - 
cems I think that your committee has been concerned abouti ' ^ 

Thank you.: •/ . ^ ^ 

Mr. DYMAiiY^MrU3^i8hinaka,^^A couple of questions. First, w0 
would be pleiaAiifl^if yoii would like to submit a written statement to 
the committee at sonifef^futtii* time. . 

[The information follows:] ^ 

ThsSSGStory ^ ^1 ' 

The genesis of the SSG Story is found in the 1948 "Zoot Sirit Riot" in Loe Angeies 
when the community responded with an initial Communis Chest allocation of 
$250,000 and established the U>b Angeles Youth Project . 

Although th6 Project provided miny' of the traditional services and coordmation, 
the failure of its first year experience to meet one of the Project's mmor cbiectives 
of reaching the "hard-to-reach" indicated tHttt a new service was needed. TOe suc- 
cessful youth* project demonstration of the^ Special Service Unit of reaching the 
hard-to-reach gang members justified in 1952 its program continuation and incorpo-, 
ration as Special ServiceTor Groups, Inc. ' ... , ^ ■ 

Today, SSG is a multifunded research and development agenpy^ providing its spe- 
cial service in program development, fiscal inapagpMiitrfiinaii^her specialized tcch- 
rnical assistance to' community groups enhancing the dfevel^ment m commumty 
based highly innQV^^ve demonstration projeSs and testing out new service deUvery;; 

land training models. : ! , . i. rticsr^'' 

I There are many SSG stories; however, the highlights of these m retrospect of SSU 
evolution and developnient over a 30-year period are «s/ollo^^^ ^ 
1945— Special Service Unit was established with a budget of $25,000. . , * 
1952— The Unit was incorporated |» Special Service for Groups, IncMWith Heman 
Stark as Chairman of the Board and Leslie Eichelbei«er as Executive 

1959-George M. Nishinakaoodn^ SSG as Executive Director following the return 
ment of Leslie Eichelberger. ^ > - ^ ^ i 

1961- PSadena Project was launched marking first SSG contrartuad -senoce 
agreement with an ormiization, other than the Los Angeles Community Chest, the. 
Pasadena Community Plaining Council. • V- 

1962- SSG nrpve<rto 2400 South Western Avemie^^^ ,: . ^ 
1968--Partwa^ House Project funded by thetSShto Youth Authority estab- 

lish^/i^ the ifirst time SSG"*8 acceptance of mjblic funds under a contractual serv- 

^^UmTpUiCemeiit Project was established with iL[niversity ^Southern C^^ia 
School of S6c^ Work, enabling Community Ghj^^bu<teted funds t^^ 
used for the first time specificcdly for trainlhg. Of,the 10 units at USC, ^.umt 
became the one and only one under a^rivAt^a^ricy auspices with pnvate.funds 
from the then Loe Angeles Commumjy Chest ' \ ^ , ^ ^'^t r^^jt 

1964--I)elinquency Prevention ClflSc, estabhshed with funds torn the President s 
Committee on Youth Crime and Delinquenpy via the Youth' Opportunities Board, 
making SSG's acceptance for the first time of federal funds. ^ 

1964--SSG received Uie 1965 Special Award firom the Cahforto State Delinquen- 
cy Preventioit Commission in recognition, of its outstanding cojatobution in 19b4 to 
the prevention and control of delinquency. ^V. ^. m 

SSG established Board policies which dehneated the following objectives: 

(1) To develop new kinds of relationships with "grass-root^ groups and private 
and public funcfing organizations; (2) To meet community needs With program devel- 
opmentfid capabUities which utilizes the concept of flexibility in^the expansion of 
ffiG service dv developing research and demonstration project; (3) To recruit Boara 
members who can eflfectively fund raise for 1^; and (4) To incorporate mto each 
orocram quiity,groi>*th and competitive salaries. j 

ft)eration E«ape String launched with OEO "antipoverty" funds which provided 
an opportunity for SSG to help in the development of th^ Sons of Watts Commumty 

^1%?!^!^G purchased from Portels House, Inc. progertjr located at 1188 South 
Bronson Avenue as first acquisition of real property oy SSG. 
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1968— Property at South Bronsdn Avenue named "Randall HouseTin memcyT ; . 
Paul M. Randall. Mr. Randall Bad financially assisted during the earjy l^.'O s in i .. ■ 
tiating SSG's camp program. The^outh Development Foundation which he also es-. 
tablished has continued'to financially support annually SSG's high potential special . 
demonstration programed " % . v j ^ * j 

Project Hopelessness td Leaderships aka Operation Hope, was approved lor fund- 
ing by the National institute .pC Mentail Health as a 5-year sjjecial research-trammg 

^Bassett Youth Service Bureau was Jaundred wjth funds provided under the Gali- 
fomia State Youth Service 'Bureau Act. Baasett You^K Service Bureau was the first 
in Los Angeles County and orie of four' in the State of Cfilifomia. .... 

1969— SSG Core -Administrative and DevelftpmeftV staff was established with 
United Way funds which Was a new way of utilizing totally United Way funds by a 
community bfaed scfcial service agency for research and develpapental purposes. 

1970— TOperatibn Student Action launched with a grant fronpYouth Development 
and Delinquency Prevention Administration as a reserach tngnlng project, involy- : 
ing 7.2 Cal-State students and 5 Los Angeles County Prot)attdirBi8trict^Offici», * * 

Project Arriba was launched in South El Monte with a grant frbm^.the C^Ufomia'. 
Council on Criminal Justice involving funds. from the U:S; D^partme^ijt of Justice 
and the California Youth Authority. , - -j^'^ ' • 

Adopt-A-Family, Inc:, established affiliation with SSG. ' ' ' 

Yellow Brotherhood; inc., also established affiliation with SSGr Yellow Brother- 
hood Center opened at l227 -Crenshaw Boulevaf^. 

SSG received a Project Deyieloppient grant from HEW Rehabilitation Services Ad- ' 
ministration to develop plans for a Residential Prfe-KeWase and Training Center. 

Project Culver as a joint program with Culver Gity Policy pepartment dealing 
with drug knowledge and abuse aniortg. elementary school children was launched 
with CaJAfornia Council on Crimindl Justice (CCCJ) funds. ' . ' 

SSG /Institute, "Special Delivery and Training Approaches for Institutional 
Change\in the TO's" was held at the Ambassador Hotel with over 200 persons at- 

^Etoar^ of Counselors established with a charge to advite-and counsel^'SSG Board- 
officerski^d directors with regards to SSG goald and objectives. 

197l4Sons of watt's O.R. Assistance and Rehabilitation Project was'l^unched 
with funds from HUD. Los Angeles City's "Model Cities" prtgram. SSG maitttam^ 
a subcontractual agreement for fiscal management and technical assistance with 
Sons of Watts Community Enterprise, Inc. . ^ * . * • * 

The Asian American Social WorkerV Demonstration Project fo» Asian Americans 
was launched with a research and planning grant from Social Rehabilitation Serv-« 
» ice of HEW. The project had operational offices in Los Angeles, San Frandisco and 
^ Seattle, making it the first interAate prdgram for SSQ. ^ ' . . „ j 
Eight Charter Members installed as SSG Board of Counselors at first joint Board 

— 1l72^The Asiarf ' America^ Community Mental Health'.Ti^aining Center was 
iateichedwith'a. research training grant from NIMH- The uniqueness of this centec 
was that it was to l?e community based and controlled. • ' . " ; ; >' ■ . . 
•■ 4973— The Asian*^ American. National Mental Health,Coalitioh wds launche<J with 
a research-demonstration grant from the Minority Center of NIMH, making it. the 
first National Program for SSG. • ' - u • 

Operation Hope began its second generation demonstration program by incorpo- 
rating refinenwnts from the initial project including the further developjneiltVM a 
unique relationship with Loyola-Manrmount University. \ c * 

George M. Nishinaka, Executive Director, received the Koshlarid Award for out- 
standing professional contribution to the planning and administration of programs 
in California. . i . . , 

1974?:^The Bassett Youth Service Bureau, a youiii diversionary program. re<»iyed 
Generai;Bevenue'^aring funds from Los Angeles County to continue its service to 
the San Gabriel Valley. * ^ oc./^ r i ' 

The Los Angeles Community Design Cent^ contracted with SSG for fiscal man- 
agemtf^tand programhdevelopment servicers. >. ?• ^ . j . ' . kt it 

Asian American Mefital Health Researql^ Center was funded by the National In- 
stitute of Mental HealUi to estai{>lish thel^.f^p'National Asian Amencan Mental 
Health Research Center\ < » ^ * » ■ ' 

1975^ccupational THferapy Training and Education Program develoned, in con- 
junction with the Califorrtia JTouth Homes, to ppvide work "readiness assistance" 
to gfroup home residents. ♦ 





1976—1116 Pacific AA^HHi^H|ibarch Project received funding thtt)u^h the 
the AdminiBtration on A^^|HBpHe needs of*PaCif}c/ Asian elderly .within v^]> 
iouB ethnic communities^T^^P^R^^r^ * , 

• Thd New Pioniffer MexSS!^fm!t^ was establjjhed to serve the mental 
heailth needs cf'ihe burgeonin?»liffi»an population in the Los Angeles area. 

SSQ wte awarded a contract by the National Institute of Mental Health ttj deter- ^ 
mine criteria for development of effective Public Service Announcements tarried 
atHhe Pacific/ Asian communities. ^ ^ ^ j * ^ ' 

19777^SSG celebrated its 25th anniversary with a week of workshops aiwi. inBet- 
' ingB that oVer 1,000 people attended. * » , * ' , 

Th^.CompjUnity Pest Control Project which provides coctatwich control services to 
loW-income households^was established. , «^ . * i 

19'78--Project Chance, a Comprehensive Employment and Traimng Act work ex- 
perience prejfect, wab established to serve 75 disadvantaged resid(pnts of the City of 

LbdAngel^. ^ v, ^' , t.Mj 

The We8t,1|lyd. XIhild Development Center was funded to serye preschool children 
0^ working piS^nts. ' , ■ _ 

'The Multi*Cultural Oral History Project- designed to record the reminiscences of, 
eiHy redderits of the area was initiated with a multi-ethnic staff, , 

1979^Six new projects were established: Formalized Re-entry Evaulation ^d 
Educatidn^FREE) to serve ex-offenders; Landscaping, Agriculture and Natural De- 
vclbpment (LAND) to train gardeners and beautify the conMiiunity;*Pacifi^ Asian 
Alcoholism Commission to provide technical assistance to service providers; Paafic/ 
Asiwi National Mental Health Research Center; Pacific/ Asian Elderly Itesource 
Center to provide information and assistance througout the counhy; 'tod Salud y 
SeguricUd to provide health and pi^Sety infbr^tion to_low-income Hispamic commu- 

1980— the Pacific Asiaa Alcohol Research Project was initiated. This was the first 
federally funded project to investigate Asian and Pacific Islander alcohol use pat- 
^ terns in the nation/ " , ' . ^t^'.t * i 

The LAND Project was expanded to train and seiT^e residents of East Los Angeles. 

State funding for enriched nutrition for children at the Y^est Blvd. Child Peyelop- 
ment Center was secured. • .. \ , , * r» ^ « ' 

The-SSG Symposium, "Thinking Forward in the 80V was held at the Poitofiiio 
Inn. Board; staff and selected scholars, joined to provide direction for SSG in the 

. Mr. DyMallV. At your, request, we will send this "transcript to 

• you for your review. ' - . 

Second, could you comment on, the testimony giyen this morning 
by the district attorney's office on youth gangs? : : 

Mr, "^^ISHINAKA. Well, first of aUv with n[iari^ 
I do not disagree. But always what happen^ is that that is oBtly one 
. side of the story. There, is the oth^r side of the story, too. 

As far as dealing with gangs, violent gangs, my experience goes 
back, to the.l930*s and the 1940's, as I was one of the Japahese 
: Americans living in Los Angeles, we were evacuated, relocated <lb 
assembly , and relocation centers during World War II, before I 
went into military service, and we had gangs in these camps, and 
we had to deal with them. , , , j 

^ ^Gne of the ccmcepts we used at that ,tufi9e was to take the leadenT 
themselves and put them ri^t on our staff, and for the first liiQej v 
we started to solve some bf-6ur problems. / v ^ " 

■ What I am trying to say .here is I hear so often today people talk 
, about the gang phenomena, and I will admit, it has not gotten any 
better. It has gotten worse; much more violent. 

We .have use of handguns, compared* to back in the 1940 s when 
zip gunsi were maybe the* artifacts, jmd chains and knives. So it is 
much more leth^ 'nfiw: But it'is like when I hear they are invent- 
ing the Wheel again, and I am trying to avoid that by saying that 



the phenomenon— we live with it, here in Lbs Angeles— from ba£k 
'Un the 1930*8 and maybe beyond. ■ . 

' But my recollection is then and up. And some of the thmgs^tnat 
we;^eard this morning in testimony to* do with the haf dcore, as 
w^ described, and if they are the ones who are leading, and areA 
the real violent, something obvibuslv has to b^e done with that indi- 
vidual or that group, somehow- brother to gef control. * v 
^ But just doing that, obviously— and I think he implied that— that 
alone won't solve the problemV because the problem that peirn^tes 
within the eommunity'is more of whatl wds tajking about; aafi we 
have in this country the probtem of the haVes and the have-nots. 

And many peoplff have been trying to puU it together. But what I ^ 
''am also saying is we are getting off on a new track— I think we are 
movihg in a different direction of widening that gap rath^ than 
' closing it. And-that is in the area of economics. » i. 

Now, beyond (economics, *;ian[a in^jhis cqjmtry, since that is our 
^system, it affects everything.' It wi^. effect education. And I heard;: 
other testimony about education, tlfe plan |hat they are attempting 
to put together here in thte south-ceritjal argav,.,. 

However, if you read the newspaper this mortxijig, the movement 
in dur public education progrjtfh, bec*^ of the lack of fundS) is 
^x&ctly in the reverse way. What has happenfed sOready m our 
cities, there is already tremendous overcrowding in our schools. 
'And he speaks about 600 per elementary. ■ t 

Tliere are scJiQols th^t have two and three times that;inLos An-, 
geles. And the ^oblem thai^.ti&ey have'is again want <tf Illation, 
they are almost preyented £roji>' building' new schools 

So what are you Tgoing to do?^ 

Mr. Dymally. Wright? 
e Ms. Wright. Thank you. Mr. Nishinaka, could you e^pl^- pre- 
cisely what ybtir organization does in terms of working -with 
groups, what specifically some of your programs are? 

Mr. NisHiNAKAVSure. ^ ' ^- . 

By history, and again this agency Vas created^^started its work 
/ JbackMi^e 1940's, and at that time It was a ode-service agency, 
*bne siiigfe service. ' . . 

It^wis service to youngstera^ who bj^ame^delinquent and be- 
longed to what we call gang grbiips. 

i< Today, as I |||>ntioned, we have moved from that. The groups are 
no Ipnger the delinquent groups. .T]hey are minority groups— 
hfetorically since we work iMi minorra^ Community. 

And that aras at that timplouth central and, east central, which 
mei&*the miaok community and the Hispanic community. We are 
stilFconcerned agth delinquency prevention. . .^ • 

Howfever, be«6ase in a number of years we have become Jhistpri- 
daily working in minority communities, currently we work '^1^ , in 
the Asian community.' , . , , i i"* ' 

So our program is -sort of one-third Asian, one-third black, one- 
tMrd Hispanic. ;^ * ■ , • , . , 

* T}» special service, SSG special service is one developmental 
service, which means that#e Jjteff that we have for community 
mftibrity groups begin to wor^n problems that they are con- 
.cer-ned with-, -Either in the he^th field or social ^rvice field, those 
'^egjtthe^ W^ we work wit%ome focus. They identify a prob- 



lem, and they know^ the problem, because the^ knoW they are hurt- 
ing. ' ' • t ' ' ' '■ r 

But what they don*t know is'^rii^t to do next. And this is where 
we try to help them. We try to them to narrow dipvQly because^* 
in many instancies, the problem that' is hurting them yould take^ 
millions of dollaurs to deal with. W r ' ^ ' 

Arid right , now, and for some years in the' past, you a^e really 
usually talking about something in the $100;000 to $2()0,00(V brackr: 
ets to deal with these problems in terms of funding potentials. ^^T 

So we gear down to a problem area that becofaies more manage^ ^ 
able. We then, with the commui^xty groups, hel|» thern tb ^i^yeb^ 
fundable proposal,, which we cai submit— ife have to locate 'i^fehere, 
and then submit, and -then do whatever is necessary, to get that ^ 
proposed funded. Some people call that grantsmanship, go^d gran^^ 

manship. , ' ' . V '^"/ * 

. Once it Is funded, onfe differencQi' in our ;Orgaifization. miggt 
that we write into the pjoposaj to manage thp; project or pro^fiTOj 
80 that that is the next servicfe we provide,^ia pajul^igemej^t'^^i^cle , 
, beyond iiscal management. "'^ f ' i 

* We provide the broad spectrum of msuaagement ^rvice \»rhich^^? 
will be like technical assistance injterms of hiring people, etifcefer^ : 
etcetera. " • " ■ - .Mit- ' <i 



And I thinkrtliis is important, "because we have found W pur e^ 
periepce that if yoU dp not: provide this sejjvicS after you develop; 
the program, what could halppen^ and it does hap^n often— is that : 
people cannot learn managing over th^ w^kend.-And Con^uent^ 
ly, what happens is mismanagement, and the whol€i^>project epul^i^ 
. terminate. . ■ . / :. t ■ J^^'-''i, kM 

The last part that we do is research serviced, because of the facty 
that many of pur prefects are research prpject|^ So 3Ve *o deyelojjrg 
mental work, management work, and reseafch.* • - ^ . :! 
' The other thread that runs through out operatioi^is that ^ are 
community based. So that in each one of the prcgects there is an 
establishment agency, but working with a compiumty grpUfP which 
is a nonestablishmeht entity; we share the r^esponsibility. - 

Although we take the le^al and fiscal responsibility, the program 
in its future development iEuad how it is run pretty much is in the 
hands of the community group. Thajt is what SSG or specifi4 service 
group does. ^ ^ r • * « 

Ms. Wright. Are most of the programs that you work with feder- 
ally^ funded or is there a^ mix between Federal, State, and local 
funding? ; * - - . 

- Mr. NisHiNAKA. No; it is Federal funds to four departments,. It is 
State funds, city, county funds. -In some instances, local funds obvir 
' bilsly are funds that cqme as block grants to the State ^tl dowh to 
thcL local goxprnment units, and then we in turn receive them as 
' contracts. And also private funds. ' 

We are a Community^.Chest-United Way agency. So we also have 
C;iprivate funds involved. It is-a mjaltifunded agency. 
^ Ms. Wright. What do you see as the future of your organization 
and the programs you are working with in Rght of the^budgetrcutr 
ting efforts at the Federal levjl, proposition 13 at the State level, 
' and other cutbacks ait other levels? 
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Mr..Ni8HiNAKA. We have already been affected. We are obviously 
not immune from all t»e different budget cuts and thmgs that are 
happening dnd ^ happen even more. However— and agam, we 
have not reisolved the problem. I wi|h I could state right now we - 

But at least we^h^ a plan.^Ve have this plan— fortunately for, 
I think/ our particular organization, we were at the end of our -^5th 
year, which takes us a few years back. We obviously had to think 
tf >i?hat we were going to do the next 25 years, and that led to our 
beginning to plan what are we going to do in the\1980 s? ^ ^ 

I would say there are anany things. One. new development for 
us— and it is only for us, is how perhaps we have conceptualized 
our own model. I think it is important because of the economic sit- 
iiation; we have to move to what is commonly called economic de- 
velopment. *: " V. M.U i. 

' Ift other words, in some way, we have an agency, the agency that 
I direct. There are a number of projects and programs, lb in 
number, dbing everything from testing for pregnancy to research 
smdies on 'Asian elderly. Minority is the other thing that threads 

^^However, other than our operational entity, which is to do, and I 
fluote here, ''missionary operation," because the very community 
tbM we serve cannot pay for those servicesUheniselves. bo;ithat 
over here, we have to develop a new entito which is economic de- 
velopment, which means, in our case, we Havejto develop some en- 
tities that will join the for-profit venture area/ ' 

And this is not going to be an easy thing. But again, as I say, it 
is*npthing new. And let me just cittf you 8i fe^ examples, just m 
ease l donit get this point across. , 

I notice right in the Japanese community many jjears ago- and 
* even today, the Japanese Language 3tostitute win buy a piece ot 
land and build, in front a bunch of store fronts. .So they will have 
grocery stores; and barbfershops, and whatever. And in the b^ck is 
the school they ^nin. •* ^ / . _ 

So the profi£ from the rental— the facilities up in the front, 
really subsidized a nonprofit language^ institute * or school in the 

' back ■ 

I think a lot of thise— the Elks, these lodges that you< see around/ 

J notice many of them in the past uSed to hav€i buildings right on 
the corner, and right on thfe comer would be the bank, and then 
the barbershops, other kinds of stores. But upstairs is the club- 

think that is a nonprofit ^ntity, but they get the rent off the 
-first floor to support theit progjiram on*the second ^floor. 

You carry that even further and you have, I tMnk, universities, 
ajti I think the University of Washington would lie a good exam- 
ple, a nonprofit institution, but they owq a good part of Seattle. I 
am sure the profitairom tjiat help support the school. 

I think you have good old Howard Hughes, who sometime way 
. back made it possible for the Hughes Tool Co. to be owned by Re- 
search Institute in Florida, and they are supportedby those fundS. 
*; Spgifcids An idea of making— it is really earning iffoney in the pri- 
vate^ector, but turning those profits around and connecting them 
with the nonprofit end ihaf.has to.|o missionarj^ work to providp 
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health and social services. If you can follow that model I just de- 
/scribed* 

' I am saying everybody can do this. But again, our particular or- 
ganization, Uie name ''spedal'^ is very appropriate, ^nore than ever 
today, in tihat by "special," we mean we iiave to do the thing t|iat 
is special if it is to pioneer in this area. We liave to pioneer and try - 
to see if we can meet the current challenge! of cutbacks and the di- 
rection that, if you want to call it, the country is moving in. 

Not that we agree with it. But it is a fact that is happening. We 
have to first of all survive. But I say survival is not adequate or 
good enough. You have to survive, but ygu also have to grow and 
continufe to ^ow. 

And only if you have survival and growth will you be sucdessful. 

Ms. Wright. Thank you. That's all my questions. 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Frazer? . 

Mr. Frazer. Mr. Nishinakdi you quoted the Kemer report and 
you said racism was the bakis of uie problems of America. By 
racism," did you mean racism among the valgus ethnic gi^oups 
versus the majority of the population, or the majority of the^popu- 
lation, basically whites, against ethnic groups as ^ block? 

Mr. NiSHiNAKA. Actually institutional racism that has built up 
over many, many years. It has become institutionalized. Sometimes 
very— what is the word — perhaps there was design in it, 1 don't 
know. I tend to believe maybe there was Jio design. But regardless, 
because of the fact that the in and out were not tc^ether, little by 
little, things begin tQ build, ^d you have then an institutionalized 
racism operating. ' ' * 

You still don't understand. I will give you an example, perhaps, 
one I am familiar with. ' ^ 

Interestingly, in the Federal Government, you submit proposals 
for funding. But from way, way back, for instance, likib research 
proposals, and you £ound this in* many instance^ you haVe what 
they call peer review. . . 

Nowy the peer review, because it has been goiiig on for a long 
time, you can imagine the kind of composition of that peer review 
group. * * , i. . . 

It does not have any minority representation^^ethriic^ minority. It 
is nonminority ethnic representation on the peer panel. Then tech-, 
nical thingii come up like, well, we cannot fund research proposalsi^ 
if they don't have what you call a track record. 

And yet, the new immigrant group, or the minority in great 
measure, do not have that track record, they just arrived on the 
scene. It doesn't mean they don't have the research knowledge or 
the contribution to make. But those proposals going into those com- 
mittees, it is - not too surprising that hardly any proposal ^submitted 
by minorities ever get funded. 

And that was going on for years and years and years until really 
very recently. There has been a lot of surfacing of this issue that I 
speak of, challenging the people who pull these committees togeth- 
er — their understanding and actually acceptance or concurrence of 
this phenomenon that occurs. 

You begin to see this committee with minority representatives. 
And for the first time^ you are beginning to get ethnic minority 
proposals getting funded and so forth. 
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So when you say how dpes racism operate, or how does institu- 
tionalized racism operate, it is a phenomenon. 

I wish I could teU you it started from Mr. Jof. Dokes. But ^t 
doesn't go that way. It operates because of the fact that the non- 
Sritv P«hap8 even bV number, but by definition-I ^ using 
t^e woSd Srit^ acti^y-it is the people with the short end 
of the deal, they are discriminated against, et cetera, et cetera. 

SoH^e the minority I am speaking about But m munte^ 
overall minority, and also they have not been the first ones here 
.^dToriSquently, whoever laid down those rules and how it works, 
it gets institutionalized in favor of the nonethnic minorities. 

Can you now understand what I was trymg to say.' 

Mr. Fhazee. Yes, sir. f , . 

Mr Dym>»1l\!V Thank you very much, M)-. Nishinaka. _^ . ■ 

Oiiir next wiSness is Mr. William Rob^tsoriT execmive-seeretary— 
of the Los Angeles County Federation of Labor. _ 

Bill ^uld you identify yourself for the record? We will enter 
your ^mtten statement into the record. You can summarize your 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ROBERTSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARYr 
tSuRER, LOS ANGELES COUi^T FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. " 

Mr. Robertson. My name is. Bill Rol^i:teon. I am the ex^^^ 
secretary-treasurer, Los Angeles County Federation of Ubor, AFL- 
CIO- 1 am plbased to be here this morning. . r „ 

The AFL-CIO has long advocated revitalizing the urban centers. 
If I may. Congressman, I would like to read my statement. 

There is^little doubt that the urban areas of our Nation are 
facing ^rious-almost insurmount^ble-preblems. These pig^r^ 
are rlmdly worsening and, from our standpomt,in the AFL-CIU, 

?Jey S?ot be solv^ by the ^^^^^^^^^'^P^ ^l^'^^^T 
to be committed to a program of further aggravating the difficulty 
bv euttine programs which are important to the cities. 
^ffaSf it Tout belief that programs provided for the p(»r and 
for workLie people, closely linked to the cities and local govern- 
mLT ^^^eS have been destroyed in recent budget cuts so the 
Reagan administration can spend what it ^^nts on deferise. 

We are not opposed to defense spending, but not at the expense 
of the people of this Nation. . fV,o FpHpml 

' We believe there are three major areas m which the Federa^ 
Government can concentrate to relieve many of 5je^,"«»?",PT^^ 
lems that our cities must ll^e. We must be committed to housing, 

'TS'trlrare'taree-l^^^^ 

build a significant program to save our urban areas. If the Gwern- 
ment doein't, I believe that we will face insurmountable problems 
S^verS and blight and it may be possible, once a,:ain, that we 
will see the urban violence that plagued the sixties. 

ASc?n^ economic policies that deal effectively and equita- 
bly with the causes of inflation and the weaknesses that prolong 
unerploySent. Such policies may base any sharing of austenty m 



the fight against inflation on the ability to sacrifice, and hot 
demand even more sacrifice from those who know only austerity. 

They also must indude adequate resources to provide needed in- 
vestment in specific industrial and geojgraphicfid sectors within an 
overall employment program. 

Based on these key principles, the AFL-CIO supports economic 
policies that reduce interest rates, reduce unemployment and use 
an effective combination of tjeur^eted taxing and expenditure pro- 
grams to reverse the damag^ caused by inflation and unemploy- 
ment / ' V . 

These are the major troublemakers in an urban environment- 
inflation and uniemployD^ient— and the Federal Government cannot 
turn Its back on these problems. 

In the area of housing, it is important for Government to be in- 
volved in pxpft^^^^g aiinply nf Inw. and ^^middle-income^housing 
to alleviate the housing shortage 'that is driving up prices and 
rents. > 

We must reduce mbrtj^sige interest rates that provide below-: 
market interest rate mo^ages for low- and middle-income buyere. 

We must encourage home mortgage financing by union pension 
funds invested in long-tOTir fixed-payment mortgages guawmteed 
by the Government. ^ ^ : ' 

We must discourage the Nconviersion of rental housing structures 
to condominiums in tight housing markets. 

This should be the ^^jor ttoust of Government, to make sure 
that housing is made avfidlable-to those in the low- and middle- 
income brackets and to insure, that they get that housing with a 
fair interest rate, giving them the immediate ability to pay for ade- 
quate shelter. ' / _ 

In the areas of transportation, we face serious problems in Los 
Angeles because there will come a time that we will not be able to 
deal with the high cost of gasoline. 

It is unecononfical for a working m^ or woman to operate a 
motor vehicle here at this time and, if gasoline should go to $2 or 
$3 a gallon, it will be almost impossible to use a car. 

What we should have been doing for years is developing an ade- 
quatis transportation systen^ probably of the fixed-rail variety. 
During the Carter administrftion, there was a commitment to de- 
veloping this kind of system and the start was going to be the 
downtown people mover. 

This project, since the advent of the Reagan administration, has 
been scrapped. This is of m£gor significance to us because the down- 
town people mover was going to be thQ cornerstone of a . mass trans- 
portation system in this city, starting with a rail line out the Wil- 
shire corridor through Hollywood to the San Fernando Valley. 

These programs are no longer viable* because of the restraint on 
the Federal budget. Los Angeles is now caught in the trap of rely- 
ing on the automobile almost .exclusively for its transportation 
h^ds. This is not an enviable position for any city in this country. 

Once again, it is the Government's job to insure that we have the 
ability to construct adequate transportation systems. The ability to 
move around. of£en determines one s ability to get a job. Hundreds 
don't have adequate transportation and this means— at least for 

• ■ - - • ' . . ■ ■ ''c ■■ ■ ■ 
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Los Angeles— the creation of a transportation system that is not in 

^'RSuSnT^employment and rebuUding the economy are prob- 
ablTtheTrrpSe goals that should be set by Government , to 
tvoW the probW that we have been tafiang about Busi- 

ness labor and the Government should participate in ajemdustn- 
SSti^board as a fjrst step to bring about this remdustnahzation 

^'uiSr this reiiidustrialization board, a reconstruction finance 
corporation would invest public and private funds m necessary 

"SJe^'SSS 'ivSSient tax credits, or other business tax 
changes targeted to where they are most urgently needed. 

ThiRrc should be alloted an additional $5 biUion to encourage 
new industries that have difficulty obtaining necessary fmancmg; 
and assist older industries with special capital needs for moderniza- 
tion, expansion and restoration of their ^o^f^'i^'^ Th_ 
Once again, transportation is important for the job PictureJ^he 
Nation's transportation network needs to be upgraded for people 
and goods to move more efficiently. . 
"Rmlroads, highways, port facUities, and airports are m desperate 

"^rba^^Iass^SJ^it systems need to be extended and modernized 

^T^^^rff infrastructure of sewers, water systems, streets and 
bridges needs to be renewed. Public investment of this nature 
. 'w^puld greatly improve economic efficiency and potential output of 

' goods and services. , , ■ r ■ 4.-~„ 

There should be a thorough review and analj^is of exiting in- 
vestment tax incentives in the light of remdustnalization go^. 
'•Thl capital gains exclusion, rapid depredation, oil depletion allow- 
an&PSid investment tax credits hav^ all been enacted as tax m- 

h^l&^i^s'^rsl dollars are lost through these provi- 
sions,, aii"d;i^ls. time to restudy their value to the f onomy 

Thd unemployed men and women who cannot find iobs m the 
private sector should- be put to work on the various pukic senace 
knd public works projects that expand the services and facilities 
needed for a healthy economy. ^ . „ 

' The skills and abilities of the unemployed must be put to produc- 
tive purposes and not g6 wasted. These programs can be tareetedjto 
increase^ply and economic efficiencies m key areas which cr^ 
.ates tihe dual goal of decreasing unemployment while helping the 

^^fhSe should be expanded training programs for adult workers 
and- youth in the urban areas. These .trammg programs should pro- 
vide new job skills and lead to advanced employment opportunities. 

We believe, however, given the nature of the Reaganadministra- 
tion that the suggestions that we have made today have a good 

'''SSe^lJfsSor^'^thT^^^^ dUemka but they are not bemg 
heard in Washington. Instead, we have seen an unprecedented 
SSt Sailing which will cost the country more than 1 million 
jobs. 
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yff is:,iEfff !i^ tax cut which will siirely be 



j;^ ' jfit^^^b^ is a high risk gamble with the 

ftituiip'bf^ Workers and the poor, the 

major 'pdp^j^^^^ aire asked to take the lion's share 

Tht Qidiy^^^ Reagan's concept, are the wealthy, 
whetlfer'they*«^^ 

K^yar^^ ^^o^ paid off inv the past and one the 

Natibnt c^nttoj^^ We in the labor movement have 

joined ^Wijl^< 4^eir^^^ to advance an economic pro- 

grai9;tbj^;/v^ needs fairly and equitably and 
wi^ tarjuii'^e^^^^ 



Cl^eipt^poi^ 

/S^.i ; - . i OF WoUAM R. ROBERTSON 

T^t^ w J^tJ^Mv^ areas of our nation are fieudng serious— almost 

iniuirOQCM^ problems are rapidly worsening and, from our 

stahdpbibit^ij^ will not be solved by the Reagan Administration 

yifhidti seem^ t^ a program of further aggrevatmg the difScidty by 

gijift^^^p to the cities. In fact» it is our belief that pro- 

granu pitii^^ for working people, closely linked to the dties and 

Tod^' jgliqi^ been aestrpyed in recent budget cuts so the 

; ',R^eijii''/^d3^^ it wants on defense. We. are not opposed to 

: rdefen^j«>e&ili^/bui ,1^ exptense of the people of this nation, 

vi We befi^'there,^^^ in which the Federal government can con- 

'9ei;iti^t^;t6'rekev0>j^^ problems that our cities must face. We must 

i^S^'fSojm^ and jobs. These areas are the three-legged 

/stw>^l:c«^*wmch.g^^ a significant program to save our urban areas. 

i ' ifti^ W^vkjhim that we will Dace insurmountable problems of - 

[hwiytirty'B^b'Ug^ be,poBjttble, once.^gain, that we will see the urban 

^^ vlbjencfe t^at^^fl^ « ^ • . • . 

iL :r^i(^^i^iica. njs^ that deal effectively and equitably with the 

;/;caiiseB jof>ii^tj(<)n that prolong unempl<»yment Such policies 
f';t^yA}ad% cgny "shluring'o^^ austerity in. the fight against inflation on the ability^ to 
i ^saiytSli^ and»nof deipahd iaven more^sacrifite Rom those who know only aust^ritjr. 

; :;Tli^-icdto^uit^m9m^ r^urbes to provide peeded investnfient in specific 

v*// Based '<fli^;i^^ ijirinciplesr-ithe AFLrCIO> supports economic pdlided.-that . 

^- f^ted *^Cax^ 'and e:j[pj^nditure pn^^ttoiS' to reven^ tl)|Mla^^ by imiatxon. ^ 

V aiid:u)(jjemp&y^ . 
' ♦ ^ idGiiktl6o ai^^ cahjaot turn its back on- . . - V 

. »^ ^^^^.-^Mt^..^;, * .,-1^* M^.^ — L«L«^«*.*-, be involved in expanding . ; • ' 

" ' i.thaf. -r'- '. ■ 



■ Af^j'of ^jbusing, it i$ impbrtiEint tt^_ . — r^-^.^. ... 

^ ih^'Svlpplj; (^'.{^ middle^iHcoipe^hQi|^j9/i^^^^ shorliage.th 

;:;";.i$^riVi^;up;pric^. and rents, ' - C--^: ■ '■■'^'^i^^.M ■ ^ ''^-r, . 

iVv ; interest.i^fe^:«gfi^ inteinest rate ^,. 

. -u mortgages 'for low- aaid midiUe-income Jmye i^: - ' 'i^t i , . • ' 

. We miList /eifcbxiiTB^e honie mortgage: fini^^ 

r';.''l6rigrt«rtn^^rixe^ \ \% 



:th)By:getvthiat;h^^ with a fair intere^ tn^^jj^y^^)^ 

Xdtf'ad^i^uAte shdter. • . . v ,; > >jfe:^V^/^-^;r'V^^^^ 
/ : * In ithe areas of transportation, we face s^btij^jproto \ 
•/ ' .ih^te wiU^^.^ that we will not be Mh^ii^^m^^ . ' 
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adeauate transportation system probably of the fix^-raU variety. I^irmg the Caker 
A^taWration there was a commitment to developing this kind of system and the 
Sart to thrDowntown People Mover. This project, since the advent of 

ttTlte^ Adi^ration. has been scrapped. This is of m^gor "«nif.cance tous 
beLuWe Downtown People Mover was going to be the JL^ 
tSortation system in this city, starting with a rajline out the Wilshire comdor 
tb^Si Hollywood to the San Fernando Valley. These programs are no longer 
iilbte becausHfttie^raint on the Federal budget Los Angeles is now «ught m 
S^tmT^r^lying on STautomobUe almost exclusively for its transportaUon • 
needs This is not an enviable position for any city m this country. 

it is the govenimenfs job to insure that we have the abibty to con- 
strurt^aCte transportation .ystems. The abiUty to move around often deter- 
S onJ^^mty^t a job. Sundreds of thousands of people^in this comm«^>^ 
?rtU tmpiSl if they don't have adequate transportation ^Im mea^-^t leart 
fS^^L^ S&-the creation of a transportation system that is not in existence 

"Xducine unemployment and rebuilding the economy are probably the two prime 
<,n«UtkLt should be Mt by government to avoid the urban problems that we have 
^ Sfui atout B,LK labor and the government BhpiJd participate ma 
SSlization Board as a Rrst step to bring about.this. ^^^^^J^^ 
^ uSm this Remdustrialization Board, a Reconstruction Finance Coition 
would invest public and private funds in necessary remdustnalization projecte. The 
RR; shouW hive the authority to allocate ?5 biUion in depreciation a^lowtm^ m- 
v^tinent tex credits, or other business tax changes targeted to where they are most 

"'TTe^Rrclfuld be allotted an additional $5. bilUon to 

that have difficulty obtaining necessary financing; and aMist, older industries with 
sp^^^lritad neSs for modernization: expansion and reslforatun^their comjeti- 

" On'^'Sn. transportation is important for the jrf) Pi^J"'*- 
tetioTne^ork neeT to be upgraded for people and goods move more effi^ent^. 
■ ^'iroads highways, port facUities and airports are in desperate need of «habilifa- 
tton.^rban mass t^it systems need to bfe extended and modermzed as stated 

'^Sie urban infrastructure of sewers, water systems, streets and bridges needs to be 
reJS Public SrJestment of this nature would greatly miprove economic efficien- 

''■r^^S^T^^^o&re^eJ'^^sly.ls of existing in;estment t« mcen- 
tiv^'n the lijht of reinduSrializatfon goals; The capjW «dus>on ^id de- 
preciation. oil depletion aUowances; and mvestment tax f^^J^^^^l.^ ^1 
acted as tax incentives to investitaent. Tens of billions of federal doUars are lost. 
£gh tK^^ions. and it is time to>tudytl«ir value to the e^^^ 

The unemployed men and women who cannot find jobs m the PnTOtesmor 
«hmYld he out to work on the various publ c service and DufcUc works projects that 
IxSdthr^^^ and facilities ne^ed fol- a health5^nomy The skiUs and . 
ahS of theVnrairfoyed jnust be put to productive purposes and Tiot go wasted. 
Klr^raL^rS^ to increase supply and «»nomic efn«en«es in tey 
are^ whkhcTeates the dSal goal of decreasing unemployment while helping the 

be expanded training programs for adult workers and youtii in ^e 
irban ar^. These training programs should provide new job skills and lead to ad 

'"^^^b^KCier^Srrnatur^ of Reagan Ad^in^r^io^l^^^^ 
gestions that we have made today have a good chance of Ming on 
are solutions to the urban dUemma but they are not bexnp heatd ^Wasnmgwn^ 
iMte^d we^ave seen an unprecedented budget slashing which will the co^tiy 
r^!^ thaTone miluon jobs. V are confronted with an unequal tax cut wWch will 

""^^ P?i"idS&am. at. b^t. is a high-risk gamble with the future J^^. 
and AmSwt's citieTworkers and the poor, tihe m^or population of urb^«^. 
a« asked to take the lion's share of the risk. The onlv ^"f """^^"^ 
TrZn,^rvt aro fhp wPAlthv whether they are individuals or corporations. , «. , 
nVg^nbleTtat h^ no^^^^ the past and one the nation cannotaffopd 

to teke%^e^n the labor movement have joined Vith the other ^^P^"'^/'^^^^^ 
advtnL an eS,nomic program that will meet the nation's needs fairly and equitably 
and with true equality of sacrifice. ^ , . 
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. -Mr. Dymally; Thank you very much, BiU!tJ\^ now call on the 
ininority counsel for. feme queriaons.^,^^ ^ , „ 

Ms. WEIGHT. Tha^ you. : ,V n-^;^ 

You have listed a number ofgeiieril goals, general programs which 
you feel need to be addressed; problems which need to be addressed, , 
and solutions. 

In your view, are all of these solutions the kinds of things that 
need to be addressed through Federal funding? Are some, of them 
the type of program that could be undertaken by a partnership be- 
tween the Federal Grovemment and private sector, or totally within 
the private sector? 

How would you see the resources coming forth that lare neces- 
sary to implement some of these solutions? 

Mr. Robertson. First of all, I would like to make clear the issues 
I talked aboiit is only part , of the problem. We have many other 
concerns. Education— and just a lot of other things. 

However, in trying to address your q[uestion, I personally have 
had dismal expenences in dealing with busin induAry, in 

trying to coQi^Diinate programs which will dql^h^: things that you 
are advocatiilg^ - ^f^ /if-; 

I would hope— and I just came-ftom a m^jslji)^ of a public group*^ 
put together supposedly withthe'telp of buisineaB^Jgdustry^ govern-^' 
.;nent, and labor, to do something about thig ddiftic cuts in the 
^CETA programs. ^ # - 'r -^^ 

Now, for the past cMple of years, we in the labor movement 
have participated with the chamber of commerce groups in trying 
to do just this type of thing^ to create jobs in the pi^vate sector. 

But it hasn't worked. I am not putting all the criticiism on the 
private groups. " 

So in answer to your; question, I think wf .desperately need Fed- 
eral funding to start thesa^rograms off. It s^ems just tragic to me 
that the CETA proCTfim^ fo^exaipp designed to take 

people off of welfai« ^^ off the, st*(^t8 and get them into produc- 
tive jgbs, where pj^ople.:<M)^^^ dignity and hojx^fuUv de- 
velop sldlls where^tli^y^ci^^^ 

And. i^rhat we saw ha^p^feiii l^ reductions— uTNew York 
City alone, 11,000 people Wh6^i^^ from CETA prch 

grams in JNeW York Gity, alarn»i>gly; 8^ of ^hose people faame off 
the wdftire rolls. • ; * ; : i"^ ^ ^ ; . 

I knbw J am taking a long<time in' answerii)gV6ur question. I see 
the answer, though, in JPpdei^^ at 
the heart bf^the probleiii/ ^^ M ■ ■ * i :\V^^^ 

Ms. Wright. Do you feel that the fti[din(^^4l^^^ are recom- 
mendihg would be more effective in tiij^Sroi^li^ Federal sub- 
sidies, Fede^l funds directly into tW cojtjafi^^^ ckn it be ac- 
complished by things such as tax incenSBl!^;:^^^^^ credits 
and thatt^ of thipg? v.^ ^ ' ; ' l 

Mr. Robertsons, Wal,xvye in the J[ab6r' movement have to take a 
good look at those tait^mv^ ftj to be beneficial to 

the community, Qjidtri&$j^^^ industry and cctfporations. 

Certainly anytlMng^ in creating jobs, in creating 

skills, we are for. ' c'^^^^^^^ 

. But we would have to giye^re^ scrutiny to the type of tax invest- 
ments that one may be talkirfg about 
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I ihink my observation is that direct* Federal funding, is the 
quickest way to exp^te what has to be done. _ 

Ms. WKiGirr. eS- this morning, we were discussmg the pro- 
nosed cbncept of urban" enterprise zones, which is a concept that 
STbeen^t forward in some legislation that is bemg considered 

^'S^d^vTi°he use of tax incentives and some other Fed- 
eralpro^ams to encourage targeted investment m inner city 

of the components of tliis. firogram is a wage subsidy f^^. 
hiriSg of particular^ypes of ^mplw^s. Qould you conwnent on how 
Sive you think thkt portion of the program would be m terms 
of Seeing unemploymel?^, and also whether y ou feel it would be 
effSiS emToufaS th^ hiring of lower skilled workers, rather 
than the more technically trained? . , r.^^ 

Mr Robertson. WeU, I don't know precisely the type of pr^ 
erams yoU are talking about. But, for example I look upon this 
frlThere as needing I lot of help I happen to be a comm^oner 
in the museum of science and indust/y here. We recognize much 
has to Bie done in this adjacent area. . : . 

If vou are talking, if you are suggesting that minority contrac- 
tors for e^ufrS an area, a com^iarable arfe such as this, cou^d 
W sublX to t?kin people, wage'^subsidies to bring those people 
SSrso tSy^n acquire&n skills, I would certainly be a strong 

%Tto^VX^T^W^^y^ch will go to weH^bhshed con- 
-tractoS who hVve theVocess to go through orivretrammg pro- 

^SSt if we are focusing in on the poorer sections in the i^ban"^ 
areas, where we can help people to get..into busmess^^con^ractors^ 
or whatever, or businesses, yes, we would support that concept. 

Ms Wright. Under the urban, enterprise zone f»ncept, jnost 
likdy - the wage subsidies would go : to,, larger businesses which 
iS-estoblish a factory or a-inemufatturirig plant of some kind m 
'SXS city area. Th^ may very- well .be larger, more esteblished 
businesses, rather than the small minontpwned businesses or the 
businesses which have been less successful. , , , . 
TTSderTtand the legislation, there wouW be requiremente 
^ thaf a ceJtein number of the employees be CETA-eligible employ- 
ees or residents of the area. ^ , . -.v ^v^. 

Would you support wage subsidies to largerbusinesses with that 
kind of proviso that the wage subsidies be used to hire previously 
unemployable or unemployed workers? . 

Mr Robertson. Well, that sounds verv attractive Jt would 
presumptuous on my part to give an endorsement to that type ot 

^'l^STnot ruling it out. But we Would certainly want to take a 
look S it We are in favor of just about anything that will help re- 
train in some cases, but train people, and have them acquire skills, 
so thev can eo out and get a permanent job. ? 
CertkSy we are in favor of that type of program. But we would 

have to look at the program first. „ 
Ms. Wright. Thank you. That's all my questions. ■ 

Mr. DlTMALLY. Mr. Frazer? 
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Mr. FkAZER. No questions, C3or 
have be^ answerecL ,rS i * ■ v r 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much. BilUftham^TOU^sf ^.m^ 
coming. Thanks for your testimony. * ^ ' * 

The next witness is Mr. Eon Nelson, actii^ t^ty rfanagf^i?, city of, 
Compton, my home city. - / i , . 

ilon, w:e afe going to enter, your stAtemjpi in ihe record in its 
"entirety. You may summarize iti if you'so care. 

STATEBfENT OF RON NELSON, ACTING CIT)MMANAGER, CITY OF 
COMPJQN, LOS ANiGELES> CAUF. 

" Mr, NEdsoN. Mr. Chairman, and distiiifiusji^ members, I :am 
the acting city manner for the city of Compton. I w^ just recently^ 
appointed to that position. 

On behalf of the mayor, city council, 
Compton,, I would like to share with t , 
major urban socioeconomic problems the' 
these difficult times. 

It is my intent tod^iy to identify th^-p 
wfiat may very, well be* the chiedlenges fa( 
ington, D.C., anci other, migor uilM&^centei 
But^ without apology, you will fiiid that 
leans heavily toward the concern with fis 
to local government and the i^pacj^ State 
will have on the Nation's cities. 



Nitizens of thfe city ofc 
immit^e serine of the 
iCoippton faces in 

t^ inform, you of 
le fiiturfe of Wash- 
id thfe'country. 
^^Atjation today 
fairs as they relate 
^edi^ral buj^t ^ut^ 



and 



As a city administrator, I seejfcthis as the major xhaUenge facing 
many urban areas. It is undoubSfiy/also a challenge^that \nll face 
Washington, D.C.; as well. ' „IiA>* * ' 

..y^ The city of Compton is an incorporated charter city ^^^^i coun- 
dl-dty mahag^t form of government. It is located approxStaately 12 
. miles southwest of the central buismess district of the city of Los 
* Angeles and OQCupies a central petition in southeastern Los Ange- 
. les County. ' ^ . i. 

The city encompasses 10.5 square fniles and has an approximate 
population ot^0,000 residents.^ . 

But like other urban areas, Compton has undergone a tremen- 
dous, riumberf of socioeconomic changes, all of which makes the 
Jiscal cuts on the State and Federal levels so critipal to the future 
growth and 4evelopment of our city in the difficult years ahead. 

Up until the early fifties, Compton was predommantly a middle- 
income, white community. According to the 1950 census, Compton 
had a population of 46^91, with a median age of 28.2 years. 

During the fifties, blacks gradually began moving into the city. 
These first residents were predominately homeowning families. By 
1960, the city's overall population had risen and the median age 
had dropped from 28.2 to 24.8 years. ' • 

It was ;iot until 1965, however, that the largest influx of black 
residents and subsequent white flight occurred. | 

By 1970, the population was, 78,611, the nonwhite percentage of 
the population was 71.6 percent, and the median age had dropped 
to 20.1 years. ^ " 
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When the Mexican-American percentage of the population, 13:6: 
percent, was added to the nonwhjte percentage, Compton had a mi- . 
hority population of some 87.2 percent. 

Therrfpre, it is evident that over a 2()-year period, ^ dramajic 
change has taken place in the cpmihunity of Comptoii, v 

The subsequent problems which have developed in the city are 
not merely the result of the high influx of minority residents, but , . 
of a complicated .combination o| economic and social factors associ; ; 
ated with y^hite residential and business flight— discriiiunatorX : 
housing and rpal estate practices— a decline in employment ojp'potV ' 
tunities— and the difficulties minorities have traditionally .faced v 
with the job market. - - * v'. 

These problems are, of course, not unique to the conamumty of 
Compton— but are problems shared by many of this Nation's urban - 
areas, including the Washington, D.C., community. _ . 

Therefore, any cuts in financial assistance from the Federal qr 
the State Government^ will be extremely disadvantageous to urbato" 
communities whose problems are rapidly worsening. 

What direct impact will State and Federal budget cuts have on. 
the city of Compton? - , t - ^ 

Numerous announcements have been made which sugge^ that 
fiscal year 1981-82 will be^the year in which California s proposi- 
tion 13 will sut)stantially impact local governments. For most Cali- 
fornia cities, this is a preeminent forecast. Foi- the city of Compton, 
it is a reality. ^ „ , , ^ 

^ Within the recent past— fiscal year 1981-82 will be the first year 
in which pur city's general revenues will actually be less than that 
the previous year. This is primarily caused by reductions in major 
revenue sources, namely: sales and use taxer, subventions from the 
States; and the lack of surplus from prior years. 

Sales taxes are projected to equal last year's revenue. General 
economic conditions in this area have not expanded this major 
source which normally increases 10 to 12 percent a year. Adjusted 
for inflation, the same revenue results in a net. reduction to the 
city. ' 

Cuts in the State budget have resulted in a substantial reduction 
in' bailout funds. This is incorporated in our revenue projections 
and means a loss of over $680,000 for the city of Compton. 

A cap on the growth of the business inventory subveption has 
limitecl that item from' a growth Of approximately 16 to 18 percent 
to 4.5 percent. aaa • i.u 

Last year, we budgeted a projected surplus of $900,000 in the 
general fund. For fiscal" year 1980-81, there are no projected sur- 
pluses of revenues from operations to support 1981-82 operations. 

Compounding reduced r^enues— are the expanding cost of pro- 
viding local services. General price levels are increasing 12 to 14 
percent per year and the divergence of revenue and costs are creatr 
ing a gap. ' ^ ' . 

We have attempted to close this gap with some drastic proposals 
that will severely affect the'delivery of servic^. 

Layoffs have been minimized as much as possible. Our method 
has been to eliminate practically all vacant positions and to only 
allow new positions in clearly needed and justified circumstances. 
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The implications of this budget are drastic an<f c^pnot pe mini- ; 
inized Given the-curreiM^ Federal and State budget cuts, we can no 
longer 'expbct and anticipate increased and expanded service. jf 

Varying or expand^ services can only be obtainied through 
tradedf£9. Responses to service calls such as tree tiimming ojr con- 
crete repairs or weed abatements or certain pubHc police ^scirw^s 
or housing services wjjl be reduced anfl delayed . < ; ^ 

In light of the cuts, the city jprbjects the foUowing fiscal;;^^ 
ienges: Inflation will continue to impair the city's i(bility ta proidde 
the kinds of servicf that our community has ergoyed in the past. ' 

If budget cutTlrends continue, we can no longer look to the Fed- 
eral Government nor State Government to bail us out itt ,the . 

interim. - . M^. , • ■ ^ ' ^ ■■■ r 'j -'"^''' 

The possibility that revenue sharing and other expected govern- 
ment assistance will eliniinated or reduced^is a reaUty 

'pie infrastructure of oiir city is in vefy poor condition. Ro^ 
ne^ repairing and rebxiUdhig. Sfewer lines' are^old and word oi*. 
Our water system needs major overhaiuling and we haVe done little , 
to actively prepare our public buildings for major disasters like 

earthquakes* V ' j • 

Gas tax money and other, ^sources of revenue are drsring up. 
there is much work left at the end of /the money, and it just may 
be necessary to seriously consider new sources of taacation or to go 
to the people for their assistance. * , 

On a more positive note, those of us in Compton government /^o- 
are optilnistic fia»l year 1981-82 as a year mixed with pronuse 
andpotenti^. ^ ' „ _ / 

Development interest in Compton is very high. This interest is 
broadly based in residential, commercial, ^and industna^ sectors. 
This "interest in* development* reflects growing optimism about 
Compton's future. ' 

Crime reduction has been' one of the bright experiences in the 
recent past. Compton is one of the few ^cities that continue to show 
effective crime r^uction in part I— major— ^crimes.. ; / 
' Our war on crime has been very successful. Community involye- 
- ment hm been a^majbr contributor to our city's crime reduction. 
'Block clubs, business groups, and other social agencies have taken 
responsibility to fight crime.in our community. 

A ''Walk Against Criipe'' was one of the' high points in crime- 
fighting m fiscal 1980-81. , ^^^^ 

But in summary, the difficulties of forging the city s 1981-82 
budget were enormous. Our marginal revenue makes decisions ef- 
' fecting services difficult. There are tremendous needs which can, be 
substantiated by every department,, yet, increases in any particul^ij 
services can be obtained through a similar reduction, elsewhere. 

The uncertainty of future State and Federal legislation as it re- 
lates to local government finance has made it increasingly difficult 
to predict the city's financial condition from year to year. 

It is virtually impossible to make any long-range financial projec- 
tions. The next few years will be critical in determining the long- 
term fiinancial strength of the city and will have to be tackled 1 
yeaf at a time— until some stability in local government finance 
will be achieved. 



there is, however— a mcOor wdy. in which the Federal Govern- 
ment can assist local governments in the difficuit challen^s ahedd: 
That is, ainy further cuts in financial assistancp from the; Federal 
or the State governments will be dis^trous *to urban (ibmmuni- 
tie^— mainly bek^ause city problems are ^ell beyond the capacity of 
local resources'. 1 ... 

The city of CJomptpn is making significant gams in developmentv 
of its community>>J>y bringing in con^ and industrial interest 
to our city and providing jobs and stimulating the economy. ' 

But ynth f^rther cuts in aid the citv may suffer perhaps an irre-' 
versible setback that, we may not be able to reqover from. ' . 

Therefore, I urge this committee to oppose further cuts^in aid to 
the citie^ and work to establish a full committee on Capitol Hill to 
work ^ward establishing crucial \irban policies that will assist 
cities ifi these-difficult times. 

Whether the city is Compton, Calif., or Washington, D.C;, we 
share lc:ommon urban pi'oblems that demand immediata action on 
the State and Federal levels of government. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for th^ opportunity to speak with you 
regarding these important urban concerns. I hope this information 
will be beneficial to you in understanding the problems' of the Na- 
tion's urban communities and in preparing for the future of Wash- 
ington, D.C. , 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much. How did you balance the- 
budget this year? - 

Mr. Nelson.- Very difficult. We had to cut back on services. Serv- 
ices that were very important to the city.' And we had to actually 
movjB some people frdm the city's labor market. The city of Comp- 
ton is unique in some situations. \ '■ ■■ t 

We have found that we have had to depend on fewer people to do 
more jobs. We have also found that' due to the qhange in our com- 
munity, the size of city gwernment has grown considerably, 
""^^e find that cities Of our same size employ possibly half in some 
.case^jthe number of people we employ. 

This has been necessaiy because of this change. S6 to answer 
. your question, we have had to cut some services and curtail others. 

Mr. Dymally. While you are experfencing a drop in revenue, I 
am pleased to note a physical resurgence of new buildings in ij^e 
city. Would you explain that interesting phenomenon? 

Mr. Nelson. The thing that has happened in the city is that we* 
"have found that cities around us, land costs, land values, have in- 
creased enormousl^ The land values, the costs in Compton have re- 
mained, or have not increased at the same rate as other cities. • ; > 

For that reason, the city of Comptop has becofnq attractive to in- 
dustrialize, people who want to move to areas to develop industry 
of 6n^ kind or another. 

And that, of course, has led to or is leading to revitalization m 
the city. ' ^ ' . . ■ « 

Mr. Dymally. , What is the progress of your shopping center? 

Mr. Nelson. By hopefully the next council meeting, we will have 
a DDA concept to be presented to the city council. We are progr^s- 
ing at what I would call fast rate. ' * / 

Mr. Dymally. Ms. Wright? ^ ^ 

Ms. Wright. Thank you. , 
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Some studies have 8«bwn that It* IS a characteri8tic,of cities a^^^^^ 
certain stage in th^if developmenUhat theScomi»sitioK<the b^^^ 
Sin tffi city changes from W$ng primarily industrial based to 
Smii^^oreWndeot on the servicejector Of the^^^^^^ 
and thiTresults In a decrease in the propei^y tax base and other 
effects on the city. - ' ' > 

; Has thi!s happened in your city?? \ ■, w 

Mr: NELSONVTthink the opposite has.occurred. Cbmpton has iiot 
trSoklly been an iBdJistrial type Of citv nias ^J^^o^e of a 
homrcommunity- With the change of population, .and thB econoAk 
. problems that 4nt,jalong with it, Ve found and are finding tlfe ^ 

'^^f^^i^c^ eSish a tai> base through, in^^usts^.^thenlof^ourse. 

■ we can do other things as far. as the^ty ns, concerned K is no 
lon^r as I see it,;^naiy a fully residemial , community. Itas mqge 
of a combinatiofir of residential Mid industry.' ; 

* Ms. Wright. And the indtistiWcom^nent isiincreasing.' ^ 

S WwgHt; xliking about the sgrvices of the city,^cost ttf pro- 
viding them and so forth, sOme cities,- 1 underetMid, liaye found it ^ 
Snomical to contract out ^e of the.iasic'^ity services police 
Sc^ and fire services, rather 

\^Mfyoui^^ on th& a#»a possibility for reducing cost'to 

* Mr. &ELSON. Lean 'speak on my ej^pefifence with that, and what I 

■ h^ve seen occur>g other cities, particularly as it.perllms to polic- 
ing and some of the other critical itemS; ,» ^, ^ , „ o„*i&„ 

* Initially, it looks good'te the taxpayeisand to the teicbase. Butfe. 
time processes, thill no longer-it has proven to be no longer; an 
eSnomical waj^to go. You^ are .really notvsavmg the bucks doing 

that ^ ■ ' -W ■ ' ■ ^ ■ ■'■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ • 

You alab give ui) a lot of services tha| are fiii^rt^t to comm^^ 
ties. A^^ommunity likes tojnaiiitain^its Own id^nlSty aiid l*es to 
maintaiii its o^ services. Bf giving the services u^^bey jose^^ot^ 
of the face-to-face kinds'of cont^ they enjoyed wjth the commu- 
nities down through the years? ' . • ir «/«lr,f»Klo 

It just hasn't-p«)ved to be an economical or |gsocially acceptable 

''^s?>lRtGHT. Thank yovi. I have ifofurt% questions. 
Mr Dymally Mr. Frazer? 'j^*' ■ • 

Mr' Frazer. One qubptioii: Mrf Nelson, you said .the city has been 
encoira^g some Mtaalizatic^.^^^^^^^^^^ yo^^,^^^ ^^^L^£ 
guardsrif 'any, you have taken to make sure that the compani^ 
that win be CQiiUng in will make impossible for all segments of the 
population tofartici'pate in the businesses/ r . - - v,;^ 

- Mr. NEL^ON OK, We hay^ number of-l^^ me back up a httle 

^^When CETA was first cut arid we lobt the IPSE programs, that 
meant we h^. to lay off a number of people. jye r£ed^n the 
pSent's : message to the private sector to pick up the sTack for 

^The first thing that we. did wras immediately identify them^or 
° employing, agencjr in the whole Compton area-not just within th^ 



^ city^ but in th^ Gompton arm itself— in an effort to find emplcJy- 
nwe^t fcfr the pehple who had been separated from employment. 
^ Tlie tiding that we fdund, first Of all, the reaction from private 
industry, from the private sector, was not encouraging. We gcJt very 
little in the way of encouragement frotfi them. 
At that time, we were taking a process or a means to attract in- ^ 
^ dustries into the city! Built into that, we talked in terms of train-^ 
WW : ing our own young people to provide the kindi^ of services to be^ 
W trained in those areas that would be Offered, emplosonent oppott^, 
fijj^iies that would be offered by these agencies. , 
In doing t!hat, we are in the process of forming a committee of 

• empl«|ers, possible eftiployers, who^; will have something to say 
'5Sr about tridning, the areas of training, as^far ad our jjouth are« 

^ cpncernecl- • . ^ i, 

The training will be conducted by LAvarjea institutions or agen- 
cies. The object of it all will be to identify Compton youth who will 
be getting this training, and also t^^igebnhole — identify for indu^- 
. try those youth li^ho actually reside in the community; • 

In other wordsf we want' to find jobs or fewer people, and we 
want to train them to do those kinds ,df jobs» * 

* Mr. Frazer. Thank you. ' * 

Mr. DvMALLt. You stated in your closing*'stajbemeht here that , 
WQU h«pe that this committee or some coiftmittee looks, at the prob<,^ 
lem of the 'urban^cities. , ^ 

^ It is the hope lhajt when the District of Columbia ceases to be a 

* coloijy, that this committee would be the predecessor to a rfew coi^- 
mittee on the urban cities. So this is what we are dcAng, going 

^ aqrois the country, looking at problems of the cities. 

Thank you very niuch for coming. * 
^ Mr. ^^LSON. Thank you. » * * ^ « 

[The prepared statement of Ronald D. Nelson fqllows:] 

Prepared STAnriMEOT or Ronald D. Nelson, Acw6 Crry Manager, C 
* ^ V , Compton, Cauf. 

*- Mr. Chairman, disttnguished committee members, I am Ronalc^D. Nelson, acting 
city magager/edmini^trator for the city of Cowpton, California. On behalf of the 

* ^ mayor,my couficil and citiatens of the city of Compton, I would like to share with 

this committee^me of the fljrajor Urban socio-eQonomic problems the city of comp- 
' ton^aces in these difficult times. . . , « ' 

* ^ ^ It is my intent today to identify "these problems to inform you ofSwRat may very 

well be the challenges facing the future of Washington, D.^and ot^er mtyor urban 
gjinter^around the country. * 

• ^ut, without apology you wiir find that my presentation today l^ahs heavily 
0 toward the concern with fiscal affairs as they relate to Jocal gpvemment-flod ^he 

^ , impact State aJBd Feder^ Budget cuts will have on the Nation's cities. f 

As St cit^ administrator, I this as the major challenge (^ing many urban 
Areas. It is Undoubtedly also a challenge that will face .Washirigron, D.C as j^i. 
®The city of Gonjptori is an incorpora^^rterjcit;;^ with a council^ity mMfdger 
■\ ^rm^of government. It is located approxinfctely 12 inilea southwest of th^j central 
l)usiness. district of the city of Los Angeles ahd occupies a central pbsition m south-. 
^ \ ' easteA'Los A^^!^es County; The city encompasses 10.5 square miles and has an ap-^ 
proximate population of 80,000 residents, 

l^ut like other urban area^. Comlpton has undergone a tremendous number of 
V . the fiscal cuts on the State and F^eral 

levels so critical trf^th?^future grtwth and development of our c^ty in the difficult, 
yeaf^ ahead. • ■ ^. - . .-l,, 

Up until the early 1950*s, Cqfcpton.hfe predominately aTpw to middle ma)toe 
/5a#rhite Community. According to Me 1950 J«nsu8, Compton ha<ft popukition of 46,991 
y'intw* non-whit;p.(^luding Mexican-^ericans) population of 4.8-percent ^d a 
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iJban aae of 28 2 years'!' During the 1950's, blacks gradually began riftying into the ^ 
^^^^rlr^bll^ re^idenl^y'eTe predominately stable, homeowning families.. 
Bl\^^he%-so^erMp^^^^^ ha^d risen and tfie median age had dropped from 

9- if was^notS' 1965. however, that the largest influx of black residents and sub- 
sequenTwhL flight^curr^^ the population was 78.611. the non-white per- 

^taee of tte uSijflKtion was 71.6 percent, and the median age had dropped to 20.1 
reaWhenin4«&-American%ercentage o the population 13.6 perce^^ was 
addS to the non-whitk percentage. Compton had a minority population of some 87.2 
SreVnt!tt^lrefo^!ii+^^^ over a twenty year penod. p dramatrc change 

has taken olace in the community of Compton. . , . ' i„ »u-. 

Thf sub^uent problems which bave. developed in the city not merely the 
result of Kkh influx of minority residents, but of a complicated combination of 
Smic a^d social factors associated with white residential and business flight- 
Sm natorySing and real estate practices-a decline in employment opportu- 
J^anHe difTiculties minorities have traditionally faced with the job marke^ 
These problems are. of course, not unique to the <:o'"'"\'"\ty of Compton-but are 
probl^s shared.±.y many of this Nation's urban areas, '"'^•"ding the Washingto^^^ 

«■ DC community.'¥herefore. any cuts in financial ass'S'f^ce from % Pederal ^ 
State Governments will be extremely disadvantageous, to urban communities whose 

''"m^ dKSi'ct*:^^^ and Federafl^udget cuts hav« on the city of Com^ . 
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^Numerous announcements have been made wliicH suggest that fiscal year 1981-82 , 
wiU teX year^fn which California's proposition 13 will substant^^y 'mpact looal 
governir^nts. For most California cities, this is a pre-eminent forecast. For the city 

°^&in'°?hl'ri<^n7S fiscal year 1981-8^ will be the first year in which our 
cit/ 'general reSrwill actually .be less than the preyious j^n ^is ispr^a^- 
ilv caSed by reductions in m^or revenue sources, namely: (1) Sales and use taxes, 
>^2) subvMtions from the State; and (3) the lack of surplus from prior years. 

S are projected ti equal last year's revehue. General economic condi. 
tions in &re1 hivipot expanded this major so.urce-which normally increase 
10 t^ 12 pL^cent a yeaf Adjusted for infiation-the same revenue results in a net 

■"IS in Ve'sS budget have resulted in a sutetantlal r^u^bn i^JbaU^^^^^^^ 
funds This is incorporated in our revBhue projections and means a loss ot over 
» S 000 for The cUyo^ Compton. A*ap on the fowth of the busing J^Ts^rcen^ 
vent on has limited 6iat item from a growth of approximately 16-18 to |5 Percent 
Last year, we budgeted a projected surplus of $900,000 in the general fund. For 
fiscffyeir 1980-81, .fhere are no projected surpluses of revenues from operatipns to 

'"CoundinI r^S"r|-venues.are the expanding cost ofproviding local servic^. 
GeS^price feXare increasing 12 to 14 percent per year and the divergence of 
i^venue and costs are creating a" gap. We have attempted to close this gap with 
'^;"dridc p^B that will ^v?rely^affect t»;?^„tXi^ate^racd 
have been minimi as much as possible. Our method has been to ellniinate pracu 
S aHv^^nt positions an<&o ohlT allow new^itions in clearly needed and jus- 

^■'^'^Sffi^of this budget! are drlstic^lPl^nno. be ^un^^ 
the current Federal and State budget cuts, we can^no lo"8^Lf «P«<J„^"1 "bteh^ 
increased^and expanded services. Varying or expanded services can only be obtain^ 
ihrouXVrade^ffs Responses to ^rvice calfs such as tree trimmmg or concrete re- 
pai?9 or weed abatimelit* ftr certain police services^or housingisemces will> re- 

''"iTligS of Kuts, the city projects'the foHowirJ fiscal, chtdlenges . .. inflation 
* win continue to impair the city's ability to provide the kinds of service that our 

' '=°l?rd£'t trdT'cont^n^rw.canVno 1^ '^^IL^S^hr^e 
nnr State government to ^ail .us out" in tjie interim. Thi? possibility that revenue 
ZrS^nrofhe?^^^^ Government assistance will be eliminated or reduced .s 

^ ^e^i^ifrasfructure ofk)ur city is in very poor condition. Roads need repairing and 
' rebuHdS^^^^^ olcTand-^m o'ut. Our water-system needs major over- 

hauUng Ind^ have done little to actively prepare our public buildings for major 
disasters like earthquakes. 
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'Gas tax money and other . sources of revenue are drying up. There is much work 
left at the end of im money, and t ' ■ ■ ' 

It just may. be necessary to seriously conij^^r new sources of taxation or to go to 
the people for their assistance. .'. ■ 

On a more positive note . . . those of us .tn Compton^ government who are opti* 
mistic see fisoAl^ear 1981-82 as a year mixodwith promise and potential. 

Development interest in Compton is very^ijigh. -This interest is broadly based in 
residential, commercial and industrial doctors. rThis interest in development reflects 
growing optimism about Compton's future. 

Crime reduction has been one of the Jbright experiences in the recent pa^t. Comp- 
ton is one of the few cities that continue to show effective crime reduction in part I 
(Major) crimes. Our war on crime has been very successful. Community involvement 
has been a major contributor to our city's crime reduction. Block clubs, business 
groups and other social agencies hcive taken responsibility to fight crime in our com* 
munity. A walk against crime was one of the high points in crime fighting in fiscal 
wear 1980-81. 

ABut in summary*. . . the difficulties of forging the city's 1981-82 budget w^re 
enormous. Our marginal revenue makes decisions effecting services difficult. There 
are tremendous ne^ which cap be substantiated by every department: Yet, in- 
creases in, any particular services can ony be obtained through a similiar reduction, 
elsewhere. ' * . . ■ 

The uncertainty of future State and Federal legislation as it related to local gov* 
ernment finance has made it increasingly difficult-to "predict the city's financial con- 
dition from year to year. It is virtually impossible to make any long range finlancial 
projections. The next few years*will be critical in determining the long-term finan- 
cial strength of the city and will have to be tackled 1 year at a time — until some 
stability in local government finance will be achieved. 

There is however— a major way in Which the federal government can assist local 
governments in the difficult challenges ahead. That is . . . 

Any further cuts in "financial assistance from the Federal or the State Govern- 
ments will be disastrous to urbanT communities— mainly because^ity problems are 
well beyond the capacity 6f local resources. V 

The city of Compton is making significant gains in development ol[ its community 
by bringing in commercial and industrial interest to our city and providing jobs and r 
stimulating the economy. But— with further cuts in aid— the city may suffer per-' 
haps an irreversible set back that we may not be able to recover from. Therefore, I 
urge this committee ±o oppose further cuts in aid to the cities and work to establish 
a full coftimittee on/Capitol Hill to work toward establishing crucial urban policies 
that will assist cities in these difficult times. Whether the city is Compton, Califor- 
nia or Washington, D.tJ., we share common urban problems that demand immediate 
action on the State and Federal leveb of government. ^ 

Mr. Chairman^ committee members, I thank you for the opportunity to speak 
with you regarding these important urban concerns. I hope this information will be 
benefipial to you in understanding the problems of the Nation's urban communities 
and in preparing for the future of Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Dymally. Our next witness is Mr. Curtis* Earnest. 

STATEMENT OF CURTIS J; EARNEST^LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT. 
ON BEHALF OF STATE SENATOR BILL GREENE 

Mr. Earnest. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Curtis Earnest, legislative assistant to State Senator Bill Greene. 
' I would like to welcon^e you .to our 29th senatorial district. 
Mr. DymalLy. Thank you. 

Mr. Earnest. Senator Greene requested that I testify' in regard 
to two major problems which has devastated our urban district as 
well as similar districts throughout the Nation. 

These systematically related problems are those of unemploy- 
ment and the infamous phenomenon known .as plant closures. 
Again, the§^ problems are systematically interrelated. 

What I would, like to speak to are the areas of job training prch 
grams which Senator Greene has long been committed to, in addi- 



tion to the problems of dealing With plant closures, and tlh^ after 
effects, dealing with this , as a problem of the total system. >^ 

In regards to the job training. Senator Greene has been mstru- 
mental in introducing and successfully passing an act referred to 
as the California Work Site Educational Training Act. ^ 
This act has had great support from the Governor. It has estate 

' lished since 1979 over 4,000 jobs, and the GQv,eijj|or has supported 
its concept in total, and it has been or will con»ue to be funded 
and seen as a way to go for the future. 

Now, under this act, what we have is a general upgrade program 
for vocation, for the vocations. We can use, I guess, the technical 
aspect, tooi-we have the problem of using the title vocation in 

^ the past. It upgrades, first of^ all, a person in order to take part m 
this program would have to be of the structurally unemployed, 
which definitely includes blacks and other minority groups in this 

^^C^^iitly, we tiave a program at the University of California 
Medical Center, which has been instrumental in training approxi- 
mately 150 nurseS. We have had programs with the RWLs, which 
is very successful. , . At i. 

- , The great thing about this program is that it is 95 percent suc- 
cessful because it-^ organized and established in such a manner 
that it would not fail, being that people are upgraded, and there- 
fore, as they are upgraded within this program, they open up into 
doora at the bottom, and then; other minority groups will come mto 
this program and take part in gainful employment. _ 

What it also establishes, is gainful upward mobility withm the 
particular industry/ « ^ ■ j.. 

Now, more specifically, this is a joint venture between the 
emment and business in addition to labor groups in niost cases, be- 
cause a lot of these areas are*organized. ^ 

In addition to that, we have the community, coUegesTaking part 
in the training, also. - 

the State government takes care of so many mclass hours, bay, 
for instance, a person is on the job, a^d has to leave the job for 
inclasstraining. The State will take^care of. these costs. 

After that, the worker goes back to the job, and the employer 
takes care of some of the costs, also. We have found that^a pergon 
working on the job, and getting the kind of training, m addiUon to 
the community colleges which do a really good job in assisting in 
terms of coordination of these programs, because they are very exr 
perieiiced in such programs, we have found that a person is more 
likely to stay on this job and be a successful contributor to society 
o in terms of the program. , 

Second, in terms, of or legislative attempts, we have been dealing 
with the problem of plant closures which has cost several thousand 
fi. •jobs in our community, such as the Firestone Tire & Rubber pl^nt, 
the General Motors shutdown, which i(Hed approximately 3,000 
workers ^ <. . 

In addition to, that,' we feave the Goodyear plant which closed 
down in our%i8tricL,also. We are currently o'h a package of legisla- 
tion -^hi(^h«»ve wfdad lil^e ^the . Federal Government to look at m 
terms of whatf we are doing. with this legislation. 
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Of course, the problem of the major plant closures bills, siich as 
Congressman Hawkins' bill has not been successful in Congress. 
However, what we have done to assist these workers and people 



package of legisla- 
je adversely affect- 
^re still searching, 
but quickly, and 
than' the welfare 



unemployed because of plant closings, we h^ 
tion which includes health care benefits foi 
ed, because Wie haVe found people outiflfi&rort 
due to plant closures— their ijiedical b! 
they have i^owhere to go to get assist^in! 

system. • . ' w . , ^ 

. In addition; many of these people are homeowners, who are 
really contributiag ^ society, aricl they 'cannot afford to pay their 
ippr^ages. So We are 'working !rQn,legisla^^^^ legislature 
sponsored Jsby Seha[tbr" .Greene, which extends a person'&--an ^d^ 
vefsely afifected wbrker^ejrtends thfeif mortgage service through 
tKe bahks and pavings and loan afeocialion^^^ * * ' V:. 



But we are pushing forward with these {toQ;?Li^; Jp&OTUW 
f egards to the CETA prograjn, we believe thaPis .i^fe^way'to'^^ and 
we would definitely like; thQ; F^eral Government vto support thiS:' 
basic concept; ' . ' ; . ^ W 

,[The prepared statement; of Curtis^J. Earnest foHo\j^J L / ^ ;= 

* PreraAed Statement of GurtiS J. BarneSt, Legislative AssiSTAt^T, V^^;BEHAI:J:6F^y^ 
. - \ '■ STAtESEriATOR'*BtLL Greene ' '' ^u 

■■ ' ■ * ■ ■■> ■ >f ■. I I}' . : ■« *• ...V^.\-- 

Mr, Chairmati and meinbere , of ihi^ dlStingui^Bd committer, I am CurtiS-^J.:^!;^^ 
nest, testifying pn behal£ ofStofe; Seiijatpr Bill jGre^ne: I 'would lik^to/y^elc^^^ 
^ to the 29th sehatoriW. district of GBlifornia, t ... v! \ . ■ * ' i^^i. V 

' Senator Greene requested^ that L testify in rlgard ,t^two^ m^pr problette whiQh 
Has devastated our ^rban district as well a? .similar districts throughout the N.^tiott 
These systematically related flroblems^rQ.,th<^ of'uriempjotment^iihd the infaipoua-^ 
phenomenon knoWR as ''.'plant (d<»ur^"^, AgaiIr,» these prtblems ?ire sysWma;^icallx : 

. ^^Th^general moi:ithly unempkyrtfiient ,st4tiiCies published •^bv/tVe-. ^J.?. Departrpfent 

of Labor almost completely ,ove^c^)ks^the' 29th S^ate district, in that it.is. predomir 
j.nately- black and Hispanic. The blaclc un(?mployment rate Mour district remains. " 

t^f^ice that of the national aver^g^. In^ddijidji. the unen^pldVeinnt ra^ bla.dk 

.yiut4i is more than' thrice th&t of^the ni|tioha^>!ierage.»This prMpm h» been exac- 

ei'bated.by a slugfgMilvepohomy, cotip^ program^ 

fuiided under the CETA/act .GonseqO^^^ - ' - ' " 

. a{>i>ti6dnts applying fop«un(?mployrttfent JpSr- 

cant5/G6ntrary to those who.suppOrt'lhe "Si 

ity dftheperfanemployed workei^;^dve'yet^ 
, Thus, we«,fii\d thousands of mten Anq, women 

ffictorsrbeydjttd their corttrpl. N^pt orily >*"°*'^ 

state^arfd lotf^l levels, but the national 
i^v It is^*our betef that unemployment 

.lencev^riot^to i|iention thfe'lndividuai's 

w^&H-being- and security of the.tiothmuhity 

s The/State, t^iinty; and city?gavjfernmej 

and at 'the s^nft. iithe greater di^mands/ 

forced goveaTipfenti to cut back atjprad 

tions include the possible layoff of mora- 
\ Ahgeles. Of course^ many of these ptfor" 
i other minority gT:oups: agSin, many of 

. ^istri'trt-. i ' ' : , . 

: plant olosu^s have al^o'eontnbutea 

•>ii'our disirict Thft problem Is no longer rj^ 
' mid-iv|^^:knd eastern seaUjard It is occurijigf?^ 

"R^centl}):; our district has . l|^4®^asted^ by t 



h '4 hoticfeable increase in: 
*>vell 'as welfa!« appH- ' 
►rote thftpy, the magor- 
loyaT*by thl''*private sector, 
to wprk; but are idled by 
>bl^m be. addressed at the ; 

ised tensions, crinwiy vio- 
Jgi and therefor^^fie' feitar 
l^e resides.' ■.' ■jr-. 
|il :les8 operatiSg revefiue 
TThis l<»s of revenm^ * ' 
-Jrorexample, .stich 
-pid^^eeii of the cdunty of 1 
rvictims. represent black^^ 
nderits of the "aeth senjg' 

».itiy; to. the high uriemplb; 
^icw tcffthe industriat; ci^^ 
* ifin California, itnd^it^itf! 
)iosing of Firestoji'e aria 
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tire^and rubber plants, accompanied by tl^'e 1 year shutdown of the^Qeneral Mofort 
^ant in South Gate. Consequently several thousand workers have been permanient- 

ly laidbfT ' ' ' 

- ife^of the^ arguments 

share with you other 



»ave suffereA as a resiil 
economic loss!; Severn" 



While many of you are 
plant closures, I would iik( 
plant closures; . . * . 

The irouiy which workers 

tions is not simply confined — 

health is often seriously afTected by a shutdpwn an 
stresses. The suicide rate, for example, amoung a 
national average. Family disruptions, with apco-^^*^ 
holism and child abiise/^rise alarmingly amqng^ 
jobs. ' " ■ ■ . ■. ' . . ■ Jf'^- 

The severe problems caused by plant shu^ 
. plant's Immediate work force. The sutroundin^ 
revenue^ just ait a time^when it. miist prpvi^ftJa 
who have lost their jobs , Other businesses ih^ 
^.plant closing, which ii? many cases causey t 
lie^. .' ' '■ ■, 
Al a recent ptant closure heariiig held 
.. Bill Grefene referred to plant closurie victii 
: -people "hot disadvantaged", who have ,bee 
their working lives, but now find themselvr 
their welfare benefits running out: 

In closing, I would firet like to sta^ th 
to large urban areas, which are predpm 
problems must be seriously addressed by tj 
pn behalf of Senator Greene, I V?ant t<£. 
allowing me the opportuft.ity to appear hefp.£j 

Mr. DymAu^yV We are cha " 
have ifttrpduGed the Seriatogr 
know/ It ha? 13^^ , 
: tee. We, are hopeful we will K 
or early next s^irig/ ' 
■ Ms. W^right? 

' Ms. WiiiGHjr; I have np questib, 
• . Mr. S^2a|^^ 
V . MrVDYM^f Thank 

We wil]^inow ^adjourjtl"^^ commit 
Thank you ve^y much. 
[Whereupon, at 11:45 a.mi, ^ 
vene'at l p.th^ thesamfe.day.]:;j:^ ^ 

Mr. Dymally. 5>ne> meegj; 
Columbia* ^11 b^jBco^V^ 
The next two wit^'^''" 
i ^ Grigsby. 

Will the witnesses ide: 
i^ony-^Svill be entered 
choose, suirimarizfe.ywr 
it, i^is all right. 

- < ° 
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jnst '^e ^restrictipn of 
■ economic eflcots Jbt- 

:-::-v . 

s cto$ikgi5 and. relopa- 
Se ihown, a worker's 
>9itying ^yctk)ic%ickl 
^/jj^^rdi is 30 tinies the 
^»^oi)leths of divorGe,talco- 
|]io';are forced, out^oflheir 

lire 'hb^: 'only limited', to \%he 
Vrflty iiK hit with a lo8sr6f; tax 
^lai'^pipiar servites to JjvprUers 
,;^i4ffei> a, ripple i^ffect froirt the 
UerlKisirfes^es to gb otit of busi- 

*(Siif<^ia State Senat^^ Sehjator 
d©?;itew xlai58 of poor"-^":;rhiBy are 
fn^ploykl and ..making>*ml)ney all 
*0.Wc4ts. With nothing in ifight and 

6losUr.es are extremely ;d^asterbu8 
minopi^y: a'hd seconding that these 
tral Ckyweri^ment. X *' . V 

7<j^;^cohv^iiing^ this^liearing and 

F^erai^^^rrimeht. I 
^^rjatioWl^elv 'sis you 
inis' .^subcdmmit- 
he city ithis fall 
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STATEMENTS OF DR. EUGENE GRIGSBY, DEPARTMENT OF AR- 
CHITECTURE AND URBAN PLANNING, tJNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA, AND DR ALEX NORMAN, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ^ 

Dr. Grigsby. I am Eugene Grigsby, associate professor of the 
School of Architecture and Urban Planning, UCLA, 

Dr. Norman. I am Alex Norman, associate professor of social 
welfare at the Graduate School of Social Welfare, UCLA. 

We would like to give a joint presentation. We will not bother 
you with all of the statistics, nor will we read the entire statement. 
But wfe would like to read from a quote, arid then to suggest to you 
some trends that we have seen through the work that we have 
done here in Los AJigeles, and then we wOul4 fik^ tovlo^^ at some 
issues that we think ought to be addressed, ^^i^d theifi a^^ 
question of how do we get there frpm her^. • 

The quote reads: 

The social and economic conditions that gave rise to the political revolts of the 
1960s still fester in the cities throughout the Nation/In education, minority children 
in the North and West continue to attend segregated and overcrowded schools. Mi- 
nority college enrollment in graduate and professional schools is declining. In hous- 
ing, many homes, apiartments, and neighborhoods remain unavailable to minorities. 
In employment, minorities are oftien excluded from skilled professional and manage- 
rial jobs. Their earnings are lower than whites. Their unemployment rates higher. 
Minority health and life expectancy continue to lag far behind whites. Discrimina- 
tion clearly reniains one of the Nation's most serious problems. Its victims are 
blacks. Latinos, women, the handicapped, and the elderly. 

Now, that basic condition we suggest that the Los Angeles Times 
quoted in 1980 has not changed during the course of the year. The 
trends that we have note4. within depressed areas sinCe the 1960's 
include decreased population, that is white decline, and Hispanic 
increase, so that if you look at the south central area now, instead 
of finding a predominantly black area, you will find a sharing of 
that area with a Jarge Hispanic and Latino group, who also share 
the status of poverty. • * V 

There has been increased poverty as a result of upwardly nj^^ 
blacks who have moved out of the inner city to the suburbs. There 
has been increased unemployment, Njicreased need for unemploy- 
ment fmahciar assistance, structural changes in the economiCLbases 
where we see the factories moving not;5o/l>ly outside of the city but 
outside of the coipiti^; So we are not jtw dealing vnHh a piecemeal 
approach to providing some relief for Los Angeles/ 

We laa^e seen increased renter occupancy, decreased owner occu- 
pancy ,\aecreased vacancy rates, erosion of the quality of the pybliic 
sdhOols, inadequate supply of affordable housing. . • « 

In coming to thiis hearing, I mistakenly ' went to another section, 
and there were two old black ladies attending one of the tables. 
Whei^ I asked if this was the place where the congressional hear- 
ings were , being conducted, immediately she gave me, directions to 
this room, and then suggested to me: . 

If you can tell them something, tell them that we need rental relief, because there 
is no rentals available in south central Los Angeles. And it is particularly achite for 
black families who do not have large families in the sense that a larg'e number of 
people can share a house and therefore contribute to the pajrment for the rient'. 
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And so she said to tell you that they are strapped. So it.is not 
just a statistic, it is in fact reality. '' ^ ' 

Among the other trends we have seen are inadequate transporta- 
tion systems, including both public transit and the maintained 
streets and freeways. They are not as well maintained as previous- 
ly. There is insufficient recreational and cultural activity. In- 
creased need for social services, such as health care, job training, 
inadequate unemployment and financial assistance to those m 
need, lack of full citizen participation in decisions affecting the 
future of the city and neighborhoods, and decay of what infrastruc- 
ture is there. And there is an increased cfime rate. 

Now, those are^he trends. 

Now, what pi:oblem areas should we tackle? 

Dr: Grigsby. Based on those trends, and looking around at other 
depressed areas in the country, we believe perhaps a single area 
that needs a great deaj of concentration now is the question of em- 
ployment, the^s issue of the structural basis for minority employ- 

The^ unemployment rate among the distressed communities in 
the Los Angeles area runs anywhere from 14 to 25 percent among 
blacks and Hispanics. This picture is generally true throughout the 
Nation. A healthy economy specifies that the unemployment rate 
should be somewhere in the neighborhood gf 7 percent. Minority 
community unemployment has alytrays been much above the 7-per- 
cent level. But now it is rising in astronomical proportions. And we 
believe that the Federal role in addressing this issue is absolutely 
necessary. There needs to be some kind of national economic policy 
that is oriented to the problem of unemployment in local areas. 

As Alex pointed out> we think that it is naive to believe that 
such a policy can address economic issues in a piecemeal fashion, 
particularly in light of watching the large labor-intensive indus- 
tries throughout the country. . ^ . V . 

In Los Angeles specifiq^illy. the GE plant in Ontario has just 
given notice to its employees it is closing. The Firestone plant h^ 
closed in south central. The Goodyear plant has closed in south 
central. A great number of formerly labor-intensive industries lo- 
cated in this area are declining, and declining rapidly- The kinds of 
industries that are on the rise here are your aerospace, your light 
manufacturing, your non-labor-intensive types of industries. 

We see at this point no great hope for economic intervention 
strategies under current policies to provide relief for unemploy- 
ment for minorities in the Los Angeles area. 

One of the indicators that we feel should be monitored to deter- 
mine what success is being enacted in this particular are^ would be 
minority unemployment rates. If we set a goal as reducing the mi- 
nority unemployment rate from some figure of 25 percent to some 
figure of 12 percent, we would argue progress is being jMde m 
terms of improving the economic condition of minorities m^e Los 
Anseles area^ 

mien we look at other kinds of Federal programs that have been 
tried and ask ourselves what has been the success of these mo- 
grams, we note that there have been successes in certain area& For 
example, the section 8 housing program, if you examine its three 
components, you will note that section 8 new constructron-has been 
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very successful for the eldefly, outside of central city.arec 
ate rehabilitation under section 8 has been fairly successful 
central city areas for moderate-income individuals and hous 
The existing section of section 8 housing has been very si*^ 
for low-income minorities and large families. So in pile « 
can say the Federal housing assistance programs have 
cessful, but they have not been unilaterally successful for diM 
kinds of minorities residing in different kinds of situatiol 

urban areas. . . ' ' - / i. i. 

We also note that the urban development action grant prog 
appears to be successful. Though the program has only been on the 
books for a few years, it is targeting resources to areas and people 
that need those resources. And I think for us, one gf the keys lor 
successful intervention is to Kkye a kind of policy and a set of stratr 
egies that will allow flexibilitAin the delivery of the services that 
are needed; that a single noAnultifaceted a^ach m problem 
solving will probably not prove to be too useful for minority com- 
munities. < ^ ; i. • i.U 

Dr. Norman. NoW, in getting^there from here. I gtie^ that is the 
difficult one. ' ^. , W.. , . ; 

As we point out in our testiitticmy. we t^ink th^re has to be m- 
creased'^Federal oversight in the fortn of setting ^taaWarf that 
if„ther6 is going to be development of eCooomic^^prograi!!^^^^ 
eral Government has to take a much niore active role thWMt has 
taken in the aevelopment of the block grant, strategy. B^ause 
what we have seen in tliis «irea is that the block grant strategy has, 
essentially resulted in reduced participation on the part of coi?imu- 
nity people and an ii»e^^ bureaOcracies, so 

that thfe bureaucratic^iaministratiye departments develop coali- 
tions in such a way thfeit they deny the^ very communities that need 
the funds .the opportunity to participate in the deciding ot how 
those funds,should be spent. . ™ * TTm a 

For example, in a study that we point put, Dr: Pierson at^UOLA 
eMimined the block grant Strategy of the LEAA programs, the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration programs over the years ot 
1960 through 1975. and essentially fqund out of some approximate- 
ly $58^2 million, a paltry amount, ^mething less^thanj.9 ^rcent. 
actually went to community agencies and to universities, bo that 
■ basically some 90 percent of those funds went to strengthening bu- 
reaucratic agencies. And we do not w^nt this to degenerate to^an 
issue between Federal and local control.: We think basi^c»lly. that 
the strengthening of the bureaucracy is not going to be of any help. 
We think the important thing is going to be in building an infra- 
structure in communities. And that means essentially usmg the 
service funds to develop some kind of. a process that allows the 
communities to begin to determine their priorities and develop an 
infrastructure that will at least cushion thosp coimnunities from 
the harsh realities of increased unemployment and df inflation. 

So what we would suggest, then, is that there be some increased 
oversight on the part of the Federal Government through the set- 
ting of standards, and some monitoring to insure that those stand- 
ards are kept at the local level. . ^TiT • u; ♦u^ 
Mr. Dymau^y. We have with us today Mids Margaret Wnght. the 
minority ccmnsel. and Victor Frazer, who is the counsel to the bub- 
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committee on Judiciary and Education. Miss Wright has some 

^^Ms."wbight. Dr. Grigsby, you mentioned the UDAG^ program as 
•having been somewhat effective in its short history as far as can be 
told at this point. It ife my understanding, although ! do not know 
how public the statement was made, that tl^ere are some feelmgs 
in the administration that the LfDAG program ought to be phased 
oiit, and folded in with other pr9grams, sucl> as the .urban enter- • 
prise zone concept which has been proposed. Would you comn>ent 
on that, what the result of that kind of a combination of several 
programs would be? 

, Dr. Gbigsby. Certainly. . . . ^. . i 

One of the predispoisitions of the current admmistration is to 
movaaway from any kind of categorical programing and move to a 
block grant concept. The UDAG program, unlike community devel- 
opment block grant programs, is much more categorical. And one 
of the reasons it potentially has been successful tp date is the tact 
that there are strict requirements that localities must meet in 
order to be eligible for UDAG funding. That is why >ye can suggest 
. it has had some of the kinds of impacts it Was designed to have. 
In the event that the program is phased out and folded into the 
cominunity development blpdt grant program, two things are likely 
to htopen: First, there willrbe less moneys available to provide 
relief to cities; and ^ond, tlie constraints as to how those moneys 
must be allocated would be removed. ^.i. 

Ms; Wright. Some people have suggested that one of the reasons 
the UDAG concept has been somewhat successful is^that it requires 
a partnership between Federal funds and the use of private sector 
funds, a leveraging kind of a process. Would you agree with that/ 
Dr. Gbigsby. I would strongly agree with that, and would take 
one step further in suggesting that much of new Federal policy 
that is oriented toward the private sector solving many^of our 
urban problems should be encouraged, with the proVwo that the 
private sector should be held accountable or should at least report 
Tback to the public of the successes it has had in solving the prob-- 
lems that the current policy suggests- the private sector can do so 
well. That is, private sector policy should be under close scrutiny as 
to its effectiveness. I would suggest as a part of this new partner- 
^ ship the private sector should be held accountable and report to us 
1^ how effective thef are In addressing the same problems^ that the 
F^ederal Government has been accused of not being able to meet^ 

successfully. ^ * ... . r a^\^ 

.Dr. Norman. May I just add— this is not a cnticism of the pri- 
vate sector. What it basically is, is a suggestion that the sharing of 

• this information should be: ppblic, and that the private sector 
should assume a responsibility for documenting the process by 
whibh they resolve some of the .problems where we say the federal 
Qoverriment has failed in brder for other communities to take ad- 
vantage of that knowledge. V 

Df. Grigsby. Perhapirto be even more specific, under the propos- 
al for urban enterprise zones, it has been suggested that urban en- 

• terprise zones can tak6 up a lot of the slack that aw levied at the 
problems with the phased-out EDA programs and certain aspects ot 
the block grant program. ; ^ ^ e / 
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I think it is our contention at this point that we have some ques- 
tions as to how. effective private enterprise cati. be >yithin~ these ^ 
urban enterprise zones if we examine current trends.; Most labor- 
intensive industries are leaving the central dty.' Most industries 
that might be attracted to enter the urban enterprise zones may d6 
so for reasons that are more in a corporate interest than in a 
public interest. That is, will the tax benefits derived as a result, of 
moving to an urban enterprise zone offset profits, in different divi- 
sions of the same compemy? Can you derive more tax benefits from * 
establishing a warehousing operation in an enterprise zone, ,eyen if 
you fulfilled the local requirements in terms of hiring. If you are 
not a very labor-intensive organization, hiring a 100-person local 
labor force does not help a lot of problems. By so doing you have 
not dramatically impacted the local economy of tfep very area that 
you have supposedly befen given ^ this enterprise zone to do some- 
thing about. . jAJ 

Ms. Wright. We healPw^e witnesses this, morning say that 
they felt that the privffl^^ lacked itself the capacity^dr the 
will to undertake many ^Dgrams on its own without the incentive 
of Federal assistance in some way. In your experience, woUld you 
agree with that characterization? • 

Dr. Grigsby. I do not think either Alex nor I cotfld be classified 
as individuals who arfe antiprivate sector^ We Ipve- the private 
sector; we participate in it to a great extent. . : 

But to say that the private sector lacks the will or the eJ^perttSe 
or the know-how or the desire I think, is perhaps overstating the 
issue. I think the issue is one such that the:re are no simplistic solu- 
tions. What private enterprise has hifitoricially relied ypon as indi- 
cators of success at the corporate level, at the planning-manage- 
. ment level, I think may be very difficult to be followed if they want 
to attack some of these difficult problems. That is, if you must 
show in a given division in the private sector, or in a small compa- 
ny, some profit' margin, then you have got to be able to control 
your costs. You cannot afford inefficiencies. Many of the problems 
that we talk about are very inefficient problems and require mas- 
sive intervention that from a strict cost-benefit, cost-analysis, cost- 
effectiveness point of view will show that more dollars are being 
spent than oQtcomes can be derived.. , ' 
If that proves to be true for the private sector, it would appear to 
' us at this point that they would quickly lose the incentive to want 
to be engaged in any kind of program that was very inefficient, and 
where the cost exceeds the benefits to them, that is profits. 

Dr. Norman. I would just add that there may. very well be a cer- 
,taih segment of the private sector that in fact has less than the 
will to become involved in these programs. These' are Micky pro- 
grams whicli do not lend themselves to a 'simple solution.^ As plan- 
ners we knbw.that, because vve sire constantly trying* to develop a 
strategy for anticipating what the problems are, going to be, so that 
.we do not exhaust our resonrces in trying ^o* resolve tjtie prdb^pm. It 
is anticipatory problem solving. ^'^ ^ ' ' " . 

At the same time we also have to recognize that private industri- 
al organizations are undergoing change,, tpa They ar^ failing rtis- 
erably. I just left a conference thiS rtioriiing with a^space techno!- 
'ogy and information organization with 'which I cofnsultf and they 



are undergoing the Bame kinds of management problems that* the 
human services professionals were being critici^ for duruxg xhe 
1960's and I970's/And I think one or the reasons they are undergo- 
ing those prcd[>lettis is they simply do not know how. So that tl^ 
know-how niay very well not be there. I would agree with that as a 
general statement JBut the know-how simply is not there, because 
' the concept of the profit as a drive toward developing the organiza- 
tion is quite different than in the public sectjor, where for years we 
have simply ncJt had tp ^orry about budgets|4t has been just very 
recently that we hay^ had to "be cwcerned M^^£^;budgets/And I ani 
liot so sure that simply because we are concei^Si^ 
that the know-how exists even among the public sector/I do not 
believe the im^-how; 'exists e^^ I think we are going to 

have to findY^way'ti resolve some of these problems, and that is 
why I would ericourfl^e a partnership between the privj^te sector, 
the public sector, coid the commiahity at large. 

But I would suggest fiJtrth^^ that the role of the Elederal Govern- 
ment as an oversignt responsibility setting the standaids and moni- 
toring to msik^ sure that each one of those components participates 
fully would be the key to the success. But I do not think there is an 
outlined plan that anyone has, and I do not think that private irf- 
, jdustry is reallv that brillifiuit,. that they could deyise a plan for 
making the public sector go broke at their expense. I think we give 
them too much credit. 

Ms. Wright. Thank you. I have ho further questions. 
V "^r. Dymally. Mr. Frazer. 

Mr. Frazer. Dr. Norman, with the alleged large number of 
undocumented workers, how do you propose to get a realistic figure* 
.on the percentage of unemployed if you in fact define these work- 
ers as a Component of the minority population? 

Dr. NoitkAN: When w^ say unemployed, we may speak of it in 
the traditional sense.- For example, undei^ound uneniployment, 
crime,' is a valid means of einplo)rment in many^of our . areas, 
simply because of the undocumented status of people, and of the 
lack of professional and technipfl^^^^ that I think that is an^ 
impossibility. I do not think th?riF:^aiyone can get an accurate count? 
of an undocumented populatioii;^^^^> • 

I do not know that th^t is impoiia^nt in the sense that if We begin 
.to develop' those communities so that they are empowered to make 
decisions about how they are going.to handle their unemployment 
problems, how the^y are going to handle community problems, I 
think the success of the effort can be ipeasured in terms of the re- 
duced, people pn welfare rolls^ the increased people in (emplpjrmerit. 
And rather than I think concentrating on what seems to be^a 
rather impossible problem in this area, I tjhink we have a* much 
better payoff if we really concentrate on how we can put the? people 
who are presently unemployed; regardless of their status, ^ work^ 
Because in dealing with people in Mexico^ they really do not riefer 
to Califomi^^a^ Califo So when they say they are coming up 
here, th^^^<™ And they consider this to 

be stiU^^^j^i^M those of us who 

are rii^t|lj^l^^e'jp)rde^ that as a mentality— they do 

not c^^imlp^^selv^ undocumented aliens, they consider them- 
selves^ljj^^ii^^. t^^ country. But it^is only when they come up 



here and they'find themselves in difficulty with Immigration and 
Naturalization Service that the issue of citizenship is raised. _ 

I \yoUld prefer, in this lopg answer I am giving, to look at the 
problfem in terms of how can those communities themselves, deal 
with the problems that we are facing, rathei- thani exhaust our in- 
stitutional resources in trying to deal with them. They rmght have 
to bf!.de^t with in nontraditional ways; 'rather than traditional em- 
ployment' ways._ ■ ^. , a^ju^ 

Mr. Frazer. Dr. Grigsby, what connection, if any, J«) you 
tween the migration of noriminiority populations from the citj«id 
the rise of unemployment and the reluctance of businesses that 
have come badk into the cities? ? ' "mu i 

Dr. Grigsby. Let me see if I .understand your question. Ihe rela- 
tionship between migration in apd out of urban areas. 
Mr. Frazer. Yes; by noniriinority populations. . „ ' , 
Dr Grigsby. I think what we have found traditionally-rthe 
simple answer would be to say if yon look at population trends^^ 
you can look at most urban areas in the United States and discover 
that the .white population bias declined in the central city, and has 
risen substantially ii; the suburban rings or outer ^gions, Yot4 also 
find I think, if you look closely ihat industry has followed this mi- 
gratory pattern. But whether that cause-andreffect relatioiiship as 
•would appear -on the surface is in, fact true or not I think needs 
• close examination. . J- ' , . - , . 

That is, industry always looks {ffP advantages to itself, advan- 
tages in terms of. land costs for* expansion, advantages in terms ot 
an appropriate labor supply to fill the kinds of job functions that it 
has, tax incentives in term's of the siie of the structure, et cetera. 
And I think what you find in thtf^latioriship of these migratory 
patterns is that your suburban cities and unincorporated areas are 
providing excfellent incentives for industry to move. Industry may 
•OK may not need population densities in order to move. So il; as a 
question of the chiclcen or the egg. Do you need a substantial popu- 
lation, that is, white population, to staff your industry before you 
move, or is it sufficient to move and then allow folks to commute.' 

Here in. the metropolitan region the fastest growing county is 
Orange County. The majority of the industries that have ^been 
moving to Orange Ck)unty have basically Cited excellent land-cost 
opportunities and an available labor supply as two reasons why 
they have moved out. Thfey turn right around and say that_m peri- 
tral city Los Angeles land Cbsts are too high, taxes hre top high, the 
crime rate is tbo high; the. infrastructure is falling in on itself, and 
we cannot br*iig^b?cau8e of high housing costs and the general 
ambience of £he environment— we cannot bring top-leyel executives 
■ to live in Lo's Angeles. Therefore, taking all of those things into ac- 
count it is a heck of a lot easier to move to Orange County, ban 
DiegoCbunty, Ventura County, and start from scratch. 

Mr Frazer. If you believe that the business of the private sector 
is profitipaking, and we^have affirmative action, whereby business- 
es come in the city and have to hire so many minority people, what 
incentive is there for the business to come into the city if it has to 
use its valuable time and money training the unQertrain6d.' 

Dr. Norman. I think that is a tough one. As Gene iias jvjst indi- 
cated, with the high cost of everything thp only way that business 
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coT3qtfl#m)^^ move jjrto the inner-cit^ is tfludeyise . , ^, 

ririp& ja^ttracting^^pte^ woum^hen come mto the 

innerMtoff^or wofrk, and -also soirie'^nly of deferringr the costs. But 
as ,Gene said, I am not so suf-e it isf a; matter of bilsiness movi«g;^^ 
where the i^gople are^it 'seems th^t mctet of the piBi^le are concien- 
trated in th^mner city^at lept most^ of .the people of color. So if 
you talk ab<*^ affirmative: 'OTftofi, in order to get the people ot 
color you are going te have to move into the inner city. It *ay very 
well be on^ way of ehcoura^n|f business 4o locate a?" certain kind of 
. industry in the inner city/that ig^^be' to begin developio^ mdus- 
trial parks for light indjistry. ; - / ^ . .r t^^- 

Now, that has a . net effect of i^estricting people of minority status 
to those kinds of tasks that light industry can develop, But that ^is 
better than unemployment. And I am hot sure that at this stage 
there are identified' industries that we can bring into the city. 
. I think what we are going totiave to dp is begirfSlK? look; for; dif^ 
ferent kinds of employment. For example, I think communities are^^ 
going to have to*' get together and develop cottage industries. I was 
at a meeting this morning wh^re there^was a recognition from Jthe 
• top managerial levels that they are just not going to be able to find 
' the people that they need. So what they ar# going* to 4^ve to dP.is 

redesign the factory. ^- x«^;*£..r**lMi^>„,l 

They were talking about having cottage industries; littll9«dmmi%; 

' nities where people would report to theni by c6mputer,^r by some 
kind of device, and yet be- mtfTagediit long range. I tltink this is-^ 

Iff very viable for communities in Los Angeles, where the conijjj^^ity 
itself can form an enterprise, and use its collective skills to engi^ . 
neer in some kind of activity that wgl result from financial gain 
for a community. ; r • i.- 

Now, that is a bit creative: But I think the kinds of ajganizations 
and institutions that we are dealing with are going to beliew insti- 
tutions. Many of the jobs that will be there are not yet even de- 
fined. So that I think what we' are going to have to do is shed an 
old way of thinking that was mainly dominated by induSKim orga- 
liiatibfife and factories, and develop a new ^nd creatiyfe • way ot . 
thinking about how to redefine employment. And m^ybe. instead rot 
talking about individuals being employed, we are going to have to 
talk about communities being employedjand look^pt community in- 
terests instead of individual interests. ' . _ ; 

Dr. Grigsby. Let me expand on th^t if I <?ould, because I think a 
problem that the Federal Government has had. and I know local 
government has had, is thinking of sfijutions to 1)roblems in a very 
fragmented and a very sectoral -fa®feon. And I am afraid that 
thinking of an economic solution to %ban problems as currentlj^ 
being perceived will be another failui^ because of this degree of 
fragmentation; * jj , ]L^. v , ^ • v ^ - ui. 

For example, has ^anyone started to tftmk about what might_ be, 
the potential impacts on local cspmmuriities of creating these urban 
enterprise zones, even if they are successful. Wnat will be the 
impact on the local school systefa? What wil^ be the impact on the 
local infrastructure? What will be the impact on the local transpor- 
.'tation sy#em? What decisions arfe being put into place now in the 
educational system that may neglite success for the urban enter- 
prise zone .concept? I£ the school Ib^stem continually devises ^vays 
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that basically cause division among communities, and accelerate* 
exodus from communities, it could very - well be thrft the school 
system is on a course that will -mitigate against any successful 
urban strategy vis-a-vis employment. , i 

I thinl^hat vffe would argue is that solutions to t9iese problems 
need to be coordinated, and, they need to be coordinated acrofefe sep- 
tets, and before dny implementation of any kind of program, urban 
jinterprise zones or any other new creation^ some kind of thorough 
impact assessment ought to be done to see*how that decision may 
cause dysfunctional operations or inefficiencies in another sector 
s^,t of policy and decisionmaking. That does' not happen very often 
ri^yv ^ 
.. ;5|5r. Norman. in (oVi^S^g. that ,appr9acb,^oiie;.y^Wci^?J6^ 
'plishing that is the us0^bf town meetings. The assumption is that 
inn^-city areas are resource poor. That is not so. Inner-city areas 
are =rich in diversity, in j|nowledge. But there is no vehicle for 
bringing'all of that knowledge together, so' that we can find some 
\^solution. And it seems to me that one of the things that the Feder- 
al Government can do in its role is to begin to bring together per-, 
sons from different parts of inner cities so that they can begin to 
develop at least inventory of the kind of skills that they have, 
so they can begin to look at what is possible, the kind of coordina- 
tion not which only across racial lines, but coordination across mu- 
nicipal lines. Because no longer are "we going to be able to think of 
Los Angeles' problems as only Los Angeles' problems, or C!ompton's 
problems, because they really impact other communities. 

I think one of the processes for getting there is just to bring 
people togeth^, to have them begin ^Jalkirig to each other, which is 
exactly wHat^people in industrial organizations are doing now. 
They are bringing people together to nave them just sit and talk 
about problems and issues, to see what develops. - 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much. Dr. Norman and Dr. 
Grigsby, for your testimonjt. , 

Oui- next witness is Ms. Mary Henry, cUrector of the Avalon Com- 
nuiniLv Center. ^ . ^- •, , 

VVouiif you identify yourself for the record, please. 

STATEMENT OF MAHY HENRY. DIRECTOR. AVALON COMMUNITY 

CENTER 

Ms. Henry. Yes; Mary, Henry, executive dii^ctor of the Avalorf 
Community Center here in Los Angeles.^ , , , l - 

0 L thank you very much for the opportunity to be here this after- 
noon and to go over one more time the problems that we consider^ 
^ to be mo^ outstanding in this community. ^ . 

After reading the noticp of the hearing, and its purpose, to make 
a comparison between the plight of inner-city cities, such as the 
District of Columbia, as compared to Los. Angeles, it occurred to me* 
we might be on the wrong track in terms of comparisons. V , 

I have the privilege of sitting, being a member of the community 
development committee of the Lutheran World Federation. That is 
• a nine-memi)er committee whose function is to fund programs and 
projects in developing countries— South America, Africa, and Asia. 
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And much of the work that the is based on one 

^'question, and it is what is commumtir^deyd^ for— domestica- 
tion or liberation. And I think that question needs to be asked in 
terms of what the Goverrinient or people of power are doing to the 
-people who live in cities. . 

' I am sure all or most of the testimony that you have received 
here today deals with problems of housing and child care, crime, 
employment, and so forth. 

.Since you have had expert inpift on that subject, I would like to 
deal with the concept that none of this is going to work, no pro- 
grams are going to work in the inner city, as long as there are 
those persons about us who are determined that fliere will be no 
grp»htm^ in the'^umer-city; that in fact all of the 

little peknuts that they dole out are indeed for domestication as op- 
posed to liberation. And I think that is precisely what has hap- 
penedin many of our cities. Many people who are*in charge decid- 
ed that they can just give people so much, just to whet their appe- 
tites, and to let them know that the authorities are there. But they 
never completely foUowthrough with all of the things that are 
neieded for community development to take place. 

in terms of housing, people are without housing. And yet there 
are boarded-up housing in our community, -yacant houses in our 
commjunity. And still senior citizens and other persons are crying 
daily atout not having a place to stay. 

In terms of crime, I personally have been involved with youth for 
at least 130 years of my life, And it seems that we keep spotlighting 
and highlighting the youth in our community who are non- 
achievers and who are involved in, a lifestyle that is negative. It 
would seem to me that someone needs to look at the amount of 
money that is being poured into inner cities to work with gangs, to 
work with troubled and problem youth, as compared to the amount 
of money that comes into our cities working with youth who .^ve^ 
potential, and who really -want to do something. And I know at 
least 25 youngsters who are a part of our^ summer program, who 
have the itotential for higher education, and cannot get it, because 
nobody is being involved with them fmancially. Arid yet the cpuntv 
of Los Angeles has? allocated thousands of dollars to work with 
gangs and to import some folks into this communlty—I am talking 
about some people from Philadelphia, they call it the Philadelphia 
plan^without ever taking the time! to look at all of the resourc^es 
"that we might have here in the city that could be developed or 
used, and that money could go to some other causes. 

Another thing that I see happening in the cities is that, especial- 
ly in Washington, D.C. and in Dos Aiigeles,\ there is something 
magic about light— whether it is spotlights or sunlight or some- 
thing. When the Sun is shining, when the bright lights, are flash- 
ing, people think everything is all right. There is so much notoriety 
going on in Washingtx)n, and this focus is on all the important 
/people, that somehow I think* people have forgQ|ten there is an- 
other part of Washington, D.C. th^t ought to be focused on as much 
as Senators and Presidents and what hstve you: By the same token 
here in Los Angeles, everybody thinks we are all in Hollywood, ev- 
erybody thinks everything is lovely All the time, because the Sun is 
shining and it is bright, and things are pretty and green. And they 
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do not see beyond that in our inner cities. And somebody has got to 
look beypnd the brightness, to see where the problems in our mner 

There are parents who are part of the welfare system who want 
to get off of welfare, but the constraints are such that if they get 
off they have to have certain vkinds of jobs, they have to meet cer- 
tain kinds of criteria. And nobody is talking about a community de- 
veloping itself so that peoplf who live there feel goo(J ^and impor- 
tant^alxiUt/themselves.. And I think that is the ultimate plight, of 
inner cities, is that those of ^Vwho live^in inn^r cities have been 
lulled to sleep, have 'been melnerized and hypnotized into thinking 
that ther^' iis n6 ;>vay lip*. A# ^as got to do so<|ptmng 

*about that. Somebody has t|to^ our young people that you can 



be as important to thi? cbmimffllty by learning to read and wnt^as 
you are to a subculture by learning to hahdle a gun and steal ajid 
use and sell dope. Someone whe has the authonty to make this 
message be known has to do that. *f*u J* 

Right now President Reagan is getting by with one of the moSt • 
blatant lies that has ever been perpetrated agaanst the poor, by 
running around the couptry, even at the*NAACP Qonference, «ndi-. 
eating that poverty programs and aU of the programs that calne up 
after the-1960's have not been good for the poor. That is a blatant 
lie And he should not be allpwe^ contfeue to say that. . 

If you look at Head Start, anff'the number of youn^people who 
got a start in Head Stifrt, and are now productive students m our 
school system; whatevjer good the school system is to them it you 
look at the number' of parents who^ave become invited b«:a^ise 
they spoke of maximum feasible participation of the poor and who 
learned about a system anough to aUleast gat involved m it, and 
are now following their cliildrefl in the sc^doTs, through the school 
system, if%ou look at the mimber of ^jeopSP who worked in commu- 
nity ^development and wh6 reaftx for once m their lives- got a 
chai#e to know )|lho they wer!*,got a chance to know where they 
J • were, gk a,chance to be able/* define where a community ought 
to be goihg, and suddenly all/of thS wherewithal and resource for a 
comHiunity to gerth*e a|e gone-it is a conspiracy based on 
racism; it is a conspiracy b^d on sexism; it is a conspiracy^based 
« on tkose wlfc have opposed, and I mean opposed m a silent way, 
* opposed to those^ho have not. And jiobody is really domg any- 

thingtfibout xhat. 9 ' ^ t • ^-u^ \t„ 

As I travel about the world, in> whatever country I go m, the No. 

n 1 subject oS the tips of people's \tongues is land— holdmi «> your 
landAdevelop yoifr land. I was recently in Ire and, a lovely land 
that was blessed by the Pope, who admonished the people ot ire- 
laud to hold onto and protect that land. — 
^he mosi valuable land that I know is an inner-city. Alex and 
his friend were here talking about the flight of people to the inner- 
city There is a flight away from the inner-city. But all of those or 

■ '•most of those flyiog away from the inner-city are sneaking back in- 
« under the guise of economic development, under the guise ot a 
number of things, and recapturing this valuable land that ;s in our 
cities. But nobody has made an effort to say td folks, minority 
folks, whq„own land, hold on to it, what else do you have |)u\that. 
Again, f think It is a conspiracy. And it is also very self-serving. 



■ • .r : ; ■ , ■■ ; ; . ". .:'-'^>^'v.; ' ' . 

I am pi-e^ntiy «xtteniely concerned about what is happening in 
the criminal justice system in'California, especiadlyi w^^^ 
Recently 1 4)articipated in ^ study concerning th6 4lsproportiohate 
humber/of minorities incarcerated . in prisons ia X^ 
went all over tfce State talking to people. And somehow there is ^ 
belief* among pei^ns ^ho have been in and out of the criminal jus- 
tice sy^gitem' that there is a self-serving purpQ$e;;pf th^se who are 
thereof hat ^what would policemen do if therfe werfe no. cir^e, and 
what would prol^ibn bfficers do if there j^re tibt folks dn prob^- 
tibni and what would parole cheers do? i 
other there a selfnseiyihg co^ntirvuation 
economy carf continue to support 

. getting rid of the prpblems: And I hope 
take a look at that i^ the light of our urtat^ 
I believe ttiat busihesses are pact of/the 
when they^uld be idbiiig; something ^^i^^^^ 
partially tolT^uestipn that yoii raised: 1 do not uri 
son and other men and women who^ive in.^he in 
travel to fcl Seguri(lo,^'anjlplaC3!4n 
to- carry out the missii 
places, why thpse persoi 
city.. v;^ 
If the per^ns who* 

' , enough of our. commtinity 

/ not 1^ that Aiuch of a loss, 
lulling people to sleep and 
our community, acoordirig to 
they are no good unless they 
so many jobs out there th^t 
streets, counseling young peoi 
of senior citizens, that if the 
community, and made ^peoph 



somehDW or an- 
[blems, so iJi^ our 
suptx^edly^are r 
comriiittee wiiV 



^♦runtaway 
in anS\yeih, 
my • 




rk of : Lockheed, ; Hugh 
t db: the same wdrl^l; 

rfaCtoViis arid buiBind 
"febusinesses into it 
havjb dojie 
people is to 
[neriCjE^fi ^thic 
jig a tinie clc 
be done, cleK||Ag ot; 
_ to help dea||» HpVl^^^ 
■ ^ different etlpc; ^ntQ.'^i| 

g br 

^9^ 



Pye^:.a feeling ^bf^ 
ft^m teing useful to tyfe^l9>^^$i|i^ 
they make— their wqrth being -dfetet^to 
they make— there iy^qmething aU wxThg J^^ 
city people ar^vgoing to have to re^valudjj^ their 
their priorities, and talk aboiit Kelpm^ . -^'-■''^^^^i^k!'':^'^:^ 

In some of the-.projebts thabareifi&ded^^%^^ ^ 
Federation, tW^Jare fund^ in^spite-bf gbyerjnfments. Sonie^^^^^ V 
best prbgrajns^refin. Namjbia, where ;the"^to^ ... . . 

mentdoes n^t'eveii ^Ibvf lis to Come t>j^^^ B^^^ V; 
getting the morffe^into the 'communitie?. there— for buildmg, .!^^ 
preserving thei»^pn5[^f^^^ mechanisni = > * ^ 

for contributii^?fc?flSS^ I submit tq,y(:>U: V,,:- 

that there is^it^e iiori^l$m^^^ come into our 'cpiqil; ..^ 

niuiliiK& t<>%)itat:^oplfe in jiri^i?al&nding the cor\cept that hUmari^ \ 

gyen^bi>i«K tfiet^ th^|^e qarinot Keep . ; \ 

Tthey We'n^bdy becau^^^^^ 
•git tl^end-^of a giyen^period'pf time^ / ■ '* ^-f^: 

to^ some cre^tivityi there has' toi belsomeojte 'jMhp is^^^ 
nflar^fraid because, just as inrier-city' Jbople have been, lulled to / 
sLSI) since th^ riots that t|folg.£lace in^the I9e01& there are these- > 
b^rsons in cb'mihand and ^M^^^YiO c^yidentlywei^firaid to me^^' 
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4 ' hbise. And if the feaden? in pur'^commtiriity^^^^^^ 

persons who fbUow theWm^ J 
f In closing, I would jv^t.^URe .ti suniiiiati^ verjra 

what I think has h&ppened in puf cfommumti^s. .^^^ . . ^^^ . 
We started with wh^f I would ^iojisider va Ipvely gafifl^ 

many years ago— my parents; yojO- parejtts:^-:^^^^^^ 

were blooming and flmeTihg until thefe came.:aj:irne when «^iolo- 



were Diooming ana ijpweruig-u.wwi wi^i^ v^x^^ ^^.^v^^ Yil- ; TiJ -I • 
gists, Pat Moynih^nM.ud^lf Of cour9eVHo\^^ - 
was all wrbiig for mSthers to be in l^^>ship 4>ositions, tha^ • 
^1 wrong for men tp consider wpmerips their':eqUaB and. as, 
mates, ani sudd^nly'our belief iii oUjCself 9s -a'^^ 

ishGd'* ' ' • '* ■ ' ' ^ ' 

' in the 1960's, w jfti ihe-passage in 1964 of the Konoiii.icJ^ppflortH;^ S 
nity Act, and , those i^rograms whiph gj?ewr out- (Jf it, ttofe that we . v 
in our ^fcommunitieakrere^givenr some'.seeds "to plant,, and^hat we ; •, 
had an opportunityTo nour^h those/sepds; ah4,tp Se6 ,the p^^^ 
■grow. Biit it is o^inton ths/lfe*the'pVe36ntadmmistrat^qn^m^ 
vious administratiorf, and persons who are part of both (5f .th&rt: de- i 
cided to snatch the blossom beforg^it catne into being. % . : ^ 

•Thank you. . "3 « ^ . , -C-.' 'i, e''<u' ■■■■■'^ 

Mr Dymally. Mg. Hgjiry, i*Wasantereste4^in a couple of ot^serVHr , - 
tions you made. Drff-inr the . Mudent movfimetjt I had t^e opportum- . « 
ty to teach at Claremqnt ahd I saw«a numb^r^pf the young- .people, ^ 
at the center wh*| buf fot; th^^tollp&«L opMjiWty ,..gra^^ "^^i^*^?! j 
neyer -have had a,chanc&tbfb to Clfiremont anf ^am the benent of. m 
a middle-class ed^cati^n- Man^ C tl^n^iioyiF- ai^if^at Xerox, mM„.t : ;. 
ran ihtb them inl^^hifigtpn. . ' :'; ■ 1 ^ ' 

Unfortunately, we cannot blamf the conservative or an:^arti<;-^ 
ular.party because.it was- sbme^of'our friends who:M|an criticizing c 
the ^»verty program, fdV political Wposes,^ And I ha^^a^ : 
somewhat hurt thatttfie/ n^vefc.saw* the^enefit.; of 

■ because I do not- tMnk ^Hey e^r came iff the black^cgmmjimty ^^^^^ 

■ see how the .whole fabric of tW strfictu* began changifi|[f.I|motl>t. 
ing else; we learn hW t^^^^p^Mbpwls.- 1 .ii&i^,^^rd .ptimiag<- ■ 
a proposal until the ik)yerty'iffo^^ %.rearneMmtU:w.^o ( 
a . .supervisor, coordinator. 1 W nc^ kiSk- any of my . friejids^who: , 
had .those kinds of ■ jobs. So. we learned ftiiddle naajtege^git', 
learned how to mahage? We ■ma#s.6rf? raistakes^^^ 'Locmm, : 
'so fiid .ebrysler. aiMi a % Ar confci^ut fJ(/ohe- s^^ed^Jo/, - 

■ 'ink very m'uch about . thos^ilufie^..>y / , • 
Besides, the poverty .program ii^y judgment ffS an experimerit- ;^ 



■ -'in-social engiAeerihg. Anti I «h«fe yoifr feeling. - , - 

. 1 The other One is a personal story. M^t of us in the jnne^fiity . 
- kst got tired of slum prbpajftx-. I r^l o«te time I was-alwuffl^ell ,iJ 
: • the family house.. My motlie? ♦Kearl|^bont it^nd raised s/^.uch ..t, 
- hell that the hoifte AVas in escrow, 4m<y|5ad to withdFaw it Today 6 
the kids find it very, very con0rient mWe.in tRat house,^ecause- 
they cannot afford apartmentsTI. am kind o( glad the oldgfcx had . 
some value to land, especially in Third Wofld countries. It hag all . 
become very, very irhpOrtant to^snow? ' 
' • Miss Wright has.some qiifestitfiim . JUf ' Jl - i- v . rit- j ' ' 
Ms. Wright. I thirik you, %Ve l8g|bg^ ver^j)(pVgcat^^^^ 
in -your statement:: l.am^not%re thl|l*ffi1nk ^^e Mueh m<^e .^r 
that needs to bfe addepl td.it. Hi^I do think, that :it is%at tlii9t:;vre , 
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are in the midst of a, pplitic^^^ point that is con- 

cerned about reducing .the availability of governmental .resour^ 
fOT tbe kinds of {jTogratos^ t^ talking about, that have 

been put in place in the pastV^^TO reality that has to , 

be- dealt 'With. '•' '■ • • * • , ; 

What do you see as a way in which 'the community, the^ organiza- 
tions, the infi-astructiire that has been built up as. a result of the 
Federsd funding in the past; h^^ that these organiza- 

tions can- begin to cope without the Federal funding, which regard- 
less of your fipliticai views abdut it, is not going to be there, dppiarr 

Nk. HfaJftY'. Spme r^ of directors and staff of 

Ayalon Gehtef about a new direction. It 
i$ my- contention; my firm bdief^^^^M^ hope that one day we will 
see conimunities leam to supports I do not mean out of 

malice and racism, speaking of, but out of 

character bUilding^iand resp^ one anbtner, and the ability to 
join. K^nds and make; something happen. 

. , I. think the/community development must start at the bottom, at 
the veiy biase of a community , an^ work itself up and ultimately 
coiitrol what happens to it, including the .Government's input to 
it-^must i?e done on a partnership basis. But I believe that there 
are enough' people working in any given community or enough re- 
sources in a community that with the proper assistance from those 
person? who know hoW to do it, that communities can in fact build 
themselves, build their resources, most of all build their belief in 
each other, for their own survival. 

. Mr. Dymally. Ms. Henry, could you tell us something about 
what is the Avalon Conmiunity Center? 

- Ms. Henky: The center is a settlement hoUse in the true sense of 
the old Hull House settlement house. We are now into our 42d year 
in south-central Los Angeles, with a very simplistic mission. And it 
is.to bring p^pie from where they are to where they want to' be. 
And we do th^it through drug abuse programs for young people, al- 
coholism programs. We have CETA employment training pro- 
gramSy educational programs that do 1-on-l tutoring for younger 
people, and icommunity-awareness kinds of town meetings and 
workshops that tend to let people understand better the system 
that has controlled their lives. 

Ms. Wright. It occurs to me that many of the program? that the 
Federal Government instituted in the sixties and early seventies— I 
guess mostly in the sixties— had as at least a part of their aim not 
the total support of the poor and the minority communities, but 
precisely what you are talking about, the assistance in .developing a 
community's ability to help itself, and to build within the commu- 
nity resources to eventually free the community from the need for 
continued Federal funding.^ 

Do you see that that h^ worked in that sense? You were talkmg 
about the need. It would seem maybe this is the test of the success 
of that philosophy. - v 

' Ms. Henry. Well, I do not want my philosophy about that to be 
^misunderstood. I do not believe that a community ought to ever be 
' without Federal assistance. But it has to get itself on an equal part- 
nership with the Government to be re^DgR^zed as a partner. As it 



is, it is presently that ^he Govemfflent is the great father, white, if 
you will, and the communities are the recipients. \- ■ , , _ , 
Bishop Gabrira, who is the prSident of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, has said upon occasion if therijis no one to receive the gift, 
then the giver is left with nothing. And I think that concept is true 

ofiAmerica. ■ ^.^^ ^ 

This is a wealthy nation, wealth^^ terms of «)me resources that 
it chooses to divert where it wants it tajgo. ^ ^ . 

But I think communities ought to build themselves up to a pomt 
where they can make the kind^f demandfc'<Jfe a government, ber 
cause they are partners and ac^ r n 

When I , think of Carm subsi^, ©U su^ 
the money going in different Wections^d then the little miriute, 
minuscule amounts of money that welMfe moftiers get, but -they 60 
not talk about all the good southern gintlemen who are part of our 
Congress who have and still might receive farm subsidies— but 
they turn th^ spotlight gn the little welfare recipient. When we 
talk about persons who struggle to pay then: taxes, and we look at 
tax writeoffs for those who have, that they write off more than 
some people ever see in a' lifetime— I think there is an unfairness 
there. Communities have to build themselves up, as I said, to a RC>-, 
sition of negotiating, instead of being the dumping ground and the 
recipiqpts for people in po^er. And in the*sixtiei5. they shared be- 
cause ^meone said it was right to do sbo In the seventies, they 
shared because they did not know another direction to go. In the 
eighties, they haves determined that sharing is, not the thing to do, 
and they dhoose to withhold everything. But I am saying that com- 
munities must build themselves and develop themselves— m some 
rather radical terminology I am' about to use^get in a position if 
they are not given what they deserve, that they are. able to take it. 

Ms. Wright. Thank you.' 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much, Ms. Henry. ; 
s Let me read the order of our witnesses to conclude our session. 
Our next witness is Mr. Danny Bakewell, then Mr. Leland W<)ng, ■ 
and then Mr. Mario Perez and Mr. Rudy Andrade. 

STATEMENT OF DANNY BAKEWELL, PRESIDENT, BROTHERHOOD 
CRUSADE, BLACK UNITEJD FUND 
Mr. Bakewell. My name is Danny Bakewell. I am president of 
the Brotherhood Crusade,. Black United Fund. I would like to 
thank you for giving me this Opportunity to come before you and 
say what I feel are the problems truly confronting our community, 
as well as develop some solutions that might be supported by you 
and your colleagues for moving our community to a more inde- 
pendent self-serving base that could truly affect the health, educa- 
tion, social welfare, and cultural development of all that live m the 

inner city. ^ a . , t ^ titL-i 

I have listened to a number <f -pejpple who went before me. While 
I am challenged to speak aboutjn^ of the issues, that confront 
Black people in the inner city,#^vould like to be more specific m 
dealing with what I am involved in, Sod particularly what I feel 
this committee and recommendation«ould do to, assist black 
people and poor pflbple in the imgc^cityTor developing a better life. 

• 283 * *^ ■ 
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And that of which I speak is truly economic development and 
self-sufficiency. \ 

I truly believe that at the toot of all of the problems existing in 
our community ^ a void of perceptive community development^^ 
with a base of ecpnomic development. 

We at the Brotherhood Crusadey who really represent a very 
broad constituency in our community, have faced the fact long ago 
that Government aid was not' truly the answer to the problems of 
our community. And while I do .agree with Miss Henry wholeheart^ 
edly that a community should' not be without Government assist- . 
ance, I fipd it somewhat demoralizing to have our total develop- 
njent as a people reliant on the Federal Government. And while 
there have been those of us who have pursued that line, to. no 
ava^, and we have seen programs cut back year after year after 
year, ;%nd have^pursued ultimate 'methods tod;. means for support> 
ing our own community, even those itietl;«e^ been met wi||h 
alienation and. hostility. - • '^vy i 1^;;^ v . ' 

Those things of which I speak are a |en€aisU soUcitation process 
to Government employees, to have the nghlb^to^OBtie^ funds, 
their charitable dollars, and where it will Mft^ fe types of 

entities that are supporting our coipitiunity in the aji^las of health/ 
education, welfare, cultural development, and economic, iievelop- 
ment^ / ' . ■ ■'■ ' 

The Federal Govemment^has copinued to provide United Way 
of America a nionopoly on that solicitation process!: Thtoiigh the 
Office of Management and Budget; through the Civil Seryite Com- 
mission, United Way of Am^ca,\anclvp^her large charities, such as 
the Red Cross and many of which ybii' certainly know, have been 
. given carte blanche abilities to solicit employees including your- 
> .selves without ever giving you the opportuhity and independent se- 
f::. lection of whom you would like your cljiritable dollars to revert to.-- 

I bring this up because it is a very crucial matter, and' we all 
look at it and talk about it as charity. 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Bakewell, before you proceed, just a couple of 
lines about the Brotherhood Crusfide. • \ 

Mr; Bakewell. Brotherhood Crusade is a self-help institution de- 
veloped for the purpose of establishing an independent financial^in-^ 
stitution in, the black community; and bliack communities through- 
out this country, that could respond to the health, education, and 
welfare needs of black people and other people afflicted with simi- 
lar circumstances^ without seeing the solutidis to bur problems 
through the eyes of outside financiers, which has traditionally been 
. , the case^ 

We have been fortunate enough to have prevailed in one sense, 
in that we are 14 years old, and we now have an independent cash 
flow position in excess of half^ million dollars a year, receiving no 
funds from the Federal Government, receiving no funds from the 
State government, or any municipal government. 

And it is* that message that I bring to you; and ask you to have 
- some insight for recognizing — while on the one hand the Govern- 
ment is saying that programs that have been developed have not 
worked, whidh is totally not true, they are on the other hand not 
even receptiVl& to programs that have Been developed by communi- 
ties to do something for themselves— not standing by begging them 



to take care of the health, education, and wetfare n^ of^^^^^ 
drenT our'seoiors, and our people who are involved m day-to:^y 

life in our communities, ^. . 4. «^ t *v,;«ir 

Where do we turn? Ms. Henry said something that was, I thmk 
verv significant, and maybe one of the most significant, things that 
SStoS. And that is that our communis reaUy has to^^ 
Sl^d^ position to either develop a partaership and receive 
SmetK,^rXnd to take that which we need^And I do not tlunk 
Siv of IS advocate or condone violence. But we are being pushed ^n 
r^oSe^i^such a way that there }^ l°P^^^'^ ^°'^^f^,'^^l 
back at those whom we perceive is strikmg out at us. We have ^ 
brought Sfe methods aSd meajis, which iscertam^ not new or 
Kvative^h some instances they- have been carbon copies of . 
what S^Sn existing in other communities-in the J^^h 90^^ 
munity, certainly in the majority community-why is it thatjjh^n 
we develop means to take care of ourselves, with all of the cdfiser- . 
vat£ that^xists in GoVernment,,that that is not metjath some ; 
innovative odtreached hand to assist us m that development proc- 

^^I sueeest to you th^t things that will make our conmiunity inde- 
-pendeKthe aSity to raise money through means of which I just 

'^Itl^d'^ilSSfSS^^^^ T^e infrastructure which 

vhe Se of Ithink goes something like this. When we rajse 
$500 000 or $1 million, we cannot -keep it in our desk drawer We 
have got to put it someplace. So we put it in a mmonty bank, or 
sa^nls and loan. That bank or savings and loan begins to draw in- 
terest on our money, but so do we. That is something that has been 
?oW aSd not a luxury, if ypu wiU-a business ethic that has nqt 
e?en been allowed the community from the Government stmid- 
S You invoice money in the poverty Program you spend 
llMOO and then you invoice $10,000 to pay for that debt which has 
a ready been incurred. So the community never receives a financial 
dividend or benefit from the proper utilization of that ^Oney. . 

When we give grants to o^anizations, we can influence minority 
vendorShip, business development. If I give an agency a grant f^ 
$;So ,000 Se can have stipulations that they minonty vendo^^ 
fnr their services, such as buying paper, paper fclips, printing, jani- 
torial ser^c^fhSe are the\inds of thiigs that have been gomg 
on trouid us thalHaveH:,een totally mliring in out' community. 
The same ethic works iti the Federd Government. ^, „ a 1 
BlI?rLople have never truly gotten the dividend on thfe Federal 
montv cSg into our community, Ahd that is why when it is re- 
mould wT hive become totally /ependfent upon its infusion, and 
have no? gotten any of the ancillary business benefits from that 
iTney. We have not developed businesses, because we have not 

had control over those resources. . , ' u ♦ ,.,„„ivi «nii havP 

But I submit to you honestly and earnestly, what would you have 
us do in the face of.a recession on spending money that comes from 
fhe Gi?ernment, and an alienation on receiving help from develop- 
ing means for doing something for ourselves. 

Si%^'M5:i?YrSe mention of the;ductance of 0MB to 
provide some sort of facility for you to receive dues from those who 



wish to volunteer them. Is tHere something specific this committee 
can do to bring th&t to the attention of ORffl? 

Mr. Ba^eweejC; We just won a suit in the Federal courts which 
opened the .system up to us US go in for solicitation, which was 
drawn out over a 5-year process- Even in light of that we have not 
r^eived the support and advocacy of 0MB., And I would think it 
would be incumbent upon this committee to advocate on our 
behalf, to say that this is something that must be supported and 
not just accepted as a stepchild, but really must be implanted into 
the system as a partner. Becaiise there are millions and millions of 
dollars/ that can be received by inner cities and minority cominuni- 
tie^l^ jiaStjfrom that vehic/e aldhe, which in itself takes a tremendouEf 
striain pff the Federal ^vetnment. that I believe there is a 
strain. . ' 

Mr. Dymally. Could you forward to this committee by way of my 
offTce a copy of that lawsuit? 

Mr. Bakewell. Yes, sir, I will. 

Mr. Dymally. And the decision of the court^so we can enter it 
into the record and communicate to 0MB the decision. 
Mr. Bakewell. Yes, I will. 
[The information follows:] 
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UNITEO STJyrC'; ^ DISTRICT COURf 
FOR THE DJ.STiaCT OF COLUMBIA 



Plaintiff * 

■ .■ ■ ■ ■ V ' *s * 

AIAN K, CAMPBEliV Director,. /-^^ 
United States'.Office of Personnel 
Maftaqexuent, . ^. r '' " ' 

■. 



Civil Action- n6. 7e-l431 



Defendant, 



Kf4 



UNITED WAY OF AMEKIC4# 



.... ^ 



Defendan^-lntervenor:^ ^: jfi^jCTOTa^^ \ 1 ^ 

JXjpGMENT AND ORDER 
•In .ccorLnce 'with: the Mejnorsndun Opinl™ entered qils dite, 
it is this J5t day of July, 1980, , ; 

CtfmERED th.t the notions o< the defendant offiie of Personhpl 
^Hanage^nt and the defendant- intervenor United Way of ;u«rica, ; 
[inc. fo"^ sunnnaW- judgment are .denied,, 4nd the nation ol the . • 
plaihtiff. National Black United Fund 'for s^ry judgment is' .. _ 
granted ^d judg>«nt is ente«d for pla^tlf f against' the' 

^defendant;' and it is , ' ' 

FURTHEJ. ORDERED that judgment is entered in favor of plaintif 
land against the defendant,; declaring that the defendant's inter- 
pretatton, and application of ^sections; 5.54 and 5.^34 of the - ^. 
Manual vl,olated-the plaintiff's First A«end.«nt and.Fifth - 

Anehdnent rights; 'and it . 

. FURTHER ORDERED that upOD.th. plaintiff 's Submission of a 
current application "fi.r participation in the Co.^ined Federal ; , 
campaign as a natiival, voluntary org.«ti2atiori.. the. defendant. . 
;haH act forthwith upon thJt :appu4ition In accordance^with thfe 
provisions of the Court's .Memorahduh. Opinion of this ^ate and .. 
this Judgment and O^rder: ond-it is 

FlrtTHER ORDERED that th* Court retains jurisdiction to 

effectuate this Judgment a?id Order. 




liarrington D.//?""^'^ 
United StatciMSistrict Judg% 
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: . ^ HEMORANDUM OPINION • : - 

Barring toiijD^ - Parker, District Judges v jf-> • 

In this proceeding, the National Blacik United Fund (NBUF) \ 
challenges the eligibility criteria eniployeid and the manner in J, 
whiqh they' were applied in denying itS,~ application to participate 
in the Coinblined* Federal Campaign (Coinbined Campaign ^ or Campaign), 
alleging, pi^jcipally- that rights- guaranteed* by the First and .Fifth» 
Amendment ■'&) the United States Constitution have been violated. . 
Plaintiff NBl^F, a national yolxantary welfare organization , applied 
to' the United States Civil Sex;vice 'Commission, seeking to, partici- • 
pate in thrt Combined Campaign, an on -tlje-joba solicitation' directed 
at federal government e^iployees by charitable orgrniization*^: Tbe^ 
Chairman of'the Civil Service C6nmiissipi:k^was responsible for .:. - 
regulating the soli4:itation. Vflien its application, was^rejected 
the NBUF" fiied' this suit*, against * the Chairman* ' 

' The plaintiff seeks appropriate declaratory an^ injxanctiye 
relief. More spJecif icalXy # NBUF seeks* an order directing that' 
it be allowed full opportunity to participate, in the Combined ■ . 
#*eder^l Calnpaign as- a national voluntary agency. Earlier in 'this 
proceeding, NBUF syught/a l^r&iminary ihjxinction enjoining aSy 
Combined Campaign activitiets -pending the final resolution of this 
apj^ ion . That appl ic^t I'on ^^as denied - In t^e •* cour s e o f th i s li t i - 
gation, -^United WaV^ of Americk. Inc^ * iUnited,*Way) which opposed 
NBUF's efforts "to participate in -^e'Vcbrabined Campai^ was granted 
pei^mission*^ intervene as def^ndant-intervenpr. United Way is a 
natibnaX/ydXlcS^taiy ^^a^^ assists* iinited or Ite^erated fund- 

raisfn:§ ejtfbrts of lopal charities: It has participated extensive! 
in , tl^fonnulatidn of • the policy and * the organization of the " ^ 
Combined Campaigh. v 



»7 



' */ With the aboiifcion'"^^^' the Civil Service 'Ccjjfcission,.;. the 
Chairman's functions weite'^t^'ansf erx^ed to the. Of ficre '6f Personnel 
Hanagerient* Reorganization Plan No- 2 of 1978, S 102,-43 Fed. Iteg. 
36037; Civil Service Reform Act of 1978^ Pub. L. No. 95r434, 92 
Stat. 1111. ' The Of f ice; of -Eertfonnel, Maniigement is substituted 
?is,party defend^t, Rule? '25, Fed. R. Civ. P. ^. 
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Presently before the Court are cross-motions for sununa'ry 
i judgment 'filed by' the NBUF, defendant and* the def endant-intervenor. 
^n support of the NBUF 'motion amici' briefs were submitted by sev- 
eral national' organizations: National Council of the Churches : 
of Christ In 'the D.STA,? National Convocation of the Christian 
Church? National 'committee for Responsive Philanthropy? National 
Organization of Women Legal Defense and Educatiqp Fund, Inc.? 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc.? and IMAGE, an 

organization of Hispanlcs employed by federal, state atiid local 

V . 

governments . • ' • - 

The memoranda of law submitted by the parties and by amici 
curiae , the administrative record,' affidavits, and other relevant 
data^ have been considered and "this Court determines that the de- \ 
fendants* motion for 'summary judgment should be denied and the 
plaintiff 's motion, should be granted. The National Black United 
Fund is Entitled to appropriate relief and its applicatipn to 
participate in the Combined Federal Campaign as a natipnal volun;: ^ 
tary agency should be considered by the defendant, in a manner 
consistent with the conclusibns set forth in this opinion, ; 

FACTUAL BACKGROUND ■ ^ 
- ' The material ividis^uted facts are as follows. In 1961, 
responding to the burden' imposed by the increasing number of 
fund-raising drives, directed toward federal employees. President 
Kennedy 'established' a mechanism for the solicitation of charitabje^ 
donations\within the federal workplace. In Executive Order 10927 
the President delected authority to arrange for sUch solicitations 
to the Chairman pf the Civil Service Commission. The Chairman was 



authorized to carry put the Order in 



such a manner as to "permit 



true voluntary giving," and emp.owerc*d to:^ 



•7 — See e.g. Hi^ar inos on the Combined Feder al Campaign Before 
:i>co5iSr STT-the Civil Service of the House Comm. on P5st Office 



the Subcomm 



Civil Service,. 96th Cong ., 1st Sess. (Octooer il-19, 1979). 



and 



/*/ The Executive Order was issued on March • 18 , 1961. The 
fullText. is set forth in Appendix A. 



maXe arrangements for luch national vol- • ^ j. 

uhtary he4lth and iJelfare 'agenc^ies and such ' - 

other national voluntary agencies as roay be.^. 
appropriate to solicit funds f rota Federal 
eraSloyee^ and member^ of thfe armed forces at > 
their places of en^loymeht.or duty stations- • 

E.p- 10927 at S 2(a)- He was also authorized, to consult With 

appropriate persons ijx the govemment a*nd,. the charitable orgW^ 

zatioijs for advide in fn^lfUaing his task- Id- ^t 's^ 2 (b) . 

■ , * 

A, The Coiabined Federal Cajopaiqn ^ 

Pfirsuant to this executive ^^andate,^. the Chairman, ilistituted 
the Combined Campaign~a,unified annual solicitatibn drive- , Or- 
ganization o£ a campaign incorporating all solicitatioi\? by * , 
national health and welfare agencies as well a% in\rSmational 
organizations into a single xnec>ianism was an endeavor ;Of great 
proportions. In carrying out the executive directiv^, the Chairman 

established three auxiliary .bodies to' aid him: jm Advisory Coun- 

, " ■ ■ ' '■ . 

cil, alh^ Eligibility Committee and a Policy Committee.. 

The Advisory Council vas responsible^ for assisting. In the ,^ ! 

development of policies., procedures and eligibility requixements- 

The Council, purportedly representative of the voluAiary agenteies 

^Participating in the federal program, assisted in the develop- 

mpnt of a Manua>on Fund Raising Within th e Federal Service for 

J voluntary' Health and Welfare Agencies (Manual) - It also helped 

promulgate eligibility guidelines and establish operating mech- ' 

anisms for the solicitation of federal employees by charitable , 

organizations; .While challenged by the defendants, the plaintiff 

'claims that the formation of the AdCisory Council initiated a 

practice of dotninance by United Way ip the Combined Campaign- The 

Chainyin set aside one of the four positions on the Advisory Coun- 

cj.1 for the president of the United Way on a continuing basis- 7h 

oth^j; three- positions were filled by the president of the Red Cross 

a national voluntary health agency, and. on a rotating basis, the 



•/ The Advjfeory Council has since been abolished but only 
aftor"th^ Manua/and Combined Campaign jnechanisms were in 'plaoe. 
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presidents :;6f a participatingV interna|:ional agency and a partici- 
pating national health agency. It appears clear that from' the 
outsetr. Unified Way W^s'thie presumed representative of national^ 
welfare orgahizaticrfis^and, as a matter of practice throughput most 
of the history of tte Ccrobined Campaign, welfare agencies could ^ 
•ioin in the Caiipaign only through affiliation with United Way's . 
national netwojcJc, ' - , ■■ - a 

The Pol^' Committee is aepoint^d by th^ Chaipnan anl pro- 
vides him with direct^working participation in the developnfent 
of the Combined Campaign. It consists of fund-raising coordina- 
tors from thb governAient agencies and representatives 'qf the 
largest employee organizations. The Committee acts through^ general 
meetings and "ad hoc working conmittees af required. ^. ' ' 

The Eligibility ^^4ranittee makes yecommendatibns to the Chair- 
man on applications , from national voluntary, agencies? reviews and 
unifies eligibility standards and requirements as needed; an^ 
submits periodic reports to the Chal'rman a^ required. • The Com- • 
mittee menibership includes representatives of federal agencies and 
employee orga^iizations chosen by the Chairman from the membership 
of the Policy'c^pmmittee. 

. As. a matter of policy and practice,:^deral ^employees are 
fl^rmitted to spend substantial amounts of on-the-^ob time' in 
connection with the Combined Campaign, serving on the various 
committees, and working within their agen^. In addition , J the 
government bears the 'expense' of maintaining the accounting and 
financial records associated with the payroll deduction method of 
contribution and remits the contributions to the participating 
charities. Fo^ the participating xrhari ties i the Combine^ Cam- 
pai^ is an'efficient and inexpensive method of obtaining ton- 
tritutions and the government- s^assistance. and effoi;ts represent 
a Gubsta^ial federal subsidy- ^ ' 

B. Application of Katibnal Blacf: United Fund 



The NBUF has been designated a "public charity" under tlie. 
Internal Rtf<renue Code/ As a national- vol^untajfy organization and. 
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through its affiliates, it seek, to eli»i«ata prejudice <»nd dis- / ^ 
crindnatlon. „duce-neighborhood tehsionv relieve the poor and 5 
Onderpriyheged and co«bat co™i.unity deterioration. Jt questions^ 
and chiaienges the Ipp^oach of the Bnited Hay and other old-line 
Charities and national Voluntary agencie. as being unresponsive 
to theprin^ary needs concerns of Wnorities. NBUP regards those 
agencies as inflexible in their approach to the present problexns of. 
the blaOc minority.. Thus, in attempting to overcome what was, per- 
ceived to be a deficiency, the NBt^ sought ta develop resources and 
leadership within the minority coiunity itself. It^ program ob- 
jectives are focus'ed in such areas as conum^nity econondc develop- , 
ment. job training and job referral, housing, voter educa1?ion, 
ccnuni^ity organization 'and community sponsorship of health, cul^aV 
recreational and charitable activitfs. / 

in accordance with , the procedure outlined in the. Manual . NBUF ' 
submitt^.-in eaily 1976. a. application to the Civil Service O^- 
^ seeking aesignation as a nationkx voluntas Welfare. agency, 
l^is ..ans plaintiff sought recognition on its own'^rits as an 
independent agency rather than through affiliation with United Way. 
^ application included information oV i.ts board of directors and 
I • ts'local chapters. Also' included were the relevant re,ui:.ed 
nnancial information as well as sociological studies .nd demo- 
graphic information documenting NBUP's clai^ that it serve.^ a tar- - 
get population which, by virtue of. its scope, was not located in. 
all states.. Endorsements of tfie application came from members .of 
Co/.gress and prominent citizens. , ' 

The plaintiffs efforts to participate* directly in the 
combined Campaign were rejecfed. The rejection was based upon an 
adverse recommendation by fhe Eligibility 'Committee and an inde- 
pendent review by the Chairman that , NBUF was not sufficiently. 
I national in scope and that its administrative expenses were, un- 
reasonably high, in^rejepting the application, the €hairman 
suggested tha^ NBUF negotiate with the \>nited,Hay to receive funds 
on the local lev.el as par^pf' ^ federated fund-raising group . 
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activity ajs opposed *to f^eeJcljig *rec6gi)iftion/as a national organiza* 

tion. NBUP conten^d it was a national vbluntary agency and sought 
■' ■ * ' ' • 

viewing a second rejection by the Chairman 

lUF sought Judicial. xnt,ervention. 

;cy of this suit, plaintiff reapplied for 

nal voluntary agency f Oar participation in 

gn. That request was d^nied-.and plaiivti?£f 

cipatibn Iq subsequent annual* caiipaigns. 

ual requires that /the Chairman establish^ 
:or a threefold purpose, to insure that: 




Section 5.1 of 
eligibility., cffteri 




sponsible and worthy voluntary , - . 

permittied to solicit on the ; ■ - . 

al installations", . ' ■ * • " I- 

s contributed by Federal -per- ^ - . / . 
ik used effectively for the 7 ■ . 

OSes of the soliciting agency. 



a^ ^^y.j 

^genc4.es 
■ , ^ob^ in 
..b) Th< 
. Sonne 1" 
ann'oimq 
^ and, . , . 

c)' All fecognized national agencies have 
field organizations ceQaSle of participating < 
♦ equitably, in the joint* campaign arrangements 

'required by the. Federal program. , • * ^ 

To effectuate this mandate a number of ^irf&ific requirements were 

promulgated, only two of which were relied uporf by the Chairman in 

rejecting the NBUF. The first is the National . Scope requiremeajt,' 

Section 5.^4, ^*hich provides criteria for determining that an ■ 

applicant is a national volunt^^ agency. Tfie second is the Adiriin- 

\ ' * ' ' ' 

istrative and Fund-ltaising Expense requirement. Section 5.J34', . 

which ^provides guidelines for ascertaining 'th^t an applicant is a 

' . » . \ \ - ■ ♦ ^-^ 

"responsible and worthy voluntary agency.* * ' 

^ • The two eligibility requirements were recently lamended in; • 

April of this year. NBUF's application was governed by the 

requirements in effect at the time it was filed. ^ 



^ The relevant texts of the two requirements are^ set out at 
pages 14 and 16, infr^. ^ >^ 

♦♦./ 45 Fed. Reg. 24955, April 11, 1980. 
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The National scope feguirement operative at the time of ^ 
plaintiff s appUcatioQ inandated that an applicant demonstrate 
that it was -organised 6n a national scale . . • land had) 
earned gppd will and acceptability throughout the United States.- 
Plaintiff h^id only 13 cha/ters, a representation considered in- 
suff^-cient by the Chairman. ' ^ ^ 

Tfie Administrative and Fund-Raisj.ng Expense requirement 

provided* tha;t suah expenses -nDst be reasonable- and that those * 
not exceeding 25% of total support and -revenue woiild be so con- 
sidered/ Where expenses exceeded that percentage the burden was 
on-tKe organization to demonstrate the reasonableness of its ^ 

expenses. ". *. . , 

• • ^ ■ ■..<;/• ■ ■ ; , 

II. LEGAL ANALYSIS ' ■ - 

4 y introduction . 

• . The NBUF alleges that. the Chairman's decision and the eligi- 
bility rules upon which that decision is based violate the First 
Amendment, the Due Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment arid the ■ 
Administrative Procedure Act Upa) , 5 U.S-C. S 701, et se^. Plain- 
tiff raises a number of serious questions concerning the operation 
of the Combined Campaign. The manner in which one charity. 
United Way, 'has dominated a federal program is, indeed, quite 
troubling. However, of greater concern to this Court is the vio- 
lation of plaintiff's First Amendment rights by virtue of the . 
overbroad application of the eligibility criteria as applied by 
the Chairman. 



' ♦/ Section 5.34 of the. regulation was amended in view of , 
Villaie Of Schaumburg v. Citizens for a Better Environment, , 
100 s: Ct. 826 (1980). • The decision is discussed at 
9 infra . 

♦V Plaintiff 'i contention that the establishment of the 
Con^ned Campaign itself is violative of the Constitution because 
it resulted from an improper delegation of autihority is without 
merit. See tJnited Blaclc Fund v. Hampton, 352 F. Supp. 898, 903 
(D.b.C, 1572). (delegation of authority to establish and. administer 
Combined Campai'gA upheld) . ' , 
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Essentially, the plaintiff contends' that the national in scope 
requirement is. discriminatory as applied. NBUF serves a minority- 
beneficiary' population and it is an established fact that a sigfii- 
ficant number of blacks are not found in every state. While the 
requirement allows for compliance by a number of alternative methods, 
the Chairman focused on the location^of local chapters to t:he ex- 
clusion of other criteria. 

' As to the expense requirement, while it <^es «ot Establish Uie 
25% 'ceiling as an absolute cut-off point, the' Chairman applied 
as such without inquiring into tllp particular circumstances of the 
HBOF. The Chairman first stated ithat the Manual 'provides *that to 
be eligible for participation an agency's administrative and fund- 
raising costs should not exceed 25% of tot:al Jtockime;.'^ However, in 
later correspondence he explained that the requirement was applied 
with -Tsome flexibiUty,- finding, however, that NBOF's costs were . 
"significantly higher than' the allowed percentage and^- . • • 
considered i^acceptable even for a new organizationX NBUF con 
tends that, as applied by the defendant, ,the administrative expense 
requirement rests on an irrebuttable-.prestOTption that a charity 
with costs above 25% cannot be fiscally reSpbnsible and therefore 
cannot withstand^ a, due process challenge-' ^ 

In se<;tions A and B, which follow immediately , the' constitu- 
tional issues will be discussed. Section C includes an analysis 
of t^ two requirements and the .manner i,n which they were applied 
by the Chairm^ in denying plaintiffs application. 

A. The Constitutionality of the El icyibilitv Criteria ^ 



Prior to the estabJrishment of the Combined Cani[5aign, numerous 
charitable agejicies conducted solicitations of federal employees, 
at their workplace with little go vemmerjj: intervention. Section 
1.1 of the Manual noted that, "UH has. long been Government polic> 



'*/ Letters from Chairman, Civil Service Commission, to NBUF, 
April"29 and June 24, 1976, AR at, 121-22 and 1-2. 
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to c6op;r«te with and. Issist voluatajy he^th Aid welfare agencies 
to solicit fund, for vorthy causes from Fed;ral persohnel.r In 
response to and because of the administrative burden, inpo^sed by C 
the multiplicity of'aroeals, the Confl>ined Campaign. was establishei.^ 
Thus th^aoveri».»t had provid^ an opportunity for solicitation «. 
all along but imposed restrictions on- access'to that ^orum to 
reduce the administrative burden >nd to ensure the "worthiness'^ of ' 
the""solicitors. However, NBOF was Idenied access tb the CaiRpaign . 
because of those restrictions. , 

Through the Combined Federal Caitpai^ the gOy^xnrDent has 
,a'f forde4 a fotnm ai^^latf orm-where national volmitary agencies 
'may advance thWr -closes before federal employees and solicit f<Jr 
financial contiibutionsi As a practical »atter thrf Campaign Is^ari 
advising and sales, campaign a£:tected .to- govei^unent employees" . 
urging them to' give- financial support a designated jbup of 
national charities. This solicitationls in effect 'a of . 

speech supported by the government.- Likewise, a donati'on to these 
charities is ah expression of and reflects th? interest and pye- ^ 
ferences of the'- donor government employee. 

Viewed in light of recent rulings there can be little dispute 
that the combined Campaign involves • First Amendment activities and 
that high standards of precision and specificity are required and 
necessary when such fundinental rigKts are dnvolyed. Hynes v. Mayor 
of oradell , «5 U.S. 610 (WTfe) . And, - lwi),ere a government • Re- 
stricts the speech of^ private person, the state action may be 
sustained, oniy if the government can show that the. ieg^lation is 
a precisely drawn means of serving a compelling state iiiterest." ' 

^^ison Co-^p-anv of K.w Yor>>. Jnc. v. ,|>ublic "Service - 
r^....ion of New Vorlc . « O.S.L.W. 4776, 4778 (aune'20, 1980) (the 
barring of an electric utility's use of bill-inserts to. ^"romote 
its position on controversial issues of public policy infriftges 

on freedom of speech) . ■ i 

The recent ^decision of the Supreme Court, in Vil^laqe of O 
Schaumburq v. Citizens f o r ^ Better Environment. 100 ^ 
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S,Ct, 826 (1980) is disposxtive of the Firs^t hsaendrntft 
question here presented, Schaiunburg involved an ordinance prohi- 
biting door-to-door or on-street solicitation Of contributions by 
charitable organizations that do^not use at Ue^st 75% of their ^ ^ 
receipts for "charitable purposes," such purposes being defined to- 
exclude' ail adnimstrative expenses, A non-profit environmental protec- 
tion organization was denied a solicitation permit because it could 
nd\:^et the. 75% requirement- Citizens for i Better. Environment 
incurred greater expenses than traditionSt charities because it 
used paid solicitors vho also fufxctiloned as advocates of the ^ 
organization's cause. The soliciftors' salaries were considered 
"administrative expenses." The Supreme Court held that the 
ordinance in question was unconstitutionally overbroad in violation 
of the First and Fourteenth Amendments: ^ The decision rfested on a 
finding that charitable appeals for funds, oit the street or dooifto 
d^lt, involve a variety of speech intejcests— communication of in- 
formation, dissemination and propagation of views and ideas, and ^ 
advocacy of causes— that are. within the First Amendmerit's protec- 
tion. The Court found that while- soliciting financial support 
is subject to reasonable' regulation, such regulation must give due 
regard to the reality that charitable solicitation is well within 
the purview of First Amendment activity. 

It follows that once the government has created a f orum^ and 
platform whe3?8 First Amendment rights nfay be exercised, it must b? 



*/ Defendant' and def endant-intervenbr contend that this 
case"5oes not involve the First Amendment conduct addressed in 
Schau mburq , The Court is not persuaded by their reliance upon 
Ca£eteria^ & Restaurant Workers Union,. Local 4^3, ff^'Clo 

r. ooc /iQCi\ nv-nnnsi4>im.that the federal vorxpiaoe 



Cafeteria & Restaurant worxers union,, -./^i - L , — ' 

367 U.S. 886 (1961), for the proposition. that the federal vx>r)cplace 
is amenable to: the restraints involved in this case. First, 
Cafeteria WbrJc^rs dealt .i^itti the question of security on a militar 
I installation, a situation clearly distinguishable frbm the case at 
u^ ^•«T^«-*.«.,4. K/vuovor. Is the DurDose<of. the Combined cam- 



I installation, a situation clearly dlsringuxsnaoxE irom i;ne o 
bar. More important;, however, is the purpose. of, the Combined Cam 
paign and the form of ^lief requested by NBUF, The summary ex- 
clusion of a civilian employee ^rom a military base cannot be, the 
basis for denial o| access to a forum for the espousal of speech 
where such a forum is^ provided. » >. ' . 
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^ open forum, accessible to all on an. equal basis. Carey^^ 
Browne <8.U-S.I.-W: 4756 (June 20, 1980) (law which bars all picket- 
ing of residences -but exfewpts picketing when related to labor 
disputes ''discrimiiiates aijpng speech-related activities on basis 
of content in violation of Constitution) ; Police Department of 
rhica qo V. Mosley , 4P9'u,S. 92, 96 (1972) -(ordinance barring 
picketing near schools but exeinpting picketing^relat^ig to labor 
disputes makes impermissible distinction between speech-related 
activities in violation of Constitution); Williams v, Rhodes , 393 
U.S, 23 (1968) (voiding a statute that g^ve estWjlished political 
parties a decided advantage over , newly oj^ganized parties— thus 
placing unequal burdens on the right tfc associate) - ' , • x 

R.' Co nstitutionally Permissible Regulation - 
" 

Although regulation of activity in the federal worl4)laoe geared - 
to /efficacious administration of governmental programs is not with* 
out some importance - . . • administrative convenience' is not a 
shibboleth, the mere recitation of which dictates ccnstitubiolality." 
Frontiero v. Richardson , 411 U.S. 677, 690 (1972). OcnstitutionaUy 
permissible, regulation which imposes limitations on First Amendmen 
protected speech must fall within one of three areas: D reason^le 
time, place or manned restrictions; 2) permissible subject-matter 
Regulation; or Sf a narrowly tailored means of serving a compell- 
ing ^tate interest. Consolidated Edison , 48 U.S.l.W^- at 4777- 



*/' This case involves equal access tcP a forum, unlike Lehmz 
V City of Shaker Heights, 418 U.S. 298 (1574) upon which defaidar 
rely. In l^ehman, plaintiff soAight to advertise f on his politica. 
campaign on city transit busses. Thedenial of his request was 
upheld by the Court on the grounds that the denial of all politi 
advertising was *a business decision made by the government m it 
Droorietary capacity. The analysis undertaken by the Court re- 
flects the clear differentiation between the facts in Lehman and 
the case at bar.. . Lehman necessarily involved a question of gua- 
teed access" when ^ the city banned all political advertisements 3 , 
the transit system because the. nature of the system as a busine: 
venture with a captive audience belied l«hroan»s contention that 
-ystem constituted, a public forum. On the 4fher hand, NBUF pre 
sents the Court not with a'question of -guaranteed access to a 
forum denied to all, across-the-board, but rather, of equal jacc 
to solicitv'within the federal workplace where such solicitation 
I pemrssible and a First Amendment forum is provided. : 



Defendants contend the regulations here fall into the third cA(e- 
gory. 'However, the broad application of these regulations belidt 
this contention- In this instance, the regulation must be drawn 1 
withrnarrow specificity," Hynes v- M ayor of Oradell> 425 U.Sw V 
at 620, and applied narrowly ^ serve the proi^r governmental 
interest in- confining sdlicitatipn privileges to "worthy," "na- 
tional^ agencies, without .-interfering with FirsV Amendment free- 
doms.* Id . 

*Such narrows-application should serve to avoid another proBlcm 
made particularly cltear by United Way. On page 5 of its opposi- 
tion to plaintiff's motion for summary judgment United Way states: 

[Ol*n-tbe-job solicitations of Fe^erarl employees 
should not be a testing ground for hew and un- 
proven charitable organizations lyit should be 
"confined to organizations that have first^demon- 
- strated substantial public support througli fund- 
raising success other than through the CFC and * 
an acceptable -level of 'efficiency in providing 
direct services to persons served. 

If in fact the Chairman' and the Eligibility Committee were 

pursuing this course in denying admission to NBOF, and from every " 

ind^ation they were, then there was indeed a clear First Amend- 

I roent violation. As Justice Marshall stated in Police Department 

of Chicago , supra , 40B U.S. at 96: 

[Ujnder.the . . . First Amendment itself, 
gbvfernraent may not grant the use of a forum 
' to people Whose views it fipds acceptable, ^ 
but deny use to thoise wishing to express / 
less favored or more controversial views.. I 
And it may not select which issues 'are worth 
aiscussinq or debating in public? facilitiesT 
There is an -equality o£ status in , the. field 
of ideas,' and government Aust afford all 
pojpts of view an opportunity to be heard , 
(Citation omitted. ) (Emphasis added.} 

See 'also' Carey v. Brown , 48 U.S.L.W. at 4757. Tb^ regulai:ion.|Bus 

ensure that AiWividuals ate not empqwered with determining the 

"worthiness" of a particular cause. Cantwell v. Connecticut, 31( 

U.S. 296 (1940) . 
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Defendanfcs posit two possible alternatives to NBUF's partici- 
pation in the Cwnbined Campaign: secur^ employee contributions ^. 
through solicilltations in the" lobby of the particuia? government 
agency/ or, pa:rticlpate as aii affiliate of the United Way. . The 
prbposed alteraiatives are not acceptable. Lobby, solicitaj^ions were, 
r^ognized as inadequate and unsatisfactory by the 'government som^ 
time ago.. Additionally^ Payroll dedurftionk are not available to 

organization which solicits In lobby panpaigns. As to affil^- 
tion with the Onited Way the plaintiff contends that^such a move 
would be countcr-p^roductive ti> its^V;^^ and purposes. NBUF ad- 
, vances the^ argi=ment— which has conli^erable merit—that its goats,, 
priorities and emphasis are focused' on Jprocjrams designed to combat - 
prejudice and discrimination, whereas the Onited Way's, emphasis 
itf. upon old-liiie organizations and programs which, although of ^. 
unquestionable snerit and wcirth, fail to address and ^concern the \ 
baSic!^d central economic and social problems ever present in a 

minority community. Beyond that, the pl^intiiEf correctly points 

-J . • ■ * 

out that the inportant legal question is whether the alterna- 
tives are "effective," Healey v, Jones , 408 O.S. 169, 181-183 
.1 (1972) , which in this case they are, not. ( ■ 

Furthermore, the fact that NBUF may utilize lobby solicitations 
or affiliate with Onited Way cannot justify a curtailment or denial 
of its advocacy and quest for charitable funds through the Com- 
bined Campaign. See Southeastern Promotions Ltd>. v. Conrad , 420 
U.S. 546, 556 (1975) ;' Spence v, Washington , 418 U,S. 405 (1974); 
Schneider v.' State , 308 0.5. 14*7 (1939). 

T>ig National in Scope and the Expense Requirements 
1, National Scope 

The plaintiff's argument that the national in scope require- 
ment as interpreted and applied violates the Due Process Clause of 
the Fifth Amendment and the First Amendment is not, as suggested 
by the defendants, entirely without ^substance. , 
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Executive Order 10927 and the Combined Federal Campaifgn grew 
out of several legitimate governmental concerns, namely, to pro- 
tect federal employee* from coercive solicitation practices, and 
to limit the nu^r and duration of charitable so^^itatio^s. on 



government time) 

. Executive order 10927 fnd its predecessor. 

Executive Order 10728, ^ 
order into a chaotic fund-xjfaxsing situation wxth- 
in^the Federal Government. I Prior to these Orders,, 
many individual charitable \qrganizatiohs ^jere 
• soliciting irt Federal -LnstaVHtions at many dif- 
JErent times during the year. These agencies met,^ ^ 
Tlo particular standards of integrity or financial 
or program accountability. *JCt was considered 
necessary, therefore, to develop a systov under 
which solicitations coiild be conducted with a . 
minimum interruptior^ of Government functions and . 
to assure that the agencies allowed solicitation 
privileges met reasonable standards of financial 
and. progrim integrity and accountability. V 

Section 5.24 of the Manual requires that a voluntary agency 

in order to participate in the campaign as a national voluntary 

agency must demonstrate that 



a. It is organized on a'national scale 
with a national association which is repre- 
sentative of its constituent parts and which, 
through its board of directors, exercises 
close supervision over the operations and 
fundt-raising policy of any local chapters or 
affiliates. 

b. [It hasl earned good will and acceptability 
throughout the United States, particularly in 
cities or communities within which or nearby are 
Federal offices or installations with large num- 
bers, of personnel. 

Good will and acceptability will usually 
be shown by operating chapters providing ser- 
vice in all or most of the states, with contri- 
butor support from all or most parts of the 
nation. Good will and acceptability throughout 
the Uhited States will also be demonstrated by 
other means, such as the extent of support re- 
ceived from the public, the number and location 
of contributors, the national character o£ 
campaigning directed tq the public, the reputa- 
tion of the organization on a national basis, ■■ 
and the proportionate effect on total income of 
the organization's participation in the Federal 
program.^ In the case of international agencies, 
chapter or affiliate coverage in all or most 
. states need not exist- *V 



V Affidavit of George J. McQuoid, Executive Director ot and 
Assistant to the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, August 
*V^' The 1980 Amendments do not change the operative language 
of this section. See 45 Fed. Reg. 24959-60. 
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The purpose behind Section 5.24 is to ensure that ^only rea- 
sonable and worth'y voluntary agencj|s are permitted to solicit on 
the job inF^ral inAallations. " The Chairman interpreted the 
requirenfent to mean'that in order to qualify for participation an 
organi^tion must maintain chapters in Hi 1 or nearly all states. 
Because the NBUF did not maintain^hapters in every city where 
there jwas a federal agency, its application wa^.rejected by the 
Chairman. Rejection on that basis cair scarcely escape. the challenge . 
that it unlawfully and iippermissively discriminated against the 
KBUr on the basis of race. Based on well known and nindisputed 
demographic facts, the black population is unevenly distributed^ # 
and it is impossible for NBKF/to have a chapter in all^ or^even a . 
majority, of the states. The, same would be true of the American 
Iridian, Hispanic, E^st Asian or any other minority ethnic organiza 
tion concerned with issues similar to those of the plaintiff. Sue 
organizations could never demonstrate goodwill, and general ac- 
ceptability throughout, carry on a nationwide program or otherwise 
qualify for participation because those minorities, like blacks . 
are concentrated in only a few cities and states. 

The Chairman\s limited interpretation and focus on the 
national in scope "requi^rement also failed to acknowledge and to 
credit other factors which he was obligated to recognize in 
determining the acceptability and worth of the NBUF. Section 5.2^ 
for example recognizes the es^ent of the organization's public 
support, the number and location of contributors, the national 
reputation of the organization. ' The Chairman only relied upon this 
number and location of local chapters. While other data to siippox 
the extent and scope of its nationwide operations were submitted; 
there is no indication that they were given proper consideration. 
Since the. reasons advanced by the Chairman do not comport with^th* 
established and declared standards and criteria, the rejection 
of the NBUF application cannot be sustained; See Camp v^ Pitts , ^ 
411 U.S. 13B, 143 (1972); SEC v. Chenery , 332 U.S. 194. 19? (1947) \ 



*/ ^ denial of plaintiff's application is contrary to the evideno 
and violates the Administrative Procedure Act, 5 O.S.C. S 706(2) (A) ^ 
(B). 
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The National Scope requirement is acceptable aswritt^a How- 
ever, as interpret^ and applicrdr the Requirement was arbitrary, 
unreasonable, unduly restrictiver and bore n^^^onal relation to 
any legitimate interest and served to discrimlSS^. against the NBUF 
a new organization, in f avor wdre established charities. The 
Fifth Amendment proscribes such discrimination and aljfi' protects . 
the plaintj5cfs interest in participating iJV the Conibined Federal 
Campaign. The Constitutiort^rotects not only rights which a per- 
son presently has in hand but also those' rights which. a person is 
entitled to possess. See Goldbercr-v. Kelly, 397 U.S. 254 .(1970) y 
^ >lao Board of Regents v. Both > 408 U.S, 564, 577 (1972). And 
once a^benefit has been made available by the government it wust^be 
made available^ to all under liJce circumstances. See:Bell v. Bursor 
402 U.S. 535 (1971); Shapiro v. Thompson 394 U.S. 618 (1969). 

2. Administrative and Fund-Ra ising Expense jf^ 



section 5.34 of the Manual provides in part that: 

. . . Expendit\i:e yf or administration and 
fund raising not; exceeding 25% of total 
support and revenue will be considered 
reasonable- vniere . . . expense exceeds 
this percentage, the burden is on the 
voluntary organization to demonstrate 
the reasonableness of its . . . expenses 
iinder all the circumstances in its case, y 

As noted, the administrative experise requireinent establishes 
a presumption whicj^ljs explicitly rebuttable, placing the burden 
on the applicant -to 'demo'nstrate the reasonableness" of its ex- 
penses. However, as applied, the requirement has served to 



V -As Jended, S 5.34 still establishes a P"="^tJ^" 
reasoMbleneSj: at the 25% level of expenses. , However, the anenine 
le?s forth -lEiircumstances which could demonstrate the reasonab 
ness of admifflfstrative and fund-raising expenses" which are in 
excess of 25%, particularly! 

a. 'Newly established agencies which can 
demonstrate the lilcelihood of reducing their 
administrative and fund-raising expenses to a 
reasonable level within a reasonable period. 

b. Older agencies which can demonstrate that 
the impact of CFC contributions on their admin- 
istrative and fund-raising costs is likely to 
bring those expenses to within a reasonable level. 

45 Fed. Acg. 24952, 24960. . ^ ' . ,.», 

According to the amendment, the above list is illustrative rath 
than inclusive. 
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^ I 
preclude particig^ation in the Ccmbined Canipaign by agenc^s with 

e>^3ense^ which exceeS 25% by any but a negligible amount. Thus, 
although valid om ^its face, the requirement is applied in a manner 
-Which\sweeps qUi^te broadly,, precluding participation by organiza- 
tions well withxm the'proper purpose of the Combined Campaign. 
This practit:e^se=:ved to exclude the plainti-ff arbitrarily. As 
noted in Schauinbarq , while a 25* limitation was enforceable' against 
-mbre traditional charities," an identifiable class of organiza- 
tions exists astlfco which such a limitation would be •an unjustified 
infringement of the First and Fourteenth Amendements." Id.. at 
835-36. NBVF is t*ithin that class. * 

While it is undisputed that regulation of solicitation s^pres 
legitimate interests of the government in "preventing fraud, • • 
Id • at 836| practice of establishing a cut-off at the 

25% level of the expenses versus total income cannot stand. The 
government's contention that the requirement serves only as a 
guideline is contrary to the evidence. While a 25% guideline is 
permissible where applicants may show that expenses in exce^ of 
the guideline are reasonable. National Foundation v. Forth Worth, 
il5 F.2d 41 (5th Cir. 1969) , cert.- denied , 396 U.S. lo4o (1970), it is 

* **/ "7 y '-' 

?clear that such is not the practice here. -The Citizens-plaintiff 

* ■ "v ' y ■ ' . 



*/ For example, in its March 1976 Report, the Committee on 
ElialElilitv recommend^ acceptance of applications from two or- 
aanixations vith expenses in excess ot 25%, namely the March of 
Dimes which spent 26.^% on administrative and fund-raising expenses 
^S ?he Arthritis Foundation with expenses, of 27.7% of total income 
Such acceptance was recommended with the caveat that expenses 
should be lowered or future applications Jnay be denied. AR at 326. 
In its April 1976 Report, the Committee approved the two aPPlJ?"- 
t?ons stating that although their expenditures "are slightly higher 
than the 25% limit" the applications should be approved, but that^ 
-if they do not meet the criteria next year, appropriate considera- 
tion will be given by the Committee to a recommendation for non- 
renewal of fund-raising privileges.* (Bnphasis added.) 

The recent amendment does not alter this analysis. Rather 
it illustrates that, while organizations may be admitted to the 
^nibined Campaign notwithstanding excess expenditures, J"t"« 
Participation will depAd upon a reduction of expenses to within 
tte 25% liinit. This amendment merely codifies what is apparently 
a long standing practice. Said practice is precisely the activity 
before this Court for review. See footnote and accompanying text 
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in Schauinburg claimed that because of the nature of their organiza- 
tion and^its role as an advocate, it necessarily incurred greater 
expenses than j^^t^ditional charity. So too, NBUF contends that 
for a number of reasons — the Expense of soliciting from minority' 
populations and the additional expenses incurred during the initial 
phases of the establishment of a n^two'rk of local charitable agen- . 
cies providing direct services to local communities in. non-tradir> 
tional as well as traditional charitable areas — it also will spend 
greater amounts on administrative expenses than would a charity 
which ox>ly dispenses services directly to the needy. 

Given th^ plaintiff's Fifth Amendment interest and the Firsts 
Amendment activity involved, the Chairman's application of the 25% 
"guideline" as an irrebuttable presumption violates the Due Process 
Clause of 4j^e "Fifth Amendment. It is cleaiv from .the evidence 
presented that expenses iiKexcess of 25%. may indeed be reasonable 
Thus, the Chairman's applicatioji a presunption whic^ is not 
"necessarily or universally true dn fact," Vlandis v. Kline , 412 
U.S. 441, 452 (1973), infringes upon, the First Amendment ^tights 
of the charitable organizations subjected to that presumption anc 
violated the Due Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment. 

CONCLUSION ^ 
Denial of the National, Black United Fund's application to 
participate in the Combined Federal CamE>aign was improper and 
contrary to la^. Although the applicable portions of the Man^a: 
have been amended since defendant's denial- of plaintiff's appli 
tion, those amendments would not necessarily require a differ«n 
result than was reached by the Chairman here. Essentially the 
same criteria govern the National Scope determination (Section 
5.24 of the Manual) and, while an organization with administral 
expenses in excess of 25% may be admitted under the amended Fu 
Raising Expense requirement, that percentage is still the maxi 
considered to be "reasonable." 45 -Fed- Reg. 249G0. The Court 
this presumption invalid. ^ 
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The eligibility requirements for participation in the Com- 
bined Campaign, as interpreted and applied, Violated the First 
and Fifth Amendment rights of the National Black United Fiind. 
The Fund is entitled to appropriate declaratory or injunctive 
relief. An appropriate judgment and order will be entered con- . 

sistent with the findings and conclusions set fprth'in this 

V ■ ■ , •■ 

Meihorandvim Opinion. * _ 
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, Mr; Dymally. Miss Wright. 

Ms. Wright. I was intere^tai in your comments regardmg 
ihe inqdental benefits to be deriv^ by a community from Federal . 
ftinds, ^he banking benefits and so forth. , There are some Federal 
programs that have as their aim the development of businesses, mi- 
Bionty banking, and fto forth. I am wondenng if you can comment 
oh the success or failure of the programs-that have been directed 
toward economic deve^opment as opposed to the more socially ori- 
"ented prqgrams. It seems to n[ie there are pro-ams which encour- 
^age the use of minority vendors, the use of mmority banks and so 

^^Mr. Ba^ewell. I think the programs that have maintained, for 
whatever rea)3on, that as a focus and priority of its existence, ^e 
programs that you can find today as selfnsustaining, and selfHsufn- 
cient. I speak of programs, certamly of mV own— the Brotherhood 
Crusade. I speak of programs such as.WLGAC M(hich is a program 
operating m the blisick community which has an independent abiu- 
ty to support itself. It hdus been through those Aieans that these 
things have come about, because the focus has Ifeen on economic 
development, and the ethic has always been-Ofie that says when 
you put out dollars, you must always look for the return that you 
get on th<we dollars— which is quite the contrary to the way the 
Government has structured the dissemination and evaporation of 
the dollars allocated for social programs. 

I call to your attention, and I think this can be borne out, as a 
criteria for receiving'funds through the antipoverty program, if you 
were allocated $100,000 one year and you came back and w^re cost- 
efficient, and only spent $90,000 and | got the job done, next year 
^you would be allocated $85,000 rathfet than $125,000. It is ^ntrary 
to every business 6thic throughout the country. Yet that has been 
done. &) consequently you find people who have been managenally 
proficient at the last hour were sending money like it Vas gomg^ 
out of style in order to get it out of their budget. 
' It is that kind of etl^c that I think has been contrary to empow- 
ering our community—rather it has been a part of dissolvmg the 
community. ' . ^ • 

Mr. I^mAjXY. For the record, WLCAC is Watts Labor Commum- 
ty Action Committee. ' 1 ^ ■ ■ ' 

Ms. Wright. What about programs^ such as have been run 
through the Small Business Administration, other businessK)nent- 
ed agencies, Cammerce Department, that encourage the use of mi- 
nority vendors by Government contractors? I believei there ^ 
some programs that encourage the use of minoriiy banks by groups 
receiving Federal funding. , , . , xi. ^ • 

Mr. Bakewell, I think there are pr(«rams. I think that is a very 
good point. One of the things that is dreadfully needed is that those 
programs are loosened up, if you will, and structured m such a way 
that they are not so binreaucratic in terms of allowing the small 
businessman to actually get a loan. I me^ the process that one w 
put through, the onjeal that one islput through, in order to qualipr 
to go through SBA, to deal with someone who is not adjusted to 
that system in the" beginning, and to put him through that rigorous 
process has been demoralizing to at least 90 peroent of the pe^le 
owho have applied. I tffink if you would research it, it would bear 
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out that there has been since the twist was put in it, in terms of 
small businessmen, rather than minority businesses, that T;here has ; 
been more of a general population usage of those departments than 
a minority usage of those department^. ' ♦ .* . V ' 

Ms. Wright. Thank you. ' , n ^ 

Mr. Dymauj^y. Thank you very much, Mr. BakewelL 
Mr. Davis. ' ^_ , 

Mr! Davis. Since the inception of the poverty program there has 
been an ongoing critique of the managerial efficiency of ;inner-city / 
communities. You had iHe dictum or the doctrine of maximum fear 
sil^B participation— which some believe caused a lot of fnanagenal 
mESfeasancB or misfeasance. How would you assess; ' since the 
period' of the civil disorders of the 1960's, the developing strength 
of the managerial capacity of inner city communities? Is that infra- 
structure more developed, now; stronger, and possibly no longer vul- 
nerable to these kinds of charges? ^ 

Mr. Bakewell. It is absolutely inwq^uvocally strongerJL am a 
product of the antipoverty program. Many •people you"8»v who 
spoke to you today, and I saw the list, are products of the antipov- 
erty program. Many of the people ..who sit in Congress today are 
products of the ahtipoverty program, whether they want to admit 
it or not. We had problems 'during that, era of njanagement But it 
should not be looked^pori as something that we initiated. I gave 
you a very cogent e^wnple of a managerial practice that was in- 
flicted upon our community, that we had to respond to. It was 
nothing that we generated^ So I would leave that question for you 
to answer based on the merits. , 
Mr. Dymally. Thank^you very mu«h.. 
Our next witness isMr. Leland Wong. . ^ 

STATEMENT OF LELAND WONG, LOS ANGELES COUNTY YOUTH 

GANG PROJECT 

Mr. Wong. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
grateful for this opportunity afforded to the Asian/Pacific commu- 
nity of Los Angeles to testify before you. ' ; ^ 

The Asian/Pacific community in Los Angeles consists of approxi- 
^mately 14 square miles of midtown Los Angeles, developed urban 
land for the most part as it skirts the Hollywood Hills to the north 
and Baldwin Hills to the southwest, rising and falling Qhly.at its 
easterly portion surrounding Echo Park. Fairly dense by^o^jJ^ern 
California standards, this f)0cket houses approximately 350,000 
residents. With the exception of a small pocket immediately adja- 
cent to the Wilshire Boulevard employment centers, the residents 
of this widespread community are low- and moderate-income 
people living in aging housing and facing the full rtoge of urban 

problems. ^ . • . \l • 

An -added burden is the large influx of new immigrants posing a 
challenge to public and- private institutions alike. The immigrant 
populatidn has literally changed the face of the community. Are^ 
attempting to plan for senior citizens find themselves dealmg with 
overcrowded elementary schools. The language, religion, and ^e 
ethnicity of the area has changed. What was a homogeneous Chir 
nese community is now jnade up of many Asian populations. The 
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challengfe\bcing the tity of Los Angeles is to respond in a rational, 
timely, and sensitive manner so as to quickly incorporate the new < 
immigrants into the fabric of the citjj. / 

These are some^of the many issues that bring the Asian/Pacific 
community of Los Angeles under public scrutiny: ^ 

One, social services in this area are generally "in shock" because 
of the large population influx and the lack of needed^ultilingual 
personnel. : ' 

The educational, health, and welfare services have been the first 
to feel this significant impact. 

^ Lack of. child care is a problem; children and youth services are 
exceptionally few since these areas until * recently had a much ' 
higher age distribution. Social problems from a population^nder- 
going severe stres^^ can be anticipated— high unemplojrment, vul- 
nerability to various unscrupulous operators, juvenile criminal ac- 
tivity, substance abuse, mental health problems, and family con- 
flict. \ . 1% . 

Health-care access is limited by 4anguage barriers while mental 
health practitioners are culturally unfamiliar and even more un- 
derutilized. If the schools do not prepare the young immigrants as 
^ w^l as American-bom for employment, problems' will l)e com- 

* pounded in 5 to 10 years. In the meantime, problenis that exited 
before the influx continue, including needs for services to the elder- 
ly In all aspects (flijj^is large community. 

Two, crime is a mcgor issue throughout this section of Los Ange- 
les, as it is citywide. 

Three, the housing situation i^ old and deteriorating; rehabilita- 
. tion is badly needed and overcrowding is increasing. Rental hous- 
ing, comprising the vast majority of the community's housing 
stock, is in short supply. Affordable housing" that is available to 
families with children is an especially critical problem, conipound- 
ed in some areas J3y condominium conversions. 

Four, the 1970 census recorded a population in this specific area 
to be 279,052, The L<Js Angeles City Planning Department esti- 
mates a 1978 population of 310,863, or an increase of 11 percent. 
This coincides with Ihe impression that the area is experiencing 
population "growth Bt a tiiiie when many inner titles ai*e declining 
in population. 

Since 1970, the population has not only grown, it has changed. 

• The 1977 population, employment, and housing (PEH) survey con- 
ducted by the city of Los Angeles presented its findings by plan- 
ning area, council district, and police divisions— the divisions 
broken down as follows: Hollywood, Rampatt, and Wilshire. 

In all three divisions, in both numbers and percentages, two 
trends are most significant: (a) An increase in youth population 
and decrease in Elderly population; and (6) Ah increase in the non- 
white population sind a decrease in the white population. 

These changes are most pronounced »in the Rampart division. 
Since 1970, Rampart experienced a 61-percent increase in the 
number of youths in the area at the same ttme it experienced a 94- 
percent increase in the number of Asians, estimated at 17.4 percent 
of the population. In the Hollywood division, the ethnic change is 
even more dramatic, although the numbers are smaller,, with a 197- 
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percent inferease in Asian population to 9.8 percent of the total and 
an iriQ^se in black population to 6.2 perc^t of the total. 

Five, the jErmployment situation in the Asian/Pacific community 
is serious, .^Miough it is very difficult to obtain sufficient exact fig-^ 
^ures— to substantiate the facts. Many people do submit active un- 
employifaent^ insurance claims. This is only a small pbrtioa of th^ 
problf m, however, because many do not submit claims and because 
so much of the real difficulty is caused by underemployment, or 
employment in the most poor paying occupations. There is a large 
group of unskilled, non-English-Speaking men who* employment 
opportunities are limited to being dishwashers, cooks, busboys, and 
.grocery workers.. These jobs are paidjj^ the mininium wjage level 
which simply does not enable them td||^i;^port a family. 

As you can see, this type of employ1i*nt does not allow them to 
tak^ advantage of the educational opportunities to learn English oSr^ 
to secure job training Xor better employment; thus they are caught 
trying to get enough money week by week to support the family. If 
the employment opportunities were greater, there would be a rise 
in living standards; this would make better conditions for the chil- 
*^ dren to grow up in. , 

The Asian/.Pacific community suffers from the general assump- 
tion that there is no real problem. Those of us who work and live 
in the community are aware they are very real and deep problems. 
The ones. I have discussed are very real and serious, and a long- 
term contribution to the continuing poverty of the area. 

Like any other minority community the Asian/Pacific communi- 
ty has its share or gang^ activity. 

Specifically in the Asian/Pacific community, resources are very 
limited and, at the present time, youth of this community have 
been neglected. The delinquency problem has become accepted, 
largely due to the' lack of alternatives to remedy the gang situa- 
tion. , , , , 

Both youth; American and foreign-born, demonstrate high per- 
centage of gang Activity. This is evident by the numerous reports 
from community newspapers as Well as the delinquent activity that 
is functioning within the AsianZ/racific community. 

FTrstNiSBe usage of substances. 

Second.^BKdily harm caused by retaliation or gang violence. 
Third. Lack of employment for youth. 
Fourth. Lack of social alternatives. 

Fifth. The educational system inadequately equipped to deal with 
foreign-born. ^ , , i. 

With both parents working long hours, they are not able to pro- 
vide any supervision or guidance. As you can see, they are at the 
mercy of what little service is available in the community. 

The^e are some things I want to mention. 

I feel with the lack of social services and the lack of counseling 
for foreign-born to aid them in the assimilation process into the 
mainstream of society we are going to have a problem. I did not 
mention that we have a pocket of Southeast Asians in the commu- 
nity. Their mentality is they have been fighting bullets for 10, 12, 
15 years. They have a different theory, a. different way of life. They 
started moving into the Los Angeles Chinatown area where they 
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[were not accepted. Historically, Chinese and Vietnamese do not get 
along. This is a cultural barrier. ■ , " 

There is a gang called the Wa Chings in Lop Angeles Chinatown. 
They are involved in extortion, contracts 'on individuals, under- 
ground gambling, different types of elements with the sophistica- 
tion of organized criminal activity. They are recruiting newly ar- 
rived immigrants into their mainstream. This is largelySiue to the 
fact that once kids go to school, there 4s no orientation proceB?k for 
them. •The school districts do not orient them to society. There is a 
language barrier,- a cultural barrier. They are not assimilated. 
They have a different culture' The parents are working long hours. 
They are working as cooks in restaurants, working in sweatshops 
as garment factory workers, they work 12-hour days. There is n<J 
supervision at the homes. 

In Chinatown itself there is on^ square block which is Alpine^ 
Playground. If is inaidequate to deal with the population served in 
terms of youth coming t<f the neighborhood for recreation activi- 
"ties. V 

There is a lack of child care. There is a lack of emplQvmejit. 
There are no programs for skills development for youth. There is * 
no program to help educate them in terms of reading and writing. 

The housing problem in the Los Angeles Asian/Pacific commiini- 
ty is very serious.-I teel granti"^ should be allocated. to the city in 
terms of building sufficient hou^ing^at reasonable cost. 
* In terms of health care, there are individuals from other coun- 
tries who have proper credentials. I feel programs should be imple-^ 
mented to help them achieve the 'proper credentials here. If we can* 
utilize their expertise I think this would have an impact in terms 
of providing services for the Asian/Pacific community. 

I ror a long time have been a strong advocate for youth. I pres- 
ently work for the Los Angeles County Youth Gang Project. 
Mr. Dtmally. By whom are you funded? 
^ Mr. Wong. By the county of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Dy^ially. You are in jeopardy now, are you not? 
Mr. WoNG^ We are not in jeopardy. We have some problems with 
our director. It is cleared up right now. We are receiving $1.3 mil- 
lion from the county for 1 year. 

I have been a strong advocate for youth for many years now. 
Right now there are no youth, jprbgrams in Los Angeles County or 
the city for the Asian/Pacific community. There are no construc- 
tive efliprts to channel their enei^es into alternatives or something^ 
very constructive. No one is giving them direction or guidance. 
They are out in the streets gangbanging. They are mugging senior 
citizens. They are snatching their jewelry. There is extortion going 
on. They go up to merchants and tell them, "If you don't want your 
^window broken, you pay us x amount of dollars a week, and you 
will be OK." These kind of activities are going on. 

Behind all the heoiW lights that people see when they go to Qtina- 
town— it is very glamorous. But deep inside it is a ghetto ^thin 
itself. It is a very $erioub problem. It is being neglected right now. 

This county program that was implemented does not have any 
jurisdiction witmii the city limits. The city has now decided to pro- 
vide funds to implement a program. They have allocated money. 
Again the Asian concern has been neglected. Statistically we do 
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not have enough dead bodies or dmg pushers to create a program 
for us. ' r ' 

I feel this committee here should try to seek some Federal assist- 
ance to channel it down to ^he communities, within the Asian com- 
munities, dy-ect it among programs that have been in existence, 
such as the service for Asian- American youth, those programs, very 
limited in resdurces^and to help build them so they may provide 
adequate services for the youth in the community. 1 

Again, I thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Dymali^y. Mr. Wong, you jarei obviously very outspoken about 
some of the fft-oblems that are taking place in the Asian communi- 
ty. What is your rapport with the gaiji^? ; v 

Mr.*WoNG. f have very good rapport with them. I grew up in the 
community. I went through the same trips that they went through. 
But I was very fortunate. I took a sidestep. I went to school. I went 
with the EOP program. I graduated with a B.A. I was very fortu- 
nate. I was just one of the few who just made it. But within the 
area, it is hard to get out of it once you are in. How can you tell'a 
yoifth to get in a dummer work program or work for CETA when 
they are maki^ $2D0 a night ripping aitape deck out of a car? 

Mr. Dymally. Are not the brothers a Jittle unhappy with you be- 
cause you are rapping on tnem now? 

Mr. Wong. I am trying to help them. Those who are there are a 
hafdcore. There is nothing I can (io for them. I am talking in terms 
of the young people influenced by them, those going through an 
identity crisis, the feeling that thejf have to feel accepted, to b^ 
somebody. They have no self-esteem. They want to be somebody. 
They see tl^is gang, being a gang member is something specim. 
'Hiey get recognition. They have frie^pds. It is for survival. They 
help e£tri^'Other out. When they are not eating, they provide food 
for them. 

Mr. Dymally. There are mytks about the Asian/Pacific commu- 
nity. One of the myths many years ago was there was no gang vio- 
lence. Was there some truth to that myth, that there was n* gang 
violence 20 years ago, no delinquency? 

Mr.' Wong. There has been delinquency throughout the years. 
During the forties and fifties and sixties there has been gangs. But 
it has not been — they have not^eceived the attention that these 
gangs have now. / \ 

The Black Wohgs Jivere in .existence, the Buddha Bandits. They 
did not have the sophistication inkenrfs of organized crime, they 
did not gq out and extort from merchants. There was more ethics 
involved. You did not damage the commiinjjty.* 

Now it is a little different. You have people coming from various 
countries who have no values within this society. Their values are 
- different. In order to survive, they are going to do anything they 
can, They have heavy artillery. I really feel that we cannot reach 
tl;iose vho have reached the limit of no return. 

But in terms of those who are young, we can influence, I feel we 
should channel all ^ur energies toward them. , ' ' 

Mr. Dymally. Where do they get the firearms? 

Mr. Wong. If you have the money for it, you can get- whatever 
you want on the streets. At one time Asian/racific iJeople did not 
experience narcotics. Now they are into Quaaludes, reds, cocaine, 
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freebasing, t^ey smoke gr^iss. Right now they are starting to smoke 
PCP. That is a very serious problem. 

You were ^talking aBout a myth of stereotyping. People have this 
view of Asian Americans to bp productive, no problems, we take 
care of our own. But there problem. Even though thay do not 
go out and scream for help or seek welfare or public assistance, 
there is a problem. I mentioned before the unemployment rate. 
There are no facts to substantiate there is an unemployment prob- 
lem because they dp not document in terms of sec^king claims. So 
there is a probleni. They just da not seek help^^^ey are isolating 
themselves within the community. , • 

Mr. Dymally. Miss Wright. 

Ms. Wright. Have there been any attempts from within the com- 
munity or from Government agencies or wherever to try to docu- 
ment the problem? In other words, finding tiie people who do not 
become a part of statistics because they are not out seeking work, 
but are nonetheless unemployed? 

Mr. Wong. At the present time, right now, T have a copy of a 
cfase study made on employment. They have done a study on the 
unemployment problem, housing, the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem. It clearly defines what the problems arfe within the communi- 
ty itself. But there is an attempt bein^ made right now. 

Ms. Wright. I believe you-'said there are no programs presently 
iti existence which address the problems of assimilation of immi- 
grants into the society and the edjicational problems. Are thefe 
any programs that are workiag, any programs that have been de- 
veloped within the community or any federally funded programs at 
all that are working? . 

Mr. Wong. There is one that primarily deals with Indochinese 
refugees, the Indochinese Refugee Center. That targeted to one 
^ specific group. But in terms of helping Chinese, Laotians, or Cam- 
bodians coming in it is limited. : ^ \ ' 

There is a refugee act implemented by the Federal Government. 
If they are not classified as a refuge^< they would not be able to 
obtain the assistance from that j)rogram: 

Ms. Wright. Have there been attempts by groups within the 
community to obtain funding for programs* to identify the problem 
and seek some help? ^ 

Mr. Wong. Yes, there ha^ been' attempts made. Again, there, 
are no statistics to back up the4 facts. Statistics are very limited 
within the Asian community. For some reason or other I do not 
know why this exists. But in terms of police statistics or crimfe^sta-* 
tistics, to receive Federal assistance, we have no statistics. ThisUias 
always been a problem as far as I can remember— even back in the 
1960s this was a problem. This is the reason we al\yays were ne- 
glected every time. We do not have the facts to substantiate that 
we do have a problem. But if you would like to take a ride with me 
into the community, I would like to show you this. Behind the neon 
lights there is a problem. You will see families living in houses, a 
house maybe with two bedrooms. #You have four or five families 
living in the ^ same housiehdld. To live in an apartment complex, 
two-bedroom unfurnished apartment in Los Angeles, it cost^ you 
over $300. This is not counting utilities. People's income is not ade- 
quate. They are receiving less than $7,000, $6,000 a year. I myself 
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make far more than that and I .have problems Uving. I just do not 
know how they make ends meet. 
Ms-Weight. Thank you. 

today who^oSo ihe^t gang are remaining there any longer 
ffi rC they did in^e ftst? By 'that I mean to say.are ti^ey 
SJad^in tLt lifestyle r^er than moving ^^^^^^""l^,^^; 

at .the age you would expect that ^ happen? Are they 

^M? Wo^iS^ They ^e trapped. The age distribution for this activi- 

•''ilr?DT>i8'. Po'y^^^^ the cutoff was in^ the past? What 

W^ONG. When.you get into the^ tj^ of gaiigs. if it is org^- 
nized' vou (Snnot get out^ That is rule 1. You cannot get Qut^ce 
SSfare iJ^ wu taow too much/ybu know all the different types of 
tZS tS/hall^theteis no w/y out. Once- you are in. you are ui. 
& tS li^t is. It' is accepted. If you choose that way of hfe. 

^°iirDi^iS,^u\ttriru5^I^^^^ diminishing opportunities o; 

^lIlMT^uld 

it 1R tW Deer pressure. When they lack the sKiiis, tne 

raS^'aS^irier^thHit^re barrier ^hey -J rSr%\rTS5? 
fof jobs. They cannot fHl out- a simple application for a job. iney. 

• have no basic skiUg. _ V. ' e^^^r- 

Mr. Davis. So the avenues of escape are fewer. 

. Mr. S?^iS^5T^ much. Mr. Wo.ng. We ajppreciate^^ 

^°[The°Swi?g matetiaf wa^^submitted for the record:] 




IMPROVING 




CONSOLIDATING : 



4 




RESTRUCTURING r'i ..^-I^-i^ 

. RDUUUSTIMG, DIPROVING, COlSOUiMTING anl RESTKUCIURINGis in Qiinese 
script .above. Ohese aspects are cooaon characteristics to all innl- 
grants in their adjustnents to their new envijtment, including.the 
different ethnic ffroupa confodsing the taajcrity of the popiilatlcn in 
the New Asia obrridcr. Rcqn Business Week, Hay 21, 1980," 
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March 20, 1981 



He, Douglas Ford, General Manager 
Ooninanity Development Department 
City of lbs Angples 
215 West Sth Street 
Los Angeles, CA 9001U 

Dear Mr. Ford: 

' Vte are pleased to sxjhndtVhe final report of the New Asia Cbrridor 
Planning and Revitalization Program, conpleted by the PACE Planning and 
Research Uhit, This concludes one full year of conprehoisive study* 

Contrary ^to original thou^ts, the oonmnity is niidi more coo^lex 
and dynamic than superficial appearances jni^t- indicate. The stud/ shows 
that the . Corridor has e5cperienced rapid changp brougjit on by mass irani- 
^gration from diverse etlmic and cultural groi^, PACE has established a 
set of objectives to help meet the needs of Uie Qxridor. rVprthennore, 
PACE views its organization to . be a Coniinunity Development Garporaticn 
comnitted to the concept of self-help and comprehensive development. 

We are hopeful that this report will provide a useful, resourcje on 
which to build, for PACE, for the City of Los Angeles, and for the people 
of the Ccn?idor. , 



Sincerely, 

KERFSf N. /dOI 
Executive Ddrector 



ft 
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CHAPIXR I - AN ITOTODUCriON TO ^lA CORRIDOR PROGRAM ^ 

1 1 PMrr. and the New Asia Corr idor Pix)gram 

the rapidly grovring Ban-Asian pomMtLties an los - . • 

?^^e^^iSf^^«.^3™^. yea., 

in the of pxoW e^^t ' 

„or« conpr^ive approach OS needed. K EA^ cUa^ts ^ 
successful transition -ixfe on ^^^-^J^^^J^^^^ 

based progj:^. . An applxcaticn to ^S^p^^i^ Angeles and ulti- 
r^sei^h activities ^as sutmtted to the ^"^^italization 
HBtely resulted in the Ne» Asia ^'^J^^^ ^^J^ of the Council 

trict 13. , 

M additional r^our^ tothe TVo^-s g« part^ 

Integrative Laborat.ory W°rf^^';5'.^f2i?|^'^lS^J^the 
cui^culum at. the "ruversr^ SL^Ss £ SSt^^o^^d as a 

report, is incarporated in this study. , 

Another conponent of the "^^^^L'S^I'fcS^^* 
Urban.Univeraity Center (UUC). SrSgSe^ to^STpossible'^^teit 
. Administration the Cr^ of ^ of the City Siich includes 

'^ZtJZ^''^lf^ a^WtS that this study 
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would be cjonipleted in enough time to incorporate* its findings in -tte 
New' Asia Corridor Program, that ^id riot materialize. Consequently . - 
the commercial -comDonent' of this program is not' as fiilly developed as 
originally hoped. PACE still looks forward to.obtaining cind utilizing. 
■ the results of the UUC study during the coming year. The New Asia . 
Coi^idor Program is viewed as an ongoing, evolving program.^ ' ^ - 

PACE believes that its experience as a conramity-based Ito-Asiari 
organization gives it a unique ability to create the programs needed^ • 
in the Corridor. PACE Icnows these cOTnunities, but also Joiows that its • 
efforts will be iiiset productive if they are the product ^of a oonpre- 
hensive planning process rather than haphazard devejoproent- PACE^ei&- 
barked upon the' New Asia Corridor Program with the hope of conibijung 

' prxDfessioffval planning technique with its ccranunity 3aicwledge to deter- 
mine needs and search for programs to meet tJ»se ne^s. PACE views' it- 

. rffelf in the tradition of the canramity development corporaticn, coninit- 
ted to the dual concept of self-help and con$)rehensive development. 

* ■ \ ' 

The New Asia Corridor Program was designed to provide PACE with a 
professional 'planning capability, and an iaipwed data base, ditid&l 
first steps to serving the conniunity more effectively. PACE believes 
that the Program has acocmplished much of this gpal. TMroughout the^ 
planning year PACE has received numerous requests from public and pri- 
vate agencies for infonnation about the Contnunity. It has seen its 
abili-ty to rispond to these requests improve as ^ the program progressed, jr 
It has also learned that the oonraunity if anything is more conplex, 
vital arid fascinating than appears at first glance. 'PACE is hopeful 
that this document will provide a useful resource on which to build 
for itself , for the City of Los Angeles and for the people of the, New, . 
Asia Corridor. 

PACE Programs :' ' 

The following description of PACE'S progtams will give the reader 
a mDre specific understanding^of _PACE's activities over the past five 
years and th^ir rec9^ expansion. 

Job Referral and Placement Services ; These are walk-in programs in 
v^iich clients may participate at anytime. , The programs were developed 
out of the groiWng need to provide bilingual capability in the job ^ 
placement field. Traditional placement agencies such as the State 
liiployment Development Department (EDD) have often been unable to pro- 
vide the needed bilingual staff for effective* job. counseling and career 
planning for members of the Asian and Pacific Island ccnnunif ies vAk) 
have limited Qiglish skills. Also, there is a need for an eni)l^yment 
programrwhich is $pisitive to the socio-cultural conoenns of Asians and 
is at once able to bring these ooncerris to prqg>ective enployers so that 
^ productive woridng relations can be developed between the enplpyer and 
his or her Asian employees. 
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Job Devk^t and Referr^ Servjces for I"do-<3uJiese^fugees 
ar^ designed te^t the specific job plac^^ . • 

Staffed bv bilinsjal cssunselors, it is based on the COTC^t Oiat 
^S^^t iTthfcomerstone to their successful J^^^^^^"^ 
• ^^^ is now. in. its fourth year of !2f„^L^t2i^. ' 

statovd.de effort -to place refugees into 3obs to counteract their 
■ %liarice^on public assistance. PACE placenent duruig the 

S^LTpJS^^^ accpunted for 25% of all plfc^nents adue^ 
SSv^."^^!^ LOS Angeles ^a ^ P^f^^^?^^"' . 
60% of total placements despite the fact that PACE had 17^1 ^'^ 
total grant ncaiies allocated to Los Angeles. 

Job Development and- Referral- Services for Paciftc 
apnpreliz^ Service. /^Due to the tremendous success of the :oD 

See?^^a^SSe also tjp the lax^ Asian 

Education Programs: PACE operates tv» classroom txaiiiing^c^^ 
- ir^S ^^s es runnSg at any given ^^'L^^^ r 
^ali* as'a Second Language (ESU and aencal Traaiung. Ihe E,b 

SlLe»-fe.%™S^^ 

£Suf?f tS^J^y iTmdgrants Who have woric -'^^ ^'iSS^ ■ 

S^^uii« r^ttaimng to-nake thear drills ap^^ 

jobr^et. The training enphasizes typyig.filMg. 11^ 

ind general office skills. Although desi&ied as t^^^^^f^^X^ 

^ints generally begin their .job search before 

^inany Ibtain eJrplc^t before official coi^e conpletixn. 

StudenlT^d 6-1/2 hours a day in the cla???^'?^.!^ J^l^ 
cm ttainees, tonpar^J vdth other ^grans available^ 

has been veiy successful- 

In addition to classroan training, PACE c^e a Woi^^ 
and On-the-Jol>-1Vaining program. This program takes advantage of 
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eiplpyers in both the private and public sector who have trmning . , 
and supervisory resources ta ti^ /lew LE$aff . Unfler^ the pax)g rgro, 
PACE siijsidizes the enplpyers' training costs. TKis program makes . 
available both to PACE and its program participants a wider variety 
of job skills training programs. •-Moreover, it gLyps participants . 
the opportunity, to participate in hi^y- effective •toid-on" - 
learning. ; 

In Marxih, 1980, PACE ventured into the field of preschool educa- - 
tion when it opened its first Headstart classroom. Currently, the 
prx?grBm has enrolled its full cegacity of 240 dtildren ii^ 16 classes 
at 8 sites. PACE opergtes rthis fii vgt >am - under ooritract with the bps . 
Angeles County School Dififtfdct.' The Headstart pixigiTam provides four 
classrocm hoiire a day, including a snacS^and hot lundi, medical ^ 
screening, and social services counseling for the student '.s fandli^. 
Ihe PACE classes include bi-lingUal, ■bi-culturaGL classes ^ctr Kbonean, ' 
Chinese, Vietnamese, Japanese and latino* children in their respect 
tive neighlxartoods to improve their prqjaration for iJublic school 
adaption and success. ^ 

Headstart does not allow for full day childcare services and re- ^ 
quires that the family qualify by meeting lew income standards. » It is 
not, therefore, desi^ied to meet the needs of all workihg paijents. -. 

Hcxising : PACE currently operates a 'Wandymcin Program" vtoch trains 
people in the areas of hone repairs and light oonstrMction. Ihe Handy- 
nan trainees prx>vide heme' repairs free of charge for lew income home- 
owners, while receiving ihstructicn in the building trades. The ^ ^ 
trainees are paid thrcwo^ the CEIA program, i*dle supplies and training 
cSost are met by the Camunity Developnent KLocfc Grant Program. IXjring 
the 1979-1980 fiscal year, 225 homes were oonpleted under this program 
in the Westlake and Echo-Park areas... In 1978, PACE initiated its 
housing development program. For the first project, HJD Section 8 
low income family housing, PACE has obtained a; Pre-Development Ipan 
frx^ the State of California Department of Housing and Osmunity Deve- 
lopment. Sites have been obtained for 16 units of scattered site 
housing as have Section 8 ouiiuituientsi ^ 

Sijiultaneously, PACE is planning expansion into the areas of major 
housing rehabilitation and residential, conmercial, industrial, real 
estate develppmeht. Needed capital for the farmer lias been obtained 
frcm the U.S. Departanent of Housing and Urtan Dey^cfment (HUD), Office 
of Neighborhood Developnent (OND), while start-ijp capital for the 
latter was obtained frera the Ford Foundation's recently created local 
Initiatives Support Oorporaticn, as well as other local private sources. 
There now exists the potential of private funding moving PACE further 
into the area of housing and economic development. 

Ifealth: In Septeifcer 1980, PACE opened the Pacific Asian Coraiunity 
Cainic. The Clinic also c^fers the Vtoraen, Infants, and Children (WIC) 
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program which consists of a nutrition .counseling and si5)plement pro- 
gram for pregnant and lactating mothers. 

The Clinic sersdces are free for children of low-inccme families, 
however, thei ainic is designed to Ije self-supporting, based, i4)cn ' 
r^ijnbursenents^frcra Medi-Cal*for services rendered to Medi-Cal 
patients. Ihe Clinic provides diagnostic services such as physical, 
sight hearing exams and IB testing as well as preventive servxces 
such as iinnunizaticn and counseling. The staff afe bilingua.\ in tjie 
major Asian languages. COTftinued growth is possible within the 
current structure as this is a very new piogi a m with 4:he nunber of 
patients growing steadily. However, an infusion of funds wuld be 
required to- up^ade the facility to qualify for a treatment license, . 
in addition to the current status. 

Conclusicn : 

The above series of programs ixKiicate the breadth of ^PACE'S areas 
of involvement and their continuing expansiijp. Ihey algo" i ndic ate 
the need for planning and coordinaticn v*uqi the New Asia Corridor 

Program hopes to fill. . . ' . ^ 

* • • • 
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1.2 The ConriLdor^ Its Asian Conp amitles and Their Histories 

The New Asia Cbrrddor, as designated for this study i con si sts • 
of approxijxately 14 square miles of ndd-towi Los Angeles; developed ^ 
urban land, flat for the nost-part, .as. it dcirts the Hollywood Hills 
to the North and^dwin. Hills to the Southwest, rising and falling 
only dt its easterly portion surrounding Eciho Park. Fairly dense 
by Southern Califorma standards, the Corridor houses approsdinately 
350,000 residents. 

With the exception of snail pockets iiBnediately adjacent to tjie 
Wilghire Boulevard enployment centers, the residents of .the Corridor 
are low and noderate income people living in aging housing and 
facing the full r^hge of urban problems. Si5)erdji5)osed on /these prob- 
lems is a laz^ influx of new ijiinigraij[ts posing a challerse to public 
arid private institutions aliJce. Ihe umdgrants have lit pfally 
idianged the fac6 of the Corrjdor. Areas recently plannin^fcr a 
senior citizen population find 1^)enGe]V«6 dealing with^over^powde 
elementary schools. The language, religion and ethnicity of the area 
has changed. The challenge facing the Cit|r of Los Angples is to res- 
pond in a rational, timely, and sensitive manner so as to quickly 
incorporate the new imdgrants'irrto the f^dbrdc of the City. 

These are some of the issues that bring tiie Corridor under *' 
public scr\rt:iry. Social services in the Corridor are generally "in 
shock" because of the population influx, and the lack of needed multi- 
lingual personnel. The schools, health and welfare services have been 
the first to feel the inpact. Lack of child care is a problem. 
Children and youth services are generally low sihce these area s onl y 
recently had .a much higher age distfribution. Sxsial problems .from 
a population under^^ing severe stress can be anticipated: high iffiem- 

.ployment, vulnerability to various unscrupulous operators, juvenile 
criminal activity, substance abuse, menfal health problems, and 
family conflict. Health care access, is limited by language barriers 
w^le mental health practitioners are culturally unfamiliar and even 

. more underutilized. If the schools do not succeed in preparing 
young ojimignants for enployment, problems will be oonpounded in 10 to 
20 years. In the meantime, problems that existed before the influx 
continue, including needs for services to the elderly in Crenshaw 
and VJestlake, and especially among Japanese and Filipinos. Crime 
is a major issue throughout the Corridor as throughout the City. 

Housing: 

The Corridor is older and deteriorating, rehabilitation is 
badly needed and overcrowding is increasing. Rental housing, com- 
"prising the vast majority of t^fflM^orridor's housing stodc is in short 
supply. Affordable housing th^ is avSilable to families with children 
is an especially critical problem, conpounded in some areas by condo- 
minium conversions. Since this stud|y fegan the City has ienacted aa 
orx3inance banning housing discrTJidhataflp against^ children and its 
ijipact is yet to be seen. * * 
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Business activity, especially connercial has .increased vdth 
the population influx. But this positive develxDjjiient- suffers from 
lack of ooordiiiation and planning*/ Many refugee .axid imnist^t- 
hisinesses^ failed, ^owes are low. Inmigrants are- e^q^exdenciilg high 
rates. of urien^^loyinent 'and -uhderen^loynent because of either lade, 
of skills, lack of Diglish or inability to. practice jprofessions in* 
the U.S. The Corridor isTfewated in Labor Market IJlarmi^g Area 3, 
an area used by the City forMenployment analysis. This area has 
experienced the largest population growth in the 'City in the per^^ 
1970-77. While its labor force increased by 1»*%, jobs increased by 
0113/^7%, unenqjloyinent in the sasie. period increased 99.7%, the second 
largest increase in the pity. 

Before coming back to each of these issues, a closer look is 
taken at the peoples naJdng i^) the pqpuLaticn to provide a picture,' 
statistics cannot tell. 

In addition to the Asian pppulaticn, the Corridor houses. 
Anglos, Annenians,, and a small number of Blades. But the As: 
nunities are the greatest source of diange and a special focuj 
this study. . ' 

\ The term oomnunities is used because ,oyer twenty ethnic giocps 
\aA be identified. The larger of t5>ese,are the Korean, PlUpino, 
vletl^amese, Cambodian, Lao, Chinese, and J^anese. lb sort ttiese 
out for persons unfamiliar with them, it may be easiest to tHiA^of / 
three groups: 1) those coninunities in whidi middle aged adulT s] 
are today largely th^ Tdecendents of iranigrants , 2), those coimuni- 
ties in which adults 1>ave themselves recently inndgrated by choice 
to seek a better ISEfe in America alnd, 3) those coniiunities in v^ch 
adults aiB recent' iimdgrants, but can be classifi.ed refugees who did 
not have a choice about staying in their home country and entered 
v^tever country would provide asylum. 

Pioneers : ' / "^^ * j 

The Japanese camiunity generally fits in the first group. Ihi^^yu 
oomnunity was the pioneer Asian population in the Corridor. As early 
as 1950, substantial nuntoers of Japanese settled in Cre p^^jgij U;-^ the 
southern end of the Coiridor and the Virgil ar^, know tap^^ a»' 
"J-Flats", at the North. While, Virgil stil* has a signif;vcant^/.^ 

fan population (not just Japanese), the Crenshaw Japanesevc6munity 
declining with many of the Japanese-Ameri^ young adults \iho grew 
in the .ajrea.jn:Jving to suburban locations. The elderly in particular 
have been 1^ behind. 

Traditiored J&ian ethnicity in these two regions has resulted in 
a •'magnet conmuhiliy" attraqting^i high percentage of new imrdgrants 
that have "in- filled" the!,are? between these two major anchors hence 
the term "New Asia Corridor^'l Vlh^bulk of^apanese iirmigration took 
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pOace betvieen 1890 and 193a so 'that- by thfr tiawe reselftlfinent. uito 
Los Angeles took place follbwaiig tbet. intern^^ 
this cocBunity had substantial liungn resources • ^'^^^^J^'^^^^ ^ - 
its Aaerican surroundings to aid in. its xjecbvexy frOT tiie fiiojnooiic: . 
Oosses and perscnal traijna suffered atr;Jte haorjds of a. hysterical 
wartijne govennnent. Anned with the9e.4respugoes»a wide- r angp^of 
bilfcihesses £lx)uraa«d, housing wpuj aaii^ , * 

models developed for <xamb(dty r-iiistitiiti^ :. - , 

Citizens Lea«Me, Buddhist . 
for exanjaes)^ It; id o^ l«a^,thc^Oo^^ 
insure that these iibdels 'and resources are. noT 1x3^ 
of the. »70«s>* ' / ■:-^f^^^r — -'>- '■■ v^'w^^/V 



YoungerfJ^anese'ii^ 

OTeakiig* ^ e^qjerxence a-'lw^.i^ Japane^ 
guage^ custcns while ,st3jgL naii^taiiied to varying degrees have evolved- 
to the point Jhat,^ difrep^p^^ceptibly from those of present d^ ^ ■ 
Japan. Nevertheless, sixS-Jagaiese popuLation as'iamns an the Com- 
dor may teijd to b^«ore tr^^ influenf3ns their choice to 

'rcnaih in "Qie area of earli^^'scttleBaent^ 

V - . ■'' >v-'- ■ ■ ■ • y^-- ■ ' 

Ohe Onnese cOTiunily haa^^eleraents of all three iandgraticn. types. 
Those who are descended "thB early inndgrants are^generally thought 
to be concentrated in lbs 'Alleles' Eastern suburbs. Nevertheless sgoe 
wiU be found i^i the C3oi!^i^lQ^^ The first wave of Ormesc immgration 
took place between- 182lJ .an4i®8^^< ^ ^ ^'^^ census, approxijnately 
U0,000 Chinese were ve^oxit^ii^^ los Angeles area. The ^^fS^ 
concentacation' of ncw;ijiiia,<?ra^ Chinatowi, Natrtheast or the 

CorT?i<J6r. . This area has also absortipd a lar^ nariber of Vietnanese 
. xiatioials vAio are iBthAic diinesfe? . 

' . . • ' >■ . . ■ 

China has a long- lustQry' of ''overseas^ coniam^ spanning roapr- 
countries, 'including most of- Southeast-Asia^ This histoty has ^wlded 
for the develc^jmerrt of a traditim ol a giet-fbi^ life^style and^ 
resistance to assimlatioOp /mis ■ was reinf orc«* /ot early unm.- 
grants by virulent CaOifobiia racism vMch^.olPt^/i«d violent attacks* 
Today, Chinese is.maintained as a'first lanpuage^w and even 

Christian Chinese maintain a range of separate ^S}^P^ institutic ns. 
KeVerth€p.ess,'those in the.PatTodar^n^^ ^ ^"^"If^ 

' Americanized as Ihdy have moved. au^ iran ther Chinatown base. The 
continuatixxi of .the Cfiinese New year's -cfelebitetaxm, a we^Jmowv.ciatural 
symbol," stands in oontrest with th^ adoption ;of ^ January 1 Nw Year 
as a major Japanese holiday to e>cenplij5f>.tibe identity of this 

oonnunxty* 

Seekers: ■ ■ . * . ' ' 
' 

The next grxxq? are recent ijirdgrants \iho arrived with som? measure 
of self-direction. *These include the Korean and PiUpino oonnumties. 
In both o^. these ccnmunities,. American iirtnigration can be seen from; 
the pSspective of the homeland, as part^of a Third World "ajraan draan". 
Many ijindgrents were admitted under the-U.S. inraignaticn "^preference 
for professionals* This preferential treatment convinced many Mna- 




grants that they woiild easily find enplpyment . Californid^iicensihg 
-rules and procedures: have dashed these hopes pronouncedly for 
health professionals, even those who speiak ErigHd?> V addition,-^ 
many imnigrants are educated but lack q)ecii!jtc^Dpp simii^ar 
to many U.S. gi^^uatesVv^ J^ere- the proM 

langqage harrier^^ ^i^^^e^'i^^ of unenploy- 

roewti '^indeijenployn&^ is a . 

majorjjissue for.the$e'grbi4)6j^^ of the 

stpaiP'that fami]les''ii:^jck^^ .' V ^ 

ch^Jfe for the*w6rBeV^&:chiiEi0 view 
of their recent move ^^^liWay/ac^ to pursue "*a change/ 

foaj^ the better. ■ '.i.if^r 4'^'.;. r * ■ • ■ 

* A torean oonimjnity *bfe^^^^^^t^^ Lbs JV^geles shortly 

after the Korean war, Ikit'^Sy"; 1970 .was; s^^^ small; Ttoday * r 

estimates range as high; %-..to 150 i^^^^^ . 
^around the Olynpic oorrid^ ):ihningv^^^ southern. enfi of the 

study area. As mi^ be' iejq^^ 

middle-class iimdgrant grpi^V th^ Koi^an comnunity has .developed 
an extensive infra-structure in 1x)S j^ news- 
papers, language schbols,;t>^^^ 

California and individual; In^fession^Qjs/p^^ a wide range qf 
services. Ihese service]^ .hcw^veir, viewed.^ stojHgap 

responses to piibHc neglxgdivie-i.y 

prietors of small businesses, hcwe>W^* tlfey^-^ ft«iuently kept 
afloat jonly by all family noiibers ^abor^ excessfiw -hours. Even^^ 
then, a large number of these businesses :;soon Thus, -thi 

level of self-employment is deceptive .'^:lh''tJ»e many families where 
the wife is employed outside the home for tfie first .timb, her^ 
.«inpicyment may be a major source of stress^. anxiety and* conflict 4 ' 
In addition, there is political stress arid ccnfiLict in this com- 
munity. The South Iferean government has maintained a presence in . 
this country both in relation to American* policy^ nakers and in 
relation to the iirmigrant comiunity. For .those whose- move here * - 
was partially motivated by political condlticns at homej this is . 
another conplicating factor. Ihe largp de©^ of geographic oon- 
centration of the torean Ooranunity is thotj^ht by some service 
providers, to be a disincentive to the abeCiltur^tian and the ac- 
quisition of Ehglish language skills. Ihis may indicate" a greater 
need f or bi-lingual services. ■ . > . 

The Filipino comriffdty faces many o9 the same issues as the 
Korean but p^haps itia first problem iji Southern Califomia.„is one of 
identi^. Because of centuries of Spai>ish occup^ion, Filipinos 
bear^Spanish surnames. Southern fJaldLfornia institutions, incl^dfiM 
' Goci^ service providers, often fsqnfuse -them wilfh Chicanos and^th^ 
' are il^ten mistakenly identffi^^^ife '"Hispanic" when statistics 
. qpllected. This is boUi a pr*!^ for individuals ^trying to obt|tin 
siervices, arid a ocfmunit^ level problem. Ari euSditicnal facStor is 
the oon?)lex immigr^ion status of the Chicano comnunity. Ihis^ife' 
•especially true when, as in the Cdrridor, Filipinos are found in 
areas of actual Hispanic concentration. Such is tri» in^the East 
Hollywood, Virgil and Temple/Efcho . Fark areas of Filipino settleipent: 
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"V* While much is held iii cCCTTDn.withli*3Jt Apierican cultures, 

•''Pilipijws do^not speak Spanish % thefciiatiVe 'l^gua^ 
college educated Pilipihos nay sjp^ ^^ = 
those without^ 'a college eduqaticn, especially the. : 4 

not benefit f rem services to the Spanish ^>ea3ajig, t AnotJ?a^^^ . - 

• of the Spanifeh heritage is the Komah patholic relxgiOn^wMt^ 
8Q% of Piiipinos profess , and an. even larger percentage of those 
in ios Angeles. Ihis is; because the largest minority rela^gon, 
ilslam, is heavily represented in the southern part of the .^lip-^ 
•pines. As a CathoHc dominated-naticnj the Philippines still out-, 
laws divorce arid discourages all 3dnds of contraception. ^ While 
there Mas early Filipino ijiiiiigratian to California farin ar^s> 
today's Los Angeles conminity is prinarily, made up of more repent 
arrivals who cane direcrtily to the city. The specific areas chosen 
fop Settlement have been attributed to enplpyment oppdrtunitacs 2^ 
Hollywood hospitals for health professionals with other umagrants 
following^ • 

Unlike the Korean ccOTiurdlj/ .described , above , it is not tmusual 
for Filipino couples to consist: of 1w trained professionals, hus- 
band and wife..' However, even among urban prof essional-wonen, four ^. , . ; _ 
to six children are not unooniion and aging ^parents are often «' v V-'i 
breiight over from Manila .to live with the .family, once th^ are r- ' .Vv ,;. 
" settled. This places a great burden an the. family when it discpv^.v.. 
that professional enploymeivt cannot be^^cured^. '^i'' ' 

In this group, of "sedcers" ^ould al&> be included isome 
• Chinese especially from Hongkong and jsone of the Vietnamese, es-v*: ' 
pecially those who left prior to the fisOl of the. Saigon government. 

Refugees ; , . " , . 

The third group of ijimigrants is the refugees; IJ^s^ ^ the 
victiJis of the Indo-China'wars. Ihey are Vietnamese, ^^an©od^^ lao, 
and Thai. The area they ccroe from has been called Mpr^hpM 
. of its situation between these twa lar>ge nations which^hav^ 5 1 various 
times conciuered or ij?flu^iceo it. '^At the same tune, of the 
Southeast Asian nations is the site of indigenous cultUSres ard has 
induced a unique blend of its own. , ■ .,^^^;,>i^ ' 

In nodem tines, the only country to esc^ Barcpean coaonization 
is Thailand, which did sp jat a cost of terrotorial oaicessi^. The 
Theravada Buddhism v^ch .dcmina±es the country has been close to an . 
"established" religiai and Southern California Thai teaplBS receive 
financial support from the Thai government. .In the provinces, W . 
village watiie^ifeflfftonastary) served jiany functions andudang that of 
elementary^eihool-.V%^^ uonastic service is a major feature of the 
social jariaSiap^ ^nd^provides a means of social mobiUty particularly > 
r ■ ■■ for rijtaL* yputh*.^ A$ in many develppinj^ countries. Thai students v 
bega#,^oini2\^ td»%^tU.S. in the 1960V t>avin§ the w^ for later - 
set^rs. T^^has^e settled in -ftip^ western ehd.of the porcador in- 
cluding €he*0l5S^ic Corridor and the Itollywdod Corridor. ^ • 
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are represea^ted anong, the vexV newest- of ^aj^ 
arrive (with sonjp^plf the . Vietnanese') ;as'tb^'^ 
dcmulatiort. Mafiy of the new .arrivals *are': - 
Iheir viUagefe were destroy by war. r.Tl^. i*6f*e first refuels . 
ijrto Sbutheast Asiaji .cities, and later= bn':thVt.ix5ad and the cairps- 
befca^ fil&ing their way hei?e. Many.-^ people who have Jjeen 
sebeirated from their families or have seen their famtlies des- 
tjx^y Successive governments, particularly /in Canibod^, have 
instituted repressive; TOasures dLs^ 

life;' ' iifcludinjg the' ekeoition or starvation ofpcrtiaps a ^ 
million Canbodiiis- in the past '5. years. The Vietnamese invasion- . ; ^ 
has recently contirtued this stdry 'pf chaos and destruction. > ; 

Uos is the one oountry/in- the area that is conplfitely land- ^ , 
locked. Largely agricultural; Lao farm famiUes generally.. cwried 
their own land althougji tl;|ey were often heavily indebted to m^^hants. 
The country was sparsely populated and towns^ remained small. This 
undoubtedly adds to the transition problems for perscns- ocamiJig to 
American metrxjpolitan areas. Although Lao is the official language, 
this is due to the social and political dominance of . the Lao peoi>le 
and tends to conceal a high degree of ethnic •diversity. 1^ _ 
their neighbors described above, the 1^ people are, predoninantly 
Buddhist, •mey have settled in the Northem part of the Comdar. 

The Vietnamese are by ^^ar the lai^st Indo-^jS^esp group in Ujs 
Angeles, and in the Corridor. Better known to nost Americans, th^^ 
also CO*, frxam a nation that ha3 been at war for fH'Pj^-their life- 
time. The fii^t major group arrived in the^U.S/ in"^1975 with ^ . 
fall of the Republic of South Vietnam and the end of the U.S.jnilitary . 
preseno^-. A second wave arrived in the past two years with the 
opening of the U.S. to "Boat Peqple^\v \jany of these newer iJiinigrants 
are ethnic Chinese who have joined or idteErated ' with older Chinese ^ 
cbumunities in the U.S. genera^y and ^^s. .Angeles Chinatown specifi- 
cally, f , . ^ ' 

Vietnam has been more, affected by its invaders than some of the 
inland countries. -The Chinese left a strong cultural influence peen 
both in delBlle of daily life such as the use of <^sticks andin - 
philosopTucal issues such as the .influence of Confucius. Ohe RrencJi 
also left their marie including a significant Catholic V^P^^ori^ and 
a strata of w^steni educated people who were used by the R«nch as ■ 
colonial administrators not onl/in Vietnam but also in Canfcodia and 
Laos. The Vietnamese have, adopted the Latin >all>habe1: to write their 
language. Those who are city dweHers have also, of course, had 
previous contact with AmeriLoans. •The first wave of Vietnamcsej^ 
generally those associated with the American administration .aid seme 
escaped with' some material resources. The second wave of Vietn^se 
iimdS^ts has .undergone similar trauma to that described for other 
Southeast Asians above: war, displacement and loss. of families>^ 
Their journeys to this country-have been punctuated internment , . 
piracy, and disease. They have* however, ribre personal, familiarity . 
with ATierican ways than some other groups. While re^ ^grants ^ 
include more rural people, they also include those "^^^®ss^°9fi?„ 
who sijiply did not succeed at making an early escape. Vietnamese within 
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the Corridor have settled both in Hollywood and the Wilshire area • .. ■ 
although they ^^ave large cpnnrunities ia other paCrts of the city and ^ . 
state. ■• . , • - " . . 

• ■ . • ' ' '\ ■. ^- •>• ' ■ ■ • ' ' ■ 

In all of these refugjfee populations. th^re is a wide i>ange of . - 
issues and prolileins. Ihey are iii a process, of recovery from both' 
psychological and physical traUna. Aipng caifp populations awaiting 
entry irortality is so hi^ that few children can be found urtder age. 5".. 

Malnutrition in the cajips is prev^ent and disease nwst be' guarded 
.against. ■ • ■ ■ , ' ' , , ' '■ " 

The refugee population is* welfare-dependent on first arrival in 
this country and the problem of eraploynient .is a severe one, encpn- 
passing skills, lang^e aihd especially J.n the case "of rural .people* 
life style. Those families that arrdve=fefect are large and have 
difficulty locating hoiisiJig. lA County Dep^rtirient of Ptiblic Social 
Services statistics confirm that Indochinese refugeie cases average 
2.8 children oorapiu^ed to an AFDC statevdde average of 2.1. Other 
families are not receiving caA assistance and so are not counted.' 
The problem^ are numerous ahd conipiex and deserve serious attention. 

Other Inndgrants : ' ' ■ 

Three large non-Asian groups of jjnidgrants are found .in the 
Corridor. Ihey are Mexican, Centrel American and Armenian. Ihey. 
share experiences ajid pr^lem? with the Asian groups that are ccijiron.: 

.to them as iundgrahts. Bjeoause the Asian Coomunities are a special 

'focus of this study, a thorough descrdpticn of these thrfee groups is 
not attempted. However, it is important to be aware of their pre- 
sence in the oonmunity. The Coimunity Survey below points upvjncsre 
infoniation about them. For now ^ it is ijnportant to point out that the* 
Sparish spealdng people of the Corridor are heavily Central American. 
This population can be eaqpedted to ccntisifue to grow as Jx>litical tur- 
noil and violence grows in Central America. Ihe growth of the Armenian 
population is much less predictable. . 11m curr^ent wa<?^f^.iinnigrants^ 
have arrived primarily from the Soviet Union and the continued flow is 
dependent, anong* other thiogs c« Soviet policy (previous^ waves of Ar- 
menian ojimigreitian have been from Lebanon, Iran and T\ii4cey,. Many of 
these earlier ijindgnants are now well established in Los Angles). The 
new ijTndgrents generally do not speak Russian and arer not served l>y 
programs for other J^sian immigrants. . Ihey are concentrated in the 
East Hollywood area^ *, 

p f . • ■ ■ 

The Corridor; is . expected to continue' absorbing a lar^ iinmigrant 

/population for sortiis'Aime to cone. Increases in -the Asian popujtsticfi in 

particular, aife expected "to panting This as 

. due to continued instability in the countries of orifein, coupled with 
the liberelization of the U.S'. inmigration plicy^. In addition, many . * 

-immigrants who are scattered throu^wut the U.S. at thfe $ime 6£ entiy, 
make their vay to Los Angeles 'in secondary migrations. The climate, 
the ilnpressiaGi of prosperity and the existence of an established host 
cairounity all add .to this growth. 

Los Angeles today Is one of the world's most cosmopolitan cities 
and the Corridor is the hub of tfyst phenomenon. Its people can.be . 
a vital addition to the city, its economy *and its vibrancy, if a few 
first steps are taken. . , "*. . . 




Tt^' New Asia Corridor like any cotmiunity, does not neatly _corres- 
Dcnd to the boundaries of cities, council districts, or zip codes, 
S less Ill^thr^e, although these ^.typi<=^/f t^-^^VI^^^^ 
ways in which data is collected. The picture of the^corridor, there- 
^?^,^^es ,frm a variety of sources not all of . whidi^coif«ide 
D^4cm? AnWempt has been made to use tie census tract as the 
b^ic^t of Salysis whenever^ssible, affording; the greatest ■• 
S^^liS S tl^ snallest Mk level. Itowever, other ^s are , 
used when neceSsaiy to ccnipute the picture. 

In the preceeding section, an overview was presented of 
Cdrridorf'its pxoblens and its Asian ooninunities ^^^^^ dh^er, • 
tteToverview is fleshed out with specific details about the people, 
the housing and the service's. . , 

Population : ■ . 

•Ihe 1970 census recorded a jsopulatich in the- New Asia (toridor 
of 279.052. The los Mgeles City Planning Departrtent estupated a 
U78^5ulatiQn of 3;Pb3 or an 11% increase, "n^.^^ 
the agression that ^he ar^ is experiencing P<?P^,^?^f^ ^ 
time when nany inner city ai'eas. are declining m population. . | 

Since 1970, the population has not only grown-, i^has^ian^. 
. ' The 197r ^ulation, ^loyment and Housing (Pffl) Survey conducted by 
SI City of Los Angeles presented its-findings by Wanning _teea, 
S^cil llstr?ct aSd Fblice .Division.. The presentation fof^^to nost 
S^eiy SS^te the Corridor was the Police Divi^on. ^f^^^^^V 
the Hollywood, Kampayt and Wilshire Divisions as shewn on Map 1. 

Ih ^all tl*ee divisions, in both ^^^^^ ^^^^^h 
trends stand out: ^L) ^ increase in the youth POF"lat^°" SmiSiS^^ 
inthe elderly populatiQn;2) An increase in the "^""l^^*^ P°P"^^°" 
^d ^deSeas^ ^ Anglo population^ -^^iro^lL'S^ridar. 
noOnced in the Kampart Division, or the eastern portim of the i^^or, 
^^970, Rai^part experienced a 61%. increase on 

in the arel It simultaneously experienced a 9"*% increase in tne nuin- 
^ S ^iL, whi were estinBted at the tiine of the survey to be ^ 
S^ufoft^^opulation. ^ HoUywcxxJ the ^hnic change^v^ 
dr^tic, although the nunibers are snaller, ^.l^!!,^^^^?-^; 
Sism DODUlati«rto 9 .8% of. the total, and a 306% ^creasenn Blade 
SatiSr?oT2% of the total, ^though Jt_ is not denostratedW 
?SrS?icular .study, the incr^'^in Asians ^^.^"^ "^ ^ . 
LiiWvts ,. not a redistribution of the older^ population. . 
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2.3 Conclusions ; 

: • • . ' — ' WHEREr D O WE -iGO FROM HERE?,\- 



; -Thd comnunity survey, confiimed many ijiipressions gained in the 
preliminary overview and modified or detailed, others. 

The survey coqinuni'cies are multi-ethnic places serving as.port^ 
of-entry for immigrants frcm the far flung peorts of ;the world • This 
is true across all ethnic groups including the V/hite or Anglo popula- 
■ tion,. Ibaiployment is at least 12% and incopes are low, yet reliance 
on piiil^tessistance. is even lower. More than half of all households, 
speak a iSguage other than B)|lish as. their primary language. In 
many vj^ys, the areas are reminiscent of ijirdgrant neighborhoods fifty 
to a hundred years ago. ' / 

TnVp those earlier places, the survey ocfmunities are optimistic 
about their"* surrounding. Most have no imnediate plans to move out* 
They are generally happy with the services in their new home, notably 
the schools and the public transit system which are_sources of conplaints 
in other areas. They enjoy, rather than reject, many aspects of the 
urban environment, ejqjecially its convenience and are not unhappy with 
the Uafted Nations they live in. Most lock forward to /iinerican ^iti- 
zenship. ^ ' 



This despite some very real problems* Lack of jpbs'-and low incomes . 
helped accelerate a housing shortage which has caused U0% • of the house- ' 
holds to be crowded by popular standards* ThescWtfU :reriter ' s camuni- 
ties and any l^^sj^)jijBBOScanis will have'' to be gear|^. to that reality* 
The homes they occupy are older 6jad, in need of rpj^ira*. The plumbing 
oh particular is worn and probably' neglecteji. .*'1'1ariy wil^ hazardous 
. in case of an' earthckiake. ■ \ 

I . Ir> addi^on to "ttiese problems, 'the problem of.crime is foremost 
cn the minds of residents 1 As has been shown, they are 'living ;in a 
•. hi^ crime r^te area and the concern is to be expected* V r "'v ^ 

.. - ' * 

TWo shortages appear in terms of the ability of the neighbor^ioods. 
to hold these populations: parks and parScing* These needs will be part 
of ongoing planning for these neighborhoods* ' >. 

■ ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ 

. . TWo pix5grams recently enacted, by the, City were/deslgned to meet some 
of the problems of this, population: *rent cgirftrdX ahd' the^n^ti-^scri- 
mination ordindfef 'protecting faniilii^ «»itfi <MldrSan.^ :* The^^V^l story • 
is not 'iri Q^^eM^p-one but the' r^t levels reported indicate .'that at 
least^^oine si;aCTf?z^ . .' V.-\';. 

' ^^Mffliy ptxiilems of 'the ecc^^ 
: ti^nkl Oeyeif What can be done at 'the \^ighbbrhood level ris to uisure 
* ' thit -Shbse iimiigrants with job skills, are able to use them and that their 
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children receive the education they need to break, the cycles espe- . 
cially anorig the Latino population* . ' 

' For all the inmigj^pts, education is inixartaitt^iii Engli^ ; 
language skills, and also in ways of cdyteiining asjsisrtancfe whether 
public or private, such as the use of coufiseling agencies or how to 
obtain health insurance or utilize polic^ services. These .programs 
and the. concomitant training of service provide]^ can be, initiated on 
an areawide basis and without much delay 

Neighborhood housing and cscrammity development programs on the 
other hand must of necessity be limited in area and require further^ . 
site-specific planning and progranndng, AH possibilities of e>q)anding 
or upgrading the housing stock must be examined It is in this 
manner that PACE proposes to attenqrt: in its next year of planning 
activity. The areas proposed for conganehensive planning are: 

1) In the Wilshire area, the neighborhood bounded^^by 
Venrcnt^ Mariposa* Wilshire and Olynpic but nort to 
incluJe Wilshire^ Olympic or Verront • Thxs area meets 
all thc^<3figinal targieting criteria and has a number , 
of institutions, providing potential i^OJiying pbint for 
. neighbortiood ijif»roveroent, This neighborhoofj is in 
Census tracts 2123 and 2133 and Council I>i6trictS:H 
jsnA 10, • . - 

''2) In the Ifoliywood area, the neigjiborhc^ ^ 
Vermont, Hoover, Lexington and MfOrose tut not to 
include Vermont or Lexington. This area meets all 
the original targeting criteria. In addition it is 
an area that has shown a particular downturn in the pas^ 
several years, which nay still be reversiJjle if attacked , 
' ijrmediately. It contains a variety^ of dwelling types . 
and includes an elementary school and library which can 
^ help focus activities. This neighbortiood is in census 

tracts 1913 and 191H and Council Districts H and 13. 
r . ■ ' . ' . ■ ■ ' ' 

3) Within the Hollywood neighb6rhood described above, for . 
oonnerxdal rwitalization: Virgil Avenue between Santa 
Monica ai>d Melrose, and Melrose Avenue between Virgil 
and Vermont.* This area is mixed in use' which specifically 
serves neighborhood oomnercial needs. Its upgrading 
would be an essential part of improving the neignbor- ' 
hood. The cormercial are^is in Census T^ct 1914 and 
Council District 4. 

It is hoped -iihat in addition to t)ie PACE proposal outlined above 
and PACE'S ongoing woric, this study will help many individuals and 
organizations to take a new look at the New Asia Corridor and incorpo- 
rate it into their plans and programs in the future. 
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PUBLIC POUCY DIRECTIONS 



The New Asia Corridor prove? to be 'an area of great diversity, 
give with many problems but also much potential. . . ^ 

V ** The multi-ethnic make-up of .the . O^iT^doA^hould be 
an asset. The concentration of a lar^ number ana variety of imni- 
grants permits the concentration and-the cgordinatiori of the. 
services to these new Americans. The servace needed most unique to 
th^se group is improved and expanded opportunities for learning 
Engli^. Simultaneously, enforcement of Fair Housing laws is needed 
to naintaiji a multi-ethnic oojmunity* This is particularly true for 
the Black population which is the most segregated and it is^ inportant . 
to determine that such segrejgatibn exists only by choice. - Any business 
assistance programs desijgned^for the Conraudor should assist ^jgtjff"^^ 
merchants in attracting and serving the needs of customers from otheP 
ethnic groups so that conmercfial activities will not be unnecessarily 
segregated and markets for^^^services will not be artificial ly lijnited. 
Finally, training programs are needed for public service pieoAonnel to 
acquain1>them with the needs, languages and cultures of the new ijnnigrants 

** Low density housing may oontinue to be replaced with high den- 
sity housing. However, existing, older, high density housing should be 

. preserved. rather than replaced. This will require the design of reha- 
bilitatjon programs of the most difficult type: geared to older, largpr 
buildings. In addition * to general i^igrading, the. following three cdn- 
ponents should be included in such a program: 1) helping owners to necX 
seismic safety standards; 2) improved security and; 3) redesign of floor 
'plans to create larger units suitable for larger families, and possibly 
at the same tijne increase the supply of "singles" available to the ^ 
elderly or handicapped poor. As cliff icult as; such a program would; be, ; 
it is the only Way that a housing stodc for low income families will 
be maintained. While larger old housing is preserved, the: transition 
ftxsih 6ingl^ family neighborhoods to .multi-family will continue but niust 
^be* nonaged to insure the following: 1) new construction should not be 
.'allowed to create eooncmic ghettos; 2^) new odnstruction should always 
increase the total humber of units and replace any low rent units it 
d^fftrxjySj'far example, by a set-aside; i) ne(i*constructicn should not 
be s(y.cQn<Jbntrated as to overburden piiblic. utilities and-^urface streerts; 

historic preservatioir-eurveys should be undttrtaiken in the area most 
ijTpacted by the new development to prevent unnecessary destruction. 
This means "ttiat the pace of development has made a review of zoning iift- . 
perative particularly in the mid-Wilshire area. It also means that the 
lending pooactices of financial institutions should be reviewed t o dete r^ 
mine wheUier they are contributing to the oonoentration of development 

i in a very small area. Finally, the shortage of low relrt hoOsing is 

\ critical, all vacant land s^^uld be reviewed for^ the possibility of 

* scattered site subsidized housing. 
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** As a whole, the Corridor oonihijies vezy successful oornmercial 
levelopment with very nto^ginal* enterprises. The potential for canmer- 
:ial success has been shown to exist. Therefore, technical assist^oe 
urograms for small businesses may yield a high r:etum.i In fddition, 
xaimercial rehabilitation even limited to fa(?ade inprovementS nay be 
sufficient to expand the areas enjoying regional clientele away- fron « 
^Jilshire Blvd! to adjacent areas. In* essence, the-Wilshire Blvd. coro- 
tercial center has been allowed to remain isolated rather than havc a 
positive spillover into the area as ^ whole. • • * 

Jobs ar^^the most critical n^ed of ithe Corridor^ residents. TV» 
approaches are needed simultaneously, job training and job creation. 
Job training: prograns should be designed to meet Corridor needs as well 
as make use of existing programs. For example, a training program for 
family day care provideirs would at once help meet , the need for childcare, 
prwide job training and could be developed in conjunction with the exist- 
ing Headstart programs and the Early piildhood Education curriculum at 
City Cdllege. Other areas of training in these combined categOT^Les would 
be home repairs anfl gardening. In eaph oase, the trainee ocxiltf^ototain 
salaried enployment or woo* as an independent oontractar. FinaHy, train- 
ing prognams to meet job market demands continue to be iuportanti includ- 
ing sud> areas as clerical, allied health fields and connputer r«LLated 
fields." ' ■ ' 

For job creation, in addition to comnercial upgrading and Jwusing 
rehabilitation progr^uns which will create jobs^^a study should be made of 
the Jefferson - Exposition industrial strip, line only major area of in- 
dustrial enploymant in the Corridor , to determine whether intensified or 
expianded use of this area can be- made to create hew jobs. 

f-'^ Expansion or addition of park and rea^eatioh facilities should be 
plajxied for the (Cbrrldor, especially in areas of high population density 
or high concentrations of youtii, as a high priority 'f or coital expendi- 
ture in the Corridor. The Bc'ho.I^rk swimming pool will be a major: im- 
provement, but will not in itself handle the all unmet needs. Another 
potential in this ar«a to be considered is the esqansion of the conmunity 
gardens program as' this provides both open space and a lew cost food 
supplement for "a low income area. A relatively small land area is needed 
for a neighborhood garden. ' ' 



lie 



Sunroary : 

The reality of the Corridor as a multi-ethnic conXmity with a con- 
centration of the New American should be accepted and be enoour^d with .stp* 
port services to meice it workable. The development of new- housing, es- . 
pecially in the Wilshire Oprridor should be mana^sed so that it.mee^ the 
need of the Community and it does not exaderbate the housing ^ortage-Aiw 
possibility fc^* expanding the low-rent housing stodc should l>e enocwragpa. 
Job training and job creation should be pursued in a variety of w^. 
The expansion of park and recreation facilities should be a major priar»ity 
for capital ijiprovement. - 
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Mr. -Dymally. Our next witnesses iBu-e Mf, Mario Perez pd Mri 
Andrade. . ^ ^ - ■. » ■ 

— WilHlie-wittiesses^dentiftM^^ 
the re^JOP^, please. 

STATEMENTS ^ MARIO PEREZ, CHAIRPERSON, HISPANIC EM- 
PWXYMEOT; program manager* committee, and RUDY AN. 
piUbE, lipfS ANGELES AIR FORCE STATION, SPACE DIVISION 
iflr, AiwnkDt: I am Rudy'-^drade, from the Los Angeles Air 
Force Statiqn, Space IWinftibn: /: ^ . 

>Mr. Perez. I am Mario Perei I am the chain)erson of toe His- 
p^ic Employment Program Managd|^:^ It is a Federal 

comihittee. We are both here on o]ur |^ time. ; . ^ ■ 

:Mr. Dymally. Very good. Proceed,1^ - v/ * • ^ % 
Mr. Andrade. The Hispanic employmefit program not oew to 
the Federal Government. There has b^n some tjiJe^of proew^ 
volved with Hispanic employment sihce tbfe torly' 1970 s. 
gram 13 an integral part of the GoveiimiBnt's t<)tal equal^em^ . 
ment opportunity effort , under/ the Executive Qrder 11491,, and 
Public Law 92^261, tKe Employnieht Act of 1972. The objective is Jo 
assure equal em^>loymen^ opiwrtunity for Hispariics in all aspects 
of Federal Goveiitmentemidoyment. Althoughrthe title of the pro- 
gram has gone' through several changes, much pf the mitial con- 
cept is the same. Some Illation that has been passed to enhance 
the program objectives, but little progress has been made m m- 
creasing the number of Hispanics in the Federal Government 

In November 1977 the Office of Personnel Management pub- 
lished Federal civilian work force statistics, equal employment op- 
portunity statistics, which showed the percentage of Hispamcs em- 
ployed in the various Federal Governmental agencies throughout 
the Nation to be as low as 8.5 percent. Generally speaking, ttiere is 
only an average of 6 percent Hispanic employees m All Federal 
agencies in the Greater Los Angeles area and surrounding commu- 
nities. The 1980 census inclicates as high as 50 percent of the mx-v 
nority population, 28 perceirt of th^ entire population, and per--. 
, cent of the^Los Angeles County labor force to be of Hispanic ongm. 
" It is because of this wide, disparity and undeixepresentetion ot 
Hispanics in the .Federal Government work' fprce that a different 
' approach should be made and.serious consideration be given to tne 
Hispanic program. It should be noted that pur ptoCTam is strongly 
encouraged by the Federal equal opportunity recrujilment program, 
t specifically in FLM 720-2, dated September 19; 19lJ^ . 

As stated, there has been some type of program mvolved m^His- 
panic employment since November 5, 1970, when the President an- 
nounced a 16-point program to assist Spanish-speakmg American 
citizens in' Federal employment. The program has^ evolved to its 
present status by first a titl^ change to the Spanish^peafctng pro- 
gram, npw known as tfee Hispanic employment program. 1 his has 
brought about little effed; on Federal Government employment as 
supported by statist!^ w^ch clearly show the underrepresentation 

^^Mn^iS Per^^^ us some additll^ infor^jtion on the 

program. ' ' 

■ ■ ... . f*»^ 
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, Jr: PE^RBg,^^, A^3j|1 5een the chairperson of the" Hispanic e mploy- 
\\ \\ III i i i w aMjO ^y n r n ' r n mmittrr nihrr ^ Rr rrt-rrnhf^i \m \ v"h ' " 
| iiiiin(!j IllBBMy' eyes have^be^il opened t;o a inumber of bu- 
reaucmticV|MB^hat we have' in recruitment of Hispanice. I 
l¥iU -briefly i^ufctf^^ that. But I/^ould also like to get into some 
3tner things about the community and how we ca^i help the com- 
munity. 

First of all, I think there is l^^pet that Los A^gel^ has the 
largest Hispanic population in tllHpiited States, and actually out^ 
side of Mexico CSty. ^ ^ , V ' 

' Our problem has been information, how do yoU get the informa- 
tion out to the community. We have tried to be innovative. We « 
have tried to be creative. We have tried to work vrithin the system. 
We have tried to do everything that we cpuld possibly do to recruit 
^ispanics. 

We have not been as successful as we would like to be, for a 
hum1)er pf reasons. Andf I will not knock my supervisors aiid my 
management people, but I think there is a lack of sensitivity in the 
area." ^ • 

You do not look at the Hispanic problem througji white eyes qr 
black eyes or any other kind of eyes unless you can really do it 
through brown eyes. . . . r 

Pur problems ^are many fold. They start with the educational 
system. . , \ ■ . ^ 

Our educational systeift is not respoilsiye to the Hispanic in* the 
community. T think it is well, documented that the Hispanic was 
the first one who filed 6 Federal court case regarding education 
here in California, and how moneys are allocated to the schools. 
Things have not improved that muc"h in the community. We see 
now proposals of year-tound education which "has Very, very strong 
implications for t|ie Hispanic c6mmunity. Regarding costs, regard- 
ing the cutbacks which are being implemented now in the Federal 
programs, as far as our lunch programs, our breakfast programs. 
We have child-car6 problems, et cetera. ^ ' ' • 

Within the Federal service, which is what we would like to speak 
to you about, our problems stem from, one. mioney. Those well-edu- 
cated Hiispanics, who arevgetting out of school look at the Federal 
service suspiciously first of all. They take ^ look at the efforts that 
they have put into get t!iis education that they $0 dearly and hard 
fought f6r, and say— "You are going to pay me $12,000 a year to 
start? I am sorry, I cannot affooi that-" One problem" \ ' 
^ l^ond problem^ Resources allocated to "our Hispanic employ- 
.irient program managers. Many times the resources are not giveri 
to oiir equal employment opportunity people to do the job and do it- 
effectively in getting out to the community, in getting out to the 
schools. The other side of the OToblem is when do we have the jobs. 

We have such a difficult jiroDlem in determining when are we ac- 
tually going to lifiive the jobs. Agencies differ greatly irom one to 
the other. Is HUD hiring, is the Department of Transportation 
hiring? Is the Intertial Revenue Service hiring? When are you actu-; 
ally Wring? f . 

We recruit at sometimes the worst times of the year. Currently 
my agency is^t^ng to recruit. It is summertime, colleges are outj 
Very difficult- to get out and find people who are qualified for the 
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jobs that we liave, in trying to. raise the numbers bf jieople to paSs . 
the professional career examinalioh-that ha& been dragged throiigh 
the courts— we are still usinig it, and finding it .vp.ry difficult to 
meet-our EfeO obligations through this exam. " 

We take alternatives, wtiijh means par^^jofessional positions, 
take less money for an mterim- period of time. People do not want ;^ 

to hear it % V , / .1. • i. J^-r 

I think it has Beeii well documented today the.economic situatibxr'i 
that we havei(i?bur communities; the current atmosphere through- 
gut the country. Vou cannot afford to pay rent and child care and' 
'the various other expiense;? ddily-^o take a job; at $5.27 an hour 
when vou have ajbachelor's degree in English or history or bus^ 
ness aabiinistration or what have^ you, because you can^ot pass the^^^, 
PACE exam. That is ,an educational problem. And it continues ip^* 
be an educational prbbiem. " ..V. . ' 

I ;wrould like tQ get off of the emptoyment problem for a mmute 
and really distuss I .fflihk joore important things, because His- 
panics ar^ not asking |&J>e glVen anything. We expect to be given 
what we earn. And I think thait is the crux of the problem. '^I 

There is much tadk ja^ problem, the illegal 

problem, the numbers of Hjspanics that we have here. . 

I think that throughout Ifti^ Hispabic community, and if you^ 
a look at it, people want td^work. They are dying to wo^k. They, 
risk their lives to come here to work, not to live in any social pro- 
gram or off any social program. In fact, Ihey contribute- to the wel- 
fare of this covmtry by not only the wprk-they do, but the ta?es 
that they do pay,'spcial'security, by pufchasiHg in the community, 
they ^re very conuniinity oriented, and they he^p their community 
surviv^. ■■ * . 

OR. Some of the things that we have problems with in beifig His- 
panic^ employment program- managers, for rfhy sgency, or temg m 
eqiial employment opportunity, you gg into a vast number of thmgs 
that ate closely related. I have already touched upon the education- 
al k^p^ts. Certainly not. only the Jiispatiic community, but m the 
black community, we find fewer an<^ fewer well-educated' nunoi> 
itles. They are not going into college in the numbers*they jyere 
going to in the early 1970's;They are not in the graduat^ schools. 
They are not being*rained5i tlie technical areas. They Sre- not re- 
ceiving the counseling frbni' % ^educational system that you would 
e^ct them to receive. They are often chainneled into the labor 
market, the hard-fabor market, not the business admmi^tration, 
not into the medical schcj^s' or the law schools. Yes, we have more 

t numbers, b«^I would venture to say that percentagewise we 
ive no greater percentage. ^ , u, 

•Qar population is increasing very, very rapidly. It is a problem 
fhaPthe Los Angeles City, county, and Federal Government will 
have to take a look at. The way expenses are gbing, housing costs, 
interest' expenses, our communities are burstingTat the seams with 
population, with the inadei^uate housing, the cost of housing. And 
yet w^ee vast amounts of money being spent in community rede- 
velopment for hptels, other funded projects in other areas. - 

The east Lo^ng^s community specifically Jias very, very little 
money sjpent thereW building, I would, say. I cannot back that up 
• With facts. But I think if . you tour the city with me, Boyle Heights 



and east Los Angelas, whifli are scmiewherb ia the 85ltercent Hi^ 
panic populatioio, youff^ there and you show me federally funded 

houi5ing, and I/vrouldbe8iuT i^^^ V ^ 

' Veiy tdUj^/probliBiij Again, our obmmunity is expanjg|ingi and we 
would like to see sbiBe of 4ihe Federal money being 8pe«t o^t in ihe 
valley and in some of the oj^er cpmmuniti^ coming into east-lios 
Angeles. We are^tired offing pelitidana coming ihto east Los An- 
geles during elections and then dosing their eyes during the rest of f 
the year. That leads to distrust in the opununity. - z*' * 

Hispanics know the meaning of sacrifice. .We have B^n doing it 
for a long, long tirnei We feel tha^tjiose bf ^,Mio have'ro^^ 
to the welfare of tifls commumty— to .np^ oril^i^l^^ oui|; 
communities, but t6 this Republic— and I wiU ijieimind the commilr 
tee there are more Hispariij» that have received the vGengreMional 
Med^d of Hdnor than aiyr other ethnic grolip by. ^^jx^nto^^^ 
have given.our blood 'ai^cl^^l^^ ^^ietnain .itete^fim.^ k^pw 

what I speak of. We haye many^jfetSerans in <)ur <?|tti^^ As you 
well know, toinor^ties c^mstitt^ our Atmed^ 

Forces. They are riet receivmg Ithe s^ 

ment. In fact, we see veterans, cehteire t\M are be^g^obsed do^ 
in our communities. And we^flsl^ why— ^ we npf .pee^gj^like fvery^ 
one else? We have a nteed. ■ n ^ ' ■■ mL i V Ji- * 



Ib speaking about these things, I hope :B| c6mm^t^ 
Iqbk at it. Do not go back to Wasl|ingtQn-^ashingt^n^oes have 
ite own problems. But I think tScing a look at Los'^Anigeles, and the 
numbers of people we are talking about, the disenfranchised |^ 
here, Hidpanics, and blacks, ^d other jp^pri^i that;,you really 
take a l6ok at what is happening^. - ^ i - s/ . ^^ 4^^ 

Why is the school board not prepared for the^ kincfe gf population 
explosions in the inner city?. Ai^ they^^ugjnteni^^ 
unforeseeing thatrtheyT^iSnor^ll^ 
where they are most need^edt^^We do ni^^see^^ bi^ercrbwding situa- 
tion in the valleys^ in the San Fempdo.V We do not see 
that. But we do see it in the inner ci^. We have a school not more 
than about 3 or 4 miles from here- that hafe O^er 4,000 students. It 
is way overcrowded. \ ' ^ '*■ V ^ . „ . 

The school . Board does not plah those things ahead of . tu^^ Per- 
sonal observation. , ' ' . . r 

We look around as Hispanics at some of the Asian gams in the 
community, and we look at it I think with somewhat of a jealousy, 
but also with some bewilderment. If you take a. look M some of the 
communities in the east Los Angeles community, and you stop at a 
grocery store, you find many times,; more <rften than not, that gro- 
. eery store is owned by an Asian, whether it be Japanese or Korean 
or Vietnamese. And you wondgr, where^are they getting, the 
money, how are they doing it? After a yeaf -or two of being in the 
country, here they are, they own that comer store that had tradi- . 
tion^Uy been owned by a Hispanic. And you wonder why. A"?* 
find the Federal programs arerbeing geared to these refugees. Why ' 
are not we as His^ianics, whb>ihave been heffe— and lo and behold 
we help^ to establish this very^city—thatvis another matter— why 
are we not being^given the opportunity or being, informed about 
these programs sSfficiently so that we can take that opportunity, 

v;-.- '-K ■■ ■■ ''^i^:-^:^^--- 



an equal opportunity to share in those gains and in that economic . 
reality ao that we can share? t - i « 

:As far as the commiinities are concerned, I think there is no 
doubt, and I am sure the committee has read enough xeports about 
single-famUy homes, l^ie black community has a large number ot 
siilgle^mUy,. single-parent homes. Hispanics also have that prob- 
\emMd when we talk about the cutbacks of Federal funding for 
many of our programs in the community, you are really hittmg at 
the heart ^f many of these famUies that can ill afford to have any 
additional cutbacks, whether it be day-care centers, m our recrea- 
tion and parks situation, where many of the parks are being either 
closed down now during the summer, or hours severely cut back 
because there is lack of nioney. Whether it be because the Federal 
Government has not been able to see it in their heart to supply 
more money, priorities are being placed on money that is available, 
And I understand what the prioritiess are. But I think people are 
priority, also. What do we do? ' . . v . .., u - 

There seems to be more money available to refurbish battleships, 
$500. million if I understand to get two battleships out of mothballs, . 
and you . cannot find $1 mUlion for a Federal program to help par- 
ents to take tljeir children off the street and give them some pro- 
ductive—channel those energies they have so they are .not, m gang- 
related activities, give them sflttnething to go something useful. 
A million dollars, $1 million. What is $1 nj^llion m a $500 billion 

budget? .X • , , • 

Those are some of the thing*! think our community is looking 
, at, and are very cognizant of the reapportionment withm our tstate 
'and our representation. I ihink^these are things that we as His- 
panics are looking at. We are getting more sophisticated m our ap- 
proaches. I think you wilf see in the future, ,in the coming elec- 
tions, we will be^more^f a force afcthfe ballot box than ever before. 
_And we will continue to be. - • . ■,. I *u ttc 

Mr^lS^TOADE^"i-would-like-J;o-alJentl^^ to the U.b. 

Bureau of the Census report, 1-1.3 milliWpersonrorSpanish oripn_5_ 
'live in the United States, with 85 percent residing m metropolitan 
areas. It ia estimated that Los Angeles County and the surroundihg 
communities have a Hiilpanic population of over 2 million. Nearly 
1 mfllion live in the county's San Gabriel region, which consists ot 
approximately 841 square miles. Another *500,000 live withm a 45- 
sqiiare-mile area located in the e'ast Los Angeles area. _ 

As a Hispanic employment program manager, 1 see many ot the 
problems that we are facing in recruiting qualified Hispanics. Unfe 
of them is that , you have an Qutreach center m the e^t Los Ange- 
les area arid it with full-time staff to support the Hispanic em-, 
pldyment progfam. Basically that is one of my main concerns right 
now. And I am sure Mr. Perez agrees with me oft this i^ue. 
* Mr. Dymally. Mr. Andrade, I don't think I quite understood the 
* name of your organization. You are with the Los Angeles Air Force- 

^^n^ANDRADE. Los Angeles Air Force Station, Space Division. I 
am the Hispanic employment program manager. -■>■ : , 
• Mr. Dymally. You work for the Aat Force? ^ . „. 

Mr: Andrade. Yes. I try to upgrade the representation of His- 
panics within bur organization 

;^ ■ ,^ » . ' ' 
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Mr. Dymally. Bpth of you are here to express your concern 
abput-employment^jppportunitie8 for .Hispanics within the Federal 
system. V 

Mr. Perez. Primarily that is our function. We currently have 
proposed to the Office of Personnel Msuruigement— we have had a 
-Federal Outreach center oiit in^the east Los Angeles area for a 
number of years. E^^use of resources hot bping available to fully 
man that site the^ay we feel, as Hispanics, needs to have it 
manned, we havje not been as successful in recruiting Hispanics as 
the statistics shdw we could be. 

The site ha^ been opened-^it is supposed to be open 3^ days a 
week. It is a voluntarily ma^ed center. The Federal agencies 
within the Los Angeles Basin have been asked to supply someone 
to man the center on a day-tcxlay basis. 

Well, priorities, being what they are, I think the adverse effect of 
the GAO report bn the special emphasis, programs— we have not 
been as successfidcin getting people there everyday.. And it is a con- 
tinual perplexing problem / 

The Dutreap center is there to help all agencies to recruit His- 
panfcs. It is >n thfe largeist Hispanic-percentage community that you 
can find. 

There is no logic to them not wanting to help. 

Mr. Andrade. I think one Of the problems we have is that many 
of the Hispanic employment program managers— they fill these p6^ 
sitibns as collateral deeds, meaning they may be a part-time man- 
ager, 10 percent, 'maybe 25 percent of the time. ' 

It really creates a problem that thiEsy are not really that deVbted 
on a full-time basis to solve some of the problems^in the agency. 

As far as the phrase is conciemed, I remize.we have freezes off 
and on. I feel that we have had a freeze for 10 years, since 1970. It 
is no diffej-ent now th£^ it was back thujiji- > 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Andrade, I notice you have some written testi- 
mony.. 

If you wish, at some subsequent time, but soon enough, submit 
-H^hf^^-wtdt^^^n^^^^TTinny tl )e Committee. We will be g lad to enter- 
it into the record. . ' • : . ■ ' ^' '.. '— 

Mr. Andrade. I brought some extra copies. 
4 Mr. Dymally. We thank you very much for (joming. We appreci- 
ate your patience. I assure you the committee ik going to take note 
of your testimony. 

I do have one prediction, Mr. Perez. I think you are going to do 
pretty well in the reapportionment this year. » 

,Mr. Perez. We hope so. I know there is a lot of gerrjrmandering 
going on right now. 

Mr. Dymally. If it is done in your favor, it wouldn't be too bad. 

Mr. Perez. I wouldn't mind that. The results have to be seen yet. 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement was subsequently received for the 
record:] 
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>ir. Kflrlo Pcrc* 
Director, CrcAter^l-cs Angc^ 
M.-itv»gcr's Corsalttee 
. Internal Revenue Service 
P.O. Box 391', Room 1022 ' 
Los An jyelcs, CA 900(12 

; SUBJ: a Proposal for a Federal Recruit»ent Outreach , 

Center * ' ' . ' ■ '> ■ ' . ■ ' ' • , * ' 

X; Enclosed .ouviU and . proposal f^^^^^^ 

Outreach Center in East Los *''S«1«V . y'^L.Srlurlng efforts of all, 

pro^sal IS modeled n,uch In the ""^-"^Vre ce/s nl proE.»^ 

Sadivorth Medical Center In l^s ^"Bf ..S'l/ .Uspar.,c ■ 

• has had a substantial success 1" i"'""*"* '^.^of msr-anics at 

■ employees.' Inju,t "ft«" 5 "^^iu ha bf.n dc^.. d.s,i-.= 

rd:^arhiJinrnfe,re ag^r^™;« „ 

• rtSe^;rr.f° -c^^'s: :::s:^c5':f^u -^^^ 

information on various data sheets -provided. . 

• 2. Thls.pro^x.s.l viU allow » one-to-one relationship wo W^^^ 

, ^^uaUty-'apriicants «"Pl»y«",;^f%°ri 'e " ppU«r.» "o b. , 
location and thereby compile a. file of I""""",.' Tfce pi.-l>os»l 
referred to existing or- potential vacancifs ^" "^."'f jooVoO per 
if^ost effective .nd would iost the govc.™^ 

year. There would be no "/"i-^^ '°!','^""„Vctlve Fc-deral 

HEP .Manas-s would be «as4gn,.1 ,^^^^^/^f„p!„„t .re also . . . 

. Sbi^att :rs;!^ifc^^ 

supplies, telc;»liones and utilities* 
- 3. As youlcnow. li»T.;^;rrcposal b:^^-^ef ^%f if MuU.'°" 
during several 9f the .^d^ du i p^I^ms h::e:'ucUed. 

evia^nt that c.encr.illy speaking .""^/"""""".^^icd to by the 

■ consistancy und effectiveness. , Th^s can be ^^'^/^^J, . • 
grossly underrepres. ntation J'}»P"^",i"t • vhich rerresen, . . . 
^yoras- of 6?:o=>plo.vod °"°f„«..M5fJ^Ys\he primary rea-.on why 

22Z In Lbs Angeles County along. TJUs >s tne v 
this pripastfivshould b» given serious considerat ion. 

691/134E1 
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kr. Mario ?crc2 a «?- 

Director , Gtoatcr Los Angeles iEB/HE^" ' 
Manager's Conaittee ■ . " ' . \ - T ^ 

4.- Ve should get togctlier socn to review this proposal- and 'strategics 
hov .it will be presented to the FEB. Xarlo, I expect to hear from you 
within the nc>;t week or so. ;t. . 



7 lC;.^C^ VU"^ 

'tH0:1\S R. SOSA 

Manager, His;:anic Employment Program 
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^VY''V^■■'.;i•^^.v■■^;>;..:::v;•■•■^^^^ 



|yi^bi$i^^0i|n^^ (Nadswoocth) 
iiSiP^illsC^i^ij^^^ Boulevards \ 



■ 9007^ 

^SSpniTv^FlS;; 794-3582 



'fM0^90lmcciAlt (213) 478-3711 Ext. 3582 
fefHSSi&e Phone: (714) 894-7493 • * 



/e'-;;-?^,:>V.;'.>:,. 



r.f: - v. . 
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. Mb %joiiLd liJce to tate tills. ORx^^ 
Btploycent Prograro Managers, Hi^anlc camunlty organizaticns and oft er 
iniiViduals, whose ttoi^ and ideas have helped develcp this propoeali 
Bjeir mjppart of tiiis prcposal and woreneas of sue* a need Is quite agparent- 
ife also wish to extend occ gratituae to 

to utilize our progrro in the aanner. we feri^*^^ . 

purpose of xBcruitment aid cBploy:^ of Hii^wilcs. A ^P^^ial thmks 
ic estcnaed to Miss LaiiDCB Santosr fflplflyed'in the private sector, '**© ^ 
^tnovhoursof herowntiiie^l^ ^'""''^ 
eds prcposal; Miss Brenda llidcer. Miss . 

aiployees, who assisted in iypinj^axid editing^ Mr. Arthur Dorane, VK 
arpl£5?ee, %Ao also edited 'and 

page and highlighted SOT of the tables presented; M^^ 

>rr3oyee, who assisted in editing; Jtta Hernandez, U.S. :Census ,^^ .v 

eiplos^ a^d Mr. Frai* Madrid, feiTO ^ - ''^ 

%Aose ideas have helped to develop this .. 
of gratitude is extewW to our fcndlies JRi^-^^ 
«hen the efforts of this program has iJs^i^ 

out the 'continual si^port of aU these people , we could not have achieved 

ti« suooess that v« have. ^ 
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Ihe H^gpffp^^ Etoplcynent FAgnVR CBEP) at the Vetexans Adidiiistzaticn 
Madicza Ctoter (Vtadsworth) / Los Angeles'; Califnmia had introduced a successful 
program. In light of this success, the purpose of this prcExssal i^ 
to the Inderal ^oecutlve Board CFE8) what we £eel is an esoceUent t unity 
to assist in resolviiig the pgcblan of undexxepKesentation of Hii^vmlrB vithin 
the Ftedcand systs^ It is understood that we have lued some id^ 
prcposaX that are xx3t new and to scne extent may be part of other ccnnudty 
progxans. We will ocntinue to evaluate and .use^ther successful pKocodures 
&id idtias. However, we do xxxt- pvnose to replace existing oamunlty.pcogratns 
y^y^ it is vital that we give ^ obtain si^Dpcrt to cne another. OSiis 
proposal has been written in a manner, that if inplanented, can serve as a 
^^Spjiis^ nanual^ tp assist the Fxogxam I^U»ctpr and othe^ individuals ijivolved 
•iii this ptbgrara* Biclosed are a raitb^/of^^ or data sheets that will . 

be used for this progrzon.^ Jihe purp06e^^4flc^ esdiibit is expla^ped. 



' ■■■■ :\ >'^^vHfi::r*y''0.- 
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A Hispanic ttploynctt I*og« 
has been lonB type of ptogxam 
1970's. !n« pcogiOT is an integral part o^^ 
a«tCEpartanity (BBO) effact vrOer &ecutive QOer 

the aplqynent Act of 1972. ■ ifti^ctoje^ is to assure equal «plcyBent CKxartaiity 
for Hiqanics in aU asi)ecitig^ goweninent eaplcvnent. Jatiwigh the title ^ 

of the program has g« iiic^^^^s dianges, nrh erf the initial ccnoept* 
is liie same. Soie legislation; has been passed to erihanoc' the program cbjecAives, 
but Uttle progress has been Bade in increase - 

Federal govenwent* 

in Kwatber of 1977, tt« of £1« of Fersonnel ItoigB«A pdd^ 
Civilian «ak Ftoroe Statistics - Bnual B^VsiBeat (IppactoAV Statist ics', whi di 
BhowBd the percentage of Hi^aiiia enplovea In tiie various, PeaerBl gcwennental 
agencies throughout the »tien<t6 be as la- as 3.5% (See^-tehte U. <5M«»lly 
spea]di>g, "there is only an average of 6% Hii5«»dc ertO^ ' 
agencies in the Greater 108 tageles.teea and surpading cc^ 1980 
oensus'antieipates as hi^ as 50% of the minority populaticrt, 28% of .t*e entire 
population' a«3 22% of the los Angeles Ccwrtx tabor farce to be of HiSpanic origin. 
It is, because of this wide disparity ana unaerr^oMentation of Hi^mlcs l^^ 

' the Wderal gov^rnnent wjrk force that a different- 
serious consideration be given to our prefosal. 'it shccU be notad. thktour pro- 
posal is "strcngly" encouraged, by the Federal Bgual £*poa*mit^^^^ 
Program, specificaUy in KM 720-2, dated Septenber l9, 1979. ^ 

in li^rt: of the fact that ** are. starting (iit^ a nevf j^eade, . our. 
as Hispanics focuses on "equal- -(Wortunity in enpl^^ ; 
Federal govenrtrnt has.beeri.^wxieisful in lirplarentlng a successful program. 
With the da«n, a new. llglit brightens the horizon in oar quest to beocnef productive ■ 
motbersof ^'greafnitlon; United; we sincerely tate pride in saying, 
"iHi Baza Unda'" ■ . . . 
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. * I. PRXRftM HISIQKf " 

Jto ptevioaly stated, ttere has.be« icw^^ 

^Hi^janicaiplcynBnt «iiJC» »w^^ . 
^ SlJtteen-ItaijitJPrdgtaBa to assist apaakto? teliin'clt^^ In »rf«al 

r oiplcynent. Bii* ^ wnflatadl iy^xB^itii^ CEder U491 anil «nBCtid Iqrfvfilic 
LBtf 92-26l/ the BjuaX m>loynient' »ct of 1972. ' TtoU pnpqram ha* ewc^^to it'« 
pnsaent status by first, a titla <*an^ PtogranT, 
"i-i- v-Eu' ^rixjiwoefl in Federal Peiaaad^AfliRoa^ litter (WMCl ito. 713-23, dated 
1^1 5^ 1974, and then a Bore xeoen|»L H6. i^l* Ftoary 28, 1978, 
caianged the title to the "Hiap mic IsSA^gii^Kkbiiem^ ^ bgCTi^ abcwt 



nttie"effect cn Federal gcwoiwwfc '^^W^iiv^:;^ sti^jdrted-ly statistics %*iidi 
claarly shy the und eiL eF yesen tatl^ ^ WWe 1 and 7).' 

' Bei^ for the irauc^^ 
in Federal govenrent are nvrorous and inMe ^nAamoes, qcdte do^to-^ Al- 
thcju^ they nay vary sXightlyJfran oaimj^ 

:essentiiUy 'the sane. OW? of the primary rMaans^fdr' ttje^prbopam being* tmsoo-' '-r '/ 
oessful, a£e the anount c^iffB required to adaress'.pixigram lieads and the' 
incxnsistency that resul^Mt individuals. SBflMqing joogpans «Ji jarH^na. ^ ; , 
basis, vhen nany of their pemanent positions require h^^fl^^. BtfictJ Vtty 
fr«gvtently these part-tiro progran man agers are pranotedPahJ «*sacyiently leave 
the program, adding tofthe iiAnsistency. - J 

Usually th^ prograitB are cperatiad by ontf person with Uttle training 
'ai^or experience in the Pederal system in respect to recruitment and erpL^wt. 
Fkast of their triiinina experience is tlirough trial and error. 

Although the Federal gpvernnent attenpts to assist tte BEP. by »«»3 inq , ■ 
i^viduals to training s^ninars and having their EBO Oootdinatxff a»Vor PerKxmel f 
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'\r ■ ; ;.. .; 

Officer available tp help In the technical adjects of their program, this has . 
had little'effect on eacii pzo^rsD*8 go^ls and ciijectives. ' Itery of these prqgtan ; ^ 
goals and cisjectives are msealistic and never net. xiaar .after ^i^.th^ a^^^ 
xevised or changed vith little Ispect or ri^iifican t gains aade> ^ .* \ > ■ ; 

After apEOCDcuiately'ten years of Federal govennient tauL^auu in tiif^ ' - - 
Greater los Angeles Area aimed at HiBpahic enplcysnent, it-is estiiiated 'ttiat^: . . ; 
there is crly an average of 6% Hi^aanics in Federal governraent. tte.lSBO.. ■ 
Hiqvmig >w liork £csoe in Los Angeles CSounty, as zeported^hy the D«^M*»»t 
of Labor, is estijiated to be^ of the popula t io n . It AquU^e^tipted^ti^^. < 
the Los Angeles basin is the locatian of saaoy Fedezal Bagifinal o ffi q ?s i^hM , " 
have ouUying field offices in Gcange, Riverside/ San Flpnw11iy> Ventgra 
oocnties. Bierefore, the aploynient of civilians and the Hi^Janic lakar fiocoa V . 
has a direct 'influence on^^the Federal, agencies'" Hiqwiic ESploynent ProiMn..in , \ 
' their counties. A ccnpazison of the noiiier of Hi^nnic cnpXoyees %dth 

U.S. Census estiaates that th^ HlfFr^V* Ocrannity in this s^ne area nay be as , 
.high^^%r^«hicb is^a ten percent increaae-ainoe-1970r^'««se-£iyui.ea liidicstaS^ 
a need fcr vljustnent to aoocnodate this social ciiange and~t!&t there imst be 
flonething laddng in present prograo. Ohe fault lies not in any one indi- 
t HAMi , xgmey or dgpairtanent head, but in the Federal bureaucratic system 
itself 'and the lack ctf soTBone in the system^jto prcperly and sys 
analyze the program ahd propose or tate appropriate action' that mifanaly affects 
all agencies, . 

It is quite evident, by current statist^, that a new enphasis ' Should 
be Bade, As you are aware, we presently have, an outreach, recruitnent and 
aiployinBnt office at'923 North Bonnie Beach Place in East Los Angeles. Bus is 
the sanfi location iasthe VA Neighborhood Health Center. Biis office is presently, 
nanned by voluntary help fran ijwiividuals with the Hispanic Btplcvnent Prograro 
anchor Personnel or £B0 enployees of several Federal ^weraient agencies in the 
area. This office is open three days a vpoeJc, Tuesday^ Wadnesd^ and Btursday. 
Although this outreach office has been beneficial .in making referrals and actually 
placing ^licants In several agencies, there have been inconsistencies in its 
operation, prirarily due to the reasons previously stated, the availabiUty of 
individuals to be there their sciieduled time and the inconsistency of fblltw- 
ups on applicants; needs. ;^jptopriate training for these individuals and 
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standoxdiaBd offioa qpermttog ^mj ioi aurei bam alw b6|^ ident^^iod wja iuch 

OBOded flBiriilgMPt* 



nr. F RydsEP troroM >' v • 

C)ur pccposal is to s^ttnd tte crJtcMd) office locsbad at ttstb Bcinie 
Baad\ aid staff it /Witt ftai-tiM<>eni»^ 

tte VMtei^ttibcfaood Baalth Onter in ttais-araa/ tliis lo catian ia/vexy a coeslMa 
to Bi^wjics. Mso iDcated'ia ttdm ana an itii OfiliifBA^^ , 
p,;ft 7TYmrp» T ^ifci iji-iL And tte n^lrm Sttto Jtet^ » ^^<d£fa ocxild 

IBDva wry'bwflcial to'tte aeada of tte pregpcw. OM^rall^tim of tte Fadexal 
pcognti arf tin rH r t m f ty >> < ^Ly Ma »iA vltfa tteaa otte o(tftDes^^i(ai jrH«<T«t a 
. d^UcaiUm of; effort a^ te vnch iaoce e£tetlyB« flpac*> fiW^^ 
has jA Ht^^^ azd is ovailidale from Vatatans' Mtadnistxatica/.GeM^ Servia 

•^^istratica mHiaaticn and BdipoHl^tonch offifie' and niOeaJi egteci^. 

ti**«*1 iy ,^*^<i^ ^ji^^-ijum iMi- rr%1 lad a file caf a i^m a rt iptady 600^ap^ * 

plicants and togatKer %4tii tte £ila of ifplicmts at tlip Bonnie Baac^lrieatiGn, . 

wiU prove veiy teljtfia to tte staff of iMs 

Proof of a wooesrfnl program is ^qpw teiijg daionstrated at tte Veterans x 

jyWntstration Medical Cmter (itodswcaih)^ in West Ice'tegries- Ite Bi^wjlc ^ 

Siixloynatt Piogrw ttere is deaUng %dtt tte mSena^tteeertatlca^rf mspeaicB 

in their ^aciUty in a dlrec± atf xeepoosi^ Ote conoepta o(C this 

ptc|<»al tewa^^teen tried and Cn October 1, m9. tteVA HBd- 

ical Center CWhdewortfa) ted 3% Hi^«dc n^iieattiU tlcn'y .^pril 1, > ttls , 
..toifled tx> 6% and by C3crtrijer 1, 1980;^ tte goaX is to reach 101. is a 

\p>rfa»j indlMtlcn <rf a auooeasful prograB» and all figures can te sctetantiated. 

B« VX litedical Center twsdsi#artt) ptograni is,a nodal to 

of ^ Fadaral Itecndtattit Outreach Cen^ to a^ Jeaera 

j^gencieir specificaliy to^thoee 

A copy of tte Hi^janio'Biplcvient Program Ou^ 

W have identified at least 12 full-tiine pei n an e nt Hff Managers and 3 

iaporary positions iJhicA couM te r^^ .Itepep- 
^ manent wploiees are assigned to varloas Pedcral agencies in tte area (See 

rxhibit^-An.' B»8e noted in tte Bdiibit have been contacted and are agxee^ 
to relocating to tte proposed Nortt Bonni^Beach locaaon. AdilLtlonaUy, as 
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ttne pcrmltSr the jiit--tijns «EP Managers vdll assist in the various weak xe- 

ouitetents such as recmitajttii and field cwtre^ vrorlc ii^ .the. barrios. It is 

zwxnt&vSed that this be dene on a trial basis for cne y^. / i 

: ■ • ■.. ■ ■ , ■.. . .• J^-'^- . ' . ' 

, ,■ ■ ■ . » , ' ' % 

A. Servioes to be Provided .. ^ 

;.;.Becruitnent and rafiBrapal/of •JggaUty* ' and qualified applicants will 

be th?*priJTjary cbjeptive of tJie Federal Bacruitrient Outreach Center. ' Hcwefver, 

liny perto> shall .bi.giueai assistance andi/or infooation regarJ|ing Federal 

.arployiient '.and' since, realistically we will be able to place only a portion of 

^licants, we^ will also provide. general information oq enjdbovneht. Files of 

ajjplicants will be. inaintfained in alphabetical order and patagdrized experience ■ 

types. SpeciBj.-effbrt» will be made to assist applicants on a dnfr-to-one basis 

in sixii areas as oonpleting applications and supplemental fonns,;^ineetlng test 

"r' vsxT.TT, counseling, etc. ^ Ihe counseling wiU iixaude-provldlng infonnatioh 

^lyAiTding gpc lal skills that are tisefva iii jcb OotiijgUtla^ (See'Sbdiibit "B*?) ; 

Appropriate follow-vps will be nade with fevety applicant and they will be . , 

' '.nstructed tO f oUcw-vp with individual of the progrro as well. 

Bie irdividnals at this locatioh wo^pld not only satisfy their respective 

agency vacancy needs/ 'but also assist in '.filling vacancies for other Federal. 

lin^sncies' in the area as well. Ihis would eliminate *a great deal of dupU ca'bicn 

that presantly exists and provida the consistency needed in .dealjjng with applicants. 

These individuals %«uld do outreach recniitroent in the catnunity and %nuld vork 

with various ccxrramity organizatinns and other local, city, oourrtir ^hd ^te; , 

agencies. 

» : . 'InitiAlly,^ a, contact vill be madlfe with ah applicant or a gro^p of ^ 
applicants hy ai vatbex of the prbgran. ; ihe program and its objectives will be 
wrplained in detail. . Oiriiig this- oaititf± and in 

rrx>licant will be treated openly and . in ah honest wanner. , .Applicants will * 
nr-^ be assured tJat lihey have^a jtb, but' only that they are being referred along 
. with other ^licants' to a jcb. It is' inportant to note that tii program vii; won* 
within the requirenents and tegulations of the Federal gqvermient system. - X ;. 
Itouitarent Data Sheet,. HEP Tom 2 (See Exhibit "C")., is then oonpleted which will., 
be used for referral and follo»«HUQ purposes. Mheneyej: possible, a oofy of a 
FtsTsonal Qualification Statement, SF 171, and aiy Bi5;^»i€nBntol focfl« will.be .^ .^ ;| 



■ ociipleted»a»a a copy of DO Ponn 214, chq^ be obtained i«:.an U..S..MUitary - 
VeteransV Any ^tantial action will be reoordeS cn ti^ Jtecruitsnent ^ 

. Data Sheet. Assistance in cxnpleting an. applicaJtlcn or ttuppIawntaX' fann wiU 
► be pewided. If an appUcant nee<as assistance in ca^leting the experience 

auction of their appUcation, they refe^'toltiie Experience Stataient. Data 't@ 
Sheet, HEP ito 13 <See Exhifet .-p-^^ i 
' and zesponsibiU^ tor a specif ic job and .agglicrotir,^!^^ only use this . 
fc'- 'tltAtaneiA to Wst them in recalling sijiilar tasks 4f dutJ^ .they perfconed 
in their dfii vrork experience. ^ applicants should. be. careful not%jist • 
ta^*i^:d!a^^ that they' do not have expipdenoe or»kncvlfldge .in. ' *^ 

. - Once the'pjplication, si^jplaneAal- fopn, etc,,^^ oarpleted, they 
$ will then be revleied by a qualifiedjMntoer of* th^Wogr^m. of ^ , 

pleted aj^catiop. si5»latBntal fb# etc^ then be' .sert^; to ea^' position 

.... wJtkcix. appUcatiohs ar^^ acrtpted the Office ctf^Persctmel Managenenfc ^ - 
(OEM). Appropriate: ana iSSBUc fg^^ , ' 

the status of hls a^lication. If no''pspo»ri^ been receivrf witlfiA a 
reasonable period 'of tiro/ a nraber of the procffara>*iU |pe loontkctia so that 
a foUo^xjp can bb nadfij^ that progxain notb^aj^ . 

If a test kISbquirea for iT^speci^ic position, aHOicants vriOl be -^^ 
. counseled on preparatiai fccf^he <test by use^of sxich r^erwnqes as toe Aroo avil» 
SeMceTutor. This p^lia^cn is /available in 

purchased at nosl^boc* stores. If appli4|tati show ^ . 
passing the xitoiiie^ test, they CP^^ «nd ^ven one-tow assistanoqj. 

' Approp^ife :ittentipri to eadi*applicant is of pri^ . iir^&tanoe and when inter- . 
viewingXTaEpUcant, the interview^ shouJ0 be alert to any ih^viiJual who 
might prONd-a^aS^i^tandfe to toe proi^hBo. Bat infonnaticfi, when avaHable,^^ 
shouliyDe rStded ij^ the Itecruitment Data Sheet Mid possiblj^ in the Volunteer; 
nata.Sheet, HEP Fonn 4 (Seee^thibit "E") ' ^ . - . , - 

^■■Anactive'file(# 
^ Prior to filing the Recruitii^t;Data Sheet, "j^ividu^* ■ eJ^ri^ wiU be 

ideri^ffied and their n^ Vill. te .listed on the -B^^ricnce. Category Usting. ^ 
■ - HEP Fom S^^See' ESchibit "ra^- Whidi, relates with ai^ of experience and then. 

Hatched to a^ilable posttM vacancies.-The purp& of the Experience Category ; 
^ . . Ustii4rl& to have quidt aix^^s to appUcants0a i^fic.ex^ catagory. . ^ 



>g>iicants cart thei^ referred ±o jo^ vacancies in their area pf -'experience 
iis they occur. Use of- other available ^tene or organizational listings, sudi 
as VOS (Vacancy Outreadi Service) will also be wade. If no position vacancia* 
exist, the applipant's naro is iritKhBld until such vacancies becone available.* 

Otheir foiTO that may be used by the Center are .tto Brplc^^ 
Data Sheet, HEP Tom ^ (See Exhibit "G"), Prdblanjpata Sheet, HEP Pom 9 (See 
Ebdiibit "H") , Itan 20 Experience Attaditent, HEP Ponn 10 (See Exhibit "I*),, 
Hispanic donrninity Cirganizatiifc or Data Sheet, HEP Pon^ (Se**. 

Exhibit "J*), special Skills Category listingi HEP PDnnU4 (See fiiSbit "K") 
' and Apjaintinent Data Sheet, HEP Form 15 (See..E)diibit "L"). A 'copy of eadi of 
these data' sheets is encloseSl and its purpose e9q>lained. 

B., Volunteers ^ 

Ohe use #f volunteers vpuld be in acoordanoe With existing Fed^ 
Pm^rtwel Itegfllations established by CTM. .^i . 

If applicants vrfii^ to voluntaeer .their tire f or the benj^it of the 
prjprani, they vdll ocrplete tiie Volunteer^IJta Sheet. E^ch volunteer should' 
reaJiand understM^ the Volunteer Statanent' on the back of theit'fotnu AweH 
assignnent for a volunteer slAild be^lanned well ih^Wmoe to assure that' fc. 
proper utiUzation of their tire is nade . The D&iiy TaaJc List, HEP Ppnn 8 
(See Exhibit "M") may be used *A»en necessary* , A inentxu: of the progrm should 
work with the volunteer to assist, ^review and answer any quisstioi^yi)* volu^^ 

. i^B? have. . . ' 

ifl The volunteer rust sigh and enter the tire Injjand out during their 
tour and a noiber of t^je prograro must verify the ent^ .Ohe purpSbe of these 
entries is^not only for t}ie benefit of the program bu€ f or the volunteer as 
Sell. Eadi volunteer should be oriented ort. the objectivesiiiind goals "of the 
' program. As part of the oriqj^tation, tfe volunteer shoOld receive^two to *,fiour 
hours of training on the use and purpose of ?he data sheets, etc. . 
C. VRA (Veteran's Itead justtnmt Act) Program (See E)diibit "N*) 
J y Special.attentionwin be givento M»Ucant wi& theaa 

■ ar^vetfii^'s wi« mait^y service between August 5, 1965 and May 7, 1975. 
Oheie individuals cam apply d^j^ctly for positions . they ouaUfy for at grades 
T 1 throu^ ^.in the General Sdiedule, Postal Field, Wage Grade or equivalent in 
other systans. They*are not r^qvi^ to ^ to CSM to be placed on a regi^ 

^ ' . :■ • • ' • . • 
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taiw « test, •tc., but they may utlllM OM for Infomaticn of spicific 
vacancies, etc. flfpUcants shouW havi not cnly a oerpletea dew of the 
«».Uoaticn Bid, in sow Instances, !, oojpletad suttOenentiO. farm, but also a 
oSpy of their ED torn 214, "ta»S Ftepe. of 1^ Onitei States Beport of Transfer ^. 
« Dischan^e^ Vto applying fbr a. specific j*, the awliia^ 
the requi;»ents ana oualificatioM to aswiie- that their applicatla> anV 
mvplvaZ. foon(s) inflect that infon»tlcn. . Assistance, and cc«n.eling will ■ 
be proviflea, if necessary. 

D. Special Piumaiis ' . 

VSien there is a need lor spedal recruifatent or tiBFoeaiy (oplcyees 

in one of the various Meral Mmdes, the Special Hacruitoent Data Sheet, HE? . ; 

Tom U (See Exhlkt "P") ahouU be ccnpletea. This applies. to progrtns such 

as 'ihe Rrieral College VtarkrStuay Procnaa, Stior-In-Sehcpl Piogran, Veteran/Stuamt 

•*s^:-?t«*.-,Piogr»n, Tteporaiy 700 Bpur, One Year AffolnW, etc. Exhibit IT 
sere of the bettia: )a»m 8*aeral «*apyitent 

Special lecniitKent efforts stouia be saae. for k&m traditl£Ml prograns, su* 

as the Sutner Aiae program, prior tp tileir aiffoincor^ 

fairs in local hi^ s<S>ool8 and ooctdinatlng with state and loc«l cnplqynent 

office.aa may be pequiiod. ; 

y ■ . ' . ■ ■ . .. 

Tv.'^ o otwacis wrm nflERM. memoes . 

, contacts with waeral agencies in the area wiUbinade on a daily bM^^ 

The purpose of these contacts, is to identify vacancies that exist ana make 
referrals '^ those vacancies. These contacts wiU be i»ae with the HEP Manager 
or his alternate, the EEO Specialist ana/or a designated enpleyee of their 
personnel Service. Position announoarents or vacancies will^te listed on the 
Position Annaunc««nt fiate HEP R« 7 (See B<hibit "Q") «d Hatched with 

^.vailaAe appUcants on file having the specific exj^rience and quaUflcatic«. 

for the vacancy. » •* 

i^Mso, a part of the ^ogram is to assist enplpyees already^n Federal 

go«ern«>t to achieve thelx ncbiUty goals. If an enployee wishes consid- 

eration for a lositipn with other Federal agencies, a .^w of tt» aployee Date 
S^, HB. R>m 3 (See E^t "R") Should be cotpleted. A current copy ol 
their applicaaon ard other pertinent infornation shxld be ^ttec^ 
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ani^^ant to the Center for appropriate referral and follow-vp. The orployee 
should be encxuraged to foll|gi^ with and cnployee of the Center to update any 
infonnation that my be i»ede4 and to receive assistancse reqviired. Each agency 
4 -win autaiatically distrlbut^their Fosition Announoemsnta to the denter so t})at ] 
4 ^it^ uppi 4 oanfji nay - be iWfy rr ad to these Vacancies. SUtistical and other 
pertinent infomation upmilinr to each agency vill be exchanged as nay be appcp* ' 
priate, ' 

V. oowrftCTS wira cgnce cf ptoonnel wRNXSPffiyr (m) 
A good irorkiAg relaticruhip should always be ni^^ 

CFM and it ia inportant that they understand that the' program yni^ within the 
reguirenents md regulaticns of the Baderal gcwemient. Ocntacts with GFM will 
*^ be nada whenever technical assistance is needed in such axeas as recruitment, 
enployment, et6.^« Regularly sdheduled xneetings with the ZXirectoor, Office of 
Personnel Managonant anVor his designeeCs) and the Director, Federal RacruittDentf - 
, Outreach Center and/or his designee(8) should be established to kei^ al^ parties • 
infonied en pxogress being nade ancf to solicit advice' and assistance when nooes-y' V 
sazy. Quarterly* reviews of the center's operations will be made by GEM with a 
report to the Chaiznan^ tm, to assure efficiency* and ptoper manning within the 
CPM staffing reqalranents, is roaintalned by all ^encies. Bie distrlhRiticn of 
such (teonents as Position Announcesnenits, brochures and any other information 
pertinent to the progr a m should be made to the Federal Itecniitnent CXitreach ■ ^ 
Center. Minutes of th^ monthly Federal Hispanic Brolcyinent Program Manager's 
meeting will be sent to CXM. ^ 

VI. CEt7T£R OOftLS 

The Center's goalis.are quite evident, tp increase the Hispanic represen- . 
tation at all levels of Federal governnent by rocniitmant, referral and folla«|i-^^ 
with "quality" a^ipUcants at the grass root' level, ihis entails working with 
•individuals on a one-to-one basis. In this centrally located office, efforts ^ 
%ail be made to fill positions that occur by referring qualified Hispanic federal . 
enployees frcro.cne agency, to another, thus assisting in the enployee's \?ward " 
nobility goals anfl strengthening that agency's vroricforoe. Aside from having a . 
current file of applicants, a special effort will be made to develop a file of 



hart-to-f m positions. The pocogram will fiaiction within, the^^guireraenta 
and legulatJ^ra of the Feteal gowerr^ 

VH. SICmFICWT EOONCMIC JttP DEMSCgAPHIC CHMWCIERI SnCS CF THE TOteET 

Aooording to the U.S. Bureau of Oenws Report aa of 
million persons of Spanish origin Hve in the thited Statiw <See Table 2) , with 
85% residing in metnapoUtan areas (See TjibXe 3) . It is estimated that los 
Angeles County and the surrounSing ooiraxnities have a Hispanic Pcpulatifln of 
over 2 million. Nearly one million Hve in thjs county's San Gabriel Region. 
This region consists of 841 square miles and incluSes the citi^ of Alhantora, 
El VkxitB, Pasadena and Mhittier. JViwther 500,0^0 Hve within a 45 square mile • 
crea lor^t^ in the East los Angeles area.^ Outreadi contacts will be made in 
fh9^ end other Hispanic ocnnunities such as Santa Monica r VenicBr Santa Anir 
Sun Feiiando, Stanton, Van Nuys and Long Beach. 

As further evidence of the need to inplement this proposal, aoootding 
to the*March, 1977, U.S. Census Report, the nediim annual inocne for ^aanish 
origin fandUes was siiistafttially lower than that of f a m i li es not of ^?anish 
criginj $10,300.00 versus $15,000.00.* Purthermore, along the inccine distribution 
diffcr^fc^ betweA Hispanic ard non-Hispanic family iniaqies were markedly nfr- 
Uceable. Rar instance, in 1976 about 51% of the non^lispanic families had 
inocnes over $15,000.00, only 30% of all Hispanic families were in. that inocne 
category. Also, while^ only 7% ot noh-Hispahic faodlies had inccmea belcw $4, 
000.00, Hispanic families were double that proportion ,«t 14%. See Table 6 
for the toaad occupati^ groufc of erployed persons of Hispanic origin, 16 years 
old and'over, by sex and type of Spanish origin an^ Table 4 for a peoaent 
distribution of atployed persons 16 years and older by major occipation grw?), 

Spanish origin and se&. - ' ii * 

Both male ana fenale Hiapanics hold a nucii mamr percent of 

collar positions and a greater percent of blue-collar, service and famworic 
positions than do non-HispanicS. -Table 6 shows about 42% of ncn-Hiflpanics 
versus only 23% of Hispanic males ill vAiite-odllar positions. This is less 
significant when oonpared to 63% non-Hispanic fonales. »ien caiptting White- 
collar and service positions, Hi^wnics outanirber non-Hispanics yith 58% male 
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bliK-ooUar wotters to 44% non-Hispanic imles; 29% female blue-opUar to 14% 
non-Hispanic; 15% male service woricers to 8% non-Hii?)anic males; and 26% female 
eendoe workers to 21% non-Hispanic female service vorkers. Both feniale and ^ 

. rale Mexfcans hold a huge pnjpcrtion of farnworicer pdsiticns oanjared to iSther 
hu^c^andnoh-Hispanics. Table 6 reflects the need to provide Hispani^» 

' the oi?)ortunity to corpete with non^«i^)^^ 

;i»t limit nales to the traditlohal blue4»llar and feroiles tb the traditional 
feleribal poBitlonsi Ti» function of the qenta^ 
''.•o*hBrr etployit«*t needs' of tjie camBiXt/* , 

' ' tin lBiSi-Bisg^nifi fwlilei maintained by a manj had a higher median ■ 
irioom ($n,800.00);than AiSff Hiipan^ 
V Thi^ is' WioMbUj iiidighoiit/jiie:^ distribu^cii ;H^^ ^ ^ " 

■ instaux:e#'.«bK^ 36V of Bispahilj fa^4^g%^ ^!«^P t a ^ '^ 'ihodnes oi4lS, . 
.k.oioo;ck"wtate.,^ 

. , .IncsoiBis at liaf level. At the lpwMr ^-^'^ I^m ;scale4 the -propoEtional : 
• etLff«i?ta^ anly\\ if'^T^^ . 

inograi .und^ $3^.00^^, hicwefver, 19% 'ci:,ieyae^|^^^ ... 

'Hispanic ymsn th^i'fmhe te^ ' ' ' 

. 0 " ■. T*» perpehtage 'c^"iiw^ 

'tnan the'peroeati^ of totifpltiJm^ <] 
■ . -jibout nioi iityii^^ vnanplpypd^.atf'.*^^ 

. 8% of tte total population isi il:^)^^ ^asoe/^;4heria Is '^k^H^ / r 

: -that the xin«?iplpflp^ rati^^ci'ftwljih^o^^ wotfen' (13%) iil'aiffeiteritj,:^^ tl^it ^ 

■ of^:inm-\;»f.^Sp«i^ *c^^,4U%).;' 'Also, 'the 'labar" fcftsei paqftia^atiflti, ^^^^^^ 

■ ■■"^j^toiee^ man -■ai?a.'^ai^.'of fii*iiUh '0^^;^^% of naie.Hl^>anlxal■:vBc^^^ t^, ' :! 
i^'civiliarvlabbr^*^ j '''' " 

- ... .1^^^ fertility, the li^>anjto 

■ cf ^ 1977 ■incj^udod a ..s^^istK^ largir .picjf^JOrtiQn; tyoung .per8<fc«iiai^;did y 
' 'tha'^non^Hisiiani^'pbf^^ Ucwt^4?% of' aU *tstw!o«\«pani8h ,dt^ 

■ und^ 18 yea^Ji pfi/as cortv^red to*30V of "peE8aPi| i^ of..^^^ i 

ptofortio^^f^paii^ 
' iioXl fot^pcpJ^^ iS^^jljisb %\lrtheniore; tha-youthfuU^ 

of k^i:s.^;the,Uf^ 




.... 

for perBbn» o|? ■ ; . 

ploynent < 



itifts than Biiy'<:ottec 
Hii|)anici In genanlf how 
l!hB avvsigi noiter of. 

.'; ' JBacaosse of ^tM size ;bf ';:.thB. fa 

:: • Js: quite. iRjaimt/ , 

In ;^76, about 66o;0^ 
fantlUes.in the lU^^ 
jBducation fat adulte ia ■ ti^ 
etjila^ 4x»xt 44^PvO0O 
lieraon nttinteinl^ Us&Xy 

':. r^^rcoA hag crntribateJ' 

V"-in .the', 'se^ yewr- period 
■ af^ljbed to thef Ukdt^ 

• ■"^"tidh';iii£'':Giton refugeeSj 
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I famlliee about, four 



fS^ iiaile ana adaq^fte^ iapItvoaA 

i^^^/ti ixdginj 23l> ctf alX^G^panish 
Jtl^^pte^ iitek cif ^^^^^^ 

- "ifigb tidibol graauate,j Jirtlgi^Ktion from 
f, BiU^pBnic pcpulatiian. ^bc «aBiple« 

^ iStPt^ jitoat .766,00q|^i^^ 
" ■ '^'"■ '*^ 'o^iji^a oooBTO 



/East Lds ;^Angeles iSctiw 
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and Pasadena. 
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A. staffing 

In arfer to provide an effective program, the Becniitnent Oitreach 
Cfenter should be stzif fed by a Xeast 15 bicultural, permanent, full-tiro. and 
^..rcrably biliDgual oiplcyees (See Exhibit "S"). Ihe OrganizaticnalrQiart 
indicates the Center will have a Director, an Assistant Director, Staffing 
^technicians, Btploynent Develogrent Specialists and Personnel Clerks (TVping) - 
Flease refer to Exhibit "T", which outlines the Organization Narrative for each 
position. Efforts will be made to recniit volunteers for sane of the program 
needs. 

B. ' Center Location . -''^ ,■ ; ■•: , ^ , . 

As previously statbd, the Centifer^lAu'^ at 923 North Bonnie 

Pccxh Place in East los Angeles. Ohi^ "iiitS^ same location 6f the VA Neigh- 
iif -.ith Center. AlBo'locatod in tije iirnediate area.is the California 
^.^ufe ES^iciynent Developient DQjartDEnt and the Chicana Service. Action Center 
Inc. , whidi could prove very behefidial for. the needs of the program. Spaoe, 
fiuTiiture and otjuipnent are or can be made available at no cost to the Federal 
aoverxTOnt. Please see Eidiibit "IT for a floor plan of the proposed Center, 
'jjiis area consists of about 1458 square feet arid is adequate for expansion or 
to acocnodate grocps of appUcants far 'noss recruitnBnt and training purposes, 
r-j facilit>- is withih waUdng distance to the bus step. Ihe building is 
.equipped with an alarm system and is leased by the Vetttans Adniinistration 
Medical Center (Brentwood) in West Los Angeles; lease coert includes aU necessary 
building services sudi as maintenance and utilities. 
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Mr. Dymally. Our next witness is Mr. Bill M(^ann, member of 
the city council, Santa Fe Springs, representing, one of the small 
cities in this county. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J, McCANN, MAYOR PRO TEM, CITY OF 
S4NTA FE SPRINGS 

Mr. McCann. I am William J. McCann, mayor pro tem of the 
city ^bf Santa Fe Springs. The city of. Santa Fe Springs is some 1$ 
miles from this location. Everything that Happens in the urban 
area is. directly related to the city of Santa Fe Springs. 

We are in the proximity, I guess, as Arlington and Chevy Chase 
might be to the urban area of Washington, D.C Hov^ver, our com- 
munity is somewhat different in that, we have a 60-percertt minor- 
ity papulation, the majority of which would be Americans of Mexi- 
can descent. . 

I think vAiat I would have to say would relate to all small cities, 
and that would be in the immediate area of the city of Los Angeles, 
which there are some 78. . 

Let nTe preface everything with the remark that the Federal role 
that has been played in solving major urb\m problobis has been of 
extreme importance. We had a seminar lasWweekend of some 127 
Cities. As a result of what happened in Wasl^ington, D;C., I might 
state* they were all in shock. 

And whatever I have to say is all tempered by what has hap- 
pened in the past. What happens in the future, I think, we are ex- 
tremely concerned with and is going to have in our judgment a 
very^ very negative effect on all operations of city government and 
other areas that deal with arts, the humanities, the economic con- 
dition, economic growth. 

Those areas which I will just highlight, because I have a , written 
t§xt to present, is that the situation of energy, and maybe it is a 
recap of what you have heard all day today, is the cost of energy is 
|oing at such A rate that it is placing a real burden, on comniuni- 
ties. . _ 

Just today, there is a press release, press conference in San 
Diego, that one of the major aerospace industries is going to be 
forced to leave the State unlfess they can get a better rate on com- 
mercial energy. 

And this is something that is facing all urban cities, because 
there is no way to pass it on. I am just talking about services as. 
th(§y relate to governmental agencies. This is compounded when 
you think of low-income and senior citizens. . 

The environmental problems which have been-with us for some 
time are continuing to be more and more important. 

The situation of the solid waste in California alone, as it affects 
cities/ is extremely serious. In reality, very little., hte been done. In 
about 3 or 5 years, we will be running out of the^Ajor resources in 
urban areas, in this urban area, relative to wastef ilisposals. , 

This problem, again, relate to cost-effectiveness on every indi- 
vidua]i, because, as yoU have to find new locations, if and.whern you 
can find them, the cost o£ transporting this refuse— unless a prq^- . 
ess can be found, I think that you, Congressman Dymally, and Sen- 
ator Greene were working on, to use that to create additional 
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energy— unlegs something like that is found, ]^j|serious problems 
are going to Wigct all cities and all urbah areaM u n 

The toxic waste situation is completely a |^^feal l^mbshell, 
where we have a hearing going on todav m Sc^^feito, and they 
cannot get a quorum to attend because they kn^^Betmng Jias to 
be done, but there are no funds avail^ible to.^^Hthe problem. 

In our own city. We have a serious situation. ^^^^H^^^ one area 
of a quarter of an acre that will take over ^IVz d|Bjpx> just clean 
up a toxic waste^that is in barrels. • 
/I am not talking what has been in the groundnut just laying 
Within barrels. ■ . _ > ^ - . 

The employment situation is probably the most significant lacing 
the cities today^the underemployment and the unemployed. 
People falling into these categories do not have the financial re- 
sources to improve their quality of life. It creates a situation which 
local government is looking for a solution, and local governments 
can do something, but unless thgy^ave sonie Federal help and 
some State, money to assist them, there is very little a community 
a.uch as ouis can do. '\- r • u * 

The Federal tax_;<dollars, as you know, ''ar^ dwindling. 1 could not 
help but feel the people who were talking here- today were probably 
not all aware this time next year, mpst^pf them will be out of busi- 
ness or significantly understaffed fronr^Hi^ present condftions, 
unless something drastic is dbpe. . r • ^ 

There, has been some talk alwut the assistffl^s of the private 
sector, helping unemployment and doing thingsr^ 

W^i^recentl5r, Jn our city, which is lieavily industrial, until the 
last 6 rnonths, we had very strong support froifh industry in our 



city. '^^m^ . ■ ■ , -i. 1 i. i. 

But when it relates to the new administration or it relates to a 
new philosophy in Government's attitude , toward cities, or being 
good citizens of the community, or being in bad financial situation, 
I don't know, but we have had very, very sad—we had qijite a bit 
of bad luck in trying to get their sujpport. ^ " ' . 

We were trying to develop outstanding kids at least m our partic- 
ular community, who could not afford to go to summer camp, to get 
contributions from service clubs and organizations to match the 

city on 3-to-l basis. v ^ ^« ^ *i ^ *u 

In other words, the city would put up $3 for every ?1 that the. 
private sector does. We didn't-get a dime. ^ 'v. 

So this attitude of industry taking a bigger share is something 
that J think^it is something that may not come abwt, _ 

It deals also, I think, with perhaps a situation m housing. Ihe 
shortage of decent, affordable housing, especially rental units, has 
reached, I think, as you are aware, not only a crisis stage, but a 
disaster stage. There is none. .u. • 

And homeownership, as such— and I say our community is a 
medium-sized community. We have homes that are up for sale, 
maybe they are up for 3 or 4 days, because they are selling in the- 
neighborhood of $80,000. And that is about all a familiy with two 
people can afford. * j i. i. 

The median, I know, is well over $120,000 in the area. And what 
is available is in very, very short supply. It is a deep morale effect 
on all segments pf the community, because in an older commumty 
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where you are trying to do household improvements, most of those 
funds were made, available by the Federal Government arid will 
not be available in January. 

The transportation situation is impossible in this particular area» 
and areas adjacent to it. I think the only thing that we have that is 
made ih California on the road now was left by the late Governor 
Reagcm^potholes. You take the situation that we have on the Cen- 
tury Freeway, that affects some 27^cities. It is actually sinful if you 
see a situation tHat has been started and because Of Federal red- 
tape, tha^ has not gone anywhere. It is really a disaster. 

And I am sure, in some socialistic countries that someone would 
be hanging from a high tree on it. Because you just cannot leave a 
blank stretch there and nothing happens when you are in a bind 
for the need of transportation. - 

The senior citizens are somethirig that I think also is a real prob- 
lem in local communities, as well as the Federal Government's con- 
■• cetn. 

According to the 1970. census, and I don't have the 1980 figures, 
20 million people 65 years of age and over, about every 10th person 
in.the United Stat^^and it is growingon a daily basis. 

You take thes^^actbrs of increasing costs, increasing responsibil- 
ities, and this atlipck on sonie of the people— social security— and it 
is throwing problems on the cities. 

It bias just been growing in the local communities and in the 
smaller communities that are adjacent to an urbem area. I think 
you can just walk iaround here today as you leave the park, and 
you can see what J mean. 

* People have no place to go arid are just eating what is available 
' to them. I understand, sdso, some of those funds that senior citizens 

have had on nutrition are also go\ng to be at ^ end. 

The public safety situation is a real serious situation. People talk 
. about gang'violence, about problems in the street. And at the same 

* time, the city of Los Angeles tu^ns down a referendum for addition- 
al police. It is getting to be a costly situation. 

In our city, we contract with the county of Los Angeles. We will 
be paying about 33 percent of our budget on public safety. By 
paying that much, that means some items have to be sacrifLced. 

I might just say one of the items that is a disaster as fgcr as the 
senior citizens and all people relative to Jow income and an urban 
area, is doing away with the section VIII housing. 

This is not only going to affect additional housing, but again, it is 
going to, be a situation where those people that want to better 
themselves, those^people that want to haVe a role in the communi- 
ty and be good citizens, be dependent upon nobody by themsplves, 
are just going to be left out on th^ streets. 

I don't know what the solutions are going to be. But I do know 
the attack on all of these items from the-- Federal viewpoint is for 
less money to the cities, is going to be a disaster. 

When we get into ihe block grants, I know we are gettingHhe 
arguments that it is going to the State «id the State is going ix) 
allocate it: You know what the State is going to do as well as we 
■•i?,/know. ' ,. ^ • V ■' .. ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ 
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It is not going to get done. Because, by the time it goes from the 
State to the county, there is. nothing /going to be available iij any 
magnitude to do the job that has to be done for cities. > ^ 

Also, we all know the money coming back is much less. Wcip't 
know the figures as to what the cut' has been, but I know it is 
much, over 80 percent less coming back, even to the States, thai^; 
was done under prior administrations. 

It is a serious situation. It is not a . partisan situation when ypu 
get back to dealing with people. I did read in one of the commehts 
that you did have in advance tlie idea of a possible Marshall plan 
for cities. \ . , . 

That may be a good name. I don't know what a good name would 
be. It may be the saving of the cities, or some terminology. But 
some program has to develop in whi^h to help the ^cities of the 
urban area an^ those adjacent to it. 

What we ikSd^^^ California— you get back to Detroit, Pittsburgh,. 
Gary, liid., scares tHe daylights put of yj^u. I am fortunate 

that we have?pir committee out here getting somt of the facts. ' 

And with youT permission, T will have qne qr two of the other 
representatives of the California cities make up some information 
; and forwar(i it to the committee to be a m^itter of record. 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much. Would you please give us a 
copy of your testimony. ? 

[The prepared statefment of William J. . McCann follows:] 

■< .. <X . 

Prepared Statement of Wiluam J. McCann, MaVor Pro Tem, City of Santa Fe 

SPRINGSr^REPORT ON P-ROBliEMS IN AMERICAN CiTIES 

' •■ 'I 

ENERGY 

Right behind the risihg cost.of housing and unemployment, energy" u^ge and ^qn-, 
servation is probably the item of highest concern both nationally and individually.. 

• Cities are faced with rising energy costs for street lighting and ga9oline to operate 
the various vehicles of its work crews. When these items reach such proportions*, 
that require' reduction of other services, the local government heads are placed into 

. a hon-win position. This is a position in which local leaders have very little, if any, 
control Energy costs are established in a complex system of Federal and State regu- 
lation combined with the international political relationships of an increasingly- 
complex world. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS - 

Environmental problems-will continue to with us for sometime. The environ- 
mental movement seems to have entered an era of limits. The limits include the 
rapid increases of housing and energy, high inflation, and low growth rates, all com- 
bining to make^people less receptive to environmental issues. , 

Another set of limits centers around.the social aspect of thfe movement. The rfiove- 
ment is now largely uppermiddle class, libereil \n convictions, bureaucratic and free- 
spending. Hardly popular characteristics of the past'few years, 

- As a result, a new strategy of environmentaHsm has' developed. New approaches 
,to land use, water distribution, and. air fiblUition problems will be needed. Some 
. cities like Denver, St, Paul, arid flvanston, Illinois hAve developed coalitions of ten- 
ants, landlords,, and homeqwrifers along with City government to issue low-interest 
■ municipally subsidised loans to i^bttild tjieif cities. ^ c . , . ,1 

The City of Santa t'e Springy has, fpr a number 9r years, offered both muxiicipally 
backed low-interest hom^ itnprovemeni ioans**and Community Development block 
grant money to improve the City's apptfar^nca The City of San.ta Fe Springs has a 
. full work force oif six skilled car^ntere in the City ^dqjng major reconstructive work 
and remodeling. The resultsMiave l^n- tremendous extencTingathe.fife of Sarita Fe 
. ^ Springs' neighborhoods for seveml yeai*§< • . J» ; * / * • 
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* • 'EMPLOYMENT' ^* / ' - 

Probably the most significant jproblem facing the cities •today:' is under-employ- . 
ment arid unemployment. People falling in these categories, do yot have the Tman- 
eialresoiirces necessary to improve. their quality of life. 'Hiis creates a situation in 
which local government is looked to for solutions. Local governmenfis far more ac- 
cessible to the unemployed. Unfortunately,, local government frequently has fewer 
resources » soUe or at least improve unemployment conditions. ^ 

• The burden Tor utilizing Federal and State tax money to assist in meeting the ne- 
cessities of the unemplo3red requires a si^ificantly'higher lev^l thought, planning, 
and expertise.on local government. As Fe^d-al tax dollatt dwindKthis burden will , 
be ewn «reatet. Local government leadeiW Will be required to use th^ir energies to 
form tfoalitiois with ^businesilSnd industty U>--(ttqrea8e the number of jobs. Santa Fe 
Springs has dbrie this thf ough its Job Upw4tt,iMobility Program. 

This program's primary goal is to seek blitnhe underemployed and unemployed 
indiiniual ahd, place that person in a job that meets.fihancial, social, and self-worth 
na«'The'6*nta»Fe Springs City Council also ^recently approved a program of subsi- • 
dmng the salary of local youth in local business and industry. This has created an 
advantage to the businessman, a worthwhile job to the yo^ng person, and an avenue 
that can t)bsaibly be expanded to employ many other Santa Fe Springs residents. 

■ ■ '.}./■* ■ , ■■• HOUSING. .; .'• . ■ ■ ' - 

The crisis in U.S. housing has passed beyond a mere matter of the number of 
available units. It has become a social and. economic crisis as well as a numbers 
problems and the prospects for the future are dim. Homeownership may soon 'be 
considered a luxury- available to. only a small segment of our society. The cost of 
new housing continues to rise, while the supply of existing housing diminishes. 

^ TRANSPORTATION " . 

Public transjwrtation is an obvious area in which collective action "by all levels of ^ 
government is needed. Whatever the mix of auto, rail, bus, that cities chpose for 
themselves, adequate resources must be pi;6vided .tb^i^ies to enable thein to. make 
that choice, for the private market will continue ^o place^irtually all of its empha- 
sis on the automobile since that seems to be t% only, highly profitable form o! 

• transportation. . ir^ 



SENIOR CITIZENS 



According to the 1970 censds, there were 20 million people 65 .years old and over, 
about every tenth person in the ynited States, and. it is one, of the fas^st growing 
segments of. our poiJulation. Statistics ^show that there has been an increase in^he . 
proportion of the elderly wbo^ choose to live alone rather than with relatives. This 
creates a need for additippii^xid less expensive housing because their incom^ level 
has declined due to inflat^^/Vl^/ ^ ... r u i 

From what we know rt'owi we can count on larger numbers ot elderly in tne 
future.,They represent tfn untapped natural resource. How. we use this vast poten- . • ; 
tial is one 'of the great question^ facing American cities. w 
' . ■ ' ' "• '^Tj ' ' ' \ ^ . ■. 

^^nancial mal;^ agement : 

The management of financial resources has Always been a- primary function of 
municipal government. In recent i^ears, the pressures of reduced revenues, sp^rjdmg.. 
limitations, double digit inflation,, and the demands for more and better account^il- 
Ity have combined to greatly increase the. complexities Of decision making and , , i 
create an environ ment of ^ver-expandin^ challenges for local government. ^ 
. The voters, in placing revenue and sipending limitations on government, have 
done so without offering much guidance as to just what the^ expect. It would ha^^ . 
been nice if, along with *-'cut the fat"; they would have ideujfified what qr where the 
*'fat" is. It-^ a reasonable assumption that in spite of these protestations of gpvern- 
mwit excess, severe service reductionsvwill not be tolerated. , ' ' ,- « 

for a reduction in the ^ost of government must conie from two basjc areas. . ^ 
tecision miking on the part of local government must be concise and done 
The people must know what the financial limits are and what alternaUve 
hey have' t^ardmg municipal spending. Setond. rAiucing the cost of gov- 
must come, from improved financial man^ement Information systems c.. 
ring productivity needs to be developed. Municipal government must rise to. 
"llenge of improving the overall financial managenment system. ... 
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PUBUC SAFETY 

- Today, more than ever before, and particularly in California, it is apparent that 
police and fire departaient design, as it is traditionally: understood, is shrouded in a 
cloud of .mystery.' Many public safety departments appear to have been based upon 
unsubstantiated hypotheses with regard to design criteria and/or traHition. Key 
questions evolving from these traditional hypotheses al-e defining, levels of service- ^ 
"Standards of measurement are not concrete/ The result is one that questions the" 
credibility of local government. ^ o 

Serious discussion must take place about howpublic safetjroosts are going to be 
reduced. Most of the discussion to dat6 has beenlRow to obt^fcidditional funds. The 
results have been disastrous, as noted in the recent CityVOrLOs Angela election ^ 
where the voters soundly defeated a propotol to increase taxes for additional police 
^protection. ^ «. • m' 

Local government must bypass tradition for •efficiency and cost effectiveness. To 
date, public safety policy has been one of only providing one method of service. The 
public cannot truly choose a police or fire system unless alternatives' are given, prO; 
vided that choices for greater and lesser service levels are described in a truly accu- 
rate manner. 

SOUD WASTE 




The problem of managing wastes safely, efficiently, and economically, is slj 
every city. Littering, illegal dumping, and thS lack of adequate disposal 
also major concerns. 

Since the explosive discoveries at Love Canal, public-interest in landfills 
somed. All.levels of government and many citizen groups are demanding greater i 
countability from landfrih operators and the government bureaus that regulate 
them. ^ . : 

No disasters have occurrjKh&t California landfills. But without serious attention to 
waste management pifoblenis, trouble could be just around the corner. The chal- 
lenge isJto control these problems before they explode into a crisis. 

.Mr. DvMALLY.^ThaiUt you very itiuch. 

Our final witness .''^^Ms. Lois Eveloff Slavkin, who will conclude 
with some brief testimony. 
Would you please identify yourself? 

STATEMENT OF LOIS EVELOFF sLaVKIN. SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE. THE PLANNING GROUP. INC.. LOS ANGELES. gALIF, 

Ms. Slavkin. I am Lois Slavkin. I am with the Planning. Group, 
which is a nonprofit minority social planning firm in the Silver 
Lake area of Los Angeles. 

, ■ I came' here 'today not really at all to speak, and certainly not to 
speak on the subject I am about to comment on, but rather to learn 
all I could about the urban problems of the distressed areas in Los 
Angeles County, because I am currently involved in working on a 

t'oject which involves 39 jurisdictions in the county, and looking 
r housing strategies for them. And I wanted to gain a perspective. 
Mr. Wong Was speaking of the increase- in gang-related activities, 
as were some peoplie who testified this morning. Ai>d I simply 
wanted to reinforce some of the comments' that he made and make 
two recommendations. ' . . 

Last summer. I participated in the designing and implementation 
of a survey whicK assessed the impact of Indochihese influx into 
• the Hollywood community apd the relation of that to Int^rethnic 
tension within the schools in the Hollywood area. < v . 

Hollywood School, if I remember correctly, has 57 different na- 
tionalities and sqmething like 98 different languages, spoken. 
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there was observed a great in- 
activities in Hollywood High 

^We inteirvikwed'polici^^ and school pfTij^als, the ma--*, 

lority of whonufelt thjit there were 

m the li-ea for refygees. That accultyration process-^was 
S that* pebpT^Sre depressed, that families were breaking 
apart, tlsi^tt the Indochinese youth were gravi^ting to gangs. And 
* primarily becaiMe £lie serviceB were not^adequate. ^ 
The Refuge*?' Act ^^^1^1580/ 1 Relieve, • earmariced somethmg like 
$200 million tor ^^^^ accul- 
turation process V s< ' - ' i_ .48^ 4. 
^ My recomraendktion t6 this committee wourd.be that^rt/suggeBt 
to the Reagaiv administration that some part of those funds be used 
for the purposes stated in the Refugee Act to help amehorate some 
of the gang-related incidents that couldTfe attributed to inipr^thnic 
tensions within the schools as a> result of inadequate sQpial service 
delivery systems for refugees. ■ ^ \v ^ w u 

The other recommendation simply would be that there De a 
needs assessment of the social s^ryic^ that presently are in:^xist- 

; erice for refugees. * * \ ^ w ^^ilu^ r 
In reading the Refugee Act, and *5?!J^orkte?)pth^^^ 
task force, 1 became very qitiekly a>frare that reTugSes Watty tall be- 
tween th6 craf}]<miB terms of dental, ment^, physical ^ealth care 
sehrices, as well as cTdOhseUng, nutrition, language services,, a^^^ 
kinds of benefits that the act earmarks for. tHas^ buJ.for which^ 
they often do not get. , ' " 

Thank you very much^ * . 
Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much. ^ T> 
This concludes our hearing today. I WaHt^ thank all the wl^ 
nesses and the staff for what I believe has been a very productive 

^^Thank you very much. The meeting is adjdlfrrf^^^^^^^^ ^ . 
[Whereupon, at 3:40 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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URBAN CENTERS, WASHINGTON, P-C!,' AND THE 
FEDERAL ROLE 



FftipAY,.FEBPDi^ 12, 1982 - 
House of Representatives, 

; CtoMMITTEfe ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committe€»met, pursuant to call, at 9:55 a.mi, jn^the School 
of Education auditorium, Texas Southern University, 3201 Wheeler 
Street. Houston, Jex:, Hon. Ronald V. Dellums (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. \ \ ^ j n 

Present: Representatives Dellums, Leland, Gray, and Dynially. 

Staff present: Dpnn G. Davis and Dietra L. Gerald, senior staff 
assistants ^ • , 

The Chairman. The Committee on the District of Columbia will 

^^My^mne^is Ron Dellums, and I chair the District of Columbia 
Committee. I would like to begin by first reading into the record 
some prepared remarks that will establish the parameters of these 

hearings. . . j n 

I would like to first begin by thanking my friend and coUeague, 
Represeiltative Mickey Inland, for his very able/assistance and co- 
operation in bringing these hearings to the city of Houston. . 

I would also like to express my personal thanks to those ot you 
who have agreei .to come before us as witnesses and share your 
thoughts and ideas with this committee as we labor to pursue our 

'^^^These Be healings of the fiill Committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The focus of bur inquiry is the condition of urban centers, 
Washington, D.C., and the Federal Governni^nt* role m assisting 
urban America. ' ^ . _ ^ ' ^ 

We began these hearings in the siecond session of the ybth (in- 
gress. They weVe started because myself and^ several of my col- 
leagues were convinced that the problems of urban Americaohad 
reached a level of urgency which could no longer be ignored. 

• To this date— and ! don't think the point can be overempha- 
sized—there has been no lessening whatsoever in the seventy of 
the ills that plague urban America. Deliberate attempts to obtus- 
cate this fact by conjuring up devious labels and grandiose 
schemes, as is vfeiy x)|)viously the case with the so-called New l^ed- 
eralism of this administration, does nothing at i^l to relieve oxtr 
cities and their inhabitants from the staggering burden of unem- 
ployment, infiatioo, poor housing, and a host of problems too harsh 
aha enormous to ignore. * - 
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Th^ hearings, in fact, have documented the irony and cniel^ 
of this hoax. The faci ibost. cammonly agreed upon by every knowl- 
edgeable witness who has come before us in the past is that local 
governmehts do not have the resource capacity to deal with prob- 
lems of the mag^iitude that they face. Worse fetill, this is often cou'^ 
pled with a lack of will to deal with certain problems which affect 
those sectors of the population ^which are considered poor and with- 
out political power. . 

So, we must not stop calling attention ta these problems simply . 
because someone attempts to camouflage the failure of leadership 
and potential- disaster by transfemng r^poiisibility— and inad- 
equate resources— back to the loaaMevel where many of these 
problems began. ' . . ' , 

THis kind of irresponsibility is one of the principal /easons why 
everyTmajor city in the United States has experienced civil disor- 
ders in some degree or one level of intensity or another since 1965. 

All \ther concliisigns aside, it is most evident that these trage- 
dies have occurred because we callously ignore the fact that condi- 
tions are continuing to bring m'any of our fellow citizens to the 
brink of desperation. 

Everything that we have heard during these hearings on urban 
problems suggests that we are now just as far down the* road of ^ 
deadly decay in our cities as we were before the Watts rebelhon m 
1965. In fact, some problems, such as youth unemployment, are 
now worse than they were in 1965. , , . v r cn 

Some of our cities have reached the scandalously high rate of bU 
percent unemployment among minority youths, and there is every 
reason to believe thdt this will get worse as the severe effects of 
the Reaganomics and Reaganism continue and intensify. The prob- 
lems of our cities are now legion, and the most common among 
them are well known., v j- x 4. 

Decent affordable housing in our cities is a thing of the d^tant 
past. The system of public school education is badly burdened and 
near the point of collapse in more than a few cities across the coun- 
try. # * ■ 

Relations between police departments and citizens, especially mi- 
norities, are in many places now just as bad today as they were in 
the middle 1960's. Much of the decaying physical infrastructure of 
our older cities is rapidly reachiijig the point of no return. Then 
consider the frightening level of street crime that y/e experience all 
over America, and you have a glimpse of what our cities are facing 

today. ' 

I don't believe in waitJhg for tragedy, that in my estimation, can 
be averted. I believe that we have an obligation to act before the 
misery and frustration in our cities explodes in bitterness apd des- 

^^^^would like to note here that we have not come to Houston be- 
cause any of^he problems that concern us are necessarily any 
worse in Houston than they are^^in any other city. We have good 
evidence suggesting that the worst of our urban problems are na- 
tional in scope, so our stop in Houston is only one of several that 
we either already made or intend to make in different major cities, 
all of which are troubled by similar if not the very same ills. 

' m ' 



Our principal concern is to look closely at the role of the Federal 
^Government m efforts to solve «^or^urbanjroblems We need to 
know more about how to maximize the effectiveness of Federal ef- 
forts to aid local communities, and it is clear to me that this wiU 
continue to be a crying need in spite of whatever you may hear 
about the*so-caUed N^few.Federalism. j f^^o™! 

We have begn looking at a number of probletns, and the Federal 
; rble in Washington} D.C. Last summer we were m Philadelphia and 
i- Lbs Angeles, and these hearings m Houston mark the continuation 
! of-our effpi* to cori#5e what is happening elsewhere with what we 

Would W^fty^ha^ my fhend Mickey ^and. 
Before I caU oUi^^jr witness I would like to yield to my-fnend 
and coUeagufe, the gentleman from Califomia,^Mi:. Dymally. 
Mr. DmMXY. Thanl^you very much, Mr. Chairman. ; 
Mr. Chairman, friends, I am pleased to retu^ to Texas Southern 
University to join our colleague, Congressman M^key .LelMid, to 
look at some of the urbaS problems as they .relatea to the Reagan . 
budget and other proposed cuts in the Fedferal budget^ . _ ^ 
Houston is iJrobabSr not as bad off as dome other cities that we 
have represer\ted„but it seems to nie, given .analysiB^ortt^e 
"Reagan budget, that ygs city,tp other urban cities' in America, 
face some seriojis probes. ^ . 'j^ 

So I am pM&sed that the Committee on the District of Columbia 
is+b^inningtofocus attention on this nati6nal dilemma which we 
face in Amenca. I am very pleased to join thi| effort. > 
The Chairman. I thank my colleague.. . , 

Just before vre ask our fiigt witn^ses to come forward, 1 .would 
' like to make onl additional cpmineill. . . . „„,„^^ 

» I operate from^he philqsophial notion tl^t a society answers 
the questions thafit as% The tr?&c reality of Amenca at this par- 
ticular .omeiit is thafcl Believe it is asking the most inappropriate 
\ and dangeroiB questfens-How can we build a. , bigger "ucle^ 
^ bomb'' Hew can we bull* a larger monument to military taadness/ 
How cafwe «bntinue to engage in the dangers of 8uperi)ower poli- 
tics— rather than: "How can we come together to see to it that our 
ci^es become monuments to our genius rather than nwnumente to 
some mjdness? «ow can We, as people live with each otlwr with . 
some rel^on ai* 'sanity? How can we address the realities of the 
human misery of unemployment, inadequate housing, and educa- 
tion? How can we address the humane misery«flicted upon people 
because 'we have lost the capacity or will to address problems-or 
thTdesire to address problems, or is it that we dpn t have the nec- 
essary resources fe do it? ' , . ' u ;= 
^Again, I think that, part of what these hearings are aboiA is to 
challenge America to begin to ask itself the aPP«>P"ate,?P?X^- 
flow do we enhance and sustain the quality of human hfe rather 
than how do we place it in further danger? • ^ _ . 
With those comments, I would like to bnng forward out Tirst 
. three witnesses, who will make their presentations in Panel fo^^^ 
We had initially assumed that the mayor of the city of Houston 
would be here. Unfortunately, we understand; that Hon. Kathy 
, Whitmire is not able to be here, but in the audience is one of her 
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' represjpntaitives, who would like to jconpie' forward and- make a brief 
stetenient On behalf of the mayor; 
•i wotdd like to call that person fio time, 

STATEMENT OF JACK DRAldEV ASSIST AIW TO THE MAYOR OF TBHE 
iCITY OF HOUSTON, ON BEHALF OF HON. KATHY WHITMilRE, 
• MAYORTOF THE CITY OF HOUSfON 



Mr. ..Drake/, My name is Jai^^k iSrake, 
mire;" ;. '■■ V: ' . ;. " • 

I want tcg^U.ypu that w( 
proud to h%ye Vou here i: 
home of dun Oohgr^ipi£^T, 
yoii that we 'hope yw 
stay in iOur'city is enjoyable;^ 
^ May^r, Whitmire ^puld Itl 
too, are " having some budget 
'^"-•^hanged its ffecSl year. She is h 
unable to be with you;iJ^She;S|Mids 1 
mahy of you for tibe we^ 
city 



to Mayor Whitr : 

icomjfe you io^^ur ciiy. We are yery:^. 
" " Gongr^ibnal DistHrt/ the - 
key Leland^I also want fo. tell, v ^ 
ly prpdu(Aiye,' and that yqut ' c 

l^n with ^ou today? 
itttSd; Our . <?ity this >yeekr'' ^ 
that budget afid is; -v 
"lie wilk be;j6i|^in^ 
tomofxpw,; in our 



TheC: _ 
ihyself 

jj^We^WQU: 



cordial vweiccS 
ever findings 
the ^aiyiDr in 
country, we will 
Please extend' 
ward: We unde: 
Mr. Drake. J 
Thank you, R 
The CHAiRMkif?! 
versity ofy!lJ^xak 'alt^^ 
ology, Texas South 



(I would like to th$i3tfiyj 
irs/jtff the jpmmittee^ 
^r^ss djar appreciatid 
We Ibok f6]|;w£^'d j 
of these heiarini 
the problems i 
sharf^ theni^^ 
to ner for 
^isV probler 
"that i will^ 



pn beh^jf 

[)Fi^hlBt;8l 




5wirig:y5 



lat islJe I 
Ley tnosel 

id^eiTy, Department;^^^ . 
gDr- Robert^Biillaniitl)^ _ . , 

, _ Mversity; and Bi^l^^^ar^ 

ment of ^EconomicsV Uni^^^ - of Ho^ston- iJIf 
would'fcbme forward;";^ ' - 

^I^puld like^ito.:wel<j<;^ of yOii bef^ ' 

Dr. Pej*!^, you jxi^^^ / 
Tjx>ve to Dr: Bullfifrd an^^ Smijh; r " . • - . * 

. f STATEltfEPJT OF DR DpJ|b*EJf RY; DElfAR^ - . 

r • cOVfilR^MEOT^ UNiyiBR^lfY OF Tie3^AS#^^ / 

^ftBiRh^Y/TThahk'y^ .» i ' ^ .. 

nrt hpnOT-to be here: Most of ^us who afp t^^ \ 
2^dageHhs^t',^^t^ are themi^^at xiari''^^ 
ibse that,;^^^ up't^acbingl^E^^a^ prea^ : 

ik^V^^ <^^W<^^^^ participate vath yqu.*^^ ^ ^ * V 

!eq i.sJt^Ebof^ my :t|^|^ 




frrian. The one 
lack of^^naiti 



^ai^e thoughts 'thaj: you did, Mr, 
ji^ cqMU^erned mefn the lis^ 10 yeaii% :is t1 
' • in^ban poli'cy, > — ' /» •■ 

; It seems asjf;we continue to tjry to decide that lirbi 
■-^either a cent^W^jjSly subui^b^probltijp?or a Sun Belt-f^ 
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lem or an /3fl3ci%n^ VeiifusLHouit^^^ 
'8aid,,it is-a natiojial problem. ^ r- ' V 
^ When I wa6 as)ted tpi* testi^^^ 

" &ut this\parti^ulai: 




ly ways, as yott , 



as^ to give you 
.of the 

rtaiit tactic^^^^^f^^ 
dired; the ii^ 



' some basic mforinatiori .-^^ *jr- ^ ^ 

States. Then 1 fought; wefll, I thin^;ilie teW^^ 
. me today aiid for you in this 

tiohaJ legislature and Coi^gf^.^^wardJerea^ 
and, hopefull|pthe Stsf te^^ this/tountry; ' \ 

li doft t ^mii^M^'"^^ e^er hM d|ie^ 1 Would hop^ 
-our :way to building one. If iridRd -thel-e are urbaui isisiies i^^^ 

• r^fatjonai issues, I fhink they,^ cat§t in'the foUbwng 

■:;.:tiont ^- : . , j ■ X' X'K''' '^^ry^--^^^ ' 

' The diremqii of Ame^icari-f^ 

•has' gone tmsjjcv^y: There jsf^. no considei^al^ lack; of iiroh.^^ • 

tict that threeH:iui|^rS' of ua KVe ;fin Witei,, • 
omes^. • ' wt' ' . •. *' ' •''%;v. •■•^i^. ^ ■. r/" • 
. "Vet for mbgt gOHernrajsnt ofBcids, syid^ih^^ 
leaders, chie^ are hot Aaew^ fi^i^t to fofifempst asNthe^^^^^ 

¥Vople. Thfey e viewed first Jin^ foj-^inost iaa -jc^ht^ V ' 

hey are, as I indi^te in fhy t^timbny, the battleigXouriid^^a^^^ '■■X- 
ground uppi; Vhiclrtljf^ most jTis^rfc^prafetiee^ of ciapitalisjri in the .^^^^ ;r 
world Weide ^ajjpdout^ i ] ^ ^^^^^^ 

. ; Iile short,' the city; ^ *th^. most fdrtqaative social poin ih :vy * : 

America's histoj^^: At *tK€|tj5a?ne ttn),e,*i|^is consider^jd 
'tarit for wl^t ii did e^noii^ 'r^^l 
.■:.;*taken care of us. ^ ' ' .. 4: y. - : ;. : ' 'ji^^'^- ■ ' * " ^-rv'' "i' ■ .' 
y'/ The pri^mft^ac^rs of the m^icfeV whe're^^ V i ? 

. 'city, to subiirD,. or ftost ^It to Sun Beb^would have uS bpjieve < :• ! 
. that we can; 60titin^e ^ n-acture in*^ecoBC^^^^^ '\irbah 

• Nation. If tb^ tirban grouaii^^i^ fpup^ to the machina- ' V; 
V tiohs of the^econoniy, wpTall of^a suj^den have ,^*^althy 

V price the fa^teife of i)r|p^ctioTi a|fe^n^ longer. 6<ftcvBpti^^^^^ * 
this, ground, -wfe afe'all of a sudd^ confronl^^^t^^ 

• urban crises.^Irf shoritiA^ itis^rk^^W.nnliiie 
;•; P.totius Pilate/wash^ h.^-' 

muhity'in .the e^Jr " 
. " .toierit leaders^ v^ 
v* * . This is,, of dbiy^^V!^, €<^|i 
, - the city* aud igove^nfiMD''" 
: here is brought>hQQne |Pen 




the/cits;^B^^then* lfe^e t^ CQfn- 
lids 6f gbverniSehjf ipind igbvfefn^- 

gind ov^rsifti]Dlifiefl*Vei^t3i' cap?nt)W' 
nomy W^.<j.,thijn^^ 
e#}ook at the.FedB^sa^Tprggrams 



^1 



designed since Ihe Seconjfi Wdrtd War t^Aandle the * j^dfcJeriis, of 




pljacemenl^of vCategoric gra:^, 
with, CQramunity develpM|prfi! b 
mula for more cities to BpandudSd?, , . 
We have been; through: tliat for a c^^a^e 0!i^ 



aritsfct-WQuld we -shift the fofr 



iii..E;acyv:n#^^;v^^ 

^Federal apprpiach in ^essence $ee]pis tol^n afteVj^ central, city p^^^ 
■lem or a suburb proWehi^|^|^Fr(»t^OT pro^ 



fractured itself-. You-ge 

So, in essence, whether 
sure gets ,an awf iif lot^ o| 



r having 'let 'fei&fcbnd. war'tielJ^^een 
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the S^ 6r|»twkii Houston Akron. It is hopefully time to 

but that war to ah eiid. . . : ' ^.-n^ -Mr- 

Cities, in dther words, a^^ the citizens ^ho Iwe m cities Mr 
Ch^an'are viewed as passive areas, to be acted upon-first .by 
S?Set?Seh^d£rfed^£he market; fir^t by one Democratic 
administration, thena Republican administration. . y^^^^-^- 

lfere it is, the most important community, the place^where we 
houi ourse ves and cities, and the people who hve in cities have 
S S^in a central^^ p^^^^^ to actively ^^^te ^hei^r^owp 
Miicyi They are' u^^^^^ these conditions, especially with th^ New 
fk^aiism. I agree wholeheartedly with you on t . 

• Wfe S^^^^^ thought that rather than telMn 

• SDebrfics which are in the testimony to some extent, I thought I 
rSS S suggest to you something different; that is, a thought" . 

. about how to create an urban policy up front. j 

■^ow, lord knows this isn't well-formed,but it:aa,-thope, a start. 
Let me suggest td: you the outline of a proposal for the generation 
of a hatiorial urban policy and be done with it. 

Firit, I think the time is long overdue for the formation of a full 
committee in the IJ.S. Congress, with the distinct and .^bsdute pui^ 
pose of initiating and coordinating such a policy. Ag/^?' "ty ^ 
the most important community m our history, and the Congress 
does not have a committee to r^pond to it. 
Second, why the House of Representatives? Well, of all of the 

, elSed officials in Washington, the Members of the Houf of Rep- 
resentatives are the most directly responsible to urban constituen- 



cies 



Third, the policy should be at its inception a devoutly political 
procit I thiJk in the best sense of that word, because the issues 

"^iS^^^tHS^^-^^ detailed evidence^f 
other witnesses will bear me out-the cities of America are first 
and foremost communities of people. As such the Protertion and 
'enhancements of their homes, their neighborhoods, their employ- 
ment centers should be the first set of priorities of any Policy-^ 

Any Federal policy which "revitalizes" a city, generates new jobs 
or houses or reinvigorates urban services and does not leave the 
li^i of people livini there at that nioment revitelized rein^^^^ 
ed, or better served is not urban revitalization at all. It is a vicious 

^°^nv market strategy of reindustrializ^tion, public or private, 
new FeSl program or new marketing program which increases 
the proSility of the region but does not iricrease the long-term 
earning potential of the residents who are there at the moment- 
not iew r^Sdents who would be attracted by the new industry-is 
Sot a t^V program of economic renewal for the people who live in 

"Any°hoJshigT lands speculation program which moves present 
residents out of their homes and pushes financial control and fi- 
-nancial capability for homeownership out of the hands of present 
focal financial institutions and out of the control of Potential home- 
owners represents the most unhealthy aspects of a revitalized hous- 
ing market. 

v* 
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lliese programs, ^ words, of marketing transformation 

thiat ask present residents and pregpnt local financial institutions 
to bear the costs and l^ye up everytKihg from their homes to their 
financial stability and coripetitiveness is really just about the 
worst thing one can say aboS how the market runs. 
^ In short, the core of a natio^^ ur'ban policy should rest on a po- 
litical foundation of a vfwlt^esigned declaration of urban independ- 
ence for our Nation's uroiarijcitizens" TO are directly af- 
fected by th^ present politicyx>f Goyfertiaient and economy; 

Policies under the .Reagan adx^jiniptration are the miftfljievous 
hand of economy. EAAples of ciA-ent agents of mischiefare given 
in the testimony. N^c^ronger can we call the hands of the New i^ed- 
eralism invisible. 1T» mir people mjake the practice of 

economies very visil^. jiij^ ;^ ■? / . 

: i A policy is not complete \^iout such a declaration, such a state- 
ment of political intent which I think your conmiittee should start 
to inaugurate, ^ national debate oyer such a declaration because 
the first part is putting a political context on this. 

The guts of this policy I think rests with a strong program of fed- 
erally initiated and supported safeguards. Before the Federal Gov- 
ernment can insure that any program will truly make the lives of 
the people of urban America more and not less vital by its imple- 
mentation. Government should help direct the creation of clear 
guidelines, which must be met Before public or private proposals 
for the transformation of the urban economy can be impleptiented.' 
j^^is rnieans, in essence, you should start a national debate not 
only on how to make the people more independent and a national 
policy of how these people will, gain independence, but I thiiik it 
also means that ^ you supply Federal programs and as you design 
the new prograni^ that must be designed; as.you pointed out, that 
safeguards be put there so those people actuaJly receive that 
money, those programs, and that they don't continue to raise folly 
with the market. 

The creation, in other words, of a national urban policy should 
be coordinated and supported by a new House comniittee. After 
these tasks are completed, the creation of a full committer of C!on- 
gress in this debate, I think, shpuld be inaugurated on what a na- 
tional urban policy is and what the process of safeguards will be so 
that every program will start to guarantee thosei of us in city and 
suburb. Sun Belt and^rost Belt, a more even economic hand and a 
more sophisticated social service delivery systefm. Then I think pos- 
sibly we can start to see these programs, any Federal program ini- 
tiated in a real way. 

I am going to stop here. First I will tell you I am disorganized at 
the moment and, second, as- 1 said, the bulk of how this should be 
done is, I think, in the written testimony. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of being here, g - . 

The 'Chairman. ThanTc Jbu very much. Dr. Perry. Without objec- 
tion, your entire tegljalpny . will' become part of the permanent 
record. I appreciate yolfr operfng remarks. 
' [The prepared staterftent of m. Perry follows;] 



A Declaration or U ream Independence: Thoughts on a National Urban Poucy , 

/ . . KOU THE 1980'S ' 

Thank you, Mr/ Dellums, distinguished members of The Committee on the Dis: r 
trict of Columbia, ladies and gentlemen. It is*a distinct honor to appear befqre -you 
today. You- are the representatives of the people, the actors we depend upon to help 
lis get on with our lives in the most human and creative of ways. In short you are 
the '*dders." I am a college teacher and from the old addage of Vthosfe can do and; - 
those who can't teach/V'comes the doubly happy notion of how. happy I am to b^ 
with you and add whatever a "teacher can" to these proceedings. ' ; ^ 

The history of our American cities is the history of our smgle. most important 
form of community. From the A^ery first days of European immigration to the New 
WjDrld" urban communities were formed to rationalize the wilderngj? and transport 
the goods of this land back to,Eurdpe and to other sectors of the (^tinent. Most oi 
the colonists and-raost of those who followed them here were from town and inrban^ 
settings in Europ^, Ip short in both^-social and economic terms, the city has J>een, 
since the beginning, central to our national develqpment. It has been the battle 
ground and the playground for the creation of the nation state. Therefore, just as it 
is the central place of our economic and politic^il successes it has 'also been the cen- 
tral place of some of the most draniatip,pf pur political social and economic failures, 
"Problems in Our Urban Centeit^^mecessity, go to the com of national stability. 
The more crisis-ridden our cities bSibmeAthe more problemanc becomes our nation- 
al survival. Those who would^turh: theif Jbiacks on .the problems of our cities should 
do so with the Knowledge thai sucK'lack .lO&Oolitic^l and programmatic concern sets 
us at perilous odds with our histo]^. sift^^ the past and with our ability to 
secure a healthy future aS: a nation,- / *u r 

Given such a central place in our TnationaJ^-history, cities have been the focus, 
quite understandably, oT various designations of socia} and economic growth^andd^ 
cline- city versus suburb, .old cities versus new citira. Sunbelt versus Frostbel||«r 
slum Versus suburb to ikme a few. Further these designations of national cH^^ 
have also been the focus W a veritable litany of federal programs of domestic refflWr 
al- the New Deal, Fair J)eal, Creativi? Federalism^-Fiscal Federalism, and New Fed- 
eralism. Debates havfe oiicurred at every step of*;the..way over, almost every phase of 
all these general approaches to federal, state' and local policy formations: over* 
granting formulas of -^ockj Shared and categoric natures; over the rank ordering of 
. particular policy crises such as crime, housing, poverty, education transportation, 
health and the like. Every' program, every intergovernmental relationship, every ti- 
nancing formula has had its successes and failures, its legion of supporters and de- 
tractors, its rightful day in the sun and its period of failure and unpopularity. . 

Ironically, while the city is the most important form of community we have every 
designed in America, most states and the federal government have never conciously 
designed a formal process which at once recognizes and reinforces the importance ol 
our cities while also safeguarding the single most important feature qf these urban 
places for more than three-quarters pf our citizens— namely cities are their hom^. 
The explanation for such a lack of formal policy structure is multifaceted. I'lrsl the 
very importance of cities in almost every part of our life' makes the creation of ^a 
well defined policy process appear, at first glance, to be anf overwhelming task. 
Second, even if such a national policy process could be designed, it might, again be- 
cause of the importance of the city, give too much political power to too few people. 
Beyond such political realities, are other reasons for our ack of creation of a teder- 
ally sponsored urban policy. First, cities are, according to. Dillon g Rule the Consti- 
tutionally defined "creatures of the States." They are not the egal responsibility, in 
constitutional terms, of the federal governri^nt. Finally, one ast part of the expla- 
nation for a lack of a federally coordinated national urban policy must be discussed 
in some detail. There is no considerable lack of irony to be found in the fact that 
while cities are the homes of the majority of our people, they are vi^ed, by most 
leaders of government and business alike, as first and foremost centere of profit and 
not people. TheV are, as I said eariier the "playground and battleground upon 
. which the most dynamic economic execution of Capitalism has beeft carried out. In 
short for air their formative importance in our history, cities ar^ viewed as the pas- 
sive object, the ground upon which, the most profitable mixes of the factors of pro- 
duction will be placed. If the urban "ground" is found acceptible to the machina- 
tions of the economy, the city will emerge as a "healthy city, one of the^ leading 
communities of the nation. If the ground fails to appear fruitful, then it becomes a 
center of "crisis" and an example public policy "concern In short the prime actors 
of the market, not unlike Pontias Pilate, wash their hands of the city and leave the 
community in the ever-beleagured hands of public officials. While this is of course a 



colorful and somewhat, oversinipliried vi«on pf both ^^^ t^^ govern- 
ment, the lesson here is brought to a heuristic head when we view the ever shifting 
debate on: federal' progi^ms, the placetnent of categoric grants, the shift in formulas 
used to disperse block gtiemts anq revenue sharing funds and. the shifting politics of 
iptergovem mental relatij>ns. 

Each "new" federal approach attempts to steer a course through the shifts in 
market activities which cause a reoccurring definition, over what is a "healthy'^ city • 
aiid which new city, is "moving into, crisis." Reurelyt in the broad swfep of federal 
. urban jnrograms/ have the people of the citite held a defmitive position in the direc- 
- tionof such policies. Cities are viewed as pas§iv^areas to be acted upon by both 
government arid economic leaders—the people of tKe cities, have ^never held a cen- 
tral position of action in the creation of urban policy^ ' 

I will return to this point in more detail in a moment, but now let me suggest to 
you the outline of ^proposal for the generation 6f a national urban ix)licy. First, the . 
time is long ove^^Sie for the fojnmation of a full opnmuttefi of|he Ui^^ Qtate&Cqn- - 
.gress^iwith the wniu^ pi^rjp^ and ixiitiating such a polix^«^ Of. all 

the' elected fede^^ officials -the members' of the House of Represedtadves iure the 
most directly responsible urbab representatives. Second, the policy abpiild be, ^ its 
. inception, a devoutly politicaL process in the best sense Of the wor£$A^ T have al- 
ready indicated to youi and as the detailed . evidence I* will' sooti t)|feif; sagged the 
• cities of America are first and foremost communities of people. As siich the proti^ 
tion and enhancement of theiivl- homed; 'Neighborhoods, and employment centers 
should be the first set of priorities for any policy. Any feder^ pol^icy which ''revital- 
izes*' a^ctty, generates new jobs or housing or reinvigorates urban services and does, 
/not leave liveii of the present people 6f the city also "revitalized," *'r6invigorated" 
Vand ^tter served is nothing short of a vicious joke. Any market strategy of reindus^ 
H^alization or plant site relocation which increases the profitability of the region 
but does ndt increase th^.long term earning potential of the present residents of a ' 
* city is* not d >true prograhf of economic renewal. Any housing or geritrification, or 
land speculation program which moves present residents out of their homes or 
pushes bolh financial control andf'financial capability for home ownership out of the 
hands of the present local financial institutions and potential home owners repre- 
sents the most unhealthy aspects of a revitalized housing market. Such programs of 
market transformation ask the present residents and financial institutions to bear 
. dramatic costs as they give up everything from their homes to their fmancial stabil- 
ity and competitiveness to larger investment oriented actors. In short the core of a 
National Urban Policy should rest on the political foundation of a w^ll designed 
. Declaration of Urban Independende for our nation's urban residents. They are di- 
rectly effected by any of the present politics of -government and economy listed 
above — policies which amount to what my partner Professor Alfred Watkins calls 
the "mischevious hand" of the economy. (Examples of current agents of such mis- 
chief are discussed below.) No longer can we call such a "hand" even '-invisible"— 
the conditions the people of our cities live in are far from invisible. Past testimony 
before this committee and the testimony you will hear today gives: substantial evi- 
dence of^hlB. People ne^ a policy of independence to help them protect against 
such maltcious ''mischief," and to bring the politics of the cities back into the hands 
of the people. 

Third, a policy is not completed with such a declaration of human intent, the guts 
of such a policy .in^t rest with a strong prooram of federally supported saf^uards. 
Before the federal government can ensurMnat any prc^am will truly make the. 
. lives of the people of urban America more and not less vital by its implementation, 
the government sh6uld help direct the creation of <:lear guidelines |fnich must be 
met by public or private proposals for the transformation of the Urban political 
economy. Such guidelines would offer direction for a more uniform and even eco- 
nomic life-staking into consideration the needs of local capital, local residents, local- 
financial conditions in the public sector and local service delivery crises. The pur- . 
veyors of market shifts and public policy approaches would also be served by know- 
ing that their goals would be balanced by the goals of the people of the city— the 
most directly affected. The creation of a national policy which coordinated and siy>- 
ported the generation of such local processes of public and private sector invention 
and interface with local needs would put federal at^d state policies more in line;with 
local needs and economic decisions in the first approximation of integration 'with 
local resources. What this really means is that we must at last begin to think about 
creating urban public policy which doesn't shoot from the programmatic hip and^ 
continue to exclude the most important {flayer from the game — the everyday urbanl 
dweller 'ind/or business person. The centen>iece of a national urban policy of this 
sort must be a process which places people and their lives at the forefront The qre- 



ation of a full House of tha Congn^ on Urban Policy shoul^ina^rate the^^ 
^ debate to create first a Declaration .of "^bar. independence and the Process of 
Q»f»a,iardR to euarantee such independence for the urban citizenry. . 

iter 2fc^tl^^^*«Sted the execution of national progranjs of urban hous- 
'ine Uw enforcement, transportation, health and quality of hfe, urban refiewal and 
.^vertv w" Sme far mo^ potent andfuseful-integrated as they would be into a 
Ktfonai stateS of purpose^Mid fairness for local and national niarket and gov- 
eSmSX fA iS^d' eSle of the succ^ and failures ofsuch.a process is 

let mraddTfurther Word on tfiis notion of national safeguards for our r^on s 

^me S through negotiation and compromise over such i^Ues as: jobs, housing, 
SboXwd Ptotection. residential financing and taxation strategies business in- 
Lntivwa^federal supports, environmental protection historical and fultura de- 

sre^t^^ pro^r^^^^^ ;^7ireii^ktTa^:i;?«r^ • 

o"X,rt tl, tuf S"^^^ the creation of a nation^ url^ 

o^Ury ne^slo have a clear definition of political integrity and processal form 

SSrssi^it^^^^u^aii^^^^ 

rroartec«ons%tured in a national poUcy would serve as a guide for local 

Site 'whTch any Pl^-private or public-would have to meet as the government 

^'^hrfSi1oveTme"nTrol^^^^^^^ the execution of citizen an^ busin^s^^ 
tr^M prXms of urban change by increasing or decreasing the orograinm^^ . 
up^rt'^an^ a city on the balis of'the city's attempt to organize its pnonti«-in 
litrht of the needs of the directly affected interests of a city. \ JL^ •. 

Ut me emSize the fact that the more clear and less detailed the feder^ acftn- . 
ti^'n^uch a p^^ess the better. The most important P"hl* debate ^nd emraUon pf, 
D^icv detail should occur at the local lej-el. The.role of a federal ^^■".""'ttf j^^rmfli, 
S^e 1 Jro^ for Congress would b^ one of political direction, oversight and fina?- 

"I'Tr'^ad rs'T^broad outline and simple detail, it bounds rather grandiose, 

TuS^isSsS^^^^^^^^ 

mrevid^ce of how i^Me and difficult the local process of executing such a 

comes from'^ experience with a shnilar pipe dreai^n^^^^^^^^^^ 
still hard M w^rk t-^ing to m^^^^^ Twh^^h" wrfSl°wS"te fS ^vWence of how . 
Httl"?raetofAtfirand^^^^^^^ 

m£ they are Concerned with pleasing the e^ery whim of outside in vested 
dustries (in town) who threaten to shift their plants if we do not cpntinue tp put 
th^ir interests ahead of those of the residents. In other words, the very difficulty in . 
ipf LL nllTe oilers to the table to take, such a proposal seriously is evidence of» 
getting "''•th* P/^f " t°^^ all need a new form of national urban, policy 

Se leff to contend rith the. malicious effects of the nostru|ns of the agents of ^ mis- 
chief ' referred to above. " I ■ 
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THK ALTERNATIVES: PWBQUAM8 6V MISCHIEF AND MISERY FOR B<ANY JN .URB4i^ AMERICA 

, Two highly divergent trends in urbap policy making have led me |f take the di^ 

rection I l^ve in this testimony. One is the innovative, if not whblht swxx^Bful 

esB the people of Austin Texas are now engaged in as they attemplrto iaesign.a^oc- 

- ess that somewhat mirrors the outline suggested above. While a set . of safegutfras is 
still a future goal, the overall process of community . in vol vennt and pointer shift 

^ which has surround^ this prpcess has yielded a broad range: of new community- 

Abased initiatives and iias altered,: perhaps for all time, the tenOr of^e political 
debate surrounding citseft partidpation in every phased economic development. 
^ On the other hand, the other ti^nd is far less positive. Jftds one xierivesm part from 

' my participation in andVbeiervation of a variety. o(5iationaUy based initiative de- 

' signed to create a coherent urban policy. These approaches have left me disappoint^. 

: ed, confus^ and even angry with the. political creatiyify of pur "national experts" • 

•''and l^ers. Let me exjSlain this latter trend a^ more. 

In the first seven years of the last decade^ the ISbrtheast^m part of the United 
States lost about 1.9 million people and the North Cbhtfal. or Midwest lost over 1.5 

f million people. At the same 'time the South and Wc»t gained more than^.4. million 

'^ people. Overall, about 2.5 million of th^ migrants from the ''Frost bc3t' ^settled in 
the Soutfl and one million settled in the West. Taking the Midwest' aQ a partifc^^ar:- 
.case Professors Lowry in 1980 > and Watkins in a 1981 ^ 8tudy,4>oth foundHhat^ 
cities of the Mid wlest were most adversely affected by the migration frao thetr* 
region Lowry reports that 56 central cities lost population nationwide in the 195(ys, 
95 in the 1960s and 190 central cities lost population in the 197Q to 1975 era. Wat- 
kins puts it more starkly," by 1975, 17 major industrial cities of the Midwest had lost 
more than 10% of their peak population^ in the past thre$^ decades: Akron „jCanton. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Duluthv ;Flinf, Gary, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, South Bend and Youngstown. • j 

Watkins' goes on to report that even more ominous is the. sign that these migrants 
are hot just leaving for the greener development projects of the suburbs, they are 
leaving the area all tc^ether. Of the 52 SMSA's in the Midwest, 80% had an outmi- 
gration from the entire S A— only 10 had a net inmigration. Most of those with an 
inmigratiyn were relatively small "college town" SMSA's. The industrial and jnanu- 
faciurihg centers were dissimated with population* andljob losses. WatkixIb'iBMid 
have dlscove;^ similiar patterns in' the Northeast part of the United -States. . The 
Northeast, at the turn of the century contained more than One half of the manufac- 
turing and industrial activities of the country— today less than one-third of such 
prbductive activity can be fpund in this region. The South and West (or eujphemistic 
Sunbelt contained less than one-third of such activiti^ in the early pa^t of this cen- 
tury and has rapidly jnoved to capturing over one third of such capacity ^sm. 
These patterns of regional uneven economic development and the population snifts 
which make them up are heightened by the facts that in the Midwest manufactur- 
ing employment increased by only 4.2% while it increased by 41% in the South 
klone during the period of 1960'thrpugh 1975. In short, no matter how Vpu cut it the 
"rise of the sunbelt" has been a real and attractive pattern of regional change for 
miiny economic decision makers, if not the residents of our nation's citie& 

What is even more startling than this now familiar* litany of the pattern of 
uneven urban economic development is the way with which such trends of urban 
growth and decline have been accepted by almost all th6 "important" leaders of 
both Democratic Party and Republican Party decisionmakers aiid .Clrban analysts 
and consultants as well. Three examples should^suffice to prove my point Two in- 
volve meetings I attended and one is found ^n the repiprt of the PresidentsrGommis- 
sion for a National Agenda for the flight ies, Urban-^ America in the Eighties.^ <For 
all these groups, the trends I have presented represente<J^'the warp and woof of the 

• transformation of the national economy from an indu^tnafto a "post industrial so- 
ciety." The Sunbelt obviously represents the^ regional yalid^ion of such a change in 
the means of practicing our mode of economic production. ^ 

Lo<tking first ^ the Carter approach found in the National Agenda for the pight- 
ies, the citizens of the Midv/est and- Northeast could hardly find a "National 



» I. L0W17, "The Dismal Future of Central Cities;" in A. Solorpon (,ed.) Trfe P/(#pe<Jtive City, 
1980, (Cambrflge Mass: MIT Press. 1980) 161-200. 

2 A. WatkSb,.. "Capital Punishment for Midwestern Cities" B. Checkowav Ted.) Policy Prob- 
lems and P^i^ctfi in the Metropolitan Midwest (Champagne UMtona III: University of Illinois 

Press, ' ' , . ^ ^ ,^ni^ 
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• * Presidertt's Commisaion fe^ a National Agenda for the Eighties, "i/r6art America in Jthe 
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'agenda" conducive to the goal of prot«:tin& their commuriities' homes^ and jote^^ : 
??.rVv on JhpSrt sets the tone of things to come when it suggests that it wi 1 seejc . 

^'uVdei^o/e ?^e iSterm '^&"°eff^ . 

a pit-indusfrial economic base)." They go on that any s«nir.^^^^^ 

mafe to reindustrialize the older cities of America, is doomed to failure. Foliq^- 
ma^rTsrould^e^U^seek to restore the industrial/city, to its former fonn and 
f^Sn nor force urban society to perforrii tasks in ways and ^in locaUons that are . 
L„-inI!»»r nnnronriate Rather they offep^n avenue for Federal urban policy where 
S?e ^Xal gSJeSnS aske^^^^ to the redistrtbutionaj trends ^lescribed 

atovfand Srcommunities in adjusting to redistributional trends . . byj*- 
movTng barri^ to mobility that prevent people fn)m migrating to, Ipcationp of eco- 
nomif op^unity and by providing migration assistance to those who wish and 

'".*At Jme«ting of the International Institute of Urban' ^^^-.f'^'^^'^^'^. 
Profeior Bondal Hicks, author of this report, wenVon to jjistify.the impact of t|e 
C^mSioVapproach t^ urban change with a statement that while ^^^^ 
eVeTSn of this report, the Reagan administration has ftilly accept^ the inev?- • 
Str^f d"stributional urban inequity as the "shadow urban .po icy focus of the 
T^nt ?ejme in the White Hou^.It is as if, in this new political f a °f '"evearm^ 
thf^rs^tive of the -marketplace and utilizing analysts who defer to its legitimacy. 
/with^u^Sue citiL are like non-recyclable Goke bottles-now that the contents 
(economic orofitibility) is used up, throw them away...; .. ^ ■ 

sSing or urban analysts. I was also recently invited to^participate in an adviso- 
ry caSron a national roindta^^ of urban ^hafysts and^public P^^^^r^'^^^^f. 
who were cfellea to Washington to advise an orgart«at.on of urban ead^rs onth«r 
nlans for desienine an urban policy agenda for the 1980s. Here^ at least, l expecieo 
to find" criti^ie of national>)licy options which continued- to view the city as 
Lply tL paSwe ob"e?t of market force manipulation. However the consensus^of 
thZ in atteXnce was as chiUing as it was clear: like a latter-day group ofunre- 
o^ruc^l^ial Daminists they judged some cities of th. Northeast and 
al Midwest to ba beyond "salvation." It was m the -natidnal (read economic order of 
thinesTor citieTiike Canton and Akron to die. We weuld-advise our clients at this, 
%^^Ung to Jork onVpolicy which helped smooth the p«h to be taken by. workers 
on their final exodus from such wasted, 4'"''a" containers. nnfllv^ts and witers ' 
In short a erowihe number of po iticians, business leaders, analysts ana wriiera 
hive come to beStS^^there hks been a "second war b^twe^e spates' and in'' 
, the ruSrfc of war not all wounded soldie,^ are fit to survive^ ^.■H^e.^^i^'^o^i^^ 
government and economy are too limited. Some f^'"'" °f "*^",''iXitie^ 
"for It is better to. put our limited resources less e<^pnoniIcally wounded cities in tM^^ 
' northeast or potentially dynamic cities in the soutl and sou hwest (such ^£alv^ 
ton) than it iFt<J;cpntinue to .pour repurces into the bottomless pits of the .Youngs- . 
towns and Akrons'of America.'- ■:, ■ tr, ('oM U ia'in<it the ' 

Such rhetoric"'is not new to contempoi-ary urban analysis. In fact it is just, xnft 
laS^t rounTin an increasingly vocal and antiseptically sycTiophantic Greek ch<*us 
' nf^ubUc and 'Orivate B^^ who accept the vicious impact of domestic eco- 

rto£l^"oJSS^nt vS uX o? American citiesj If such simF^i^.c 

v& of the "Rise of. the Sntelt:. prevail and, i" '^e proc^. som^ citi^/a^^^^ 
du«ed a "worthy soldier"^ experiencing economic re vital ization a« the Co" ol a lur 
theVdiminution of fe<Jera! slipporta and ecoriomc renewal in older c,^ of the 
NortheSrthen. frbm the,#ertpective of our national heritage and integrity, the 
I'victory" in the chosen cities will be truly pyric. r. ■ „„-»ou:i:f„ rtf nrhaii 

■V=. The sanguine acceptance of all those .approaches- of 'he ■"^^^^■'■'^^'."1'^^ 
'death/eroWth pinioned upon the twin conditions of increased labor parkets and o^ 

• ^reWSir^^^^ reduces' the Ifegitimacy of cities^ to the single nation^. 
\ ^^^^^oP^r^^g. Thereforg. labor should leave an """PJ-ofiteWe c.t^ and. 

ITftvo^tn a "nroritflble"' one— only this typelof move can'insure the good lile. ine 
' ^o; e "^f AS^a'and^rh'^TrtrC^ 
' Keir own destiny-rather economic decision makers (whoever thfey are) -ai^e tne 
rightful gods of urban'change.;?fif myth of the Invisible W^n.^ is alive and well ^n 

• WashingtQrt^.and the Boardrooms of America. . > . 



- William.CBieV. "On th* Death of Cities," PljWlc InUresUS (FallM^^^^^^^ ^ 
c Q*oV^ p«n«r». oVt-Nov. 1976. 364-375, r . / 
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However, Icontrvy to what these various uncritical approaches POi^nd. thVecc^ . 
no" ic Kro4h an/ profitability.of the Sunbelt has not automatically led ^ secure 
X an^ hifeh incomes. The studies Alfred Watkins and I have made of ^uBemploy- 
ment^n the major cities of the Korth and the South have led to rather dramatic 
.conc usioJ^' pTilt of alllhose living in the poverty areas of the n?„«J°{; <=«"t^^ 
of the "Frostbelt" and Sunbelt, poverty is not appreciably, lower in the "ew growth . 
are^ of our reeion. In fact the level of poverty in the major citiee of the Sunbelt is 
higher than in^^^^iliVcities in the Northeast. Second we discovered that the major 
^ur^ of i^verty for almost ?5% of households in these areas of Sunbe t cit.M w^ 
NOT unemDlovment but UNDERemployment. Xhe converse was true for the vast 
SrHy o^ sir^iH^r holl^ehol<£ in the'pivprty areas °f Northeasten, urban centers^ 
S short the major source of poverty in the Northeast is unemployment while a 
maKuree o^ Poverty in" the Sunbelt is the jobs people have. Put another way pov- 
"r?f in th^N6rtSisaio longer profitable enough to hold business while poverty 
in the Sunbelt is part and parcel of its "good business chmate. . 

In conc"S The "Rise of the Sunbelt Cities" or corning of post industrialism is 
far from a un° vei^l message of glad tidings.. Indeed Jt. is^simply the lal^t round of 
uneven^ul economic development which has rewarded wi^n Th^obl 

and escalated l4bor and job insecurity invyet another region of the "hat^jn. The jobs 
and ^comes of^he Suntelt have grown, but if history repeats itself, the bloom may 
lion be off the rose of feas growth. Increased poverty^and now mcreased jobl^- 
^ a^e fects of life in the mSst prosperpus cities of our state. No programs of job 
S^rtty and income stability are to be found at the State level, or the "ationa level 
iTthe nostrums of Democrat leaders or Republican Reagan-whose shadow urban 
. policy" closely mirrors the approach of the past Democratic administration 
^In short, in the past few m'onths I have turned to the .Democrat the Repvbto 
and to nationally-recognized urban experts (my P^^^^.Z^^J^'f^^^^S^J°^P^ 
proposals they offer to be wanting. It is as if we had returned to the d^s of T^^^ 
dlfrdee and Tweedle-dum. The apparently '"exprable drive of the Invisible (read. 
mUchfevous) Hand" has finally received a primacy long denied even the most 
™d1nt "fr^ market" advocate. The people of,America's cities should follow the ex- 
igencies of the market like the mythical Lemmings run to the sea. 

CONCLUSION ^ ' . J. 

Given such a sorry range of options offered by the P<''iV,'=fL^"±rrD?^ini*T'hr^r 
need for an authentic politica economic alternative is all the more pressing. lUree* 
c^lsl com\ to mfnd Xed^tely to further the argument f°/ .^^a^ *Sv1S 
policy replete with a national array of safeguards to protect the directly allected 
residents, of urban America. 

CASE one: THE BAINEY STREET BARRIO, AUSTIN, TEX. «. 

Tiie Rainey Street- area is located in the center of downtown Austin. It has been 
the resWentTal community of a decreasing number of chicanos for the past Hft^n 
veire The neighborhood has rapidly been transformed from one where the m^ority 
Ke land hS were Chica.rLj%l to one where the center of the y 
remains ChiCano and the rest is owned by outside investors. The land is central city 
if k^front property bordered by a park and cut through by a beautiful creek which 
hi blen tK^c^t of much to'urist and cultural and arts revitalization. The barrio 
residents are poor and working class people who have been able to keep there 
h^mw because'^ a curious "safeguard'^^fforded them by the P"vate^^r Over 
the past twenty years a variety of industries, auto repair shops and less desirable 
busineSes such'i massage parlors^have ringed the "e'ghborh«>d making he ^^^^^^^^ 
less attractive for gentrification and condominum development than it would other 
wise be In short the very commerical development which would destroy the viabil- 
hy of most neighborhoods protec£ed Ihe community value °f this area for l^he^^^ 
N^w that the '^downtrfwn revitalization" movement has '".^'S^^-ated the wlitics and 
• economics of Austin, such economic penetration of the neighborhood '"ngej Pro- 
fecteT from the speculative ^rges of investors in town and investors from as far 
away as Canada aU Germany. In short, the economic forces of commercial and 
• Heht i^uXial development literally Vsafeguarded" the residentia integrity of poor 
SJle BuTthiir communal needs have not been enought to legitimate their claim 
neir neighborhood as a barrio. Now that the land has reached an even higher 

- David C. Perry and Alfred J. Watkins. jTeople: Profit, and t^^^^^^ 
in David C. ferry and Alfred -J. Watkins (eds.l The Rise of the Sunbelt Cities. Beverly Mills 
SAGE Puyications, lltTH. 
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value as a ^residential place for afflnent Anglos, even the commercial an^ industrial, 
uses are no longer a barrier to the ultimate destruction of one of Austin's oldest and 
most stable neighborhoods. A locally designed and nationally coordinated policy, of 
economic and residential safeguards miist be constructed to stop such a pr6c^ of 
urban Devitalization from happening again. 

iJASE two: THE royRTH WARD, HOUSTON, TEX. ' 

- Here you-bave a cbmmunity which/has served ias the "Mother Ward" the "melt- 
ing pot which has birthed Black, Jewish, Italian' and othej- minori^es into the, 
Ainerican mainstream. TTie area is one of the most historic neighboirhobds 'of Hous- 
ton—people still live in the shot gun shacks and raise generation after generation of 
children there. Arit Ms. Thibideaux at your beauty shop Ms. Mary Helen Canaday. 
They will tell you. This is a community where the first free slaves in Texas came, 
Appropriated land and built their Jiomes. It is where they lost their ownersKip to 
other groups moving in. It is a place which. is located between the richest residential 
area of Houston (Riveroaks) aiid the downtown office district. It Is the place which a 
consultant (paid by the first funds ever expended by the city in the area, uhder fed- 
eral auspices), argued that the best thinff to do with the area was to tear it down 
and build new residential and commercial structures. It is^the most valuable resi- 
dential downtown land, perhaps^ in the entire sunbelt. Yet it remains a black ghetto 

" because it is "safeguaxded", ironically, bv one of the most awfully maintained and 
ethnically oppressed Jhousing projects in America— Allen Parkway Village. The pres- 
ence of such a housing project guarantees that' rich whjtesHlb not want to live in 
Fourth Ward and the land remains a speculator's dream. The minute the federal 

Government signs off on this woe-begotten project^ is the minute that black people in 
louston lose tb,eir lease on the "Mother Ward." In short the tragic and unkemp 
conditions of ^dFederal housing project and private rental stock 'the main reason, 
that black residents of Fourth Waird are able to reside in their corttmunity (as'they 
have for. over one hundred yea^). It is ironic ^hat the pain of housing project resi- 
dents is.the source of protection (or a "safeguard") for , blade people in one of the 
most historifi communities in Texas. Obviously the federal government, could design 
a better range of. "safegutu^" as part of a hurnan urban policy. 

CASE three: the creation of a process or SAFEGUARDS TO DIRECT DOWNTOWN 

, REVITALIZATION IN AUSTIN. TEX. ^ i 

'the last example' turns my very proposal op its head. When over, two years ago, 
the (^ple of Austin stalled to work on a process of creating a city wide group of 
"directly aftected" downtown interests to control the. revitalization-gentnlication 
process in in the city, it appeared we would be dealing with local buisiness, bankers, 
ghetto and barrio dwellers. Today, giv£n them ainalgamation^of all but one.lppal 
bank into state wide and national financial consortiums and the investment of 
German, Canadian, English and Middle East and Far East Money in land down- 
town, a task force of the "directly affected" would look less like a local government 
body than it would like a suhcommittefe of the United Nations.- In short, unless we 
act quickly to design a national urban policy for this country, the issue of cpmmynir 
ty control will pale before'the politics of international finance. The cities of Ahiec- 
ica, the citizens of America, are too important to our history and our future. They 
deserve a govemmeptal formation which gives them the power to direct the politi- 
cal-economic destiny of their homesteads and economic livelihoods. 
■ * . ^ . 

The CkAiRMAN. We will move to our next witness, and then we 
will begin questioning £he testimonj^ of the entire panel. 

Dr. BuUard^ we welcome you before the committee. You may pro- 
peed in axty fashion you wish. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT BULLARD, DEPARTMENT OF • 
SOCrObOGY, TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 

Dr: BuLLARD- Thank you, Mr. Chedrman. 

My -comments will be directed' primarily to the Houston situation 
dnd comparing it to national phenomena, . 

The quality of life that blade Americans eryoy to a large extent 
is affected by the housing and economic conditions within our com* 
• munities. As the black population in tKe United States is largely 
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an urban ikipuUtion. jirba^;housiiig a^^^ V 
^Ucies hav^a direct impact ,pn the future vtabdity of black com- 

"^^S^^Saii^concern^that^^ ^ 
face aiS pretty much the sa^e in aU cities. The prpblems of mad- 
equate ho«ing. decliiiiiig nei^bprhopds. '^employment and un- 
deremployment^ disinvestment in the inner-city neighbofhoods, un- 
dSSti^Hf Wacks in the busine8s.^na and the^^nce 
of a coherent pommunity and economic master plan appear to be 
some of the m^r probiems which £ace oiir m^or urban cores. 
- £ ter^ of tMe Houston scene, many W the problems and cm- 
cems within thb black community in Houston have' gone unnpticed 
"or have been deemphasized because of the overwhehmngi)rt|P^an- 
da that has been displayed in terms of the boom of ^ou^^, 

BeUeve it or not, thefe are some' pobr people m Houston^^ There 
■ are some poor neighborjjoo^s in Houston, Houston's population has 
?JL^teBtV expanded o^S^^ last 50 years. The b^ck population 
S 1950 WM 15;000 people. By 1980 the number of blacks included , 

over 440,000, . . ' . , , -i- • c«„+v, 

Houston has one of the largest black communities m the Soijth. 
In the mayor's urban advisory- board 1979 commissioned study, one 
of the major findings of the study indicated that the housm& prob- . 
/lem in Houston can be /ocused oh^r can be centered around an 
'^ uncoordinated policy of moderate and low-mcome housing^ . 
There is no housing, Shortage at the top end of the mcome ew^^ 
in housi^^g. The shortage tends -to be at the lower end Houston 
does 6otQiav^ progressive policy on innerK;ity revitahzation J-h^ 
S 5npolicy.h& r^ulted in uneven growth and uncoordinated re- 
devdopment Strategies in inner-city neighborhoods. ''t 
On many' cases the catch word '^revitalization" has often meant 
exclusion and displacement. Those persons most vulnerable for dw- 
^lacement inclucfe the elderly, renters and blacks. In the cases 
where the families or households meet those three characteristic, 

"YirS^^Khis case is Houstc^ fourth W Tl-t^ 
one of the oldest black neighborhoods m tfle city. It.i?an out- 
growth of Freedmen's Town, when the s aves were freed This 
neighborhood is undergoing a tremendous bit of anxiety. It is under 

^'llrause of the uncertainty surrounding ^14'^'"'^'? ''^^^/vt^f^^y ' 
is looking at what has happened in the fourth w^rd,' and that may 
?h?K^^ting on thTwall. Most of th^ residents ate black; 
.most of them are elderly; most of them are poor, and most of them 
are renters. We can see that the situation there is a bad situation 
Housing discrimination is a national phenomena. Even though 
' the Fair Housing Act o£ 1968 is 12 years old, housing diKnmma- 
tion is stUl with us; racism is part of the whole housing a»dustiry. 
Fair housing in Houston, the ordinance, dates back to July of 1»75, 
so ^ou can lee that Hoikon .was kihd of late in implementing its 

°X°ofApnri979, Houston's Fair Housing Diyuioh had received' 
over 1.200 housing discrimination complaints; 75 percent ot these 
complaints are from blacks, 25 percent from Hispanite and 5 per- 
cent were from anglos. ' 

' ■ ■ ' //■' 



Houston's housing discrimination aptivity corresponds to the 
growth- pattern of the city.. Most of the complaints occur most fre^ 
quently in tlm southwestern section of the city, which has exp^- 
enced a rapid buildup in multifamily dwellings^ so these complaints 
iare occurring in' areas of low minority populatign. 

Many; of the practices employed by landlords and develbpers . 
have evolved over several generatioi^/ The elimipatipn of such 
practices will not«-be easy. Discrimination in housing in Houston 
has reached a level- t*iat makes it very easy to practice but more 
difficult to discern. . ^ * ' 

The redline is another problem in Houston. Redlining is a major 
problem in terms oi the colder inner-pily neighborhoods. The baj-- 
riers in selected neighborhoods have been lifted. Now we'have tbe • 
greenline. • • . \ 

We have neighborhoods op^ed up for revitalization or redevel- 
opment, the. back-ta-the-city trend neighborhood where young 
^households; middle-inpome famjlies in many cases invest their 
sweat equity into renovating older inner-city neighborhoods. The > 
size and number* of these middle-income enclaves are pockets of 
plenty and have beeh expanding in almost all major cities across 
the Nation. 

The decline In' vacancies and the slowdown in housing cohj 
tion without a corresponding drop in demand has created a ho 
shortage in. Houston. The rediscovery of innep-city neighborhoods, 
accelerated by such factors as rising costs, the spireding costs of 
^ new construction and the rising costfr of older homes ^md the desire 
to live in near town neighborhoods, have placed a tremendous 
strain on housing in close and •traditionally minority neighbor- 
hoods. " ^ . ' 
. * Again, the revitalization process has not taken place without 
some displacement and exclusion. , . 

The fears and anxieties, of residents being displaced are preva- 
lent in many .black neighborhoods in Houston- Residents feel * 
threatened by the city's posture on neighborhood revitalization and 
preservation. , • - 

The ' residents of Houston '§ Riceville, Bordersville, fourth ward, 
fifth ward, and third ward all share a common struggle of trying to 
maintain a sense of residential stability, improve the Quality <5f 
housing and municipal service^fiTnd minimize displacement. Some 
neighborhoods are further along on this process than others. . 

Houston's fifth ward has' not escaped the effects of long-term de- 
cline and displacement. The fifth ward is the home of Congressman 
Midkey Leland., Texas' 18th CongressionarDistrict is just north of 
the Houston central business district . ' - ^ 

The development pf the area dates, back to the 1860's. By the 
onset of World War ll it' was predommately black. The fifth ward 
cnlce boasted a thriving retai^ trade business district along Lyons- 
Avenue. The social and economic vitality were disrupted with conf- 
structiori of twfi major freeways,^ which fragmented the community. 

Traditionally and historically freeways, heltways, highways, ' and ' 
interstate changes have .disrupted, ciit off and affecfed the quality 
of life in black neigRbbrhoods, In ttTany cases this highway coh- 
" stniction has followed .the, oath of • least resistance, ' which has 
meant black nleighborhoods^in most cases. ^ ' . 
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- Another area which concernsjiouston's black co^^ 
location of solid waste siteM^ landfills in black n|ighborhoQds. A 
recent study I was involM in documents that landfills, solid waste 
sites and diynps are Ipd^ted in black neighborhoods 'disproportion- 

jital factors, negative kinds of activities tend to 
for black neighborhoods more so than any 
I appears ttiat black people in black neigh- 
^ts want thevsame thing as other residents: ' 
X)d where the quality of life is amenable Jto 
attending public schools that have quality 
' ^ to 'live a meaningful and worthwhile life, 
employment and employmejxj:;' picture. in 
l^wn for its* development of jobs between 
the metropolitan areas in terms of job 
■ ■ • ■ ^ w 

^nt, Houston has one of "the lowest uhem- 
tion. As of December i981 the unemploy- : 



Looking at the bla 
period it was 9.4 pd 
A distribution m 
over 36 percent ar 



Again, environ 
focused or 
other neigh 
borhoods, 
To live in 
rearing th< 
education 
In loo 
^Houston, Mqi 
1970 and 1)380; 
*developm'6rif- 

Looking at une _ ^ 
ployment rates in thie ^^i-ww- — -r - —--^^ ^ o q'*.aL 

ment rate in the Houston SMSA for December 1981 w^ 3.& per- 
cent. Looking at th#)>^^ unemployment rate, it was J.5 percent.. 

" ■ female unemployineilt rate, for Ihe same 

it. : ' ' ■■^■■■■^■'■^^^'^ 

employed blacks in Houston indiyate- that* 
over OD peru^iit m-«|,^ployed in low-i^aying and low-st^us^^ j^^^^ 
For thosTpersohs ^lo relocate to Houston looking for heavenly 
Houstbn on the gotden buckle of the Sun Belt Without skills and 
without the correct education may find tl^mselves m the unem- 
ployment office. /'^ ^. . , r ' 
I take a quote from the Texas Employment Commission s sum- 

.mary report that says: 

Applicants who are classified as disadvantaged ^^qqentV experience, gi^^^ 
lems iVi their job search in the.Houston area. Many of them are -without personal 
transportation and4epend u^n public transportation during their job search. 

Job^eTke^ of all races 3vithout requisite skills and aptitude, regardless of(Tdce, 
conUnrtoTxSnenc^ Problem's. Th^holds true for older residents and newer resi- 
dents who migrate from other parts of the country. . 

This lead^ you to believe that ; people who relocate jo' Hou^on 
without the necessary skills to find themselves meaningful employ- 
ment may end yp unerpployed. ' . , ■n,<^ 

The Houston community in many cases has not used those l-ed- 
efal moneys that have been in low-income . areas and depressed 
areas in .a way to maximize .the returns. Using the comihunity de- 
velopment ptogram, the block grant program, and the program in 
the mayor's office have dohe little to get financial reinvtestment in 
the low-income neighborhoods. This cannot stimulate a. true revi- 
talization of poverty pockets. ^ ' . • n „Z 

So, we are talking about not being able to have an influ^rice over 
the problems arid issues that concern many blacks in the city. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , „ „ n j 

The Chairman. Think you very much. Dr. BuUard. 

[The "prepared statement of Dr. BuUard follows:] 
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BLACK HOUSING, COMMUNITY AND ECONOMIC DEVBLOPMEMT 
A, CASE OP HOUSTON, TEXAS 



Introduction ' ' 

The. qua^.ity o£ life that Bleck-Americans enjoy a large 
extent is affected by the housing and econcn'ic\conditicms^ ^^^^ 
in thiir camminities: . Thus, housing and conaromity ^d^^ 
activities are viwfed as inpottant eiaiaits in maintaining 
stable black coomunitieJt As the black population in the Upited 
states is largely an urban popul^ti4p, urb& hoixtfing and eco- 
noiaic development policies have a direct ^act on' th§ future » 
viability, o£ black conmmnities across the nation. 

While much attention has been focused on ttie growth and 
i-boom" aspects of the Houston area, many issues and concerns 
of -the bliick coomunity have gone uimoticed or have been de- 
«pha8ized. The problems that confront blackTHoustonians are 
not unlike those which confront other urban blacks in the 
northeast or midwest. Specifically, the problems of inadequate 
housing, declining neighborhoods, unemploymejpt and underemploy- 
ment, disinvestment in inner city neighborh90ds. underrepresen- 
tation of blacks in' the business arena, and the abicenge of a 
coherent community and economic "master plan" fbr the black ' 
: ponSunity are issue area, that oonftont virtually ever^ b^^^ 
community in the Buited States. 
Black Housing Pattern s and Trends • 

Houston's land area has continued to expand outward from 
a mere 9 square miles in 1,850 to over 550 square miles in 1980. 



The black population is . located in a broad belt that extends v 

^ - /. - • ' I ' •) 

frcoi the south central « and southeast portions of the city into 

• . ■ ■ . . * ■ - . ' ' ' , ^■'V 

northeast and north central Houston- Blacks remain a highly. 

segregated groqp. Over three-fourths, of the black residents 

* ■ ■ •> ^ ' % .. 

in the city live in census tracts thkt are more than 70 percent 

black (Farrell, et al., 1978) w The black population has shown 

a steady increase over* the past thirty years.' In 1950 » there , 

were 125, 000. blacks in Houston (oif 21 percent- of ife^ city's 

poj^iation) . By 1980, the nundber' of blacks in ^i^uston had 

increased to ov'iir 44d,257 (or 27.6 percent of the city's 

population) . - ' ' ^ . 

The supply of low, cost housing on the market in the Houston 

area has decreased dramatically since 1^4.' A Houston c£ty 

Planning ^Department- (1973, p. 33) report described this problem as 

especially acute for those neighborhoods which are in close 

proximity to. Houston's Central Business District. The Mayor's 

Urban Policy Advisory Board (1979, p. 81) identified the major 

housing problem in Houston as tl^e lack of a coordinated housing 

Dlan for moderate and low- income households. Houston does not 

have a progressive policy on inner city revitalization^'which 

' / 

results in uneven' growth and \incoordinated redevelopment strata- 
gies in inner city neighborhoods. ' « 

While .blacks are moving to the suburbs in larger numbers, 
no national trend of* Black suburbanization has been demonstrated. 
A recfent study by the U. S. Department of Housing and Urban - 
Development (1979) tevealed that the black share of Houston's 



suburban population decreased between 1960 and 1970 as* ^krtiite * 
population grew at a nucl; faster rate. Specifically, blac^ 
comprised 13 percent of Houston's suburban population in 1960i 
the' 1970 figure for blacks bad dropped to less tbat 9 percent. 
It should be noted that black suburbanization often means an 
extention of the segregated housing patterns long typical of 
the central city; blacks often become resegi^ated in the 
suburbs (See Schnbre, 197 6 1 Grier and Grier* l$78rU«S« 
Department of^ Housing and Urban Dev^opmentf 1979). \ 
Housing Market Discrimination v * 

It has been over 12 years since the Federal Fair Housing 
Act prohibited racial discrimination in housing in the^ United' 
States. However, blacks still do not enjoy complete market ^ 
freedom in housing. F«^eral ffld.r housing enforcement efforts; 
appear to have become a low priority {V^Sm Commission^on 
Civil Rights, 1979, p. 6). Houston's Fair Housing Ordinance ^i^,. 
became operational on. July 9, •1975 (Houston Fair Housing. 
Division, 1%78) . As of April 18, 1979, Houston's Fair Housing ' 
Division had received over. 1,200 housing discrimination com- ' 
plaints; seventy-five percent of the complaints were f ilAd by 
blacks, twenty-five percent were filed by Hispanics and five 
percent of the housing ccmplaihts were filed by ^Anglos (Edwards 

1979). ; o -.r 

The pattern of housing discrimination complaint activity 
in Houston has come largely from the rbnter segment of the ^ 
population. Housing discrlaiination complaints seema to corres- 
pond to the growth patterns Of the city. <:omplaints,are morjs 
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frequent in the southwestern section of the city which has ex-^ 

perienced a rapid build-up in multi-family housing units? and 

housing discrimination complaint activity is greatest in areas 

of low minority population (Bullard, 1579, p. 50? BuUard and 

Tryman, 1980a r p. 60). , Bullard and Tryman (1980al have de- / 

•cribed housing descrimination as follows: '^\. . " ^ 

As manr policies and •practices en5)loyed by landlords, 
realtors, developers, and lending institutions have 
evol^d over several generations,. the elimination of 
such practices will not be an eaky one.i, Discrimina- 
*tion in housing has reached a level of sophistication • 
that makes it easy to practice and difficult to prove, (p. 61) 

The practice of redlining, continues to operate in the Houston 
criousing market. The Southwest Center for Urban Re^arch (197^) 
reports that a certain amount of natural discrimination ocpur 
against lower income neighborhoods who; tend not to meet loan 
requirements of jnany lending institutions. Older housi^ and 
neighborhoods receive proportionatley fewer institutional loans; 
the lower availability of home improvement loans and standard 
, mortgage loans in older, neighborhoods may contribute to pre- 
mature decline in those areas. The Southwest Center for Urban 
Research (1978)^ sums up this position iji the following:^ 

Because Houston is* a rapidly growing area that , presents 
lenders with a large number of new. Preferable lending 
al-tematives to older neighborhoods, it is likely that 
a combination of incentives to mortgage lenders coupled 
with public sector conanitments to xipgrade and maintain 
high levels of public facilities and public services 
in older neighborhoods will be required to attain 
mortgage lending i,'* (p. 20) . 
Maiiy psychological and financial barriers once associated 
yith innexf-city neighborhoods are gradually being lifted in 
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selected close-in neighborhoods! this phenomenon is exhibited 
by the bac)c*to*the*city trend among younger households who find 
housing bargains by investing. ^sweat^ equity" in renovating 
older inner-city houses* ^The size and number of middle-to- 
upper middle inccoiO' enclaves or "poclcets of- plenty*^ have been 
expanded inmany large citiesc^across the nation (Hathan, 1979r 
p« ^; Long and Phhziaiann, 1980, p. 20) • 
Rediscovery of the cienfaral City 

^ The decline in^ vacaAcies and a slowdoim in housing con- 

- *• ' 

structionr without a corresponding drop in demand, all con- 

/•* ' 

tribute to the current housing shortage in Houston. ^ The re- 
discovery of inner-city neighborhoods has been accelerated* by 
such factors as the rising^ energy costs, the spiraling cost 

of housing construction (new homes) and previously owned homes, 

'* ' , 

and the desire to live in neaftown neighborhoods. Neighbor,- 

.* ■ ■ * " 

hood revitalizat^ouk of older inner-city neighborhoods has 
resulted in much improved physical amenities in the affected 
••neighborhoods. However, neigjilaorhood reyitalization efforts 
have often fps'tered racial and ethnic exclusion and displacement 
pf the incumbent residents. Revitalization activities tend att- 
^versely affect a disport ionate number of elderly, minority, and 
^ renter-occupied households in jxeighborhoods that have been 

targeted for redevelopment (See National Urban Coalition, 1978). 

Close-in neighborhoods in Houston have become "hot" and. 
."where the action is" in the real estate market. In short, the 
inner-city neighlibrhoods of Houston have something that the 
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■gentry" want*: near to%m older houses. Neighborteodst that were ■ 
once given up. as families laade their move to the ^suburbs are now 
being reclaimed. Lower* and moderate income fajailies w^ caiTnot. 
*^ord to purchase the housing in these neighborhoods are caiigh^ 
between rising housing costs and a dwindling supply of low and 
moderate, housing (Ashton, 1979» P-' 43). \. ^ 

. The fears and ahxieties of being displace4 from one's 
home (whether real or imagined) wce^ prevalent in many black 
neighborhoods. Residents feel Ithre^tened by the city's po^tuTe 
on neighborhood preservation. The'reiiidents of Houston's ,Ricer 
ville. Border sviller iPourth Ward,. Fifth Ward and Third Ward all 
share a common struggle of ^of trying to maintain a sense ^f t 
residential stability, iinprove the quality of housing and municipial 
'services, and minimize displacement of the incumbent residents of 
these neighborhoods. Some neighbofhoorfs are further along on these 
goals than others. 

A classic example of a neighborhood under "seize" is Houstoh's 
Fourth Ward. The fate of one of Houston's oldest black neighbor-i^ 
hoods is uncertain because of the small number of owner-occupied , 
housing units in the area. As blacks gradually ^ost the ownership, 
of the land in this neighborhood that was once knowii as "Freedmans- 
town" (e.g., , blacks settled the area after the emancipation), fiey 
also los^t an essential leverage in determining the future of the 
neighborhpod. The neighborhood is. adjacent to Houston CBD And 
occupies some of the most valuable property in the city. The In- 
cumbent residents of the Fourth Ward are vunerable to residential 
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displaceroent as the vast majority are renters. The neighbor- 
hood has been allowed to deteriorate and decline over the 
years with few iigprovements and amenities. Extreme pressures, 
will be brought to bare on .the Fourth ward when developers 
aiid the property owners (e.g. r abscentee owners) feel that 
the time is "right" for redeveloping the area« The plans 
(if the 'incumbent residents and the developers are likely to 
be inconsistent. * i 

Houston's Fifth Ward has not escaped the effects of long- 
term decline and displacement. The Fifth Ward lies in the 
heart of Texas's 18th Congressional District; it is just north 
of Houston's CBD. The development of t)ie area dates back to 
the early 1860 's with major growth taking place during the 
late. 19th and 20th century (Houston City Planning Department, 
1978 r p. 113). By the onset^on World II, the neighborhood 
was predominately black. This neighjjorhood was one of Houston's 
largest black arenas. In 1950, over 40,680 blacks lived in the' 
Fifth Ward (Bullock, 1957, p- 61). The Fifth Ward once boasted 
a thriving retail area alon^ Lyons Avenue. The social and eco- 
nomic vitality of the area was disrupted with the construction 
of two major freeways .(e.g., I-IO and U.S. 59) which fragmented 
the community. Many residents were cutoff or isolated fro© 
the economic core of the Lyons Avenue Commerical District. 
A substantial amount of business disinvestment has taken place. 
Businesses* have mov^ out of the neighborhood, young persons 
have moved to other areas, crime and the fear of crime have 
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contributed to the atmosphere of alfcndonment and urban decay 



which often discourage new business inves^ent^s. » 

TheJFifth Ward is included in both the city's Community 
Development Progriun (e.g., Block Grant Program) and the Eco- 
nomic Development. Target Area. However >, the residents have 
benefited little from either one of these programs. Problems 
such as a decreasing supply of low cost housing'r high rates 
of unemployment and underemployment , inadequate public services, 
and industrial encroachment ^ into the residential area remain • 
critical problems in the neighborhood. While the neighborhood 
'may have more than their share of problems, there is a strong 
determination of its residents to surv£ve'and make their neigh- 
borhood a better place J:o live (See Wesi, 1979; Bullard and 
Tryman, 1980 Given the diversities and hardships that exist 
. in the neighborhood, the area continues to* make its mark on the 
social, cultural and political lives of blacks in the city. 
Black Neighborhoods and Environmenta l Concerns 

Houston is the only major U.S. city which does^not have 

I* . 

zoning. Ab a result, the land use patterns in the city are . 
somewhat sporadic. Lax enforcement of the city's deed re- 
strictions in many black neighborhoods as well as industrial 
encroachment have affected the quality of life in many Houston • 
neigliorhoods. Historically, highway and freeway construction 
have followed^ the -path of least resistance" which in many cases 
meant black neighborhoods. . ■ " 

One of the biggest environmental and political issues in 
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Houston's black neighborhoods centers' around la^fills and 
garbage dumps. -Black residents arid connmnity i have a 
great deal of concern that their neighborhoods have been tra- 
ditionally used as the "dumping grounds" for Houston- A recent 
report entitled "Solid Waste Siting and the Biack Houston 

"community" found that the resident fears were justified; a 
disportionate number of landfills were placed in black neigh- 
borhoods '(Bullard, 1982). Over one half of the solid waste 
sites that were permitted by the Texas Department of Health 
between 1970 and 1978 were located in six "black 'Houston neigh- 
borhoods (blacks comprised 27.6 percent of Houston's popu- 
lation in 1980). The Texas Department of Health permitted a . 
total of six landfill sites to receive municipal garbage 'be- 

■ tween 1970 and 1978 in Houston; five of the six landfills 
(or 83.3 percent) were located in predominately black neighbor- 
hoods at the time the sites were permitted; and the sixth land- 
fill site is located in ,an area that is undergoing racial tran- 
sition. 

The current p^tern of siting l«ndf ills Was estabUshed 
nearly thirty years ago by the cities of Houston, Bellaire and 
West university. Place; the landfill sites that.liiese cities 
operated in the 19^' s were located in^bla^k neighborhoods. 
The- City of Housto 



tojfcfor example, eith^ timed or "used four 
municipal landfill? that were not permitted by the State. 
All four of the sites were located in biack neighborhoods, 
namely, Sunnyside, Trinity Gardens and Acres Homes neighborhoods 
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Ci^tizen opposition to landfills and waste disposal\:.an bo 
expected to, intensify and increase in the futuire. It apl?ear« 
that black neighborhood residents have taken a strong position 
on the issue of landfills their area. Public opposition 
along with a shrinking pool of "cheap" land in the Houston area 
will aikely force dfie adoption of alternative methods of waste 
disposal* ^ 
Black Employment and Dnemployment 

There can be little doubt that the economic boom that 
Houston is experiencing is attracting many individuals to the 
area, in addition r the Houston SMSA averaged a net employment 
gain of over 72^500 annually. Growth appears to occur at a 
. disportionate rattf in the professional r managerial r. andclerical 
• occupations. The Texas Employment Commission (1977) estimated 
thjit the professional -and managerial jobs will account; ^or ove;r 
32 percent of the net «nployment gains over the nexjjr six years;^ 
the clerical fields will account for nearly 25 percent of the 

y 

gains. . - 

. / ■ . 

The national unemployment rate as of December r 1981 was 

8.9 percent, tecas and' the Houston metropolitan area uBIemploy^a^nt 

rates for this period 'were much lower. That is, unemployment in 

Texas was 4.5 percent in- December, ;1981 and 3.8 percent in the 

* Houston SMSA'for the same month. The black unemployment ra^for 

the Houston area is higher than that for the area's white^r 

Hispanics. The July, 1981' unemployment rate for blacks/tthe latest^ 

figures available) revealed that over 7.5 percent of Ae area's 
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blacks were unemployed f -black female unemployment for the same 
period was 9.4 percent (Texas Employmment Commission, 1981>,. 

The Houston SMSA -contains over 2.9 million persons of 
which over 528,513 are black (or /IB . 2 percent of the area 
population); over 277,.3oV blacks were i? the Houston area 
labor force. A distribution of employed blacks indicate that , 
over 36.6 percent, are concentrated in ;ow paying and low status 
occupations Is compared to 7.8 percent for white workers (See 

Table 1) . . ' ' ' ^ 

The Texas Employment Commission (1981) indicates that it, 
placed over 5,022 applicants in June, 1981 in the Houston SMSA. 
Of this total, 57.3 percent were minority ^roup members. 
\ this same month, blacks acdounted for one-third (35.4 perC^ 
of "the new applicants. The Texas Employment Commission^98i) 
summarizes the problems, that many. minority job seeke^ace in 
the Houston area as follows: 

. - App'licant> who are classified as <ii'»a<i^*9^^^*f«''2h»^ 
. ■ ^perLnci great problems 4«ring the^S^ 

Houston area. Many of then- are withjAt personal trans 
??r?a?ii" SAd deilhd upon P^li«= J^'Hcef ^SS 'tw 

:•• -^iSj^u^^urs^^A^k^^^sr;^^^^ 

Snd nei residents whd migraS/^rom . other parts of the/ . / 
country, (pp. 1-2) '// ' " " /' . 

• • The Houston metropoliV^ea is one of tha leading areas 
%L expandfng job 0PPortunitl4/^ The Houston SMSA gained over 
669;70o" new non-agricultji^/jobs during the d^i^ade of the.1970'-, 
the greatest increaseX°>^«l financial, /insurance and 
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Tabls 1. ' nnpldy«4 P*xsoaa 16 years and ov«r by occupation for 

Bracks and Whites In Houston S*QA (Percent^ Distribution) . 



OCCUPATIONS 


- 

WRITES 
%v 


BLACKS 


Pzo£asalanal,Tacl»dcal 4,llBlatsd . 


•i- 

. 18.3 

• '\^-> •■ 

; M.2 


7,r 


Nonfaiip Mnagors nd MWnistrstora 


2.3 


Saiss Hoxfcsxs 


« . 9.6 ^ ' 


2.4 . 


^ • ■' 

Clerical Hadosis . 


».'5 


10.9 


CnthrnitToanm and nalatsd 


X6.4 


9.7 • ' 


OperatlvastExoBpt nanspoct; \ 


. , 9.5 


U.2 . ^ 


Tiaiytjort Bquipmnt Cpeiatiyes ' ' / 
tkn£axm lafaoxeis f U 


■ . 3.S . ^ . 


. . 8.9 • 
^ U.3 


Sexvioa N»)cexs txo&pt Private Bpuaehold 


■ 7.1 • ; 


r ' 


Privets Bousehold NbOcacs 


.4 ■ 

k ■ . ^ . . 


9.9 . , 


ram Norkars . • 






ibtal, AU oocMpBtlon* nunbar 


652,062 


140,498 


peroiRt^ 


100.0 


100.^ ^ 



Soureet Texas Enployinent CooB^ssion Labor Markst ^ilinattts Afflm^tlve i 

Action Infotenatlon (December, J.980) . \ 



raal estate, conBtruction, services, and tra^e industries. It 

is'estiinated that nearly 41 percent of the new jobs projected 

for the Houston area throught 1995 will be in the services 

group (Texas Employment Commission, 1977) • 

These findings would lead one tp speculate that those 

persons who relocate t<p Houston without the technical skills 

or the necessary skills will* likely find themselves in the 

« * 
unemployment lines with those Houston residents who have 

similar backgrounds- -This' problem may be further exacerbated 
by the plans to close or phase out Texas Employment Commission 
branch offices in 'selected neigWx>rhoods, and the layoff of 
personnel. * ■ 

Black Business and Economi c Developroeht 

Blacks and dther ethnic minorities are underrepresented . 
in the realm of business ownership in the U.S., Nationwide, 
minorities constitute iver 18 percent jof the population in the 
united States, but comprise }es8 than 4 p^cent of the t^ta^ 
number of businesses. The gross receipts of minority businesses 
constiti^e less th\n^ percent of business receipts in the U.^.. . 
The minority population comprised over 40 percent of Houston's - 

populations in 1970, while . less than 5-percent of'Houston's 
• businesses were owned by minorities (U.S. Bureau oe;the Census, 
1971). 

Minority firms tend to locate geographically according to 
the location of the minority population; twenty-two states accoui^t 
for 83 percent of the minority population and 84 percent of the 
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^niinoriiy-owhed businesses. Black-owned firms ^Iso tend to be 
located ^i)> those cities which have large concentrations of 
blacks. The total number of black businesses has been in- 
creasing for the period 1969 through 1977. The metropolitan 
^ areas of Los Angeles » New York*, Washington » D.C.f and Chicago 
had by far the largest number of black-owned bu^^nesses in 
1977 Bureau of the Census, 19.79). The Houston metro- 

politan area has experienced an increase in the number of 
black business enterprises fran 4,376 in 1969 to over 6,693 
in 1977 (See Table 2). ' 

A distribution of the types of black-owned Businesses in 
the Houston A is presented in Table 3. Black-owned businesses 
are clustered around servipes and retail trade; these firms 
aooounted f o< nearly two-thirds (63.4 percent) of the black-owped 
firms in the Houston metropolitan area in 1977. The to^al 
gross receipts fox; these 6,693 black-owned firms was over 182 
million dollars.- . , 

There were Ai black banks /n the United States in 1980. 
Three of thesW banks were located . in Texas : namely. Riverside 
Bank in Houston, First Texas Bank in Dallas, and National Se- 
curity Bank in Tyler (Black Enterprise, 1981, p. 149). Houston's 
Riverside National- Bank was the twenty-eighth -largest black . 
bank in the nation in 1980 with assest of over $15 million. ^ 
Riverside Ban); was founded in 1963 and sits in the heart of 
Houston's Third Ward. 

There were 42 black owned savings and loans associations 
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TabXe 2. Number of Black Owned Businesses for Selected U.S. 
Metropolitan^ Areas 1969, 1972 and 1977. 



Standard Hetropoli^tan 



Number of Black Businesses 



New York 


' ' 7,753 


11,282 


13,437 


Los Angeles-Long Beach 


■ 8,318 r\ 


,11,057 




Washington D.C* 


7,768 \ 


/#726 


^ 11,601 


Chicago 


8,747., ^ 


9,718 


10,296 


Philadelphia 


\ 6>246 


• .'6,278 


. 6,681 


Detroit 1 




6,146 


6,289 


Houston ^ 


* , 4,326 


- 5,477 


6,693 


San Francisco-Oakland > 


3,358 


4,313 


5,732 


Baltimore 




. 3,994 


4,500 . 










Oallas-Ft. Worth ~" 


'-^ 2,080 ' 


3,455 


4,167 


At^ta 


2,137 Cv 


3,241 


3,961 


New Orleans v. 


3,019 


2,723 


3,302 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1979) 
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Tablo 3 . Distribution Of Black-Owned Businessei In Th^ 
* Houston SMSA-1977\ 



Classification 



Firms 



Number 



Percent Gross Receipts 



(%) 



($1,000) 



Construction 


696 . 


10.4% 


27, 


220 


Manufacturing ' 


54 


1.0% 


> 1, 


176 


Transportation/Public Utilities 


990 


14.. 7% 


21, 


581 


Nholeskle Trade 


32 


0.4% 


4, 


023 


Retail Trade 


1,626 


24.3% 


67, 


630 


Finance r Insurance & Real Estate 


2ft 


3.8% 


6, 


165 


Selected Services 


2,620 


39.1% 


48, 


670 


Other Industries 


153 


2.3% 


2, 


715 


Industries Not Classified 


263 


4.0% 


3, 


185 


Total 


6,693 


100% 


182 


365 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce (19^9). 
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In the United' States in 1980. These black savings institutiions 
lad assest of over $698 million. One of the 42 black savings 
ind loans is located in Houston: Standard Savings Association. 
Jouston's Standard Sayings Association was begun in 1959 by. , 
teck H. Hannah. ' In 1980* StanWd Savinga^J^fefociation was the % 
twenty-second largest black savings an4 lOaAiT: in the, country 
with assets of of over. $12.4 million (Black Enterprise, 1981, 
pp. 153-154) > This black sayings institution is also located 

in Houston's Third Ward with branches in other predominately 

»• ■ - 

black neighborhoods. » 

.Tl\e largest^baack-owned, business in^T^as is located in 
Houston. Smith Pipe and Supply Company of Houston is listed 
by Black Enterprise's- (1981) "Top 100^ as the seventh largest 
black business in the lAited^ States. Smith Pipe and Supply 
which was founded by George Smith in 1974 has experienced 
pfitenomenal growth; the company emplpys over 133 persons and 
had gross sales of oWr $48 million im 1980. 

The continued success of the black-owned firms have 
direct implications on the economic viability of the black 
'community^ ^lerecessionary spirals have a direct effect on 
the standard Mpquality of life in the black community. In 
any case, black neighborhoods and lower-income residents ' 
are hit the hardest by economic slowdown. A troubled 
economy often spells doom for many small and black businesses. 
Thus, economic redevelopment ^ograms and reinvestment efforts 
are necessary first steps to make inner-city neighborhoods and 
and residents more economically self-suf ficien^ 
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A Plan of Action . . \ * 

The problema^^d needs of Houston's black and lower- 
income neighborhfeds have beih documented. Included in these 
problems are unemployn^t, out-migration of affluent residents 
from deteriorating neighWrhoods, neighborhood disinvestment, 
institutional. discrimination in the housing indtstry, loss 
of lower and moderate indbrae housing stock, and underrepresen- 
tation of blacks in the business a|^ena. in an effort to com- 
bat these problems, a broadrbased neighborhood redevelopment , 
strategy is needed- The overall goal of sucl> a broad-based 
neighborhood support mechanism" would be to initiate and pro- 
mote programs and activities which will attract business 
development and revitalization, ^ployment and human services ^ 
in black neighborhoods. It appears that all levels of govern- 
ment will do less in this, effort. Thus, black residents, 
businesses, and those concerned about the future of black 

neighbolrhooa's must take »the initiative in promoting and 

r 

financing private/public ventures of community development. 
In the case where there are monies allocated for community and 
economic development activities in loiral neighborhoods, black 
people must monitor the resource allocation process and make 
those administrators of such programs responsive to the needs 
of black people. Special efforts must be taken to see that 
monies that were orignially designated, for "poverty pockets" 
in Houston are not diverted away frpm these 'areas into more 



affluent "downtown" projects. 
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a Rouston ' 8 Coosnunity Development Progr^ and Economic 
Development Progtan which are housed in the Hayor's office 
Aave done little to promote economic and financial relDveQtment ^ 
in lower-income black neighborhoods. The leadership within * 
both programs have not been innovative and ^ aggressive in tt^jsir 
pursuit of funding strategies that could stimulate a true de- 
vitalization of Houston's "poverty pockets". ^ 

' The following action strategies are offered as. a plan 
to mobilize community resourcjB^. f or low^ and moderate-incoi^ ' 
neighborhoods in the city: . 

1. Strict enforcement of the city's Fair Bousing Ordinance; 
revise ordinance to /cover ho^'sing discrlmijiatiox^ 
against families with .children. 
^ 2. Strict enforcement of the city's housing codes and 
deed restrictions to insure x\eighborhoo^ stability. 

3. Increase public housing supply; improved maintenance, 
management r and security for current developments? . ^ 

^ develop program of private security force within 
public housing projects; and rehabilitation of 
current c^ventional public housing developments 
as opposed to^ tearing* tl^em down. 

4. Public and private sector coordinate activities to 
re-emphasize ownership within central city neighbor- 
hoods; housing financing for moderate and lower-income 
housing; tax incentives for redevelopment and revitiali- 

^ ' e zation within inner city areas; and .low-interest 
mortgage program. 
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5. Ixapl«ment a neighborhood preseinration 'strategy, and . * 
policy •which seek to upgrade existing, housing stock 

as well as allow^ residents tojpsliiin in the areas. 

■ ^ ; . • . ■ . 

6. Develop 'a formal policy on residential .displaceraent 

for, the City of Houston. 

7. Improve neighborhood amenities withiji central city 
neighborhoods (i.e. r public transportation, fire^ 
and police protection, shopping alternatives, and 
other public services) j increase targeted funding 
^for housing and residential services in lower-inconie 
-neighbbrhoods". 

8- initiate and implement* an aggressive and innovative 

• . ■■ , ■. i . 

. housing rehal5lliti|tion program under, the city'i 
»•' . ' ' 

: Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) ^ogram; * 

action strategies to codtdinate housing along with 
commercial an^ economic activities within target 
areas; encourage cooperative housing developments; 
and allow housing deytt;opment efforts to coincide , 
with capital improvements and other physical amenities 
that are scheduled for the affected areas 
9. Houston's current Affirmative Action Ordinance shpuld 
be strengthened to promote minority business enter- 
prises (e.g., creation of a Minority Business Ordinance) 
10. The "free enterprise sone" concept needs to be fully 
explored as a .strategy for business>einvestment and 
employment for depressed lureas in Houston |f 
Finally, future niiighborhood and community deyelopsient 
strategies in Houston need. & take into consideration action 
steps that use neighborhood resources, generate conmer£cal 
investinent, provide expanded job opportunities to area residents » 
improve the quality and quantity of housing for lower and 
moderate -income residents, and minimize residential displacement 
and racial/econ^\c ^exclusion within Houston neighborhoods. 
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'' The Chairman. Dr. Smith? ~ 

STATEMENT OF DR. BARTON SMITH^ DEPAlRTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS, DIVERSITY OF HOVBTON ^ 

Dr. Smith. Let me, if you will, just concentirate on a few key 
problems that I think are particularly important right now. 

The first problem may not appear to be one that is typically con- 
sidered an urban problem,' but I think it has important urban over- 
tones; that is, the problem of high interest rates. 

It is debated whether or not high interest rates cause crowdmg 
out of private investments. One thing for certain is that high inter- 
est rates have generated crowding out of fund^ available for the 
local public sector, so ih^t what happens today is that we have 
local governments havuig a terribly difficult time refinancing ma- ; 
turing debt or financing new social overhead capital expansion. 

The latter, of course, is a very important problem for the city of 
Houston that needs rapidly to expand many of its facilities. Today 
we have municipal bond yields that are absolutely ridiculous. The 
tax burden to pay the debt service is rising substantially. 

In addition to this problem, high interest rates have had a major 
unpact on local housing markets. Real mortgage interest rates are 
about twice what they should be. This has generated a tightness 
the housing market that affects all of society, not just those mem- 
bers of society who are looking for new homes. 

Because of the tight money market we have less homes being 
biiilt or less rejuvenation of older homes. This restricts supply 
needs, as has previously been mentioned, high or fallen vacancy 
rates, rapid rise in rents, which Houston has experienced, and sen- ^ 
ously deters the city's ability to house all members of society. \ 
I think this is particularly serious in a city like Houston, a city 
like Houston that keeps growing, because it hampers our progress 
toward upgrading the housing of low- and mpderat;^-incpme hoiise- 
holds, it hampers our progress toward a coiiti3aued mtegration 
within residentifid neighborhoods, it hampers our progress toward 
achievement of higher ownership and occupancy rates of minorities 
and young households, and it hampers our progress toward neigh- 
borhood revitalization,' rejuvenation of the overstocked housing m 
some of our close-in neighborhoods- - ' 

Obviously, too high interest rates have an important impact on 
,th6 local job miarket The fiscal reproductions of this can be enor- 
/mous due to tax revenues and -increased payments that are re- 
quired, as. well as the'sofcial stresses created by frustrated workers. 

In the past decade oi/so Houston has been reasonably insulated 
from business cycles. We have /felt rather secure. Nonethel^, 
there has been some impact on/Houston for no other reason but 
thatf the remains of floods of jbbseekers cojning to Houston from 
out of State looking tOs improve their economic status. 

Yet today, though we have had a good record m the past, the 
slowing of the economy even in Houston has hindered the city of 
Houston's ability tb accommodate these n^w jobseekers. r - 

Furthermore, I believe that Houstonians are terribly naiveTif 
— thfey4)dieve4he4ocal-economy4s«rece8sion proofJEhera^re^ertam 



aspects of the economy of Houston that make them terribly vulner- 
able to economic cycles in the future. \ 
Another problem that I would like to talk about has to do with\ 
the basic problem of income redistribution. I would argue that all A 
of the talk that we have heard with r^ard to urban 'problems and 
so forth, that the problems, if you really focused correctly, should 
not be one of protecting k dty or'^ neighborhood, but they should 
be people oriented. In fact, really what we are about m terms of 
housing programs and neighborhood, programs and so forth^ is 
trying to unprove the well-being of individuals in society. y 

As a part of that, in all of these programs, we have really either 
directly or are. indirectly involved in income or wealth redistribu- 
tion. Either direct or indirect income redistribution cannot be car- 
ried out effectively at the local level. This applies to such tradition- 
al transfer payments as ADC, unemployment compensation, and 
aid to disabled or elderly persens. o, , ■ 

It also applies to indirect transfers /implicit in the provision of 
such things as education, houses and even such amenities as parks. 
For example, if the burden— especially the financing of such trans- 
fers— is placed upon local govemm^hts, local jurisdictions will tend 
toward fragmented units of homogenous populations, especially in 
terms of income, leaving the poor to care for the poor. 

For example, experience has taught us that if education is ac- 
cepted as national merit good, then financing cannot be limited to 
local jurisdictions. The same principle is true for most other pro- 
grams involving income wealth tremsfers. 

Current public reactions to transfer programs has its roots in 
basic inefficiencies of the programs of the p^t, and it is a natural 
reaction to the abuses of the public trust over the past two decades. 

The waste and failures of HUD and what was HEW are legend. 
Billions and billions of dollars have been spent over the past two 
decades for social programs, and it has produced ever so little. 

The solution to this problem does not lie in dumping programs 
back in the laps of the local governments but in the complete red^ 
veloping of policies, and programs that need to be simplified. and 

consolidated. _x i- • 4. j 

Overlap and contradictions among programs must be elimmated. 
There are just too many programs, too many bureaucracies, too 
many rules. Fiscal planning needs to be reversed. Obviously the 
problems of the past two decades of social programs-are too numer- 
ous to enumerfirte here. Some examples might prove instructive. 

Oftentimes projects are undertaken that would never be consid- 
ered if it were not for matching funds. No rational\govermflaent 
would have even considered undertaking costly feasibility and pre- 
liminary engineering studies^for a fixed rail transportation system 
in Houston were it not for the hope of convincing the Feds in foot- 
ing a large portion of the bill. ^ 

The result, of course, is not only the fear that Houston,/ because 
of the distortions of Federal bribes, will make a disastrous decision 
with regard to its mass transportation planning, but even worse, 
the result is of a continued postponement by decisionmakers in this 
city and others, of other, more rational solutions to Houston s traf- 
fic problems. / ^ 




Federal >dbllar8 ill the {Must ha^^^^ beeiL capital or beware 
oriented. Thus, systenls.are CT^B(6ed wnere maihtenwce^ o^r- 
ation efforts are slightCTT &yWe cali^ on\the 
CJhicago transportation syste^ butiiio one to ^dSai ceiis^jil them; 

\can' have fancy-^ne^ 'hxia^ in/ HouiBfon^l^ down in 

months. x-- '. ' / " 'V^' / 

Tl^e development of cost effective solutions txr urban problems, ; 
adapted^ local needs and circumstances, is only possible wnh the 
evamation x)f costs and benefits unencumbered'by^^^ distort of.^ / 
matching grants that effective alter relative prices aa/^^ by 

J^cal decisionnu^rs.v ^ /- 

In other words, if your mass transit subsidies ate - 
ranted, then lulmp sum trcmsfers should be givm, allowing the 
local jurisdiction to choose the optimum strate^/given the limited 
resource Hiade available to them. In other woids, if we decide that 
we^need to subsidize urban transportiation^ then what we ought to 
devise is a very simple urban transportatipn revenue sharing pro- 
gram and allow tiie local jurisdictions tojdecide how they may best 
use those re^iirces. ^ / 

Similarly, nousing programs have smered from terribly poor in- 
centives. We have had poor incen^ves both to the suppliers of 
housing and to participating .households. Againi maintenance has 
been n^lected. -Housing choice and location decisions have been 

"distorte^^ - 

Housing prograiQS in the past, rather than solving the problemis 
of the slums have-promoted slimis, rather than solving the prob- 
lems of segregation have promoted segregation. They consist of a 
patchwork proliferation of programs that leaves more confusion 
than solutions. 

Oftentimes, it has been my experience the dealings I have had 
with HUD, over a considerable ntunber of years, that there exists 
blatant coiiflict in policy objectives. For instance, with r^ard to 
programs of the Conmiunit^ Development Act there exists explicit ^ 
conflicts between neighborhood-oriented policies, housing-oriented 
policies aml people-oriented policies. 

In this light I would highly recommend to you the proposal 
before Congress now with r^aitd to the voucher system. The vouch- 
er system is a direct aid wmch minimizes bureaucratic costs. The 
voucher system provides a freedom of choice. The voucher . ^jnstem v 
will help to promote integration. The voucher system provides cor- , ^ 
redt marketplace incentives for efficient provision of housing. 

For a voucher svstem to work, tmfortunately it has to be put to-' 
gether correctiy.-One of the things is that it needs to be done on a 
percent basis, as opposed to a lump suhi grant, as in food stamps. 
There must not bc^ any restrictions with r^ard to the cojste, -which' 
in the past has led programs to further s^r^tion and further 
slum creation. . ' / 

Perhaps most important of iall, it needs adequate funding. Hous-/^ 
ing progrjeuns in the past have suffered from many, many programs 
with each one being giveft very littie funding. I h^hly recommend 
to this committee , tnat many programs be eliniiimtea and consoli- 
dated and that the new programs that are deenied worthy then 
indeed be given the type of funding that is' warranted and that will 
allow those programs to be successful. 
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In closing I would Uke to say that I think that in many ways it 
is wroSfr uTto think that urban problems have not-that we 
haJ^not made progress or that the problems have changed. I think 

^i;rS1^"i^'JS>S"rSlat we can look back at the p^ 
nnd sav that progress has been made. Progress is ptobably made in 
SSe^f pM^^mment attempts. We have spent Whons and 
Ens of dollars. We have gotten very little for that type of _ 

""Tdil^ree With the current administration that we should, be^ _ 
cau^ttS^^lS of the past have been faUures ehminate any et ■ 
fS^in thrfuture. I do feel that what we need to do is completed 
ourVnking with regard to our ^^^l^g '^^^ P'^^*^ 
1 AmVand the implementation of a coordinated urban strategy. 

Tn t^i rlgST think that I can second at least thexommente 
of Dr SiS' regard to the consolidation first politically and 
coiSSiidS S concenis with regard to the urban economy, that if 
we teS? to understand urban transportation/urban housmg prob- 
kmrfdaS Si together, we have to create a political consensus to 

XaJ'rw^hardonfin^^^^ past, problems on a piecem^ 
basilmd we wUl just get more of the same which is not an alter- 
native^don't believe, to the Reagan proposals. „ 
The'ci^RMAN. Does that conclude your opening remarks.' 

^ The^SJS Y^uld like to thank all three of you for your 
remarlS I S like to indicate before we begin the questioning 
that w« have been joined by two of ouY^pnimittee members, our 
dSn^ishi Sea^?^^ Mi?key Leland. orHouston. and William 

""T^^oulflSK^^^ the questioning with you. ^^^^ 

earlS that citizens of Houston in the past have vie SSS^S' 

insulated from those economic fluctuations that most other cities 

"Nr/To*Sld1ou explain why Houston has felt this insulation 
and No. Twhy now dd you believe that Houston is especially vul- 

'^^S'L'?™ I ?h^^^^^^^ Joi'lLve to dot l6ok at past experience to 
giv°e"you kTnd Jfa ^nKf comfort. We have gone throu^^^^^ 
business cycles over the past two dfa<J|p. As the numtei^^^ 
cited here, Houston's unemployment j-alfe doesn t soar when me 
NaSon's unemployment rate^ soars. Houston's economic base typi- 
callv S a base that is not as sensitive to economic contraction. 

I thfnk the seiwe of security, to answer your first question, ^ttis 
from the p^t wJ looked at the 1974-75 recession and said my 
- look What we diU The r^st of the world was dying and we just 

"°5?w' SlVoo'^raVe'^'severe recession that we are in right now 

-ti'y^ffiis^^^^^^^^^ the na^ure ^ 

threconomv in particular, the economy in Houston, is tied very 
SScrrtSe' enerS sector.The health of thjecono^^^^ h^ W.a 
bit iUutionary in that the economy has been healthy because oi 
growth itself. 
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In a period of capital investment you need lots of worker? to 
buUd buildings and build plants and so forth For instance, suppose 
that rather than the city of Houston simply dymg because of>a ter- 
rible slump in the energy sector; rather than its pnmair busm^ 
dying/it just becomes stagnant? Suppose the energy sector peaks 
out here in the early eighties? Then, because it peaks out, it means - 
that all of the new capital investment that has been pumped mto 
this city during the late sixties and throughout the seventies will 

the new construction, th^ new buildings that have kept the 
employment rolls in Houston soaring wUl fall. It will fall not be- 
cause the city is contracting per se, but fall simply because the rate 
of growth is declining. ' " . « u 

I think that in the eighties, that we potentiaUy have the— well, 
we are very vuhierable to cycles where a significant slowdown in 
capital investment will occur,;, especially a slowdown wRere capital, 
investment intheenergys^tor wUl occur. , _ 

If alternative energy sources become feasible, if Houston does not 
participate in that, or if the energy industry moves in part to the 
West, Denver and so forth, just the slowdown in growth itself will 

hurt people. • ' , . i „ 

The Chairman. You mentioned also in your opening remarks, 
that we as a nation perceived public education--I am sort of para- 
phrasing—as an important value and that we should not leave the 
burden of financing that function strictly to the local community. 

How do we reconcile the problem that— traditionally in this 
country— the political thought has been to leave the major funding 
' of education to the local community so-th^t you continue to main- 
tain local control of public education. ^ ''r ^„„o 
I recall that as an advocate at the Cabinet-level status for educa- 
tion in the country, I argued diligently for that posture. Those per- 
sons who opposed the Department of Education from coming into 
existence were saying that it posed « major threat to local educa- 

^°So how do we, convince our colleagues that given this important 
value that we have to expand the Federal funding for public edu- 
cation as opposed to leaving that function simply to the local com- 

""dt^Smith. I agree wholeheartedly with the notion that local con- 
trol is particularly important. As a parent myself who likes to be 
^ able to confront the administration, the school administration once 
in a while with complaints, I appreciate the ability to do so without 
them saying, well, we are just following Federal regulations. 

But I am also convinced that Federal funding of education need 
not detour local control. As you recall frqm our remarks with 
regard to housing, they might easily infer— and correctly so— that 1 
feel that there have been some enormous benefits to a variety ot 
types of voucher systems. , t i.u- i 

I mentioned the voucher system with regard to housing. J think a 
voucher system would be very productive, or something sinnilar to 
it I am open to a wide variety of innovative approaches that would 
approximate in a vouchee system, that would directly aid students 
in order to achieve an education. , 
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For instance, suppose that in Houston we were to give every 
school age child a voucher of $1,000 to be spent at the school of his 
choice? First of all, the effect that would have would force public 
sdiools, which would continue to be' there, to be competitive, to pro- 
vide the same quality; of education that that student could get at a . 
private school with some additional funding of his own. , ' 

In addition to that, it would allow a child to choose to go to any 
school that he could in the metropolitan area. You know, in part it 
would solve the problems of forced busing. It would be a complete 
volunteer system^ where you could choose to go to any school of 
your choice. . ' 

' We don't have to have a voucher system. I am convinced that we 
can devise simple formulas for the transfer of , much of the finan- 
cial burden of education without similarly having an enormous 
amount of Fed&al regulation with regard to the education, 

The States do this all over the country. We haye States giving 
local jurisdictions moneys based on a variety of formulas that only 
have a Minimum of requirements with regard to basic standards. I 
see no reason why we can't do the sanie, • 

On the opposite side, I think the 'problems of allowing the local 
jurisdiction to bear "the entire brunt of financing themselves are 
enormous. We have had cases here in Texas and elsewhere in the 
country where we have gone so far as the Supreme Court regard- 
ing problems of the poor , trying to educate the poor. It is not just 
the poor educating tlie poor. It is the poor providing all other type6 
of social services. 

Whenever you have any type of -income redistribution going — 
that is, wheri one member of societyr perceives that it is receiving 
less benefit than it is paying taxes on— take the upper middle class. 
It is receiving less benefits from the local jurisdiction than it is 
pajdng in taxis. Of course it is because rnore benefits are going to 
the poor tha(n what they are paying in taxes. 

, * That is part of recfistribution^ ^When you have that type of 
system, you have enormous incentives for the rich, the upper 
middle class, to try to escape that burden. 

That is a major part of the suburban flight in the northern cities, 
where you have a city like Chicago, where you have got over 600 
fragmented jurisdictions, suburban jurisdictions, outside. of the citx 
limits of Chicago. ■ ; 

Two-thirds of the population of SMSA in Chicago lives outside of 
the city limits. You left the city of Chicago primarily with the poor 
to moderate income trjdng to support city services, and these merit 
goods for moderate-income people. 

You are limiting, in essence, the basic redistribution nature of 
these siervices. . 

The Chairman. I \^uld like to come back to you. Dr. Smith. I 
have a number of additional questions. ' 

Dr. Bullard, I would like very much if you would first tell me— 
you mentioned a number of statistics with respect to the unemploy- 
ment rate in Houston, but I was listening carefully and I didii't 
hear the unemployment rate among minority youth, black and His- 
panic, in the city of Houston. 

Do you happen to have those figures available? . ^ 




Dr. BuLLARD. I don't have those official statistics. They are not 
kept at the Texas Employment Commission, for isome reason. 

The Chairman. I mentioned that in some places of the country^it 
is as high as 60 percent Would you speculate it would be over 30, 
over 40r 

Dr BuLLARD. In coi^ductine the study last year in Houston's fifth 
Ward, we discovered that the black teenage unemployment rate 
was lower than theiiationaLblack- We founiit was something hke- 
between 20 and 25 percent were unemployed- 

At that time, the unemployment irate among national black teen- 
agers was something like 40 percent, I believe. . _ 

The Chairbcan. You know, this' administration is suggestmg that 
enterprise zones is the way to address the problems of urban Amer- 
ica. Can you comment as to the efficacy of that program, as you 
understand it, in Houston? ^ .i.. _^ t 

Dr. Smith, if you would like to comment after this question, 1 
would appreciate it ^ [ , 

' Dr. BuLLARD. I think the concept of free enterprise zones where 
you can get business and tax incentivies to attract businesses in the 
area is a sound concept But I thmk, in^ practicality, I think 
many cases where you have businesses going into a specific area, I 
think it tends not to employ those hardcore persons that need jobs 

Again, if we look at— a case in point is Houston's fifth ward. In 
the production study last year we looked at redevelopment^strate- 
gies, fourth and fifth wards. If you are familiar with the fifth ward, 
you will see that the area is surrounded by industry. / 

We surveyed 25 Of the largest business corporations; mdustnes m 
that area, in the fifth ward krea. Very few of those industrial fiMns 
employed people from the fifth ward. In other words> thev skinped 
over the fifth ward and got their employees from some other place. 

So, I think the concept may be good, but I thmk history has 
taught us that whenever people are talking about hinng employ- 
able individuals, I don't think that private industry is going to pick 
up the slack and develop* training programs, the programs where 
we are talking about getting individuals with few skills, those mdi- 
viduals that are at the bottom with their few skills, mto the 

Wh^it will probably happen is that thev will probably cream off 
the top arid get those individuals who will not take as touch mves^ 

ment. v o • 

Dr. Smtfh. May I comment on that? 
- The Chairma^. Yes, Doctor. ' . . ^ . n 

Dr Smtth. I think the program as envisioned is really repre- 
sentative of the problem we have in thinking about urban prob- 
lems One has to ask -why in the world do we want to save the cen- 
tral cities or central businesses? Why do we want those r^mvest- 
ments? Is it so we have new Booming factories downtown or is it 
that we really want to help people? , 

My argument is that tor the most part Americans think that 
these programs are devised to help* people and that is why they 
vote for such a program. My feeling is that they won t help people 
They will help landowners in areas that are depressed. They will 
help indust^ with tax breaks. ^ * 
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^ 6ut unless those people attain the skills they need, we have still ^ 
got the round holes with square pegs problem that is not going to 
solve the basic chronic unemployment problem, that we have m 
our central cities. • / ^ lC- ^ 

It is a people problem. It is not a place problem, it is^not a thmg 
problem, it is a people problem. The entire program iJ entirely oft 
base » • 

Mn Leland. Will you yield, Mr. Chairman? ^o-. 

Dr Smith, I am concerned about what you are saymg. The Presi- 
dent has said also— and this is particularly r^ardmg the enter- 
prise zone concept— that where the Federal Government leaves off,, 
the corporate, the private sector is supposed to step in and do 

"^IiTthat light, how do you see, in reference to what you s^ ex- 
plicitly, that you dpn't think that this kind of program is gomg to ' 
do very riiuch good? How do you see the private sector playmg any 
kind of a role at all? Do you speculate that they will play a role? 

Dr. Smffh. I think the^ private sector probably ultimately is the 
key in playing the most important role in terms of job develop- 
ment. As an educator; I feel that a real inadequacy exists m higher 
education, in terms of really preparing people. ' ^ 

I know for every student I have the basic leammg that he 
achieves in the classroom is going to represent no more th^ 10 or 
20 percent of the real learning that he will get on the job that will 
make him a marketable person. , . ; \ \ ^^ 

^ So, ultimately, what we really want to do is get people, into job 
• situations. I think the answer is a lot simpler. I think we give em- 
ployment subsidies, sunple, across-the-board, not because the plants 
are in this location or that one location, but we give employers m- 
centive to keep people and give them meaningful employment, ^t 
will allow them to get job experience. ' . . 

I also feel— by the way I am sure that not bemg a mmonty— i 
feel that we do have a seripus problem with the minimum wage as 
applied to our youth. ^ ' , ^ - 

The minunum wage— as you know, Mickey, most economists 
* don't agree on a lot of things— but there is a surpnsmg amount ot^ 
unanimity among the economists with regards to the impact, the^ 
adverse impact of the minimum wage on young people, on teen- 

^It% these teenagers who for whatever reason drop out of high 
school, or just finish high school and 'don't go on to higher educa- 
tion, who desperately need simply the experience of a job, the expe- 
rience of a job that will give them on the job training; enhance 
their human capital so that they can get better jpbs. 

I am strongly in favor of cutting back or at least altering the 
minimum! wage program with respect to our teen^ers. . 

But I do think that ultimately the answer is getting— getting the 
private sector. We need their help and we will probably have to 
bribe the private sector. But something so specific as just the^ pri- 
vate sector in these locations, or just this type of private sector or 
that type of private sector, is going to, as the Communists say, is 
coing to generate more economic rents; that is, profits for these 
particular people than it is going to do good for Society as a whole. 

Mr. Leland. If I may continue. 
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The Ghaikman. I yield. ^ ' . . . ^ / • ^ . ^ ' ' 
Mr. Leland. I am concerned that historically the pnvate sector 
has done very little to help inner city residents and the poor m 
particular. How is it that we can presume, even if we offer some 
bribe, that the private sector, will get involved to any^substantial 
extent that we can realize any real benefit from what to^ 

Dr. SmttiI Well, first of all, I think one needs to be somewhat 
carefiil with r^ard to history, jx^n 
Let me go back to the minimum wage for just a second and 1 will 
try to be more sperific in terms of your answer. If you take a look 
at, for instance, minority youth unemployment m the Umted . 
States, in the 50 States, people are surprised when I start quoting 
nulnbers with r^ard to minority youth unemployment m the 5U 
States. It was very low. , , ^ 

Oftentimes, it was lower than white male unemplojrment rates. 
That was, of course, before the minimum wage was going to these 
young people. On top of this, there is: a basi^^economic rationaliza- 
tion of why it is not in the private sector's ihter^ to tram young 
people, espedally, for instance, take a young person, 18, 19 years 
old, with justah^h school education. 

That typically, training that ypung person, the company has no 
ability to keep him, if they train him, then— — ■ 

Mr. Leland. Doctor, I must contest your presumption. Berause, 
let me say, how do you. answer the issue of the fact that if you 
lower the minimum wage, or you cut the niinimum wage require- 
ment for employing youth, how do you respond to the issue ot the 
private sector is going to fire their fathers and hire the sons con- 
cept? That is tremendously important as far as we are concerned, 
and because also we realize that though labor has made certmn ad- 
vances in terms of organized labor's J u 1 • 

Dr Smith. That is just crazy, because fathers don t work m 
McDonald's and -fathers don't work in industries where these 
voung people work. Your assumption is that somehow fathers have 
no better or less skills than the sons do. That is ju* not the case. , 
^ Mr. Leland. The fact of the matter is that there are fathers and 
mothers who work at McDonald's, there are people who, though 
you might not consider their employment being meanmgful, how- 
ever skilled or unskilled their employment is — - 
Dr. Smfth. Any employment is meaningful. 
Mr. Leiand. Thank you. 

But at the same tune, why should you pay a young person less - 
money for doing the sdme job that an older person would be paid 
for, if in fact that person is employed, given that you are not talk: 
ing about displacement? ' . . - '^.u 

Dr. Smfth. Because in fact what you are domg is paying the 
young person more than a wage. You are giving him an opportum- 
ty to work, to get a job record, that, simply, if you walk into an es- 
tablishment today looking for a job, with the same type of basic ^ 
skills, the same type of education and you are walking m as an em- 
oloyer, if you have had 2 years of job experie;ices versus the satae 
individual who has had no job experience, the. person with 2 years 
' of job experiences, who has proved himself m the job market, wU^ - 
get the job. So you are literally paying tM^ individual m term6 of 
job opportunities, 
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Young people, young people who choose to work for lower— why 
would they choose to work Hfor lower wages? Because it is giving 4 
them an opportunity to get that 'first entrance into the community. 

Mr. Leland. If you came from the community I come from, 
which is the fifth ward, you are £oing to want to find the best job 
you can at the best salary being paid for working regardless of how 
old you are. The fact of the matter is that one thing that you failed 
to mention is that in many instances, more often than not, if I may 
express my opinion at this tinie, young people in familieis of poor 
people, particular in ethnic minoriti^, many times have to help to 
sustain their families. . 

But a tremendous burden is placed on the young people of ethnic 
minority commimities, probably mpre so than any otfier communi- 
1y. Thus, they have to be the breadwinners in manjNyinstances.' So 
you set a dangerous precedent by saying you are goiillg to cut out 
the minimum wage requirement, and you are going ito hire the 
youth just for the purpose of meaningful employment when — or 
meaningful employment that is good unto itself as opposed to 
meaningful employment that provides substantial wages to help to 
support the family. 

Dr. Smfth. If you can follow your argument for 1 minute, if the 
minimum wage then is indeed so good, and it provides these, impor- 
tant benefits, why don't we have a $10 an hour minimum wage? 

Mr. Leland. That is not the point I am making. 

Dr. Smffh. That is the point. 

Mr. Leland. Dr. Smith, if you will pardon me, let me say to you 
that if you lowet the— if you cut out the minimum wage require- 
ment, business and industry very definitely are going to hire the 
young people* of our society and fire other people, if you set that 
precedent. ^ . 

Dr. Smfth. If we raise it they will hire the young people and lure 
more fathers, right? So society will be better offjthere. I don't un- 
derstand your argument. You want to give me an eaby metric argu- 
ment that it is not bad, it is bad to lower the minimum wage, but 
somehow it is not good to raise the minimum wage. 

Mr. Leland. I think the price you pay for bribing the priv^ite 
sector is too high is what I am saying, I just want to know if you 
are arguing for the issue of minimum wage as opposed to prevail- 
ing wage, because prevailing wage is a whole different issue than 
minimum wage. - 

Dr. Smith. I. am arguing that— I am arguing that what we need 
to do is eliminate barriers that wilfkeep people from getting jobs. > 

Mr. Leland. But the barrier itself, if I may, and I don't mean to 
raise anybody's emotions in this whole discussion, but the barriers 
themselves are, for all practical pulppses, more often than not, per- ^ 
petuated by the private sector, not by the youth who need jobs and 
who need training? 

Dr. Smith. They are perpetrated by governmient. , 

Mr. Leland. I yield back. 
- The Chairman. Dr. Perry, I see that you wanted to get into this 

discussion? , ' 

Dr. Perry. I think so. In fact, I. know I do. I wo^ld like to try to 
summtirize it, starting with youjr question;' and then respond to 
•something Mr. Leland said. 
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I think one of the best things that the U.S. Bureau; of the Census 
ever did was to do some detaitod studies not only of unemployment, 
and when we are talking fJxmt 'minimum/wage and prevaihng 
wage, we are talking about unemployment, but we also^ve some- 
tlSg radled underemployment. And, I think the best data that we 
have on that is not being^tene anymore,' the Nixon adpunistrataon 
stopped allowing the Census^ureau to develop a detailed— ^(mat 
Watkins and I have called a subemployed index.- A' 

'Employed workers, unemployed workers, how;many people are 
discouraged workers, that pre people who would bke to have a 30b,- 
do not go down and Mgn up every 6 months and go to the Texas 
Employment Commission. . ., ■ - 

But people who basically have been sigmng up and gomg down 
and reporting in for so long that they are just discouraged. They 
are not held in the unemployment index. . 
. Then you have people who are; subemployed, as people worting 
below the minimum wage, at the minimum. wage< but most impor- 
tantly those who do not make a wage, minimum prevailing pr oth- 
erwise, that gets them above the poverty line, in any particular set- 

you have underemployment, you^Jbavfe the hidden, employed . 
and you have the unemployed. The only figure we have been talk- 
ing about here is one little part of that, that is the unemployed. . 
What we did then was jtake the top 17 cities in the Northeast and 
the top 17 cities in tHe Southland the West and we deyised.some- 
thing called the Subemplbyment Index, wWch at one pomt m tune 
I think is betUr thto an unemployment index any day. 

•What we found out— we took a look at thurd, fifth, fourtti w^ 
conditions in a Houston or in an Akron or some place hire that. We 
then asked— we -then took the detailed intervjews of the U.ts. 
Bureau of Census in the poverty ar^ of our central citiep and 
that is what the source of poyerty was.' „ , „ • *u 'J* 
The basic source of poverty is no money. Good. How is it tMi 
people don't have much money in the North? We fQWd/cut the 
major source of poverty in the North, for 75 percenfj^people 
livmg in central city areas, is the jobs they. dotft have.>.Tlte;t.iare 
underemployed. They are discouraged workers. They wiU iiot work 
for the miniTniim wage because it doesn t nildce any sense to work 
for $1 in that *urea if, by God, that $1 keeps you as poor today as it 

*^*Sec«S*what'Ve'fe the conditions of the South— the Sun Belt? 
The conditions soiith of the Stfii.Belt are just the opposite. Ihe 
major source of poverty in the SUn Belt^are not the jobs people 
don't have but the jobs they dd have. The'^long and short of this is 
that poverty in'the Northeast: Me. Chairman, as I said earlier is an 
urbdncrisis. Poverty in the Stitt Belt is part of the good busmess 
climate. It is in that context that this data rtarts to'sell. k 

It is in that context that we can't consider this thing.4toytmng 
less than a national issue. If you start separatmg.the, healthy city 
from the unhealthy city, «n* subsidizing business to keep prople 
ihealthy, the only healthy people will be the business people and ev- 
' Afeiybody wiU be struggling. ' . ' 

' > TheCHAniMAN.Yes. ^ . \, 1 
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er. Smith. I think Dr. penry would be surprised that I agree with ^ 
. I/nirik the basic problem is that we need to separate out the 
employment problem and the poverty problem. That we haye got *, 
people who work, that make insufficient an amount of moifey -to 
really, exceed what we would call. the subsistance level; sometmng 
that wer would think would be a minimum level. 

That needs to be supplenfented. We have 
working and we need to provide- irt^ the- sHort run for Kifera a level 
of living that will allow them to.haye thiat same TOini%um level. 

But that 1fe?lseparate from the issue of gettiilg peb^le^mployed. 
One is^ue is getting people employed iir the-.private sedOT and get- 
■ ting them on the triack op deyejopment of human capifat that will 
allowithem to make^itin this society. 

The other issiie is -getting vth0m to— up to a point wherfe they . 
have a mmiraum stahdirci of -living. We can eliminate the mini- r 
miim .wage and 'then we Q^ni turn around and we can provide a 
wage supplement Jf iri fait, all they can earn in the private market 
is $i-50 an hour, we.thmk that is disgraceful, they should jeam 
more, we can turn around ihd supplement it. 

Why not pay people a stwpplement to work as opposed to paying 
people welfare not to woTfSZ So the two issues can be separated. I 
agree fullheartedly that most of what we call our urban problems 
. indeed ar« poverty ieljateSi. ^bat is why I stressed so much that the 
programs that we have 'Te|5ly,' when you to^ them down, are 
income redistribution pro-ams. 

The Chairman. Dr. Smith,' I have a sneaking suspicion that Dr. 
Bullara and Dr. Peny Probably don't agree with thatljitter com- 
ment. I would like very mixch if they y^quld make a st^ranent that 
would add to th6 diversity of these. piM^iiCular, proceedings. 
Dr. BuLLARD. I agree with Dr: Peny in.that it is possible for fajn- 
' ilies to work at the minimum wage in^.tlii& tountry and still bfe 
below the poverty level. That is a ttemeridQW pTcblem, I think it is 
erroneous, when you look at teenage aneraplgyinent in 1982, and 
teenage unemploymerit-^black teenage iinemiplojment in 1950, be- 
cause you. are comparing appl^ fiind orartgeS- In i950, most black 
folks in in^y cases lived in the;'&uth,.an£f you were talking about 
basid^Hy a fann, ruralK)riented ^pri4 of .isitjia^ 

Now^ we are talking about teenagers 6iOt employed because if, 
they lived in the South, they wiere raking leaves, picking cotton. 
We are talking about 1982, where we have a very technically ori- 
ented society. ; * 

In many of tho^e cases, those individuals have dropped out of 
school with no skills,' the jobs that were— could have been available 
in 1956— are no longer available^ today,* and so we are talking 
about, in many cases, individuals 'who may be economically obso- 
lete in the current situation. 

If nonefcjf>nomic stimulus is put in place in terms of a natibnal 
policy to deal with this, Pjdon't think the local industries are going 
to deal/with it, they have not dealt with it, in many cases thev 
have coh):^t)uted to the jvhole process because in many^ cases black 
adults, or rhinority adults^ are still discriminated against 
♦ We m\e to realise racism is still a part of American society. 
Wiien jrou are young, unskilled, and black,^ou have three strikes 
. against VoiiJ^^ 
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a'he Chairman. Dr. Perry? ; w=^ir 

. Dn Perry. I'think that the— again, I would like to come back 
ahd -point out that in Houston, and I don't have ths Houston fig- 
ures exactly, the last time we could get this data for. all of the cate- 
gories^I would suggest to you if you have, ffiiy; mfluence with the 
committed on the BUrfeaU-;bf the .gensus:, yQu;&ter*.«^^^^ thenr to , 
do th^data eigain Wr^^'c^n:; g^^^^ of economic 

'^^'SieSr^e'^^tWo'Twrig^^^^^^ IXhe pi^w&s 9,f aubsidi^^^^^ you ■tklk . 
about, r fhink is sometb'in^ that 

every ^business in this cbi^ntry. In essence, do we not only spend— 
the Feaeral Govemmeni'spends a fair amount of time. in defense 
expenditures defining exactiv Mat Produ made 
in :this country how and th^ LBtting.:I^khge«i*aye all of its capi-, 
..fal costs picked up, this forrii of subsidy program npw,sayS"the fed- 
eral Government ought tp «subsid.ize capital payment to labor as 

^ It sounds as if— this sort of a proposal, is one that s^ys that the 
Federal Government ought to 6taxt to pick up poor capit;al burden, 
for paying its workers. I think; basically it is the Other way around. 

The reason I say that is i^iat eVen ^yithout this form of subsidiza- 
tion, at this time, you would haVfe tastar^talking^abput subsidizing 
68 percent of all of the employed Workers' in the Houston area, the 
Federal Government would have 'tfl st^- picking, that up and 

therefore-^ — „ , . /i. r .' , , • 

Dr. Smith. Sixty-eight percent of the impoverished. ■ 
• Dr. Perry. In the area of fourth and fifth, wards, in those wards • 
68 4 percent of those people are subemployed. In essence, that 
meaps putting together a Federal program to support business 
coming in there and picking up that form of burden. - . 

I think basically the burden should be'-what .we need to start 
talking about in this country are safeguard to protect people trom_ 
having to'be subemployed. I mean— 43.9 -percent of all-of allot 
the people who live in these wards basically are. unemployed be- 
cause sthey .are part time, they make between zero and $2 an hour 
or between $2 and $3.58 an hour at this time. _ . ' , , t* • 
That type of situation "is good busines? for business people. It is 
bad business for people's lives. In es§ence, your solution perpet- 
uates tbat» o " 
rDr. SMira. What is your suggestion? •■• • ^, . S^-^ 

■ ; -iDr.. aijiRY. Well, my solutiop -$^^ally rests with the testiBfiOny 

■ that I gave earlier. ' » : . .^4. r> -n 
■ The Chairman. The Chair would hke to— in,a jnomfeilt r>will 

yield to my .colleague, Mr. Gray, I haVe a couple of broad questions 

I wouldJike to ask. ^ ' . * u j^„o 

Dr. Ballard, you mentioned in your testimony that Houston does 
not have a "progressive inner city, revitalizatipn plan. Ur t^erry, 
you mentioned the need, for an enlightened urban policy. I wpuld 
appreci"ate it if, first of all. Dr. BuUaW, you wo&l^give us w^^^ 
perceive -to be ^a). the priorities pf* ^'pr9gt1BSSlve^pollcy anfl (b) 
what do you pfeYceive to be the, jJfesenr and future role of the Fed- 
eral- GovernmTntdn facilitaUnV. that;: arid Dr. Perry, Jhen 
like very much ifybu woifra respond by giving us what you^^r. 



C0ive to be the ingredients and jfiriorities pf an - ^enlightened urban 

^poiicy?" • - . 

Dr. BuLLARD. -In looking at;the city- e/current posture toward reyi- 
talization, it appears to be s^k)radSc^ uhG(Dkir3^^^ in many 

cases does riot exist, it is nonexistent. Revitiali?atidh is place 
in Houston whether the city is involved in it pr the Federal Gov- 
ernment ig involved in it. It is basically stimulated' ;by the private^ 
sector, with no program arid, no* plan, it appears .:tp .he a hidden 
.agenda. 

The agenda is that the neighborhoods that are close in are hpt 
^nd the affluent want theses neighborhoods and.tHey.are getting' 
ready to reclaim them. - 

I think the city of Houston needs to develop a revitalizatiori 
strategy or reinvestment strategy for thede neighborlioods which 
attempts to make sure that the incumbent residents in those areas 
can participate in the revitalization process, which will riniinimize 
displacement, but also continue to provide , a senpe of .community 
within these neighborhoods. 

We^re talking about areas that have, for long periods of time,^ 
beeri associated with black neighborhoods. So now, we havi6;;the ' 
process of revitalization taking place, which in many cases may 'npti : 
be necessarily in the best interest of the residents. a;,'^'; ;- " 

The example I cited was the fourth ward, Right now, the fourth 
ward is on a holding pattern. The city right, now— the history of 
the comriiunity development block gratit program in the dty of 
Houston systematically did not allow the fourth ward to become 
part of the community development program. 
- The Chairman. You said it was under siege in your testimony? 

D*. BuLLARD.^t is under siege, the people there are anxious, they 
don't know what will happen in the neighborhood; they are power- 
less in terms of having the leverage of ownership; Jfe. to cases, 
the area is rented, it is controlled by a handful of people; 

Again, the residents th^re arepostly black, mostly'ild^ and mostly 
renters. The ultimate d^tihy of the neighborhood ll|s not within the 
community itself. It is riiy opinion that the only thing that is holding 
onthe redevelopment on the area is the coming on line of the 69th 
Street sewer plant. As soon as that comes on line, when the sewer 
moratorium is lifted and then the green light woulfi be given— and I 
think if some type of policy is not put in place in terms of an official 
policy on displacement, whether it is direct or indiriect, I think we 
were going to -^eq^ 3a' massive amount of displaceinent within that 
neightborhdS^. •--.'^^ 

' The cit^ 4oes ncfchave zoning, it has what is called deed restricr; 
tion. In'Ttnahy b)ack neighbrohood^i deed restriqtion is just a jolce. 
That :m tl^ only means of coritW)lling and stabilizing a neigh- 
borly^. In blacWeighborhoods, these restrictions are not enforced. 
That meihs^areas are systematically left to decline. 

As soon as the area Becomes ripe for redevelopment,^ we start to 
see joggMig paths and T>icycle lanes and streets and sidewalks being . 
put- in. /That is a signal. I think there must*he>'and needs to be an 
urban policy from the national level coriiing down, and also at the 
' local level, that is stimulated and that is encouraged by the citizens. 



- The Chairman. Let me ask yoy, IJiave^xour^ 
where do the pe<)ple ga wha are displacrf m >lbj^^ 
ties? In previous testimony iii other arfeas, >ifha.t .twife^ 

.•• pn)C?ss is that pTOpJe^ tobv^^ are pushed out o^'«^^ 

• munity; they then are pressed into another 'low-inc^ 
they uien get displaced into another low-iiiqome community. You 
end up in a pitUatibh such as we had im MiSami, where more than 
one famity is pifehed into viBty small qua^ 

In that 'context, people emotionallv either' explode on one an- 
other of they explode outsider Wer all . saw the. prac^^ of 
that. S<^ where ar«j^ 

that kind of crowding in?^^^ ^'- ^y^ ** ; . : 

. Then I have one additional question, and we will go Dr. Perry. 

Dr. BuiXAiU). That possibility is always there. Whe»iyou have in-^ ^ 
dividuals that are displaced and ^bii have individuals where we are 
playing human dominoes, pusljing families out of one neighborhood 
^ into another neighborhood, at some point they reach a point where 
3^5u cannot push people any longer. . * ^ 

I think the neighborhoods, the fouirth ward, fox exarnple, where 
do the people go when they are displaced? .Do they come to third 
ward and fifth ward where they may also be displaced? Where do 
they go? I don't think that question has been answered. There are 
no cgiswers right how. > t%_ 

Mr. LELANa Mr. Chairman* if^you would yield on tha1& pomt. Dr. 
Bullcurd, I am really concerned about the Clajrton Hom^, for ^xam* 
pie, Svhich is ^federally funded housing project. The people there 
are most desperate and they live in probably the most squalid^ cpn- , 
iitions of anywheJre in the country right here in Houston, Tex. 

I am concerned that that community has been cast aside by poli- 
ticiMis on a local, level. They are saying these people who are living . 
there have been forced out of other housing jwojects into this hous- 
ing project because they are the castaways, these are the people 
. who supposedly are the troublemakers ^n the othei; housing proj- 
ects so what they have^^one is they put them there, and I heard 
.this from one local Rplitician, I might add. 

What is happening is that they ai:e slowly getting the so-called 
few good people out of there and putting them in a housing jproject 
in* the fifth ward, but they are going to run these people off some- 
where and they will wipe out these Clayton Hon\es and build some- 
thing new adjacent to the downtown community. 

What is your comment on this? ^ 

Dr. BuLLARDa I think your observations are correct. Along the 
same line of Claytdh Homes, I think another analogy can be drawn 
with Allen Parkway- Village. That is in the fourth ward. I did a 
1976 study on Allen Parkway Village, at that time about 85 per- 
cent of the people there were black. 

You look at Allen in 1982, and over half are Vietnamese. Politi- 
cally we are talking about whether Allen Parkway Villag^'^hould 
be torn down, fourth wiard razed and start all oyer again. It causes 
less flack to displace Vietnamese in Allen Parkway Village than to 
displace blacks m Allen Parkway Village. ' 

So whether it is by design or happenstance, Allen Parkway Vil- 
lage is becoming more 'and more Vietnarhese and less a threat in 
terms of displacement politically if it comes to that. 
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iho 'C hairman I h a v*^ j^nf nnp flHHi t inn^ qiiii>fitioti Dr.^RnllarH — 
In previous testimony we received before the committ^ a ^number 
of witnesses have indicated that if we continue to pursue our pres- 
ent course in urban America, that our cities will rapidly become 
cities of the very young,, the very old, the very rich, and the very 
poor and that middle-class people, irrespective of race, will no 
longer exist in the urban Centers,, moying out for such values as 
"better education, .lower crime rate, greater security, safety, 
fresher air," whatever. ' ' . 

Bqt that middle-class America, leaving the cities, which means 
then that the infrastructures of the cities; public education, et 
cetera, begin to go down because you don't have the necessary base 
to keep those institutions propped up. - 

Now, I would like to know if that^ia^an accurate assessment ot 
where Houston is, if not, teli me what you perqeive to be the ou^ 
migration patterns^ in Houston, whether Houston is confronted 
w:ith these sort of problem^ where the infrastructure of Houston 
could very, well collapse, because you don't have the middle-cl^ 
family-oriented support, if you don't have the famiUes with the 
children, educational institutions go down; so the low-income 
people trapped within the cities are confronted with an inferior 
school system, grossly underfunded an^understaffed. 
' Dr BuLLARD. The Houston situation may be somewhat different. 
Houston covfers some 550 square miles. The problems Houston faces- 
'deals with the pockets of ^poverty and the pockets of affluence. 
When we talk about black areas that were annexed. by Houston . 
that 3vere considered subutban in their location, but inner city in 
their demographics. The problems of these neighborhoods, as I s^d 
before, are pretty much, the same as the problems faced in the 

ThirdWorld. ' / ^ , , • 

Black suburbanization does not mean that blacks have gotten in- 
tegrated into the suburbs, it means regh^pttoization or resegrega- 
tion. The problems thafctend to resegregation and reghettoization 
them are the same, whether or not it is in! the suburbs or whether 
or not it is in the inner city. j ' ^^.^^ 

I-think the scenario is similar, but somewhat different to other 
cities ' * ^ ' 'i ' 

Dr. Smith. Can Jpcomment on that for oust one^econd? I think 
•you are correct. I tiiink the basic pattern ^n Houston is similar to 
-other cities. And Dr. Bullard's comment, 11 think/ was al$o on line.. 
The difference in Houston is that we are fortuftate that the ppliti- 
cal jurisdiction of the city of Houston is veiy broad. \ . . . 

\So what you would call— every time I t^lk about central city, I 
IhAve to ask what do we mean by central city in Houstdn; Usually J 
mean somepjace within the 610 Loop, but it is very difficult. The 
city is techhically'very Idrge. \ , 

The types of migratory patterns that you mentioned in other 
cities is "bccurring in Houston. A study I did\for the Houston Inde- 
pendent School District, which I think db^s present a different situ- 
ation, because its boundaries are somewhat narrower, shows that 
this pattern is occurring. One of tjiejliings that we were interested 
in 2 years ago was the question of whether the white middle class 
was comingback, whether the upper middle class was coming back 
to some areas inside. , t -- 




What inipli c ati o ns w ottM-thafe^ve^'^F^therifeaBt-_ _ 
trict, especially with regard to continuing the desegregationr-proc- 

• ess'' ' ■ ' ' ' ' 

The conclusion w&s that it wasn't particularly favorable because 
we are getting that type of migration you are talking about. It is 

■ ■\A the middle class with children that are commg back, it is the 
mper middle claiss, the very young, that dont have cMdren. t>o 
, tiat we find is that while the white population is actually revers- 
ing, white school-age children within is not increpsmg. 

So there are some problems, eveii though we have a broader poll^ 
ical boundary as Dr. Bullard mentioned; , . r. _ 

The ChaibmX'n; Let me ask just one additional question, it the 
pattern that I have laid Out is the reaUty at this mom^nt,^ however 
yo^ are beginning now to see something different and that^is white 
middle-class and upper-clasa people who went to the suburbs or 
outside the central city are now toming back, does that mean then 
that we wQiildv again replace those minorities whojwere m the^ 
center dty 'and the future migration pattern into the ceiiter city 
would be white and middle class, ringed by minorities who have 
been pushed out? ' - ' , , • . ' 

■ Dr Perky. I think it could. But I thmk there is a more impor- 
tant problem.here. And we are seeing it, we are seeing it on Austin 
and in Buffalo and in a variety of cities. As this alleged downtown 
revitalization movement takes hold— and as I suggested to you 
before, -it is hardly a revitali^tion movement when some people 
pay with their homes for other people's livelihood. _ 

The potential, this time around, for more conflict politics, the po- 
tential for violence, I think, will become higher. The reason^ being 
that in the sixties, urban renewal failed because no matter how 
you pitched it, the Federal Government could not create that land 
in an attractive enough package'to attract pfeople back to it. 
In the eighties, as my friend and political leader. Father Hernan- 
" dez in Austin, Tex., says, that the fight is over land. And it is land 
that the poor people sit on now that more affluent people want. As 
he said, you know, possession is nine-tenths of the law m my neigh- 
borhood. Basically, what in essence people are saying over and over 
and over agtiin is that this time around, there will be a harder 
.dabate because there is a scarce resource. , 
I think that this pattern creates the potential for a higher level 
of conflict. With poor people having a resource they didnt have 
before, that is little financial possession to land, now renters and 
owners is two different conditions here. : . \l r *u 

But in essence, in some ways the civil rights movement ot the 
sixties was a contentious one because it was over one s politics and 
. one's philosophy and one's rights. . . i 

This could even bfe more contentious because it is over real prop- 
erty. I think that in that context, the issue also has to be kept— 
: ■ that^ is whyTwas concerned by and also instructed by some^ot the 
eariier testimony given to this committee that Mr. Davis sent me. 1 
think in some ways again it comes back to creatmg a national pro- 
gram of mediation. , , , ^ x- 1 i. 

I think iVe need safeguards that lead us to antispeculation con- 
. trols, we need antidispkcement processes. We need to createa gett- 
eral debate over, not what unemployment is, but what sulJ||ppioy- 
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me nt mea n s in thio country. And a set of saf e gu ar ds^ cumi i ig fiom - 

Congress, that are general enough to say meet the issues of subem- 
ployment, cities of America, not the issues of unemployment be- 
cause Houston can always say we met the problem of unemploy- 
ment and it is' some people's poverty. 

In other words, in the creation of guidelines, for a national 
policy, as I said, is a very real political process. That means mediat- 
ing these different tensions, creating a land use plan; a sense of the 
use of lands in this changing pattern, Mr. Dellums, creating a sub- 
employment index in this pattern, is a much needed debate, I 
think, one that is worthy of a full House committee. 

I think this is crucial. 

The Chairman. Let me just comment on that. I think you are 
absolutely right. A number of people — a number of persons appear- 
ing before the committee have suggested that what we nieed in the 
Congress is a committee focusing on the problems of urban Amer- 
ica. 

I am in total agreement with you. The sad and tragic, and in my 
estimation ludicrous reality, is that this very small grossly under- 
funded committee, at this pai:ticular moment, is the only commit- 
tee of the Congress of the United States looking at what I perceive 
to be as one of the mcgor problems of today. That is the problems of- ^ 
the decay of urban America. 

My hope is that one of the . byproducts of these hearings will be . 
that the Congress of the United States reorganizes itself in such a 
fashion that it is capable of addressing these problems. You can't 
do it in the compartmentalized fashion that we have done in the 
past. , ' ^ ^ V 

Dr. Perry. You can't. I think that is why we get into some of the ^ 
debates we do^,- ^ 

The Chairman. Going back to the last comment you made just 
. prior to your assertion about a need for a committee, it would seem 
to me if all three of yoqi are making a very powerful statement 
that we desperately need national policy, national urban policy, na- 
tional housing policy, national policy toward the whole issue of em- 
^ ployment in all of its facets, then I would appreciate it— this would 
be certainly my last question, if all of you would ,coinment as to 
whether or not the present administratpn's press jbi' a New Feder- 
alism flies in tl^ face of the reality of wbfertr the country ought to 
be going, givenfl^' nature of the jjBobJefns?'', . ^ . \ 

The questibn^^m asking th^n is^ are you critical of this particu- 
lar appiroacK^f going back thp, citjes ' when clearly thtB^ptoblemk - 
are Tfational in scope, and' if^so; I would* appreciate it 4f 3?ou^^ 
v % . give 106 ypur Wrongest evaluation of tfe New FedeiJalism as against 

^ 'the<:6mments you made? 
' ' /C Dr. Perry. I think the problems are national in scope and I think 
they are— they are local and kitchen table close in terms of the re- 
ality. I mean, in other ^ivords, I think it really is on» of the major 
problems I see with the present approach of the Reagan adminis- 
tration is that it ^eally, in some ways, treats urban centers as if 
there were no peo^e in them. 

Again, if I can return to what I opened my testimony with, the 
cities of America are viewed as some sort of passive object to liter- 
ally be ..plumed by the markeplace. We-rth^_ Reagan approach 
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which savH leluin the i i mJor pioblfei i is to the cities; return the 
major furtding realities to the cities, and return basically the cities 
to the exigencies of the free market, literallv comes as close to 
treating cities like, I guess, if you will bear with me a moment, hke 
my children treat a Coca-Cola. ; . " t_ -jji r 

My boys, the other night, put a Coke can m the midjile of the 
bedroom. Now, everyone of the children knew that that was a dan- 
gerous place for a Coca-CoUi can. Except that there was absolutely 
nothing left in the Coca-Cola can. I said, "Guys, would you pick it . 
up, it is going to spill." They said, "It is useless, it is alldrank up, ' 

drank it all." I said, "What are you going tojlo^wrth;^^ 
'^We will let it sit here." I said, "Why?'^ My ^unjgest, 6-yea*-ol4:^ 
son. said, "I forgot it." I said, "It is your respod&i^lity, I gave' you 
thit Coke can." He said, "We used it all up. It is noWaiseless. 

^t is Akron. It is Canton. In essence, Redgah is basically like me, 
he said go play with that Coca<bla. The leaders, the States lo- 
calities are sayUig, "We drapk the whole think, it is us^ess. It is 
a^year-old oolicy. My son can do better. , „^ ^ V , . 

*!rhe CHAfRMAN, 1 thank you very much. The Cha^ would 

now — 7 o T y ^ i. 

Voice. 'Before this committee goes any further, I wAnt you to 
answer the question why you are allowing euthan&sia tb be intro- 
duced into'the District of Columbia right now and invoking the use 

of the State's rights— the very excuse < I 

The Chairman. First of all, we have some hearings herfe>,AilcLwe 
are trying to proceed in regular order. The Chair is about to yi^d 
to the gentleman from Philadelphia to ask some questions, I will 
yield the Chair in a moment to my colleague, Mickey Leland, but| 1 
will make a statement to you. t^- . . ^ r r. i 

No. lA firmly believe that the residents of the District of Coli 
bia, a dredomiuantly black city in the United States, has ^SS^^ 
functicfa within the framework of democratic principles. The^Con- 
gress ctf the United States enacted in my estimation an inadequate 
- and inept bill known as the Home Rule Act. 

It was enacted in 1973, in a rather conservative environment m. 
the U.S. Congress. It has a number of ponditions that would allow 
any Member of Congress to bring a resolution of disapproval on 
any action taken by the local Ci^ Council. . ^ , 

Now, in my estimation^ that flies in the face of all of our demo- 
cratic principles. If the city council of Houston enacted a law, 
whether you or I agreed with that law or not, it would not be the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to intercede land impose 
its will on the city council of the residents of Houston, Tex. 

Voice: Isn't that what the Ku Klux Klan said about the civU 
rights movement? ' . ' _ . , 

The Chairman. I wish to make a statement and I would appreci- 
ate it very much if you dp not interrupt me again. Now the point 
is that for the Congress of the United States to intercede in the 
busmess of the councU of Houston, Tex., would be in my estunation 
a direct violation of democratic principles. It seems to me that the 
residents of the District of Columbia should have the same right, ds 
any other city council in the United States. 

That is the philosophical view that I take. There may very well 
be decisions that the City Council of Washington, DX;. makes that 1 
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li my H^ i ^v v" i^ ^ ^ ft Amn thnt T mny not, agrpe with, I s h all not and 

will not and do not believe it is the responsibility of the Congress of 
the United States to act as a colonizing ingredient in that process, 
to then say^to the residents of the District of Columbia, "We will 
overturn a judgment of the City Council." The issue of accountabil- 
~ ity lies at the local level , , \ v . 

Now, if you have a problem with any law, duly enacted by the 
residents of the District of Columbia through their representatives 
*in the City Council, then your fight is with the City Council. Now, 
several weeks ago, the residents of the city— the City Council en- - : 
acted what was referred to as a Sexual Reform Act, which was an 
approach to reforming the sexual assault laws, something that the 
American Bar Association had suggested 10 years ago. 

The Moral Majority got involved in that issue, and the Congress - 
of the United^ States overwhelmingly passed a resolution of disap-. 
proved, not because. A, they understood the issue, or,' B, because it - 
was warranted. But because the Moral Majority was involved in 
the issue and too - many of my colleagues were; to (frightened to 
stand up for democratic principles and procedures. 

We should only intervene in the liv^s of people of the District of ' 
Columbia if one of three conditions are met: If they clearly are vich 
lating the Constitution of the United States, if they have exceeded 
. their authority in the organic legislation known as the Home Rule 
Act, or finally, if vvhatever action th^y have taken in some way 
abridges or threatens the Federal interest. ^ 
. In my estimation, ^at particular law and this law, the Natural 
Death Act, which is the name of the legislation, is a law that peo- 
ple's representatives have enacted. Now, I don't think this law in 
* • any way exceeds the authority of the Home Rule Act, nor does it in 
any way obscure or obstruct the Federal interest, or finally, it is 
not unconstitutional on its face. i . 

Not meeting those criteria, you and I should join in making cer- 
tain that democratic processes are adhered to. If the City Council, 
if tiie Congress of the United States, came down on the city council 
of Houston, Tex., all hell would literally break loose. 
.1 am saying the residents of the District of Colunabia have the 
same rights to demand their freedom. For a numbeK of years in 
tliis'jcouhtry, a very important slogan went around -^merica, D.C., 
the Last Colony of the United States." I question whether thait is . 
the last colony, but I certainly believe it is a colony, and has beeri a 
i> colony. I don't think it is the last because we are still colonizing ^ 

human beings. v , , ^ . ' 

; ^ But the. fact of the matter is that I will not and shall not impose 
* >i Myself on the residents of the District of Columbia. If people in 
Washington, D.C., don't like what the City Council does, just_as if 
^^}t ' my constituents don't like what I do, they have a mechanisnf by 
which they can call for accountability. My job is to not be a 8ui>er 
: v {politician, reigning over the elected representatives of the IHt?f9* 
Columbia, the m^ajority of whom, interestingly enough, ^j^^ 

JV ,s Now what makes me a super politician? What gives meva^^M: 
' i handle on morality arid ethics and democratic principle |bi^)those;/^^ 
t^persons duly elected to the City Council? I reject that notion anf >^ 
i^xJUr assertion. My responsibility is not to engage in Ijh?, substan^cj^^ 
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tive aspects. You never surfaced wh en there vyas debate on t hat . 
questidh at the City Council level. If you wanted to get mvulved af 
,ttiat level, that is where your fight:was, it was not my j-esponsibih- 
■tV' tobeacolonizer of the District of Columbia. 

People have a right within the framework of democratic princi- 
ples to react to. policy, once you start down that road of reacting 
because you don't agree, politically, you walk down a very danger- 
ous -road.' So when do we intervene? Suppose the residents of the 
District of Golumbia pass a gun control law and then the National 
Rifle Association says, "We will have a national movement to dis- 
approve the action of the citizens of the District of Columbia. Yow 
and I know that there is only one representative of the D^trict ot 
Columbia, the other 435 people voting/have a cheap shot at it be- 
cause the constituents can't get at it/ the, residents only vote for 
one person who, incidentally, does not have a vote on the floor ot 

the U.S. Congress. ■ mu x • i.u 

That is the absurdity, that is the . contradiction. That is the 
hypocrisy. I yield to my colleague. Mr. Leland, who I would aSk to 
chair these proceedings for a few moments. , ^ . 

Then I would ask the gentleijian if he would yield to Mr. Uray ot 
Philadelphia. I will be right back. , . ^ • 

Mr. Leland [presiding]. I would like to admonish the partici- 
pants in this hearing-both those seated before us and the. audi- - 
ence itself-that the proceedings here jare very much the same^^. 
court proceedings and should be followed according to the law. We 
must call for regular order. And if in fact the gentleman or anyone 
else havrf something- to say, they must check with the clerk ot the 
committee, who will then advise the toerson who has that request 
on how they may go about testifying before this committee. ^ 

I understand the gentleman^s eniotional involvement.^ 1 have 
spoken to the gentleman before. But I would suggest that the gen- ■ 
tleman be apprised that he cannot be heard out of order in these 
proceedings. I now -yield to the gentleman from Philadelphia. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you. Chairman Leland. I have just a few ques- 
tions, I think most of the questions have been asked very adequate- 
ly by the chairman of the committee, Chairman Dellums. Have you 
gentlemen, read thp. urban enterprise zone legislation, both in the 
form presented bjj the administration and in the Kertp-Garcia bill 
which was introduced" in the 96th Congress? . , . 

Dr. Perry. I just read the initial— the Kemp-Garcia version, that 

is all I read • 
Mr. Lelai^d. Which one of the.Kemp-Garcias? 

Dr. Perry. T don't really know, Mr. Leland, which one it was. l 

have seen one version. . ^, ^ t i.^- i i.u i« 

Mr Gray The reason I ask that question is that I think there is 
a lot -of misinformation about the urban enterprise zones as pro- 
posed by the administration and also by Kemp-Garcia. I am one ot 
the sponsors of the Kentp-Garcia legislation. I realize that it is not 
a panacea, nor is it going to change drastically the employment 
problems of inner-city people. . j j i. 

But it is perhaps one small^tool, if carefully crafted and struc- 
tured in a way that it can deal with inner-city problems and there 
have been numerous changes made in the Kemp-Garcia bill, sihce 
its introduction in the 96th Congress. 
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And it is quite different, quite different from the admiru^ra- 
tinn's proposal whi c h c a me d o wn t o C wigreB&^just^as t wcok>^-L c t - 
me point out several major differences. In the administration bill, 
the Reagan proposal for^ urban enterprise zones, they^do away with 
the minimum wage, which Kemp-Garcia does not. 

In the Reagan administration propixsal for urban enterprise 
zones, they call for an elimination or waiver for local governments 
of Federal reflations in the enterprise zone. This raises very seri- 
,ous questions about air pollution and all of the civil rights statutes, 
et cetera.' \ . . 

And then also, the targeted— peaces in Kemp-Garcia, which calls 
for specific goals to be achieved, vis-a-vis the* hiring of youth and 
city residents, has been replaced and eliminated in the administra- 
tion bilL V 

So I would urge yojii gentlemen to take a close look and scruti- 
nize that because there arie profound differences between the two 
pieces of legislation, and thb Kemp^jarcia bill has changed drastic- 
ally since its introduction. 

I will be glad to forwaid to you qppies of both proposals. That 
really brings me to the qU^ion of minimum wage. I am delighted. 
Dr. Perry, that you brought out something that we don't look at in 
this Nation, and that is reallythe three categories of pain when 
you talk about unemployment. * 

Those who are unemployed, who don't have a job, those who 
have a job, but whkt they are making is not enough to live on and 
'then, third, those that don't ^ven get counted, the discouraged 
worker. I come from an older Northeastern city ^where in my con- 
gre^ional district you are talking about over 20 percent adult un- 
employed and over 50 percent youth unemployment, and when you 
break that do^\n into minorities, you are talking about close to 30 
percent black adtilt unemployment, and dose to 80 percent black 
youth unemployment. ^ , 

That is if you include the discouraged worker, not including the 
subemployed worker. That is why I have a yery difficult time un- 
derstanding those who would advocate doing away with the mini- 
mum w^ge. When in tlie city of Philadelphia «a minimum wage still 
keeps' you below poverty— I also think sometimes that the advo- 
cates of getting rid of the minimum wage fail to understand the 
difference in our society today as opposed to the T950',s and the 
1940's, which I think, Dr. BuUard, you pointed out. 

What is the raw material that we have in those inner cities? 

I cannot speak for Houston and I would like some comments 
from all of you on what Lam saying, but in many of our Northeas- 
tern and Midwestern older cities, you are talking about the second 
and third g&neratioh who have been on welfare, , and contrary to 
popular neoconservative ideological thinking, work, from my 
knowledge, is not genetic behavior, but it is learned behavior, 
where yoii grow up in the house and you see an aunt, an uncle, a 
bi^ brother, a big sister, or a father or mother put on a white collar 
or blue collar or no collar, go put, come back at the end of a week 
or 2 weeks with a reward and that is how we learn that, hey, you 
work in order to get resources and you get— you take those re- 
sources and you buy things. 



* tions that don't have that. So when you begin to tisfflfc<^4)W 

ing the minimum wjage, when, in a city like Philadelphiai if ' 

fay the minimum wage, it is not enough for a person to survive in v 
Philadelphia, let alone if that person is a breadwinner and has a 
family. • ^ 

And I would like to just get your comments on the whole ques- 
> tion of the minimum wage. I missed some of your testimony and, it 
seems to me, that those who want to get rid of minimum wage 
have a sort of idyllic view of America. ^ 
Let's return to America that usedHp be and fails to recognize the 
^' r^alities of right now. In Philadelphia, for instance, how many jobs 
are available for subminimum wage? 

In Houston, beside the Burgei^ Kings and McDonald's, how many 
reaJ jobs would be available in the private Sector, with growth po- 
tential, security potential, without minimum wage? ' ^ 
In Philadelphia, there are very few. I don't think Idwering tF^e. 
minimum wage in Philadelphia would make a big impact. MayBfeit 
would make an impact here. 

The other question I haye to ask jnyself, also, is that with lower- 
ing minimum wage, doesn't it do violence to^the reality that we no 
■t longer have many youflg people, 18 to 21, who are living at home 
with families the way it happened 30 or 40 years ago, thiat thw are 
ottt on their own, sometimes married at an early age, have children 
to support, and if we had a youth differehtial, how do we determine 
the cutoff? 

You have someone 18, who is out of high schools married, a child, 
^ making $1.50 an hour or $2 an hour. ^ 

How are they going to survive? They no longer live at home with 
their parents, as perhaps was the practice in the 1940's. 

I would like some reaction on that observation? 

Dr. Perry. Well, most of what I think I have said already— I 
would like to add a couple of other points. 

One of the reasons I have suggested this approach— the particu- 
lar approach in the written testimony that 1 barely touched , on 
today, at the next level has actually nothing to do with being an 
academic, but has a lot to do with living in Austin, Tex. Watching 
a process that has started to work over the last 3 or 4 years there. 

One of the things that they have done, that is being tried there, 
in the downtown areas, is the creation of a downtown revitalization 
task force. It is a group of people from both the banks and small 
business, large business, and the ghetto area. We have people from 
black citizens task force, the bankers and a variety of people iii 
trying to put them together on a task force that literally will at- 
tempt to oesign some thresholds or characteristics of some sort of 
safeguards one would need to pix)tect the downtown. 

One of the ways in which the bankers are starting to work to- 
gether is that if indeed an industry wants to come -into the down- 
town area, and if indeed one of the reasons it is coming to the Sun 
Belt is that subemployment is such a profitable feature here, lo 
protect against subemployment and unemployment in the iarea, the 
concept of a minimum v^age is almost top of the line in Austin. 

Especially in your downtown service jobs, in which case the mini- 
mum wage doesn't even obtain half of the time. I mean people 
< ~ ^, ■" 
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Work for 75 cents an hour and tips. That is basi^^^^^ vvhat is goi^ 
on. * V" ' / . 

, And talk about colonies. Boy, the colonists are doing very weP ^ 
downtpwn revitalization areas. To try to protect E^ainst; further 
colonization, to use Chairman Dellums' term; is what/ thip process 
of safeguarding is trying to do. If you can only provide, tips on 
• soifrt&hinf ^owntow^ in, this new Hyatt Regency, of $125 an hoiir- 
%plas*^ps^If ypii want to come in here and you want to be part of 
an enterprise-zone, ybu want some form of a tax^isheltered program 
in terms of your investments ot you want to pick up on some of the 
section 10 money that is going around. ' ' . ^ 

What we want you to do is supply a health program, the mayor 
is sitting there, hopefully with the bankers^ in return for -^that we 
will get you the tax increment in financing that you want and we 
will supply some ^f our GDGV money in terms of a program on in- 
frastructure investment. . 
, Then the body will say, that sort of use, that land and that sort 
■ of guarantee, gives us the first health packages in the program, the 
ecoiiomic development association will do the subcontracting. 

What in (essence will happen over a; period of time, and Lord 
knows we liave had more failures tj;ian success in trying ^ihis, is 
from the beginning, the gitizens are lip^front involved in pariieipat- 
ing in the process. ' * V - 

The bankers don't like it, but it is starting to happen: It is going 
to take a long time 'fo'Svork oiit this sort of process. • 

But that, I think, \» one way of getting a minimum wage, or if 
someone gets in and a job is not protected by the minimunf wage 
laws, that w? ^re trying to get some other sort of concessions or 

benefits on li ' . v * 

I think it IS going to take time, Mr. Gray, starting with the pro- 
gram you are putting together, but over time, it is goiri'g; to take 
the i^ecution of a Fedei;al mandate, that this sort of thing rjs what 
^ the Federal Government vwqi^^^ see going on in all citjies in 
^y^merica ^ * 

^ V You don't have to sit and talk about program, particularly, pro- 
f grams, but one should get the Government to talk about the 
thresholds or guarantees of t)ie guidelines that any program de- 
signed at the Federal and local level would have to meet. 

There are cfertcJh levels of urban deceilicy lAiat could be met. The 
minimum wage isrJne of them. I guess that is in addition to what I 
said before # 

I would love to see the committee working in that direction. 
There are local models to start with around the country, like 
Austin. 

The Chairman. The gentleman has the time? 
Mr. Gray. I return the time to the Chair. 

The Chairman. The Chair has a couple of additional questions. I 
have a couple of questions, Dr, BuUard, of you; a couple prepared 
questions, as we looked over your testimony submitted: 

Does the fact that Houston has no zoning mten that there is no 
board or commission for citizens txTcomplain to when projects that 
adversely affect a neighborhood are proposed? • r I • 

Dr. Bullard. Houston has a planning commission. Usually in 
most cities you have planning and zoning. Th^y have a planning 



commission t6p. heavy witli d e vrfop c ro. Citiz c po e U i i co mplw^ 
the city; however, the fact that Houstoh is basically a deVeldpe): s 
town and tlie i:esidenjtp in many neighborhoods have very little] in- 
fluence in tferrps of tlfese factors which may be placed in a neigh- 
borhood, or whiqli may be environmentally unsafe, et cetera. 

A typical ekample that I gave was the Jiacement of landfills and 
dumps, soUd/waste sites in. black neighborhoods. 

The CtUiRMkT^V l 'Would lik^^^^^^ behalf of myself 

and meitibeiis of thie committee and 'inembers of the staff for your 
coritributibn to thes^ proceedings:- .Yp\» have been very thought pro- 
voking; extremely stimulating,>arid'«r gredBy appreciate it. There; 
;may be a few question^ that will occur td^ go over the* 

transcript again. ^ / . v - * ' ' 

I would appreciate it very much if we could feel . fpee.to.^^ 
to you a few questions, if any should arisevthat w^^^ to 
submit written answers to. - 

Dr. Perry. Surely. 

Dr. BuioJ&id. Sure. ' , 7 

The CHAiRMAjf, I,thankyou^ery much for your contribution. ^ 
The Chair will now.call the toUbwi^g three witnesses, who will tes- 
tify as a panel: Warner Hanson, executive director, Urban.; 

League; Gene Locke, the^ former director of .HOPE Development; 

and finally/Mr. Ernest McMilleii, representatrve of Black United 

Front. If all three of yon would come forward. ' ' 
We' would like to take' a 5-minute break in drd^ to give the rp-^ 

porter an opportunity to take a breather. . 
[Recess.] ' r ^ ^ ' 

The Chairman. The committee will Reconvene. We will be^n 

with Dr. Henson's testimony followed by Mr. Locke, followed by 

Mr. McMillen. -» > « - ^ 

STATEMENTS OF WAlRNER HENSON, PH. D., EXECUTIVE DiREC- 
TOR, URBAN LEAGUED GENE LOCKE, FORMER DIRECTOR OF 
HOPE DEVELOPMENT;' AND ERNESt jklcMILLEN, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, piJ^CK \JNITED FRONT ; ^^^^^^^ 

; * ■ STATEMENT OF W^ER HENSON, PH D- * * 

: Dr. Hi^NSON. To the chairman, Mt. Ronald' Del^^ I say 

thank you for bringing the House Committee jon tjie: District of Co- 
lumbia-^for coming to Houston, Tex., to, conduct thi^ hearings. 
Your timing is significant given that sd many, of our citizens 
have almost lost hope and faith in the Congress, • ' ?• 
Houston, the fourth largest city in the Nation, is growing faster 
/ than the infrastructure needed to support this fantastic growth. 
V Houston has been cited afi% boom towii and promoted by the cham- 
''\sber of commerce nationwide as a city with the lowest ujiemplpjF 

ment rate in the Nation. , * v ^ 

i We see today, and everyday^ that this fantastic growth is bnng- 
ing and creating the same lirban problems faced today by the 
larger Midwestern Md B^rttej^ centers of America. Unfortu- 
nately, this boom "oti prosj^rily in Houston, with the population 
growth rate of 800 to 1,000 new people per week, and the focme^t^ 
population by 1984 of 2 million to 3 million people, is noj^^NSt^tistic 
. " thai is impressivie to its black citizens. 

■ •' ' ■ ■ ■■ •■ 

• ■ . ■ . ■. . ,f^' 
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The cHUHBe trairiing;prograra^ 

tion l^asl^HDRendous negative impact on Houston's blaclj^ citi- ; 
z^ns: Th^fllKIproyfeient problems blacks is further compounded 
, . -^ly ;t^^^ illegal aliehs that are living in Hpustori and 

. V - thi sizable population oi othe rjipreig ners from India and oA^a. 
^ . This new group of niinoritijMjJfc^placing a va^ 

resource— its black citizetis. Bl^^Rmericahs that have fought so 
gallantly in every war to niake nPston, and Ameri<*i, a safe place 
; : to live now find it difficult to enjoy the fruits of a growing econo- 
1 my. It has been contended by some that these illegal aliens and for- ^ 
.eigners take only those jobs that no One else wanted.; 

A Rice University professor has made a' survey of jobs in the con- 
. : struction industry o and it revealed th^t these jebs pay fom $4 to 
• • *$$,45 per hour. I know many black unemployed citizens who would , 

V certainly accept jobs paying at that rate. 

. ; - The New Federalism has destroyed" programs that helped blacks - 
• , ^ climb opt of poverty. For example, in Houston, CETA— the Com- ' ■ 
prehensive Employment Training Act— was sever^y cut. It {Jnxo^t 
. abolished all public service jobs that "were employing blacks. The*. 
Houston Urban League had a CETA contract. Our research showed 

V tfiat less than 25 percent of those that were let go found employ- 
ment. * 

The HdUston private* sector has npt offered employment to fill 
the unemployment gap for these black citizens. The Texas Employ- 
ment Commission, which is planning on closing 70 of its 117 offices 
statewide, has already closed two offices in Metropolitan Houston. 
So the helpless remain hopeless under these, kinds o;f iiationai poli- 
cies/, \ ' ,c : "'. ■ ' : '* ■ 

Unemployment and poverty are on the increase in Houston, and 
the (Current administiration's New Federalism is nothing more than 
a prescription for further inflicting ni^ery on the blacjcs in Hous- 
ton.' It is a fact that national problems require national solutibns. 
This new attitude^^ the New Federalidnri, only makes the 1980's 
iftore potentially disastrous and dangerous. 

The National Ui-ban League's, annual **State of Black America" 
report is one that cleanly def)icts the conditionSodf blacks in Amer- 
ica. *Tbe Economic Patterns in Black America," by Prof. Bernard 
Anderson, director of the Social Services Division oOhe Rockefeller 
Foundation, points out that the black Igaitis in manufacturing jobs 
are endangered by the slump in the auto and steel ihdustries. Also, 
' that the struggling black middle-class^ too, is in trouble. 
; . . The rapid gains in black professional employment has been con-' 
centrated in lower level, technical and services jobs. Qpvemment 
jobs liave been a source of .eipployment for black college" graduates. 
But the irtipact -of Reaganomics, shrinking Government budgets 
and State and local government job layoffs mean increased vulner- 
ability for blackvGpvernment employees. 

Job cuts on the Federal level are concentrated in the areas of . 
health, education, human services, and these are the sectors where 
most of our .black citizens are employed. So the traditional areas of 
stable, secure, and decent paying jobs for blacks are becoming. 
. areas of instability, 'insecurity, and hmited employment opportunii- 
lies for blacks.' • 
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^ eveiy Fedei^ doJlar invested in 

on-the-job training programs.i«;ui3i sodely fe^^ econo- 

liloB to ^^adn ti^k you fOT ^ 
make these brief WDMnente. * 
T^eGnADiMAN. Thiankyou, Eh:- - 
* [The prepared stateraeiit o^fDr.^W follovra:] 

' Statement of Warner HigwONV Executive Directpr of the Houston Area Urban 

. ■■ ' . ■ fC^-*.- . .League- •■. . 

Mr. CKainnan, May I say thank you |o ttfe/Gopgressional-Blad^^ 
coming to Houston. Tex. Your tiriupg is significant gtVen tha^ so many of our mmor- 
ity citizens have Anost lost all hope and faith in the. Congress. Houston, the fourth 
. largest city in the Nation that is growing faster than the infrastructure needed to 
St support its fantastic growth. . ' . r \ \ V \m- ' r ^3. 

Houston has been cited as a boom town and promoted by the Chamber of CSom- ..^ 
merce nation-wide as a city with 't>e lowest unemployment rate in the Nation. 

We see today and everyday 6»t thift/ahtastic growth is bringing 
same urban problems faced today- b3|the larger MidrWestem ai^d Eastern urban 
centersoof America. " ' J: " X ■ , * 

Unfortunately, this boom of prosperity of Hoq^pton with a population growth rate ^ 
of 800 to 1,000 new people per week dnia<>prqje<rted:p6pulation by 1984 of 2 to 3 mil- ■ 
lion people is not a statistic that is imift^iw to itswaek^dtizens. " ^ 
The cut back in job training .programs liy the current admmistration has had a ... 
. Vtremenlous negative impact on the Houston'l^ack dtiz^ns. y-T , , . ^. 

' The unemployment problems^of blacks is further compoundetf by the large infliwt v 
of illegal aliens that are living in Houston and sizeable population of other foreign- 
ere from India and Asia. This new grojip of minprities.ai^ treplacmg a valijable 
• American resource. \\M blackijcitizens. Some black AmericafiS: Omt have fought m 
every war so fekll'dntly to malke'Houstoq arid America a safe: and better place to live. « 

It has been "feon tended by sbmc tHatihese- illegal aliens and foreigners took only 
those jobs that n^one eIse^Wlted^:A Rice Univereity professor made a survey of 
jobs in the construction industry ahd it revealed that these jobs paid from to ^ 
$9.45 per hour. I knojvv many black unemployed citizens who wbuld certainly accept 
jobs paying at this rate. • ' , , ^ r 

The New'Federalism has destroyed programs that helped blacks clixnb Dut of pov- 
erty. For example; in Houston C.E.T.A.. (the CompreJ^ensive. Employment Training ; 
Act).was severefy cut— it abolished all public service jobs that were emplpying 
blacks The Bousion Urban Leaguejhad a CE.T^.. contact and our research 
showed that 1^ than 25 percent .of thtrfl let go found qew employment The Hqus--;.; 
tonjapivate sector has not- offered employment to fill theTtlnempldyment gap^ J . 

Tfe^exas Employment Cominission (TEC) which is planning on dosmg 70 oT its 
117. offices State-wide has already dosed two office^ in metropolitan Houston. So the. ^ 
.belters remain hopeless under thirf^kind of ^idnad.^^ - C , 

Unemployment and poverty are on the ine^^ase-jin. Houston and the current ^d- 
f ministratiori^ew Federalism is a nothing mofe'than a prescription for flictmg ftir-' 
Iher miser^ minorities and the poor. (It is 'a fact that national: problems reqiure. 
, -national solutions). This new: attitude pnjv makes the 1980s piore potenti^lydtt- 
astrous. The National Urbanjfeague's AlffiSlial Stat6 Of Black America ReporT is one 
that deftjrty depicts the condSjins of blacks in America. The eoOfTOmrc patterns in 
:4 '%Iadc A J^cg by Professor Bernard Anderson. Director of the Social Services Dm- 
3 sibn of th^ fockefeller Foundation points out that blacky gains ih manufacturing 
joiirare endiraered by the slump in the auto, and steel industnes.^Aly) that the 
struggling biaS middle class to is in trouble. The rapidt^gains in blagi professional- 
employment have been concentrated in lower-level technical and professional serv- 
ice jobs. Government jobs, have been a source of employment for black opUffeegradu- 

' ^ ^^ut the impact o? Reaganomics shrinkipg Government budgets, and State and 
W local govemihent^bs layoff means increased vubierability for black Government 
Employees. Job cuts on the ^eral level are concentrated in hedlth education and 



human service section mostffljelyjfjemploy blacks. ^ ui 
' So the traditional areas SrstaSP secure and decejnt paying jobs f or^blacks are 
becoming ^reas of instability, insSKrity, and limited employment opportunities for 
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Professor Anderson points out,'every Federal dolla/ihvesied in onrtife-job-training 
programs jretums $2^8 to tha society and tjie economy.- . . _^ , 
Mf. Chainnant thank you again for allowing me to make^these commerits. * 



■■ [ STATEMENT OF 6ENE liOCKE T ^ 

Mr. Ixx:fcE/ My name ig txtene Lock?. If am a lo(^ attx)m(By and 
former director of HOPE Development, a nonprofit .CQmmumty > 
based organization her^ in Houston. I have lived in IJoJiston. all^P 
my adult life and heen involved in iiyil rights issues,v^ban cpn- 
cems, and dommuni;^ improvements projepj^ -1^^^ P^^^ 16ng;pr than .1! 
I carejto remembeh> . ^ ' \ ' -V^'/- ' . ^ • 

>Mve seen this town change"Brasticalljr, from,a(h oversized couyn- 
try town td a metropolitan ^nter in the truest sense;«f the wprd. 
More -importantly to me, I have been-iim)lvedj^ei:so nal)y i n g^lot pf 
the improvements, the. projects jpfptests,^ to^ ijaakg siiffe. thftt 
Houston's urbanization process, fff^t^d sit Houst»^i^ 
.It has not. # ' ■ .^^ . ./t^'^ '-.^i . \^ ..^ 

As a private c|ti%i and adijiirdstratbr of^a tjommmuty based pror r 
gram, I have seen both the iiiipact a|id the'lack of iffi^^ct^f JFeder- 
al programs and' Federal spepding in ugban Hpusto4^>There^^ 
my tejjtimony this morning; though brief, wiU cehtei o^^^^ 
al snending and Federal support i6 sO» criticfidMurban H0tistDn^ , ; 

J think our starting point has to tje that as^State n6w,, Teitas is 
na longer a tfowbdy State? EigHt^f. percent of all Texanrnflw live in 
metropolitan arfeas, of whiqh Houston is the largest:.%epty per- 
cent of all black Texans live ii>rHarris C(5Lirity, 'v«uch'M^^^^ 
of Houston. Given thg^t kind of scenkiio,:)^ I look at HouBton I Bee 
two cities in one: a urban Houstonf 'ahd ^ subarBto-Ho^mon. « , 

Both of these citieiS share the same metropolitan boUrtdanes. The 
suburban, city, the su\?urban Houstm is .€h«acteiiz«d '^d symbol- 
ized by Houston's wealth and prSper^y, by th^ beautiful new 
shopping centers and malls, and subdivSionS; an^ a^nd of sense 
of physical beauty that tends to attract people from all acrp^ the 
world. It is the citizens Of suburbaij Houstop ^Ijat are by and large 
the true beneficiaries of Houston's boom. They have the jobs that 
economically d^n the doors to a bright^future.^ 

Then there is' the other Houston, the urban Houston, To many ot 
us, it is like a hidden.city, camouflaged by freeways and high:rises. 
The citizens of url)an Houston are the poor, the working poor, the 
lower middle class. They are the hardest hit by urban problems. 
They are black and white and brown and yellow. They are old and 
they are young! And it is for these? citizens of urban Houston that 
the continuation- and the increase in Federal spending is extremely 

^^One of the things that I tWnk;that I would like to w to-this^ 
committed, in examining American life ovep;he past 25 years, our 
expectations of city government has changed dr^tically as we have 
become, a more urbanized country. We now expect city government 
at the local level to do more for us than was the general expecta- 
tion. Given the shl^inking art* nonmoving tax base at the loqal 
level,^ in the absence of Federal funding, ij is impossible for tM 
local municipalities to in fact meet the expectation^ of prople who 
reside 'overwhelmingly in these, urban areas. And having listened 



to some of the testimony, one of the things that you should be 

* aware of is that Texas, although it has a rich history in many re- ' 
specte, doe# notJhave a rich history when it comes to State fundmg 
of 'uriban-related problems. V ^.-^ 

In 'fact, quite the opposite iH .true. What has become an albatross 
around so^m^ of our tiecks is the so-called Texas attitude of let s 
go it alone. Wf are individuals, we can make it. Because of a cen- 
tury of domination by rural elements. State government in Texas 
never has been a source of significant support for people concerned 
I jabout urban problems. \, ; , ^ „ r 

This is a tragic irony in the face of President Reagan s talks ot 
New Federalismi 'Hius, the solutions to urban problems in Houston 
■ will only come as a result of federal participation and involvement 
with local municipal leaders. To. say it differently, it is my feeling 
' that you, as representatives of the Federal Government, have an 
r^— pbHi^tion-at the Fede ral l e v e l to in sure-jatOeast^a^ inim u m . leyeL- 
' \ of quality of life for edl Americans, including those that reside in 
» urban Houston. #/ . ' . , u 

Federal programs. Federal social programs m particular, though 
' oiFten maligned, have been essential to the survival and progr^ of 

* many urban Houstonians. My concerns and fears center around 
one problem and one *question: Without these Federal social >pro: 
grams, what kind of city would this berfor us to live in?^: 

I would readily agree with the critidSof some of thfe social spend- 
ing who cite mismanagement as a fTpblem with Federal programs. 
But no one has come forth and demoristtrated a higher level of mis- 
ma^nagement with social programs than presently exists with mili-, 
tary spending, or the space prograhj, or^ther areas of Federal in- 
A volvement. In truth, there has been,some level of mismanagement 
^n* abuse of social programs, but fbr every instance of abuse there 
are four or five success stories ihat are never lold. Thefb are exam- 
ples where people's lives haVfe been qualitatively changed a^ a 
result .of Federal Jntervention. o ' 

Mr. Chairnian, I think it is important for us to at least look at 
• social welfare spending in*a different lightE;-^ Before Johnson, Presi- 
dent Johnson's war on poverty, gqing.back 'now through the 1950s, 
the percentage of people who were poor in this country was alniost 
30 percent. TSie people who are,, percentagewise, poor now. Who live 
above or below the established Government poVerty line, is some- 
where around 15 to 17 percent. ' 

If these Government figures can be taken as true and accurate, it 
nteans in fact a reduction in the number of people who have beeti 
living— who arfe' living in poverty as a result of Federal interven- 
tion from social progr&s. Mpte importantjy, I think, is not to 
quibble about whether t)r not we have more people in poverty now 
than in 1950, but to realize that Federal pr|>grams, sociaKprogr^ms, 
■ have promoted two essentials for all Americans: hope and the op- 
^ portunify for equality of opportunity for minorities. • 

Indeed, many social welfare programs have failed, but they failed 
for some very logical reasons that we can see in hindsight: 
No. 1. Management. . . ' j j 

.^o: 2. That at the time these prbgramsi^ere. instituted we did 
^:^?!l?^iiot anticipate a predict the population boom that would accam- 
panythem. ^y' ^ 

; ^ 'I ■ ' \ . * ' 
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' No. 3. We did not anticipate and predict the rate of urbanization 
that would pldce further demands. . . r - * 

No 4 We did not want to talk about the^monopohzatipn of inter- 
national finance capital and what that has meant in the scheme of 
the class structure of America. And, in fact, we have wanted to 
turn our back to the. depth by which American society is nddled 
with the class structrfe. We wanted to think that simply by throw- 
ing some Federal fifods toward people who had been historically 
p(K)r and disadvantaged, we could change a century of oppression 
and neglect and frustration. Such cannot be done. • _ 

Mr. Chairman, the complex nature of urban life requires that we 
continue and^ot reduce Federal involvement at the local leyel. In 
closing, I think it is the respbrfsibility of the Federal Government 
to insure a certain standard of life for all Houstonians, or Texans, 
and Americans. - . ^ j *u 

I f ear the day that that responsibility is turned over to the lead- 
ership of the State of Texas or the leaaership oi the ciiy ot Hous- 

ton. ' V 

The Chairman. I would like to thatnk you for your opening re- 

^[^e prep^lred statement of Gene Lofcke follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Gene L. Locke 

Mr. Chairman and Committee Members: My name is Gene L. Locke. I am a loq^ 
attorney and former director of HOTO Development (a non-profit com mumty-based 
organization). I hjeive lived in Houstort»all of my adult life. I have been involved with 
civil rights i^ues, ui»ban concerns, and community improvement projects for much 
longer than T care'to recall (16 years). . J ' * 'fr « 

I have seen Hosuton change dramatically from an oVersized country town tea 
metropolitan center in the truest sense of the term. More >mpQ^ntly I have been 
personally involved in many of the projects, protests^nd movements that sought to 
insure that Houston's urbanization process affected all Houstonians equitably. As a 
private citizen, civil rights activist, and a<Jministrator of community-based pro- 
grams, I haye seen the impact and the lack o^f ifljjpact of Federal spending in ur^n 

^My^stimony, therefore, today centers on why increased Federal spendings and 
support is so critical to thiB "urban Houston". . tt * rpu ^ 

The term "urban Houston" is used to delineate it from "suburban Houston. There 
are in fact two cities within one mynicipal boundary. , , . . . 

One is "suburban" Houston; it symbolizes Houston s wealth and prosperity. It is 
characterized by beautiful new shopping malls, new subdivisions for residential 
growth, and a^sense of physical beauty. The citi^ns suburban Houston, by and 
.large, are the true beneficiaries of Houston's boom. They have the ^^jobs that eco- 
nomically open the doors to a bright future. n a u\. 

The otLr city is "urban Houston". To some, it is a hidden city camouflaged by 
freeways and high rises. The citizens of "urban Houston are '^e poor, workmg 
poor, and lower middle class. They are the hardest hit by urban problems. They are 
black, white, yellow, and brown. They are the elderly and the ^ery young. For th^ 
citizens of "urban Houston", the continuation and the increase in federal spending 
in Houston is extremely important. ... , , r rr 

As I am sure you have found from tho^e who testified before me, Texas does not 
have a rich history of state funding of urban-related problems. Quite the contraiy is 
true. Because of a century of domination by rural elements, state government in 
Texas has never been a source of significant support for those concerned with urban 
problems. That is a tragic irony of President^)leagan s notions of new fedei^l^m. , 
Thu^ the solutions to the urban problems in Houston will only come as a result ot . 
federal participation and involvement with local municipal leaders. 

To say it differerently, it is the obligation of the federal government to msure a 
minimum level of "quality of Life" for all Americans. . • . 

fS S programs, though often maligned, have been essential to the surviv- 
al and progress of so many "urban Houstonians* . My concerns and fears center 
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around one question: Without these Federal social programs, what kind of city 
would this be to live in? . ' . li -i-u 

; I would really agree with the critics who ate miamanagenaent as a problem with 
some Federal programs. But, no one hiu come forth and demonstrated a higher rate 
of mismanagement in social programs than in the military or the space programs. 
Tn truth, for every example of mismanagement or abuse of social programs, there 
are four,or five examples of success stories; exaniples. of situations where peo^ s 
lives have been qualitatively moved to make equality of opportunity a meaningful . 

^ Mtoreover, the complex nature of urban life now requires us to continue, not 
reduce federal involvement Today, Eighty (80%) .percent of Texas population is 
urban. Over twenW^(20%) percent of the black population of this state resides here 
in Harris County. These black urbanites, along wMi their Mexican-American neigh- 
bors, have been historic victims of racial and eUimc discrimination. Texas has never 
practiced a policy of true eqiiality for these dtians. ,j ., 

Therefore, many blacks and browns'in the iftner aty (because of histoncal denial 
of opportunity) poqe special problems and demands. Federal programs, JikeCJETA 
and Commiwity Development, have made a difference in this city. Their contmu- 
; ation is ess&itial if we arf to deal with our social problems in a constructive 
L_inanner.„ • ' , . ^ - .j 

In closing, I would like to offer the followmg recommendations for your considera- 
tion: * ' 

1. That funding for CETA and Community Development (or similar type pro- 
grams) be expanded in Houston, not reduced This is critical in light of the under- 
employment problems that so many brqwn and black Houstonians face. 

2. that funding for public housing and public health programs be greatly expand- 
ed to meet very critical needs in these ^^jeas in Houston. ' , , • j ^ 

3. That aid to small colleges and public universities be expanded to provide the 
opportunity for education^in an effort to bridge, the gap of inopportunity. 

4. That mnding for mass transit be increased and special county-wide programs be 
developed to deter "the massivg auto-congestion problems that currently plag;ue 
Houston's freeways. ^ . . , , «_ ^ i. j 

5. That community-based alcohol, drug, and mental health centers be established 
thru joint city-state-federaUunding. These problems produce a sundry of indirectly 
and related social tensions and ills. oot j- 

6. That direct "survival" programs be continued (food stamps, AFDC, bbl. medic- 
aid). These are life/death programs for so many Houstonians. 

The decisions made by our colleagues in Washington over the next several months 
wilfeimpact directly on what Houston will look like in the years to come. An urban 
centfer of hope of an urban center of frustration and crisis: The choice is clear. 

The Chairman. I now turn to Mr. McMillan: 

STATEMENT OF ERNEST McMillan 

Mr. McMillan. Good afternoon, Congressman Dellums and other 
distinguished guests *and fellow Houstonians. If you don't mind, I 
would like to get directly to the point, , ,i 

Hopefully, during your stay in Houston you will be able to con- 
firm and verify for yourself most of the things presented within my 
statement. Although Houston has its own peculiarities and unique- 
ness, the quality of black life here is basically the same as in every 
other large American city. Despite all of the fast talk about Hous- 
ton being the hub of the thriving Sun Belt, black Houstonians find 
themselves being in the hole of the donut; that is, being in a de- 
pressed area completely surrounded by a broad, circular well. 

The inner city isrkin a state of rapid deterioration while the outly- 
ing areas are on the lijpswing. Houston's inner city has some of the 
worst housing conditions in the country. The existence of substand- 
ard housing throughout the inner city, which is at the same time 
the source of some of the city's most valued land, leads one to sus- 
pect that there is a deliberate stranglehold on the ghettoes and 
• barrioa»of Houston. 



Houston may remain a boom to the developer and investor but to 
the average resident of the inner city it is a real bust. Hand in 
hand with dilapidated housing goes every other feature of de- 
pressed life, poverty, unemployment, underemployment, wide^ 
spread drug use, other crimes, and police brutality. 

Ideals about a better quality of life and^a bright future for chil-* 
dreu, bom and unborn, is often superseded by the day-to-day fight 
for survival. School dropout rates increase, prostitutes line the ^ 
streets and begin to work in shifts, while an honest day's pay 
cannot be stretched any more to obtain the necessities of life. 

Houston's inner-city residents find themselves fighting for 
crumbs fi-om the big table. It is like being in a crowded theater 
with only one exit and a fire alarm sounds. The commercially in- 
spired and highly orchestrated vision of Houston as a city of pros- 
perity draw thousands of people here each month with hope for a 
n rw ritn rt i n li ffi Th i s b"^^ pnpnlntm n wftrvfts to^ntensifv prob - 
lems which already exist here. * v 

In fact, Houston is only ia few years away from being another St. 
Louis, Cleveland, or Newark. My hope is that the new immigrants 
will soon s^e that they have not entered a lost paradise but a fool s 
paradise. Hopefully, they will realize that running is not the solu- 
tion, but taking im^he stniggle^t^ _ 

I would lik^ to focus on One specific area of concern confrontmg 
black Housfcnians especially, and then issue a call to the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus to act toward implementing some firm steps 
toward the'ending of the misery and suffering that our people face. 

The Houston Police Department a shameful and cold-blooded 
record of terror and unwarranted acts of violence on the black com- 
munity. The rate of fatal -shootings' per 1,000 police officers last 
year alone was in fact twice as high as New, York City, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia. Since 1970, over 300 deaths by the Houston 
Police Department have been inflicted. Less than six of those 
deaChs were preceded by any kind of warning by the police, despite 
the fact that over two dozen were nonconfronting incidents. 

I invite you to just look at a few of these incidents, arid you will 
get a glaring picture of the nature of police business in Houston. 
The attack of 500 police on a Texas Southern University campus m 
1967, the police sniper murdei>f activist Carl Hampton, which I 
believe was in 1971; the Jose Campos Torres arrest in 1974; Fred 
Paez in 1980; and Eddie Lee Johnson in this past year, m 1981. 
These examples demonstrate the Nazi-like proportions in which the 
police department relates to any community. - 

The demand for an independent citizens' investigative body, one 
,with power to subpena a witness and discover evidence while pre- 
viewing and reviewing police policies and practices, have fallen on 
deaf ears time and time again. Usually after a senseless killing or 
beating by the Houston Police Department, the community calls 
for the institution of such a body only to have it callously rejected. 

In fact, there were a group of citizens this past Wednesday that 
attended a city council meeting calling for such an investigative 
bol^y. They were told by the city counsel that their hands ^ere 
completely tied, they had no authority, no power to do such a 
thing. 
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Federal civil rights statutes Have a poor record of application 
and enforcement here in Houston. Usually notiiing. happens to 
brutal cops even when they are found to have a history of multiple 
abuses. With the "call for the soncalled New Federalism it appears 
even a smcdler impact can be anticipated. ^ ; 

The Congressional Black Caucus represents theliighest black of- ^ 
ficials in the country. Your ofBce is a product of many, many sacri- 
fices, counfless numbers of lives ^larmed and lost, because we chose 
to resist and fight for a completely restructured society. The times 
we are presently experiencing are perhaps the most crucial, the 
most decisive in our history. They <»11 On us to make new efforts 
and new commitments, I trust our Congressional Black Calicus will 
set a shining example to all elected officials, to our youth especial- 
ly, and to afi those downtrodden people around the world that we 
are about the business of a joint cooroin ated actiy i ^ the liber- 
a t i o n m o v e ment. We are one witl rtftrThgcl World movement. 

Political careers, egotism, are enemy control values that have no 
place on the'collective agenda for black people in the 1980's. People 
are asking, where are our leaders? We seeVou at election times, 
media events, and fundraising affairs. We need to see the power of 
your office manifested in our everyday lives. Use our fruits of 
struggle as using stepping stones to history. We need to dare to 
struggle and dare to win. " 

[The prepared statement of Ernest McMillan follows:] 

Prepared Statement OF Ernest McMillan 

Good afternoon Congressman Dellums, other distinguished guesta^ and fellow 
Houstonians., If you don't mind I'd like to get direcUy to the point. Hopefully, 
during your stay in Houston, you will be able to confirm and verify for yourselves 
- most of the things presented within my statement. Although Houston has its own 
' beculiarities and uniqueness, the fundament^ state of the quality cf black life here 
basically the same as every other large.^Anierican city with significant members 
".of black -people - ■ 

^ Desdite an. the, fast talk ^ut Hou^n being the hub of the thriving Sun Belt, 




the upswing" Houston's inner city nas some of the worst housing conditions in the 
country. The existence of blUfhted, substandard housing throughout the inner ci^, 
which is, at the same time the source of some of the city's most valued land, leadj , 
one to suspect that there is a deliberate stranglehold on the ghettos and bamos^^ 
Houston. Houston may remain a boom to the developer and the investor, but to thei;: 
average resident of the inner city, it is a real bust. 

Hand and hand with dilapidated housing goes every other feature of oppre^ 
life— poverty, unemployment, underemployment, widespread drug aburo and other 
crimes, police brutality, schools as warehouses, despair, and ill health. Ideas about a 
better quality of life and a bright future for children bom and unborn is superseded 
by the day to day fight for survival. School dropK)ut rates steadily increase, prosti- 
tutes line the streets and work in shifts, while an honest day's pay simply can't be 
stretched any more to obtain all tbt necessities of life. ,1. 
\ Houston's inner<ity residents specially Afro-Amencaiis, Mexicanos and other 
foreign bom nationals find themselves fighting for crumbs from the Big Table. It is^ 
like being in a crowded theater with only one exit, and a fire alarm sounds. 

The commercially inspired and highly orchestrated image of Houston as a city of 
prosperity draws thousands of people here each month with hope for a new st^ m 
fife. This burst in population serves to intensify problems -which already exist here. 
In fact, Houston is only a few years away from being another St. Louis, Cleveland, 
or Newark. My hope is that the ne^ immigrants wfll soon see that they have not 
entered a lost paradise, but a fool's paradise.' Hopefully, they will realize that run- 
ning is not the solution; but taking up the struggle to make life better is. 
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. , v. I'^oiia iite^^ one specific area of concern confronting Black Houston- 

?V'^V.«hi*^e«^^ issue a call to the Black Congressional Caucus to aJft 

■U :!S^^S^^^^^ f'^'^ <^P^ t««^ ^'"^^ misery and suffering our 

••^''•V;'' ••\':>i^iHpU^^ has a shameful and cpld-Wooded re<»rf of tenpr 

on the Black community. The rate of fatal shoot. 

• r S^-^rT»iSioe^ricer8 last year alone was in fact twice as highas New York 
; t'-^^SSpiSlphia. ^ince. 1970. over 300_d«ath8 by the HPD have be^- 

: ' ■ ■• toffii4ed ^^ those deaths were preceded by any kmd of warning de- 

siife£hfe;fact tHflt fli^r two dozen w . i ^ 

' ■ ■ -rMl-yoiU l^jiatiook at a few of these incidents and you'll get a glanng Picture 
UhWSSm p^ business in Houston. ChMk out the Camp Logan ?ebeU>on m 
\"':C^9Wm^^)tm^ poUce on the Texas Southern Umversity campus jn 1?67: tiie 
S Carl Hampton in 1971; Jose Campos Torres m 1974; 

' - f Eddie Lee Johnson, in 1981. These examples alone demon- 

''::i^''^^Jm ^mm proportions in which HPD relates to any community which 

• i -v independent citizen's mvestigative body— one wittrtheTwwei- 

toSn^^iesses and discover evidence, while previewing and reviewing police. 
■ ^^/ T -Siw^aod- iiracfice^^ fallen on deaf ears time and time Usually after a 
'^^rr^SS^mior killing by the HPD. the community calls for the institutionof, 

' V;fh^re^ H<«iWn. Usually nothing happens to brutal cops even when they are found 
't -'-^V^^ With the call for tKe so<alled New J-ederalism. ; 

' vlv;.' ' >^ Caucus represents the highest black elect^ officials m 

v^ i ' Viii;. cb^^tt^^ is the product of many, many s^frifices (counties nu^^^ ^ 

■: :M^&: Ai^ and lost) because we chose to resist ^n^ fight for a completely r^ 

■ rtractoi^-to^ The times we are presently experiencing are perhaps the most 
'■' ftScial^tK^ W dM^^^^^ in our histo^. The/call on us to make new efforte. new 

> ' -I^Wi^^^ our Black Congreiional Caucus wUl set a shmning example to 

■^!/^:;:::^SdMs, to our yputh..pd to all those ^own^ ty'^^^-P^'Pl^^^^ 

• ' • ; Wbrld' thit we are- about , the business of joint coordinated activity with the Uber- 

V ; a^SSveirilnrWeare on the one with the Third World »<>'ement. Pol. ica^^ c^ 
; v V ; :• S'feaments. individual financial gains, and egot«m XTn-f 
• . < .1' -thafc hswe^ place on the collective agenda for Black People in the 80 s. 
.;*/.: •.. Eg. "Where ar^ our leaders?" We see you at election^times. medw 

• . ^'r < feSSid^undrai^ne affairs. tSit we'need to see tlie,ppwer of^our office manifi^- 
'ted^fc^rweorday livis: Use.iur fruits of struggle as^ppmg stones to victory. We 
' ' .^ V&eed to."i3areto & ' - ^ . 

'r'^'i'- V CSeCrfAiRMAN. Thank ySi;^i4ry mucli for yourijpfening rem&rks^ 
m - your latter:^comment^#omp|s tfae thought. I am maJung 

/£ • ■ ■ a ste^^ P^ple, that #f|)erce0(e it you are a)rrect. I thmk 

'r;m'm:is tU b^rtS^lihe; TbeS^ 3 yearaiof this admu^tratipp 
;: ' --::;i^oUld wreak- hav^; p|"tKi8 C0\i^^ ^ ^2 

• V;v: ■ ■■.^^^ but tllere;™ihg,{tHi^;h^ th? time,^e are doing 
■r : : it because we are iip^^^ f ^Wf«i 
•^^^ • ; I am saying tto. p^^^l^t th«^ o% ha^^ elected 

V.' ^representatives w^i) 
- challenge the m^arit^ijf:(me;f#*^y^g fajj l~^tf P^^*^^?! 

^ -Vpolid^^^ or 30 pf « ^taips *W5?^,^, '"^® ^""^^ 

- : . that th^re is no distiJ&6ri>!B^%e6n:,l;h^ 

The majority prtoutv ^p^B^Mefi^ 
^ ' saying we ought to agt€Hityrtth-|he^*^^ 

• ; .; jy^ which lef""- •-'-'^^i^^'^^^- ^»Te<ited; reoreseiitatives 

■ • who at this 

:;T^ in;.my estimation, 
f:': i" ; ' Reactionary tide. 
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So what then— what I am suggesting is to go beyond this, beyond 
the 18 members of the Congressional Black Caucus In my estima* 
tion, the only factor insertra into the equation at this moment to 
bring the si^iificant change advocated by all of the witnesses is the 
insertion of the people to move away from being nonparticipant ob- 
servers of the 6 o'clock news, where we lay out business by the 
body politic Uke we are exploiting the Super Bowl— who won today, 
Ronald Reagan or Tip O'Neill, the House or Senate? People turn 
off the televisicln set and they proceed with the scorecard 

We need to talk about a renewed activism in this country by the 
American people. We have relied over the past few years on public 
ofBcials. ITiere is not enough of us to turh things around. For the 
most part, most politicians are not leaders but followers. The tragic 
reality is that many people look at Washington, D.C, as if it is a 
place where leaders reside. 1 would suggest it is a place where mir- 
rors reside. Mirrors tend to reflect back what people want to see. 
Unfortunately, what politicians would like for people to see when 
they look into the mirror is themselves, because people don'£ tend 
to challenge themselves. These politicians are trying to mirror back 
what they hear— what they have been Hearing, disproportionately 
in the body policy over the last several years. 

It is a very well-organized, highly nnan^d,^, highly vocal right 
wing that has dominated the politicsd arena;vdomixrated the param- 
eters of debate and discussion. What my collefa^tf^ have to near is 
what I perceive to be the overwhelming miB§6nty of American 
people. I don't believe the majority of the Ajfn^rican people have 
moved to the right. /I 

The second statement is Ronald Reagan made ii speech several' 
.weeks ago with respect to the deployment of puclear weapons in 
' Etfr9pe. In that speech he changed his rhetdric, but I would suggest 
: it jvas not -because Ronald .Reagan suddenly experienced some emo- 
tional and spiritual metamorphosbs. He changed the rhetoric of his 
speech because 350,000 people were demonstrating in Brussels, and 
300,000 in Bonn, and 250>000 ih Roriie, and several .hundred thou- 
sand people demonstrating in every major European capital. That 
shook him, European leaders, ariji this country to its very knees ^ 
with respect to that issue, ^ > 

I am saying if European mobilization of tens of thousands of 
people could change the rhetorifc, it staggers my imagination what ■ 
: W6 could do if tens , of th^iitsapds of human beings in every major 
city In- this country began to express themselves on the insanity of 
the '^rms race, on the absurdity of a bloated, wasteful military 
budget and on the cruelty of a set of priorities that are crushing 
millions of our people. 

The point I am making is yes, I think the challenge has to be > 
there for those 17 or 18 people of the Cpngressiori^l Black Caucus/ 
members. I, for one, I can't speak for everybody, but I am out here 
to do just that. But I am also siiying to you that it would b^dishon^ 
est on its face if I said to you that there ar6 enough peopile with- 
that level of perception, integrity or conviction who are prepared/to\ 
challenge at this moment. . . . 

My colleagues, are not posing alternatives because they are busy 
trying to figure out how to survive this eliBction year. We have to 
preserve the ^nlassive riumber of people.;,! would like to see major 



demonstrations throughout , tWS} country in every major- city and, 
over the longer n*, the -pplitical mobihzation of people who can 
bring forward in the l)6i4y poUtic alert and sensitive and progres- 
sive political leadership. . J . i 

I think what will move us through the eighties and mto the nine- 
ties is not right wing poUtics, middle of the road poUtics, knee-jerk 
liberal poUtics, but left, progressive-thinking humans, because the ., 
vdues that we are espousing here are progressive ideas ttmt in my 
estimation wUl never be realized wtth reactionary or moderate or 
timid leadership. [Applause.] ' . .^ „ _ „,t= or„i T 

Mr McMiLLEN. I appreciate the spirit of your remarks and 1 
agree' with those. First of all, I can't refer to any party m this 
country as our party, flliat doesn't exist to me. o - 

"Second I think we need to be about the business of creating a 
new political dynamic' here that doesn't exist, also. You can say 
part of the blame of our position is a lack of concern by our people • 
wh^^watch-the-boob tube and are apathetia^ut Lthink it is a dy- 
TiMk process that goes on. One fe^cfe the other 
^we don't see the leadership staking a stand, getting out there 
on the limb, you know,^whpt arefe^&^ to do?J think alsp there is a 
resporisibiUty of leadership and l)^ple that have knowIWge to inte- 
crate themselves and Share their. kiM^Jedge, and even more so. 1 
think that kind of integration or inhe/Jpenetration helps to mobi- . 
lize, inspir?,lnd arouse our people;t6 move. _ „^ j> 

But I don't think our people are apathetic. I think they are <hs- 
couraged. We have been beaten down and we have a lot of contu- 

^^T^e'cHAiM^AN. I don't suggest apathy. What I do suggest is that 
our American media programed people to be nonparticipant ob- 
servers. W5iat I am saying is th&t w^ have to get outside Of that 
kind of ■ progfdfeing. Not that I thinH people are apathetic. I think 
people(4laverbeeri lcept. ignorant, by a very lifieaiocre approach to 
Mems. Wfi k^owifefe about where the fires, are in our various 
iomri^dmii^imi}^ politi6^^dynamics oppressing 

people in bur co^toi^^ media is more inter^ted 

In reporting :e^^^J^i■ i«- oh^' -of the .problems, , and I- think that 

;^^"s?v«!' are going l^'iiav^e to go on the roa<t arid they have turned 
• us into spectators. What, we have to do is go on the road, as we are 

- doing here, to try to stimulate people to be part of the educative 
process; to gb out there kr^4' be:3^r^lrlerable and be open and say to 

; the people here are the- i?su0s and;ffaeX(?>T8 wher we have-to go. We 

aire in agreement. V- ^ 'fe '/C'' ^' ^ ^ i. i.u 

- I wanted to add one poiiit^W we ajso have to say to the people 
"there is a need for activiyEji^^se'yQU and I as representatives 
' are only as powerful asctp^feppTe who ate wiUmg to stand wth 
/us. I thilik- that is what I ;£fflifeping-wha< we are hopefijlly^domg 

in rnbvieg tlhese hearings aroUnd, is to cadture the imagination oi 
peopleSt^them thit all is nat^lost.'rtiat we can, indeed, turn 
this.ar6\in3;if we have the will and cour&ge to do it. ^.-^t 
Lett^:|^K you three or four very specific questions with respect 

^I°numte?!S*2iWesses who came before us-Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and W Angeles-on the question of the use of deadly 



!force, said that one of the unfortiinatfe realities is tfeat in manji^ 
major areas around the country we have different policies with re- 
spect to deadly force. And I asked each of these wit nesses^ and the 
majority of them agreed, I said, "Is there a need for a national 

^,policy governing ^e use of deadly force by police officers, so that 
there is a uniform respect for human life in the United States, so 
we don't go jurisdiction by jurisdiction?" In one place you can get 
your head blown off; in another place in the same situation you 
don't. That we establish a national policy on the question of deadly 
force which says we respect human life, and there is a standard 
here, and that we are very sensitive about the taking of human 

. life, therefore we set a national standard that preserves the integri- 
ty of human life and makes it extremely difficult to engage in the 
use of deadly force. 

The only way ofte could do that is to establish a nati onal policy 
fVipt brings n^Hnnfll focus to this issue. AU-of-the-various police ot^ 

. ;ficers that I talked to, who testified, the police chief of Atlanta and 
several others, said we need to haive a national policy on the ques- 
tion of deadly force. Would you agree with that? . 

Mr. McMiLLEN. Yes, sir, I am very much cojicerned with every 
method we.carf utilize to prevent needless toss *pf life. I think estab- 
lishing a standard policy around the country .could be of assist&nce 
in this area, in helping to standardize the methods and practices of 
police officers; * : - 

All too often^ though, we have seen policies and practices ^ot 
being in unity. And there is a policy herp, but the practice is here. 
Even in Houston we have sieen the use of "throw down" guns as' a 
way of covering up for police officers' actual murder of a person,; 
/^^"even though they have all kinds :<)f tricks and measures to get 
. ^;ar6und the written word, so to speak, . ' v .^^ ' - r 

. I think it is a kind of assistance to have that kind of le^lation 
-:/^-and whatever you can do a^ far a^ the struggle to get this would be 

bflielp to us, and I think itHvoiild be a kind of victory. 
■'.^■-■ l I am concerned, however, about hp\y. we can get on this chase of 
reforms, as opposed to real systemic 'surgery that is needed here, 
because in England, for example, here they have no arms held by 
the police, but you still have a racist society that colonizes colored 
people, people of African descent. People are still basically facing 
the same kind of problems we face here, a^d perhaps worse. 

The politico-economic system of this country is a damnable one. 
The masses of the country live under a tremendous kind of depres- . 
sion. Black people are the target of a deliberate and systematic;;: 
attack that threatens our existence. There is a tendency to try to 
operate in a business-as-usual manner. It fails to conform with re- 
ality. 

We need a style of work, it seems to me, that directly aids the 
enhancement of grassroots organizations to betome more powerful 
and independent. I think we all have a rol(^.to play. But there has 
to be some way to coordinate; to become, in operation, in a unified 
way so that if we fail to yield to police brutality we recognize tl^at 
we develop a standard on uniform police practi,ces. ^ 

But wftat is it that is going to go from there to deal with the 
police issue? Because we are talking on a superficial level, on an 
area that doesn't penetrate to the real problem of the "Constitution 
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that exists to protect a few ajaltppprm^^ m^y, you know, the 
basic kind of things are still th^re. Spj^y^-Uttle things we get, as 



Mn Locke pointed out earlier, welBnd/ugjSghtiiig for all over again 
2 or 3 yfeara earlier. Because tfiey^ can- givfe^ it, they take it. 

, You know, I am saying tha^thuA something in addttion to 
that, much more basic, will have to come out of this participation 
you talked about earlier, involvihg a greatr number of people that 
W beginning to tap this resourc^Hhat has pe^ held back and jOst . 
put in the kind of robotlike stage of passiveness. 
/ I think, you know, combined jwith these kind of efforts, to me, we: 
would be heading in a more progressive diriection. ^ 

The Chairman. I yield to counsel. ' , 

Mr. Davis. Counsel is concea^tq know, hoy« far do you suggests 
we go in terms of trying to rwuate' police conduct? I niean the es- 
sence of what you are sayiiffis^^ tlwt you think there is 
something more fundamental7!»Mih^ y^t taore basic that can , 
bedone. We would like that ^su^dWpn for the, record. ; 

Mr. MeMiLLEN. Let me tfell irSii£^TA>r\a] experience I had thifif 
week. There yrere .£dbqij^ 20 - retp^ of a coalition against 

police brutality th&t'iiiet at ci^^l^ it out on the table. 

Twenty people laid bUt inddenUipbr incident of pohce acts of 
terror within the black and brow*,^wii^ven white,^ communities of 
this city. It became evident to me 'that* if thisfe trye jJt was just a 
constant boom of incidents from 1977. We had it jlocumented. . ^ 

It seemed to me that there wasn't any,;news that this was going 
on. Still that body <Ji«yernment asked us to further document it 
for them, where it isfneir responsibility to dp ^9. It be(:^e Mp^ 
ent to me that if everything we are «ayingfciS« true, and I whole- 
' heki:tedly know it is true in my heart, that tKe. Houston Police De- 
partment operatesun a Systematic and deliberate way to annihilate 
people of color and other political groups and interests other than 
thgir own, then something more is needed than a civilian review 

board. - , ^ ,j i_ v 

Mr. Davis. Do you think one of the reasons that could be hap- 
pening is for the lack of successful prosecutions in any of these in- 
cidents that you mentioned, because there are so few prosecutions 
to begin with and hftrdly any of them tp our knowledge are success- 
ful? ' ■ * / 
' If you had a national standard and it^turned out to be consistent- 
ly violated, the assumption would\have to be that you could at 
least get some successful prosecutions against those violaters which 
^there is a crying rfeed for presently. Is that something you could 

agree with? ' , > !l 1 

Mr. McMiLLEN. I think that is a bafeic problem. In fact, there was 
a recent killing in Texas— drunk, three young persons drowned m 
' Texas at the hand of police officers. The prosecution of that case is 
definitely required. Active,, very aggressive prosecution in this case 
against those police officers is requi#ed. The State of Texas can 
orfly, at a maximum, have those officers pay a $1,000 fine or spend 
2 years in jail. That is the maximum thing that can happen. In no 
way is this justice. f* < 

There is something even pore basic. You can have active pros- 
ecution like a notorious case and police officers get a $1 fine and a 



year/s probated sentence. So J think that we have ;to look a litUe ' 
deeper. We have to look at a long struggle and get: more involved 
in this process and not look at elections or so forth as the mUy. 
weaiton we have, or the only solution we have. v - : 

We have to use a combination of things. f • ^ ' 

Mr. Davis. Thank you., U / > ' 

The Chairbaan. Mr. Locked in your testimony you mentioned Jtwb 
Hoiistona, one affluent and one in need. Can the affluent- Hou^n . 
afford to permit the <x>ntinued deterioration of that part bf/Hbii^ ' 
ton that is in need? In other words, what is. the relationishi^ t&ere 
and is thie affluent Houston diluting it by aUd^Ping the n4edy Hoas- : 
ton to deteriorate^ using your background? ^ " . 

Mr.^LocKE. SinccT I am not a member of the affluent Houston J 
couldn't presume to speak for them. I think strategically it is not' 
in their best interest to- allow for the continuation of two cities to 
coexist in thevsameokihd of way, because such coexistence will riot 
be a peaceful one over the, coming years. ^. 

The Chairman. This is what I am trying to get at. 
• Mr. Locke. I think our experience m tiie late 1960's, when peo- 
ple's expectations had been raised and th^n crushed, , led to. whole- 
. sale frustration and violence in this country. I think we are not too 
far removed, unfortunately, from days, months, years when we will 
again see the return ojf vidlence, politically motivated, from , peo- 
ple's frustrations in this country. 0 
From the Chair you suggested and Mr. McMiHan said there was 
. a possibility of mass pqlitical ' education. That is assuming that 
mass political educationr is structured, organized, in the framework 
of first amendment permissible rights. I don't think it will be that 
nice and easy! . . 

I think « that from where I sit and having seen and continue to 
see the frustrations that people have and the inability to turn to 
anybody who has a solution to this monster, that frustrations are 
mounting generally. We are, in this city, moving toward a boiling 
point. I don't think th^t the point at which it boils will be a pretty 
sight for Houston. But Americans have a long history of having to 
,;be awakened and maybe this is a kind of a cycle that America 
wants to carry itself through. 

I would hope that that is not the case, but I think^it is a real 
possibility^ 

The Chairman. I. agree with you. I tjiink the present course of 
this country is a recipe for incredible disaster. To, pursue this 
course means in my estimation to pursue an explosion in this coun- 
try or in the international agreement or both. I think that is a fact. 

The question in my estimation is can we in some way contain the 
explosion and survive tHfe explosion to move fonvayd- I think there 
is going to be an explosion. It is just a question 'of ; how powerful 
and whether we will indeed survive dt- 

The second place where I Eigree with you, I also don't believe that 
it will be a very neat thing. K you look at this administration, it is 
very interesting that a week or s(i ago a group of journalists in an 
association — I don't recall at this moment the exact name of the 
organization — said that this administration on the issue of firs<f 
amendment and on the issue of openness of government flunked in 
its first year. And that there, with the directive to allow the Cen- 
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-tral Intelligence Agency to engage in domestic surveillance, the in- . 
credible number of bills that,^e in the House and Senate thaf- 
woidd deny the Federal courts intervention into certain areas, • 
broader jurisdiction of the FBI, efforts to thwart the capacity of. ^ 
people to gain information'' from the Federal Government through^ * 
the Freedom of Information Act,' and a number of other threats to . 
civil liberties that I think you are absolutely rigbt. ' ' r 

: What we are facing is not only a situation calculated for an ex- 
plosion. I think these people have also anticipated that potential 
and are laying in place some very, very- reactionary efforts to^ 
thwart civil ri^ts a^d civil liberties. I thml^ while there is an ex- 
ternal sort of .devastating .aspect to this policy, there is an internal 
consfetency Here that is extremely frightening and in my estima- 
tion extremely dangerous; 

Mr. Locke. I think- indirectly,* I would like^ to rtng^jLe this com- 
ment, I think strategically, for people who are concerned about 
changing life in Americat and making some qualitative ^change in 
the way Americans live, it is very, very important for us at, this 
juncture to utilise what is available for us. We have a tradition of 
being able to protiest, to demonstrate,' to redress grievances in a 
public fashion. ^ . 

I hope the day never conges when we have produced a generation 
of Americans, black, white, brown, and yellow, who see^demonstra- 
tions as somehow an un-American thing, and therefore when We 
are in the^street calling for change in society, we are viewed as un- 
AmeJiican. « . . «» r u ^ 

• I think there is a real possibility, for that because I would agfee 
wholeheart^ly with what Mr. McMillan has suggested, that there 
are a tot of arsenals available to the American people who want to 
make change. Electoral politics is one and. is a very important 
weapon, but it is not thie complete arsenal. . 

Electoral politics is the exercise of first amendment rights, in its 
.most complete form, r think that is the -threat that is really great, 
if people stop being activists in any form, it is over. 
The Chairman. Thank you. ^ * . 

Dr. Henson, I would like to turn to; a. little diffet-ent subject 
matter and ask ^ you two questions. One, how seriouslyj-^as the 
Urt>an League been affected by the budget cuts? What is the 
, impact upon the Urban League's inability to function given those . 
cuts if that is your answer? , 

And, second, I would appreciate if you would respond to this 
comment. On a number of occasions President Reagan has been 
asked Ihe question, how-do we solve unemployment? ^^^ith a group 
of mayors from around the, country, he said, "Sunday I picked up 
the newspaper. I saw 24 pages of want ads. I can't understand why. 
there iS unemployment in Washington, D.C.'V Or when asked in^ 
press conference how do we address the problems of unemploy- 
ment, the President of the United States said: 

As I move around the country and pick up newspapers from around the^ountry 
there are a minimum of 20 to 25. 30 pages of want ads. I can't for the ine; of mfe 
understand why these jobs are not being filled, why there is such incredible unem- 
ployment? ' 

.Dr. Henson. First, I am new as executive director of the Houston 
Area Urban League, 2 m^e days" it will be a month now. But; I am 
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^ aware we did have a significant contract with the'GETA fund^ 
^previously the CWT pt^ograni.; We no lohger have those ^city qori- 
' tracts. The OJT program has-been given to the Mexican-Amencan 
organization aod it has seriously harhpered our effonts tQ continue , 
to develop jobs in the market here in ,Hous ^ 

Currently i there will be plans for our nationaLpmce to try to-<Ie^ 
vfelop alternatives and continue discussions with the new city Ited- 
ersWp for ad^tfonal contracts/if possible. . 
^ The;CiiAik^MAN. Alternative funding? • . . 

Dr. IJenson': Yes, funding, looking at the private sector. B^use; 
we undersfetid there is some money or private sector training. But 
right npw we have not been able to identify that. Houstort , as you 
know, hak one of the largest want ads in the United States. I think 
that the Sunday newspaper Chronicle and Post is sent around the 
ctontry Howewr,. with us right here in Houston, our minority 
cAnmunify doesn't mean anything, because those jobs are very 
Ifighly technical type jobs and do not. speak to the unslulled people, 
that are in the community, the Isirgest se^ent?inf>our community, 
" black citizens that are unskilled. There ^s a need fof job traming 

^^^iTaid earlier, with the influx of irained people from the Mid- 
; west and East, and with^ the influx of illegal aliens and other for^ 
eimers we find ourselves in a worst situation than what we were, 
as Mr. Locke said, in the sixties. We seem to be going bacji instead 
of fonyard. No really serious consideration has been given. We 
have been put into this whole group of definition of minority an^ 
that definition of minority has gotten us into a Very serious prob- 
lem. In the sixties it included women and all others, and as a 
' result we are tHe largest minority but we are. getting the smallest 
piece of the economic pie: ^ t i 

The Chairman. I thank? yoU for your response. Mr. Locke, you 
expressed a great deal of skepticism with^ respect to the dempters, of 
the State, as regard, Voviding necessary resources to allow the 
local communities to assess their problems/ Given that skepticism, 
what do Yim think would happen in Texas generallyv pr m Houston 
" in paHicular, under a New Federalism? Do you think in phase S, 
for example, where the States give out the latest program, would 
they have the right to opt out, <*r that in certain instances, .with 
respect to services to those most in 'need in our dommunit^ that it 
is conceivable that this State would opt out of this program? 

Mr. Locke. I think that is certainly a real probability m many 
areas But I think it goes deeper than that. Because Texas does not 
have a histol^^ of being a State socially concerned abput its- citizens, 
we therefore don't have the administrative infrastructure to ;carry 
out the programs. That is starting point No. 1. - _ _ 

If you dump all of the money into Texas and say run all of the 
programs you want to, we dpn\ have the machinery at the State 
level to do it. It would take years to develop that, capability^ and 
people would suffer in the process. And that assumes the St^t^ of 
Texas in fad wants to develop the capability^ Th^ 

at issue here./ ; , . i ■ i^l C4. 

My assertion, my testimony, to be clear and very clear, the btate 
of Teicas historically has not wanted to provide for the social neecte 
of its people. It does not want to now. And in the imTniediate and 
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foreseeable future it wiJI not want to. Therefore, when missive in- 
fusions, qf Federaf funds conxfi. to the State of Texas via block 
grants, even though thgy are esffmarked as a Wftck grant for educa^, 
-tion, the people at the^loWest enjds of the totem pole will not be the ; 
recipients of that block grant. ' ^ ' ' 

If a. block grant comes in,t;^e form of energy and transportation,-^ 
the people who rieally. need the services the most will not be the 
recipients of it. That is the tragedy of^the proposal by the Presfc 
dent. Plus,-nK>st 'FJ^olitical sciientists^r social scientists will tell yqp 
'^fhat a Federal dollar given to the States^ not aS fiically prudent 
an expeflditure as a Federal dollar given directly tdm,city. Somer 
howrtiie dollar is not worth as much by the time it gOQis froirfiBie 
Federal level to th§ State level on to the city |Bvel. 

From a purel^^ mariagerial,..sen§e, it doesn't* miftke a whole lot of 
good serise. And finally, in l^^ng at the competence of the elected 
officialyin Austin, it leaves 3^ lot to be d^ired. ^ ^ 

The Chairman. I . tftonk you very ijxuch for that answer. It jvas a 
Arery thoughtful:*rqsj^se. JusJ; one liaist question. We.^e scheduled 
to brqak untir2i30, and ^e are right at this point .on time. But . I 
would like to dsk one additional question: ^ - 

First, let me m-^ce this dbservatijotn "with respect to this country 
and its relationshlfHo the issife of the New Federalism. Travel has;^^ 
always been a fundamental value in this country, freedom of nrove^ 
nient has always jbeen a fundamental , aspect of AmA'ican society. - 
You can go from^Texas to Califijrnia,' rib problem. My thought is If 
we impose tKis administratiqp's' New Federalism, that people/ as 
Ronald^Rfeagan said, wl?o votfe wth their f§et, so they would move 
to thd».States 'wh(Bre there , is the sensitivity, there is the concert 
and there are the resources. * * 

My tho.i||ht Is tliat then the response would come frbm^thin 
thos^jurisdiptions and States, a very conservative reSpbnse that 
says we are preparedv'^to take care of our own but not anybody 
else's, which* meaiis men extrenidj^ rigid resMenCe, requirements, 
# very stringent requirementsfwith r^specti to qualification for these 
progt-ams, the bot|pm lirie being that- if we reimpose this sort of 
State's rights,.New Fedeirdism, that we will be creating the.atm^- , 
phere for race, conflic^lfi^s conflicts,, and regional conflicts and>e*^ 
strictio]gs of hiiman mobility in >>this^^ that we at this point 
^ have not comprehended: 'W y - ^. 

f would apprj^ciate it if'kll of .you^ would comment as to w^Jiethei: ^ 
you think that'is an a|:curate siftt^paent or if you disagree, Vhere 

yofi disagree? ' t i^. t 

Mr. LoGKB. I think thd assiertiori lis.yery accurate. I tmnk that 
the tragic reality of SO'^tates in a Federal union-type government, 
is that by definition they are not iBquails..;Some will always* need 
mog^ help than others. We have already seen in this^area of the 
country the budding development of. regionalism as ' a political 
thought. : . * ' # • ^'■■"^^ 

It was particularly, characterized in the winter when there was 
discussion of subsidizing fuel costs for homeowners in the North 
,who burned heating oil,- which is an unknown arihnal iii this area 
. lof the country. The prevailing- attitude among some Texaris was 
"th#^Vankees be damned, suggesting at .least to some Texans that 
the Civil War is still going on. , 
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Vl^en you hear that^ you laugh. On the other? hand ^ere is 
tragic ttuth to the fa<Jt that some pp9ple are politically still fight- 
ing the^ivil War. The new level of regionalism that is now creep- 
kig into the political system is a dangerous ten^Jency. 

Mr. McMiLLEN. I can't add anything to that eloqifent statemeut. 

Dr. Henson. I cari't add anythihg to your statement. I fully agree 
with- you. We wiir be moving to that kind of thing I guesS I am 
kind of talking about provoking this, because the black nainority 
citizens here in Houston are faced with that kind of thing. We hqve ' 
not designed any mechanism Tor discriminating against q^er un- 
skUl^ workers who are moving into the HoustQii area. Ai3 opposed 
Jto the Texai^ have been here all of their lives 

'J&d are still suferihg. - • t 

The Chairman. I see the potential'^for extraordmary conflict. I 
t^^ink if people stop for a hiome^t to really ponder the future^ 
you go back in "time, embracing this concept *of New Federaliam, 
this administration's definitipn of government, I think all^^ell will 
break loose at a variety of mfferent levels. T think at a time when 
we oughtf to be talking about nationaliSiSS rapidly, coming in^ here 
is an adnimistration that is g<^ng backward in .ljjpie, instead of fot- ^ 
ward. ■ '■ 

We d^ply appreciate your taking the time'^'to Come tefore the 
committee. As we go over the trafiscript,'\ye may have additional 
• questions that we would like to ask, you in order to comptete the 
record, afld if we could feel ifree to submit |hose.pquestion8 to you, 
. we would deeply appreciate it. We woidd like to thajik yoafor your 
♦ presentation. ^ " ^..^ , * 

The committee will stand in recess until 2:30. 

[Whereupon, ^t 1:10 p.m;V the committee was recegsed, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p.m.3 this same day.] ' : >/ 

AFTERNOON SESfi^OW 

The^tlHAiRN^N. The Committee to the District of Columbia will 

be cdfivei^. v« • i i v j- 

Our nej^t witnesses are Dr. Jean Galloway, assistant health direc- 
tor fc^ preventive medical serv<fces, city of Houston, and Miss Dolo- 
res %)dd, Vmimistrative assisted for h^th' planning, also city of 

Houston.. « * » V a/ u ir 

i%buld like to welcome both of you to comd^Rirward. On behalt 

of myself and the members otthe*comnj|ttee, and members oC the 
^ staff, we welcome both of you to the hearing. Dr^ Galloway, would 

you begin wi]^ your testimony? We Have received your prepared ; 
. r§m^fe and you may proceed in any fashion. ^ ^ 

STATEMENT OF JEAN GALLOW^Y^ M.D:, ASSISTANT ifllALTH DI- 
RECtOK FOB PREVtlNfiVE MEDICAL SERVIC^IS, CITY OF 
HOUSTON; AND DOLORESS DODD. ADMINIST^^ 
FOR HEALTH PLAINING. CITY OF HOUSTON 

^ V ^ V Statement of jeJ^ galloway 

t - *Dr: Galloway. I was just, going to read from my remarks' 

The health proMems. of the city of H&uston pbobably in many 
ways reflect the pfpbleirift^ 
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areas in the United States. On the other hand, there is niuch/jthat 
is unique about Houston, Tex., and to use its situation to make any 
sweeping generalizations about health care in America could be in- 
appropriate. . ^ -i. 

One statement that can safely be^ made about Houston is that it 
is indeed a dichotomy. For the inner-city poor and ethnic minor- 
ities of '*Boom Town, USA," nothing is booming, and the worst ofv 
times may just be around the corner. ^ 

The racial and ethnic composition of our city continues to 
expand and diversify. It currently has an estimated population of 
44 percent blacks, 27 percent Hispanics, and 26 percent Anglos, 
which compose our Houston independent school district. This^^^is 
coupled with an undetermined number of what I would say are Mi- 
legal" aliens, 'legal" refugees from the Far East, and just about . 
every other part of the world you can imagine, and also newcomer 
refugees from Detroit, Mich^ New y(*k Qty, and just about every 
other region of the United States as well. 

Along with the well-edficated and highly skilled class of people 
migrating here comes a poorer, less skilled and often desperate 
group of people, least able to fend for themselves but nonetheless 
seeking a better life. In all probability they have not had the best 
health carfe, either, and, bring with them their accompanying 
health problems and theit complications. They come to join the 
rank^ of the poor and disadvantaged who have lived here all.of - 
their lives in the third, fourth and fifth wards of our city. 
This unbridled growth situation in Houston, together >yith the 
' ''New F^eralism, and the general economic picture of the coun- 
try— thaf being of inflation, recession or depression, depending 
upon whether you are wealthy, middle class or poor— spells trouble 
- for our urban minor^es and poor. We cannot depend upon the 
local government and private industry to bail them out of trouble. 
These Entities either do not have the resources, or as past history 
has shown, ar^ nots always willing to do so, and the term "boom 
town"(^should not imply that milk and honey is flo^ng freely ev- 
erywhere— because it is not. Oil money is not flowing on Lyons 
Avenue, nor is it likely that it will. r t • 

As a public health administrator and physician ifi charge of clmi- 
cal Services for our city's health department, I ani here to give tes- 
timony' to th%fact that Federal assistance to^the States and local 
^ municipalities must continru^^; It roust not be aJjtowed 

^'to be dissolved any further. : ^ ■ 

Our health departmei^it is reported to be ^ne of the largest city 
' public health agencies in .the country. In our family health service 
programs ilone— meaning well-child, prenatal and .family plan- 
ning— we saw close tp 150,000 patients last year. lA addition, we 
performed over 338,000 immunizations, treated 185,000 pe^e for 
gonorrhea and syphilis, and identified and ejcamined 2,787 TB con-, 
tact cases. In the past few years we have contained outbreal^ of 
rabies, meningitis, and haVe attempted to contain outbreaks of ve- 
nereal disease and adolescent pregnancies, but not quite fts well. 

Our budget is large, a6 local health departments go, with a good 
tibrtion of it coming directly from Federal grants or indirectly* from 
^he Federal Government through State funds. We receive approxi- 
iSately $350,000 annually for the WIC program— and this is a very 



important program for childbearing w6men— which is a nutrition 
program' tQr^childbearing wompn,. infants and children; close to $K' 
million from titles V, XIX an*XX for family planning; and a simi- 
lar amount for maternity ancf^hfant care to provide prenatal care 
to pregnant women, and well^ild services to children under the . 

age of^ five. '^i • 

Other resources include'comrnunity development funds far lea4- 
based paint removal and stray' animal control in the amount of 
$370,000; dental services— EPSDT $32,000, State dental $50,000, mi- 
grant and other dental grants $1J8,000; VD funds of ^841,000, and 
childhood immunizations, $190,000. All together in 1981 the city of 
Houston Health Department received $710,795 in direct Federal 
grants, indirectly $1,118,652 in State categorical grants, and 
$2,592,928 in State contracts. An additional $2,526,714 was received 
from other Federal, State contract, and State categorical grant 
awards * 

' Already, some of this money has been cut— for example, our lead 
screening and community development projects, 25 percent;,40ur 
family planning and maternity and infant care by 25 percent so 
far. We have been threatened with further cuts and we don't know 
how many we will experience there. " 

What is really bad is that nobody knows what to expect. We get 
lots of rumors from Washington that this amount is going to be 
cut, or so many positions or personnel are going to De cut, and gen- 
erally they say they will give us about 50 days which is, of course, 
no time at all jfco do anything about replacing people or coming up 
with funds. i <L 

We have been fortunate ip having a city government that has 
been willing to match Federal funds, to pickup expenses of those 
programs whose grants are decreased, along with providing the 
lone support for most of our services. ^ 

But this trend is not going to continue. Already our city is findv 
ing it difficult to provide adequate basic services suclyas police, 
fire, water, and garbage services to newly annexed areas, not to 
mentioEc keeping up with these services in the inner city. Our city 
budget watchers are beginning to say that they are looking more 
favorable upon those city services that can generate some revenue, 
either in a fee for service and other charges, or at least services to 
tap third party reimbursements, such as health insurance, Federal 
grant reimbursement programs, medicaid, et cetera. The problem 
with such an approach to health care funding is that although it is 
very cost effective to provide, preventive health is not high on pri- 
ority lists of communities faced with tax increases to cover citv 
^ services. And they -have so many other services to provide as well. 
Services like police protection, far example, would much more 
easily get the attention of the public because that makes headlines 
and is brought to people's attention. If we get up and say we still 
have too high an infant mortality. rate, in a country of this size and 
this magnitude, that is supposed to be as advanced as we are, that 
doesn't mean anything to anybody— here in Houston we have an 
infant mortality rate of 15.02 deaths per 1,000 live births— or that 
we still are having cases of m*easles outbreaks, in a day and age 
when measles should be a.thing of the past. And preventive health 
care services do not lend thiemselves easily to revenue generation. 
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if we could charge money and pickup money. The people who come 
to us for clinical services, in particular; would go tt^a private physi- 
cian if they could afford to pay. , „ . 

Additionally, the block grant method of funds allocations prom- 
ises to generate a certain amount of competition among the various 
health care programs that can result in an unfair distribution of 
funds. The severity of this competition has been lessened a little bit 
by the fa^t that the Government consolidated more related pro- 
grams into block groupings than was originally planned. For exam- 
ple, they planned to have maternal and child health and mental 
health pitted against each other. Now those have been separated. 
i This might help to prevent States from having to choose between 
one major service over another. However, there still will be a large 
amount of reduced funds as the States begin to utilize a sizable 
amount of the moneys for administration, and predictably, a larger 
proportion of money is going to come off the top and be dispensed 
to rufel areas over metropolitan areas because the rural areas 
have smaller t^xes bases. Often in the State legislature they have a 
stronger pull, however. / 

All of this is not to say that the relationship created between the 
Federal Government and its local recipient agencies has all been a 
bed ofzoses. Oo iJhe contrary. Federal regulations and reporting re-- 
quirements in particular have often placed an unnecessary 
hardship on State and local health agencies, usually resulting in 
increased staffing and administrative costs to meet voluniinous 
paperwork requirements. Also, indices chosen by the Federal Gov- 
ernment tb monitor program compliance ^ are often not quite as 
relevant to the trge success of the program. One example is what 
the number of patient encounters or he^d counts is. The more pa- 
tients we can count up and say we saw, the better they would say 
we are doing. However, very little cre^t is ever given to the 
number and scope of group encounterT on mass media contacts 
made by health educators, for example, using the mass media and 
so forth to get our message across. Thes^ things do not give us any 
points or credit at all. But m something Tike family planning,^ this 
is probably a much more efficient way and effective way of deliver- 
ing family planning and getting better results. This posture com- 
pletely negates the importance of a strong health education cam- 
paign in waging the battle against unwanted, unplanned pregnan- 

cies. ' . 

One, current proposal to attach a parent-notification requirement 
to family planning funds ^imed at adolescents will set teen family, 
planning, and pregnancy prvention efforts back considerably. This 
must not be allowed to happen. With this kind of bill that Mr. 
Schweiker is talking about, what will happen is a lot of teenagers ^ 
* who felt free to come to us for health edueati^, for sex education, 
and for family planning, would risk pregnahcy instead. Also, we 
will go back to the days wherjg people resorted to home remedies 
and other lyinds of things. We will get back into abortion mills and 
all sorts of problems because people just aren't— lots of teens don t 
^nt to notify tfieir parents of their sexual behavior. 
^ ^ In gefiteral, the Consequences of Houston losing some of its pro- 
grams would be: . 
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One, childhood immunization. We would see-a resurgence of to- 
tally preventable but deadly diseases ^uch as polio, diptheria; teta- 
nus, et cetera. This is a particular important program in light of 
Houston's highly mobile and immigrant population. We have 
people immigrating here, coming from south of ttie. border, that* 
probably nev^r heard of immunizations do^ there. We have not 
seen pDlio and we don't see these thinga as much any more, but? we 
. will start seeing it again- unless we k^p the' lid ph what could p6s- • 
.simy be an explosive situatibh, particularly in a bord^e^^ town 
like.IJbuston. . ' *^ 

: already at epidemic proportions throughout the counr 

fry. Housfoh; is a port dty /w^ young, mot>ile populatiod aiid 
with characteristics of a.bofd^rcity: ft would b^ a xU^ter ar^^^^^^ 
the Vb progi^ wete'to 6uff!et^^ ^ ^ ; : • ,.^ : : - 

•Thrb^, the ji(>d6nt control ave're^g^^ 
being bitten hy r^^ in di^eafi^iEi earthed b^^ 

leptoispitosia, and increased infant ihprtiili^y to rat bites 
would iptccilr; ixi a city like this? tiiat^is^ jri^ unac- 

vceptablOi;':/' ■ ' ■■'''•■:V-' y'^-' W-' ■•'''^^''-^-^ 

V Fpur, maternal and' child:health. IncrWajseqi^ 
mbrtal^ty; arid mprbit& 

*babies bejjig born, arid in6r€M8miaterrial complicfirf:ijb^s ^(1;^ 
. leads td/greatly inci^aseti Md p^^ ciar4> 
lobks at the large m^dic^l cehf^^^^^ KJedicfal^f^ 
^ .get Sick is fin^: But pnce y^ jgtet,Bick,'4tJs: V6ry^^^^ 
^ reially doesn't make much sierfe^^ We hay^ lbti^ of wpnae^^^^^ 
see -a doctor befoi-e thi&y haV^ a b^by. 'We haye done gc«^^ 
curtailing ?6me <i)f tfiat; bit , if we lose fifny fund?, tjiat 
oet'usbapk ti*eriiendpiMy.^^v '.^ r , \ ".''N :''.^''/ 

Five^. tei2in\pfegnancirl Lone tetmreconomic burderi to j?^ 
tips whidh Jtinst siJCpport :and c^ for UnjvfenteA cHildre^n 
port unskilled , mothers ' unsible to v enter the : com{)etitive; 
. .market. Not to niehtjon t}i© ;^ial cbnse^^e^^ 
\. are raised' by imniatui'^^I^^ ^ v. '^^^ ; 

; . : Six^ family plaiimn^^^ cOnseq\i(rac% include a w^^^ 

having to faelp;sUpppi^ % 



What^we need now ^l^ To^e^ 
established b^^^ the^ FederalC 
; • ;pprse their blpck^grant^un^inj 
i jiMfix?in densitj;:^ ^ 45 r / ' 
•jr^p, assistance itf ki^]|ing 
mon^ is riot drain^^ frpf- - 
fS^fy'adtninistrative ^aCfciyi' 
t ^nired, allowance fprrap 
■ soi%at^teites may Ti^spond 
' efribienirn^nnei" ix)S^^ 

' Four Jce$sati6n of any 
• couU ibinously inipiede bur 
,v such as the proposed partfn 
; -ceri^^^ plarir 
*; Fi^» ^ wil%gn(fes tHii the 
: sidiie br ewri r^^ 
^Ti!^rice their demise under* the 




sort of rIgUlatory rijechatiisiri; : 
;^iij'e that Statics dii^i' 
to nfibd, sucli as fJbp:^ 



ive cp^te pontained so that: 
Slit« l^vet for: 

g arid; traMiti% ijlw 
lisibilitid^-iii^^^^ 
d admim%ratiy<2i|^ 
latitreStticti 
,fty;tQ;ddi^ 
regiiirement f 

i^f^ederal GkiVe! 
aiiis that may: 
'ederflisni. 




Despite any past pfoblems with Federal funding; ^sve must not 
sanction the J'ederal Government's retirement from the health 
care business. Too mUfeh progress has ^be^a^^made gyer the last -^0 
years to seq^ all abaridonied noy^^^e v/ete w reason^ why 



the Federal^overnment got in^ 
first ^place. 'fhose reasons have 
local municipalities cannot . as§' 
rninistrative responsibility,, pa 
time, nor can th^y be e;^^^ 
planning: decisions that at#" 
trends and influences, aiiS| 
whole- * 

The CHAiRMAN. Dr. Gall 
opening rpmark^ > / 
{The prepareKl statemeii 



ialt;ji care-S)usiness in the 
eli^^minated/ States and 
R ^ iriassi>^e ^fiscal and ad- 
"in.^such a^ short period of 
^iMwa;ys make^^^^^^ health 
«jif ^ocal socio-politico-economic 
^rESljf iri; the best, interests of the 



would-like 'to thfitifk you for your ^ 
Fr^,^fldway follow?':] ^ 



Testimony on Health Cark . , 
^ FOR Preventive Medical Si 

The health problems of the 
problems and coriceras oF othc 
the other hand, there is much 
situation to make any awe^pffl, 
... be inappropriate. One statem^ 
indeed a dichotomy- For the Sji 
■• • ' ^' g,«fiid 




U-S-A » nothLing is booniing 
The racial and' ethnic com 
currently 'has an estimate 
> and 26 p^tdent Anglos cp' 
. Coupled with an uridetearr 
Far East: a wl just about 
. comers from iSetroil, 
' the United. Sta^^ as we^ 
/Along With the. well-e 
■ comes a. poorer r Jess skine^, 6ft^ti$ 
V the![r\selyes but.Wnetheleas ""^"-''"^ 
h^ij^ip best.-health care - 
:p^l^fe dhd their comr' 
Advanxaged whd hajfi^a^ 
.^hife city. • ^ : ; , . 

, ^ Thiii upbridi'efd growth SI tuatip^ i 
and the*general, economic picture'] 
' depending upon whether ^011' aijg^i.- 
6\xjr urban minori^es an<Hp<)br.' W*gj 

private industry, to bail /vA+v*<i 

f esourcess or as past hte 
"Boom TownV shoadf^ 
. . Because it is not. Oi 

"will. . ^ 
• , As a publit^ej 
our city s health, 
assistance bp the 
mdst not be ^To 
tcv'be.one of the 
health service pr 
" close to 150,000 | 



Ihti>tJ50ifeGALt6WA.Y, M.D.^ AS^STANT DIRECTOR 

ssiJSfTY -OF Houston H^^-tk- Departmejit 

wfittbuston probably hi^ri^ny ways reflect the 
% toetf opolitan areas' in the United States. On 
r i^; Unique -about Houstoh/-Texas, and to use its 
leriUL^tions about health dare in America might 
It tan fiikfely be made al^out Houston is that it is 
-tV poo^ :dnH€(thnic miripritjes of "Boom Town," 
„.Vorai ,of tTme&'lnay b^'iust^^^^ the corner. 
5r«ur?*c\iy continued tp<' expand and diversify. It 
riatltin df^4i^^.perceart^ffi»^ Hispanics,' 
- " • jfioiiitbh rnd&^M^ District. This is 

ir 5mll(&g1feil-*-^li^ "JegaV* refugees from the 
T p^A' of World yoU.can imagine, and new- 

,^Jfl . vN!'r.?>sSl^.j :.?:,*..>> .nrUy%. if <i.>o>^> nfKior *>£tcnnn nf 



L;Cityg(|d just about every other region of 

. class of pebple migrating here, 
^speraiyB^9Q|ftP of least able to fend for 

' ^"^--'"^ In all, probability they have not 
them their iaccompanying health 
) join th6 ranks of the poor and dis- 
1 in the 3fd, ^th, and 5th wards of 

Spgeth^ with the "New Federalism, 
ftity (inflation, recession or depression 
iwj. ♦iiiddle class or* poor), spells trouble for 
adSot 'depend *upon the local governments and 
ftftluble. These' entities feither do not have the 
are not always willing to do so and the term 
imilli and lioney is. flowing freely everywhere. 
" ig on 'Lyons' AVenu'e, nor is it Hkely that it 



fflkrator and physician in cF(arge of clinical services for 
1^ l"am here to give testimony to tlie fact that Federal 
wnd' local municipalities musti^continue in some form. It 
le dissolved any further. Our^ health department is reported 
kv city public health^ agenj^ies in the Country. In our family 
^^lOne (i.e. well child, prenatal, ahd family Dlanning):we saw, 
close to l&u,uuu pai««T>is laSf year. In addition we ©ei:formed over 338^00 immuniza- 
.tions, treated m^lJO citizens for gonorrhea and syphilft. and identified and exam- 
ined 2 78? TB contact In the past few years', v^e have contained outbreaks ot 
' <srrabies.' meningitis, and'ftltempted to contaih epidemics^ of veneral disease and a^lo- 
^^e^nt -preMMiies. Our budget is large, aff local health departmente go, with a 
^ good portioff^ coming directly from Federal gra^tts or indirectlv from the Feder-. 
l\ GoVeriM^iaioiieK State funds. We. receive apprdximately $350,000 annually, 
for the WlC^^Bn^lwhich is a nutrition brbgram for child-bearing women, infants 
^ * and childr^nl?^^ to $1 million from: titles' XlX^and XX for family planning; 
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and a similar amount for maternity and infant carer to provide prenatal care to 
pregnant women, and well-child' services to children under the age of five. Other 
resources include community development funds for lead based paint removal and 
stray animal control ($370,600); dental services (EPSDT $32,000, State dental, 
$50,000, migrant and other dental grants $118,000)r V-D. funds $841,000, and child- 
hood immunizations— $190,000. All together in 1981. the city of Houston Health De- 
partment received $710,795 in direct Federal grants, indirectly $1,118,652 in State 
cajbegorical grants, and $2,592,928 in State contracts. An additional $2,526,714 was 
' received from other Federal. State contract, and^ State categorical grant awards. 

Already, some of this Federal money has been cut, e:g. our lead screening iand 
community development , projects; our family planning and maternity and infant 
care by 25 percent so far; and the rest of our grants are in limbo, anticipating that 
•"the iaxe will fall any day." ' . i.. 

We have been fortunate in having a city government that has been willing to 
match Federal funds, pick up expenses of thpse iprogranis whose grants are de- 
creased, along with providing the lone support. f<;ii[;: m^tvof.our^ services, but we 
cannot expect this trend to continue. Already our pity iS finding it.diflicult to pro- 
vide adequate basic services $uch as police,, fire- water, a^id garbage services to 
newly annexed areas, not to mention keeping up with these services in the inner 
city. Our city budget-watchers are suggesting that they are looking more favorably 
upon those city services which cdn generate some revenue (e.g. fee for service and 
other charges) or. at least tap 3rd party reimbursements, (such as health insurance, 
Federal grant reimbursement programs, medicaid, etc.). The problem with such art 
approiach to health-care funding is that (1) although it is very cost efl'ective. preven- 
tive health is not high on priority lists of communities faced with tax increases to 
cover city services. Front page headlines giving accounts of the most recent violent 
crimes committed motivate citizens to vote for' more policemen. They are not equal- 
ly impressed by reports that Houston still has an infant mortality rate of 15.02 
detfths per 1000 live births, or that we still are having cases of measles outbreaks, in 
a day and age when measles is entirely preventable; and (2) preventive health, care 
services do hot lend themselves easily to revenue-generation. The people who come, 
•to us for clinical services, in particular, would go to a private physician if they could 
afford to pay. 

Additionally, the block grant method of funds allocation promises to generate a 
certain amount of competition among the varioUs health care programs that could 
result in an unfair distribution of funds. The severity of this competition has been 
lessened by the fact that the government consolidated more related programs into 
block groupings than was originally planned. This will prevent States from having 
to (Choose between one major service over another; e.g. between maternal and child 
health versus mental health. However, there still will be a large amount of reduced 
funds as the States begin to utilize a sizable amount of the monies for administra- 
tion, and as predictably, a larger proportion of money is dispensed to rural areas 
over metropolitan areas because of the rural areas* smaller tax bases. 

All of this is not to say that the relationship created between the Federal Govern- 
ment and its local recipient agencies has all been a bed of roses. On the contrary. 
Federal regulations and reporting requirements, in particular, have often placed an 
unnecessary* hardship on state and loca) health agencies, usually resulting in in- 
creased stafling and administrative costs* to meet voluminous paperwork require- 
ments. Also, indioe^ chosen by the Fed^§k\^Government to monitor program cpmpli- 
' ance are often not quite as relevant to the, true success of the program as ipther indi- 
cators might be. One example is that the number of patient encounters or *'head 
i^nts" is usually the primary index by which family planning programs are 
jucijg:ed. Very little credit is ever given to the number and scope of CTo.up Encounters 
or raa^ media contacts made by health educators, for example. Thi^ posture com-' 
pletely negates the importance of a strong health ^ucation campaign in ^^aging the 
Battle against unwanted, unplanned pregnancies. . * . , - 

One current proposal to attach a parent-notification requirement to family plan- 
ning funds aimed at adolescents will set teen family planning and pregnancy pre- 
vention efforts back considerably. This must not bs allowed to happen. Many teens 
'would cisk pregnancy or resort to "home remedies" rather*than notify their parents 
that they were seeking birth control services. 

In general, the consequences of Houston's losing some' of its programs would be:, 

(1) Childhood immunization— resurgence of totally preventable butideadly diseases 
such as polio, diptheria. tetanus, etc. This is a particularly important, program in 
light of Houston's highly mobile and immiCTant^populaUon. . j 

(2) Venereal disease — gonorrhea' and syphilis are at epidemic proportions through- 
out the country. Houston being a port city with a young population and with chai*- 
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acteriBtics of 'ii border city» at Ihe same time, would be a disaster area if the V.D. 
prograA were to suffer any set-backs* , , ► . • . j 

(3) Rodent . control— a 1rise in diseases carried by rodents, such as leptospirosis, and 
increased infant morbidity secondary to rat bits would occur. ^ 

(4) Maternal and child health— increased maternal and infant mortality and mor- 
bidity resulting in more premature and sickly babies being bom, and more raatj^mal 
complications at birth, leading to greatly increased and prolonged medical care. 

(5) Teen pregnancy— long tefm economic burden to communities which must sup- " 
port and care for unwanted children and unskilled mothers unable to ebter the 
cpmpetitive labor market. Not to mention the social confluences of children being 
raised by imynature [ftirents. . . , • . v • \ u i 

(6) Family planning— again, the consequences include a society having to help 
support unwanted childi;en. ' ^ : ' ' ' ^ 

What we need now Is: , . , t . ' ' ^ * 

fl) Some sort of regulatory mechanism established by the Federal Government to 
assure that States disperse their block grant funding in proportion to need (e.g. pop- 
ulation density). ' . , ' . j \ * 

(2) . Assistance m keeping admhustrative costs contained so that money is not 
drained from services for unnecessaW administrative activitV: _^ 

(3) Aflowance for an adequate plalrining and transition phase so that States majr 
respond to their new responsibilities in the most efficient manner possible, both fi- 
nancially and administratively, f „ M. . . J ^ 

(4) Cessation of further programtaatic restrictions whidh wiH seriously impede Our 
agencies ability to-deliver a service (such a-the proposeiiparental notification re- 
quirement for, adolescents receiving lamily plan^ing^service^ 

(5) A willingness on the part of the Federal 'Government lo subsidize or even re- 
capture priority programs that m^yValter or experience their demise under the 
"New Federalism - • \ ' . Ci? j 

Despite any past problems with Federal funding, we must, not sanction the^f eder- 
al Government's retirement from Ihe health care business. Too much progress has 
been made over the last twenty years td see it all ^abandoned now. There. were valid 
reasons why the Federal Government got into the health care business in the fireK f, . 
place. Those reasons have not 'b^n eliminated. States and local municipalities 
cannot assume such a massive fiscal and administrative responsibility, PYt>cularly 
in such a short period of time, nor can they be expected to always make health . 
planning decisions that are* free of local socio-politico^onomic trends and innu- 
ences, and generally in the b^st jhterests^f the whole. ' - , 

• The Chairman.' We will next hear from Mrs. Dodd'and then we 
will question the panel. x 
Mrs. Dodd, you may proceed in any fashion you choQse. 

STATEMENT OF DOLORE§ DODD ; ' 

-Mrs. Dodd. Mr? Chairman ^nd committee members, may I 6x- 
^ress my appreciation for this opportunity to present testimftriy 
before you. . . . . 

I f^el it is quite, fitting at this time that instead of presentmg my 
personal views> J have chosen to represent a group of young Hous- 
tonians, and .their fears, their concerns, their frustrations, and 
their vievfs on somie of the problems 'in urban cehters. As a matter 
Q^fact, just this; morning, when i; spoke with my 19-year-old, a stu- 
dent at the University of Texas,>e implored me, "Mother, ple^ 
fepeak fof 'us because you know us as well as you loioW health. So, 
instead, of speaking partitularly as a health proj^isional, I have 
opted to speak ai? a parent of three young adults with many fears, 
many frustrations, and many concerns. Unfortunately, the voices 
of- these persons really might be distorted, or they might . ^o un- 
heard, unless I do that, n < 
It is stiil.very true that here in the urban centers it is usuaUy 
* tjie judicial system rather than the educational system that is the 
first to discover the genius of many of these youhg people. It could- 
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very well be the brealyiown in family units ot it OMBBbe other 
things. However, the problems in urban America in ^a • 

number of critical issues related to a segment of th^^BJat^pn . 
that is at higher than usual risk for many of the ;80<^^M eco- ; 
nomicillsx)f urbanism. . '.^^^ftL. 

The young people who live in communities and ci^^^B|ices 
that place them in this untenable position are not the^BHp^^ 
of this great society. However, these young people are^pneirs 
who are, victimized. They have legacy to a period when all^vels of 
governn*&ht are expected to reduce support for basic human serv- 
ices that are essential to basic human needs. \ v 
I have spoken with college-age young people; I have spoken with 
high school students; I have spoken with other young people who 
are not a part of the work force. I would like to submit for your 
consideration some of the critical issues detailed in recent local and 
national summary reports. ' \ , . 

The Nation ha&, experienced a rerilarkable reduction in death, 
rates since 1960 for most age groups exqept ori^young jJeople ages 
15 to 24. Between 1960 >nd .1979 the^ mortality .rate for young 
people between ages 15 and 24 climbed ^by 7.5 percent to total 
50*000 deaths annually. " * ' ' ^ 

Xhe most vulnerable young pfeJJpl^ h~avj^ a higntethan average 
incidence of health problems and relateid social ills, itraud^^ ' 

Teen pregnctncy, resulting in approxinjately- 600,T)0f{^irtl^ to 
mothers aged 19 or younger, often preventing young women from 
completing ^^ high school education or becorimig self-supporting. 
Further, the risl^fe^ low birth mortality are 2 to 2V2 tiiries greater 
. thfim if pregnancy^^elayed until a^ 

Alcohol abuse is affecting about 3.3 million, whose ranks are rap- 
idly growing. Over the last 5 years, the number of high school sen- 
iors consuming excessive amounts of alcohol increased to 41 per- 
cent. Hospitalization for alcoholism among 15- to 24-year-olds in- 
' creased by 44 pei'cent between 1974 and 1978. - v . ' 

Drug abuse, as reflected in a 1978 survey of high school seniors, 
indicated that 54 percent had used an illicit drug within the previ- 
I ous year, and that the daily arid near-daily use of cocaine, stimu- 
lants, and inhalants was increasing. . ■ _ 

Violence is another social ill affecting this group. Frequently the 
outcome of alcohol Or drug abuse and adolescent depression ac-. 
counts for the first three leading causes of death among J 5- to 24- 
year olds. Accidents caused nearly 5;5 percent of all deaths: in this 
age group in 1978. Approximately one-half were alcohol related 
and nearly three-quarters the result of automobile accidents.. Homi- 
cides over the past 20 years have nearly tripled in rate for 15- to 
24-year-olds, from 4.7 per 100,000 in 1960 to 13.2 per 100,000, m 
1978. It is estimated that one-fourth of these were related to alco- 
hd abuse. Suicide rates for young people "have increased by 75 per- 
cent since 1968 compared to only a 17-percent increase for all ^es. 
Estimates are that one-third of adolescent suicides are alcohol or 
drug related, and that for every suicide death the^e are an addi- 
tional 100 attempts. \ • " . ,^ ' > : , , 
Mental illness contributes drartiatically to suicide, homicide, and 
other violent behavior as well as to drug and alcohol abuse. It is 
the fourth leading cause of hospitalization among young people. 
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The situation is compounded for many young people who suffer 
from many of these problems simultaneously, placing them at high 
risk of disability or death. Unfortunately, there is no place for 
them to go to have these ills.attended under one roof, one facility. 

What I >yould suggest here is that perhaps there could b(B some 
Federal incentive for consolidation p{ services so that community 
resources could be\combined, whether it be public health facilities 
or private sector facilities, teaching hospitals, educational institu- 
tions, social service agencies, or what have you; that there be some 
kind of service linkages fostered through some kind of Federal sup- 
port whereby these persons, instead of receiving the fragmented 
services that thev are now receiving, might receive services in 
some consolidated manner, which we feel would be far more co&t 
effectiye and would certainly have a greater impact on relieving 
some of theseosocial ills among this age group. c 

When we speak of the health issue, the- urban health initiative^ 
of the seventies, we have more or less a feeble attempt at some 
Idnd of service integration, or some kind of service linkages. How- 
ever, ev^n.with the urban health initiatives, there were not in 
place the adequate" guidelines or technical support to really foster 
the development di^. any kind of long-range consolidation of some 
kind of long-range service mechanism that might actually meet the. 
needs. And when we look at some of the urban initiatives of that 
period, many <)f those initiatives were not directed toward the age 
group of which I now speak, whose concerns,! now share. That was 
kind pf a forgotten group. I imagine that many of us, years aigo in 
th^ sixties, read the book "The Invincible Atnerica.'\Here we are 
" in the eighties, and I wonder would you ask the question: Is this 
age group part of that invincible America? 

We would like to think we have gone beyond that, by far, but I 
am sure you would agree with me that we concentrate greatly on 
pfdgranis for the very young, and we concentrate greMly on pro- 
grams for the seniors. But when we look at the -senior group, wfe 
realize that within the senior group we have many persons who are 
retired. Some of thp^ persons might have been retired from man- 
agement or other kinds of business endeavors. So thos6 persons 
have the ability to maneuver the system and , negotiate for them- 
selves. ' • ' • ^ 

We are talking about a group of persons^here ^vho really have no 
one to speak for them. Yet their needs are being manifested in 
many of the social ills we find in our urban centers. 

Another issue I would like to address for this same group is em- 
ployment, ■ unemployment, and undereniploVment. Here in Hous- 
ton, we have been deferred to as the golden buckle of the Sun Beltf 
Perhaps thife is most misleading b^ause many people througHout 
the country, maybe throughout the world^ come to Houston^ It is 
like the mad gpld rush to California pf years ago. Go to Hpuston. ■ 
Everybody is going to make it there. 

So here we boast of the fact that during the seventies our unefn- 
ployment rates never fell below 5 percent^^But when we look at 
that 5 percent unemployed, we look at tpe composition of that 
:meager 5 percent and we find out that of 'ithat 5 percent a dispro- 
*'portionate number of those are -the young people. True, there 
might be other minority groups or other minority segments and 
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women represented in that group, but a large portion," a far ,t6p 
large portion of that group, is really made up of young people. 

Then vvre look at a place like Houston, With its high technology. 
We look at the automation that is taking place here, and we have 
t<J assume that when automation takes pliace, a high technology 
takes place at the rate that it is taking place here in Houston, that ' 
many of the entry level jobs are going to be displaced unless these 
persons in these jobs receive some type of training whereby they 
can continue to move up. So automation automatically reduces the. 
need for unskilled entry level jobs: It increases the need for train- 
ing for new careers. The CETA-type program is the answer, but 1 ' 
submit to you that there neediS to be some kinds of programs in 
place to see that these persons are able to continue in some kind of 
employment as techftglqgy and automation takes place, so they are, 
not relieved of empl^m|ent. 

Automation also fflffl^ a kind of selective employmj^nt beyond ' 
entry level jolDS tha^^e^yisplaced because of. the direction of tech- 
nology. If the personnsji't skilled,, then that person really do^n't 
have a chance if t)iat person is not trained in that specific technoU' 
ogy. So if we look to the public school system to perform this task, 
and the public school system states that it h,as other tasks, the very 
basics to perform^ • , / 

So what I would suggest hetre is that \here would be s6me lund of 
tax incentive to industry or t^ someone, feven if it is to the employ- , 
er, whereby there cotild be sdiftie pt'ocess in place for these persons^ 
to he trained and retrained, so that the, person's skills will move in 
the same direction as the technology moves. ^ 

We also submit that when we have this kind of technology 
.taking place, the first persons to be impacited are the minorities, 
the women, and the young peopb in the work force, because these 
are the people who have traditionally hfeld these entry level jobs. 
These are the groups who have traditionally held these entry level 
jobs. Then automation has a tendency to open up, opportunities to 
persons in dead-end joBs for learning new skills, while at the same 
time requiring the motivation and awareness from them to take 
advantage of these opportunities. So Ayhen we talk about training, 
we realize that not only is the training component necessary, but 
there has to be some motivational component in place, also, to mo- 
tivate these people so that they don't feel as though it is an exer- 
cise in futility, so that they can feel as though ''if I get this train- 
ing, this trainingj^ really geared for me, and if I get this training F 
ain going to have a better opportunity to this job, ' So they need , to 
have this kind of motivation. They heed to have this kind of train- 

When we looked at some of the postseeondary education statis- 
tics, we became very aware that people are looking niore. toward 
alternative kinds of education. Not everybody is going to go to col- 
lege. Even though we Ifve in an lirban center,' yau know* we don't 
have to get the horse and hji§gy and^'run miles to the school: The 
colleges are .really not for everyone. Bu^there are enough jobs here 
in Houston, probably for most oeople Jiere, but ^w^ are qohcerrifed 
that these young people will not always^be at the bottom of thfe job 
ladder, .that they wOuld be able to^mbve pu^ of tihese entry level po- 
sitions 'iand there would be some kifld of postsecqjidary ^ucarfton in 



place to help -them to become a part oTthfir higli'technotogy that 
we have here in Houston. ♦ " ' ' j 

/One of the other points that was of gr^at concerij to me— and 
maybe it might have been voiced in some other hearing— and sev- 
eral of *he -young people remarked to me— that one of their great- 
est concerris here in Houston is a kind of fear of harassment by the 
policemen. I would like to citd to. you an incident that happened 
witTi my oWn gon when he was iMrears of age. ^ , _ 

^ H^'hai left a store^at about :5;8&Un the evening on a Friday, 
hopped into the bank to deposit *>ipe money and to make a with- , 
drajyal. fle and anbther young main who was'about 17 at the tune 
out J)f the bank, ^t that point two Houston police cars turned 
the sireri? oh, sped around^ turned around in the middle of the 
street, rdshed out an^ puU^ them against the cars and asked him . 
what in the so and so was he doing with a checkbook and. whose 
checkbook was that. They began to abuse him terribly. ^ 

When we reported this to the community relfitiCns section,'! 
think, of the police department, we were told my sop would have to * 
write it up, which he did. We were given a big runaround. Unfortu- 
nately, Just about 2 to 3 weeks later, the doorbell rang 1 day and a 
policeman apiieared at the door and he said to my son, **I'm going 
to have^to take you downtown to question you concerninig the ^ib- 
duction— it was some woman who lived in the neighborhood."" 

My son said to him— this is an example of how one incident leads 
to a lack of respect. He said to the policeman— feeling very safe be- 
cause wei have a courtyard and the gate was therei so the poUce- 
man Couldn't get in— he said, **I don't know.why you have come for 
me b^ause I have a mother." This was his response to the pohc^ 

A man. * , . \ , 

Just a short time aftfer that he was driving through an area 
about 11:30 at night— land this area border* Rice UniveijSity. pe 
policeman stopped him again,^ because by this time he wa|||Jie pad 
just turned 16 and 3^as able to have his drivers liciense, "sir very - 
proudly learning tos|trj??e, to get out. He was coming. fome and the 
police stoppe<i him ©id'asked him what was he doing lii that neigh- 
bdrhopd. He -said to him, "I liye. in this neighborhood. The police, 
proceeded. to use a Ibt of abusive language and told him n6, he 
' didn't live in this nei^borhood. He said, "^Well, let me go in here 
and call my mother:" - V: . , . 

. So the policeman foUoy/ed him to the street, a couple X)f blocks 
away, whereupon he called me so that I could tell the poli^WT 
that yes, this is my son. But most of all, my question to the police- 
man '*So what if he is some mother's son; most of alU he is a 
human being." > ^ , _ . ^ 

So in talking to these young people, one of teethings that thev 
vvrere very much concerned about was not necessarily police brutal- 
ity, whiEh might have been t^ilked about in the crime section, but 
the harassment. They are concerned that they would have the 
fom of movement in this urban area here, so that they can go 
Iver they please as long as they; are uot doing ' anything 
^^^m^^im, and as long as they are not trespassing on the rights ;of 

were gravely concerned about this. I can cite 
N^^i^mSers and numbers pf cases to you that has happened with 
- ydungsters. 



- Now, most of the youngsters that I have had contact with in the 
last 5 years^ have been, youngsters who have been in one of our al* 
temative education programs^ which is a high school for engineer- 
ing professions. Houston lik^ to boast that the cream of the crop 
are the youngsters who attend their alternative schools.: So I would 
like to say, having had contact with these, youngsters and having 
had tHem in my home on so many occasions, I, too, would like to 
boast they are the cream of the crop. So if they are beiitg h^assed 
and they are not being acdOrded human dimity, ypui|pji under- 
stand what has happened to the other perspfls. I subiflfPthey have ' 
too many frustrations to be bored with,- you know, that kind of 
thing. ' ■ \^:' • , : 

Something else L detected in talking to these young people. I de- \ 
tected a great need foV someone with whom they coijld just.talk, 
and beyond what kind of pi-ogran> could be in place. Maybe , we 
could tap the resources of some of our senior citizens and cdme up 
with some kind of grandparents program, where these senior 
people would volunteer to just— similar to' the Big Brothers or Big. 
Sisters, because we have to admit today that a trip to ffrandina's orr/ 
Sunday afternoon is just not the norm. We doni do theit any: nriore. 
Many .of these kids don't, know their uncles. They don't, know the^ 
aunts/ The extended family is just not ift place as'nluch today. So 
although the family is not in place, I have sensed in them arid I 
have heard them voice the need for that emotional support system. 
Unfortunately for most of tliSfe— and this bring up another point— 
tlfey are harply able to afticujate it that way. ' 

One thing 1 have found— and this is something that concerned 
me greatly, particularly, Isinc^ Congressman Leland is sitting here I 
want to say it— with the ;ycqftigsters finishing school in Houstion. 
Their ability to communicate is vei^^ poor. Their communication 
skills are horrendous. ' , 

Now, we talk about having bilingual education in the schools, 
and, we talk about the need for a lot of other things. I don't even 
know that monolingual is a correct term, but I would like to s^e 
something in place where these youngsters could have the basic 
skills of being able to communicate. Because as I talk to so many pf 
my son's friends now, who are "now junior and seniors, many of 
them are seniors who graduated frdm the high school, from engi- 
neering professions, made straight A's in science and math. I don t 
know how th^y will ever make it through an intervievy cfn a job. 
You know, "that W(^nt" is just a common thing with them. L am 
sure that we are av?are that the environment from which they 
come %ds itself to this! But certainly, we should have systems m 
place w W this,* because ^Hey still— we . talk about employ- 
ment and underemployment. I wonder how some of these young- 
sters coming out of the University of Houston and University of 
Texas, Texas' A&M,^some in the Colorado School of Mines, when 
they get to the work pliace I can se€*that maybe being an excuse for 
them not' moving up the ladder: I am concerned about thieii- 
upNvard rtiobility. I am concerned that ^ye get so involved in think- 
ing, **Hey,'they have got a chance to go to college now"— ybu kn^^. 
there are alj kinds of scholarships for them to go to college. JBut;^ 
there is a very important part of their education that they are hot: 
getting. , 



P^As I di&us3 Some of thiei issues that I wanted tb present here* . 
|^ay, a tgjked to them fo»4 long time so I can talk their 
Iflrgon, get down .with th^.or >yhatever,.:and I Ijsten to theto talk- 
ing. It was a sad thing to realize that their vocabularyis so limited* - 
Vm not talking about the tlxree syllabl^LWords. ManjTOf them are 
iT(i^jiosyllaE)i6:^Rese..ar6 persons who ai^ seniors: in college. I don t , 
knbw how they wi!i% term papers:-! just don't understand this. But 
tlfal is a serious concern of min^. ^/^ ^ , | 

• Ffelt tfiat this wa© so pressing— I kne^v Dr. Galloway was going 
to taUc about^t^p health^probfems and L thought that I would just . 
be delighted at ''the (^i^dwtunity to speak as a^mo^er, becaiise I 
strongly feef that our legacy to o"Ur young people ofHouston and to 
tWs Nation should ^be syi? assurance the American dr^Jhi, of a 
r^t to a quality life. I am concernedrwhen I lo6k at these young 
p^ple here in Houston and I wonder if some, of them, if a trip to 
the grocery store or a trip to the superraprK^t will not son^ay be 
as awesome a task for them as a jpurney to the moon. 

[The prepared statement of Dolores Dodd follows:] 

Testimony on Problems in Urban'centers— Human 'Services for Young People 
V ■ ^. . BY DoLOR^ M. Dodd ' *" . \- ■ ■ 

■ The problems of urban America emerga4n a number^f critipal'issues related to a J 
segment of the population that is at higher-th»^©ual-ri4gdr.^nam^^ the socAaF 
and economic ills of urbanism. The*young pedple who live^i cdhimfWfeieg arid cir^ 
cumstances that place them in this untenable position are not the forefathers of this 
great society. Howwer tRfese-xftUng people are the heii& who are victrtniied. They 
hav# legacy to a period when all levels of government are ^JP^ted to reduce sup;^ 
port for basic human services that are essential to basic humdiviifeis^^ - % 

I submit for your consideration some of the critical issues detailed in feCftnt local : 
and national summative reports, .fr- w - 

HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVlt^^ ;. % . . • 

The nation has experienced a remarkable rieduction in death rates since 1960 for 
most age groups except one— young people ages 15-24. Between 1960 and^l^^^ ^J}^ , 
mortality rate for young 'people, ages 15-24, climbed by 75 percent to tot^l 50,000. 
deaths annually. , , itf ^ ■ : ,\ . . . 

the most vulnerable young people have a higher than average mcidence of health 
problems and related social ills, including: • ; . 

Venereal disease, increasing dramatically. About one put of every eight young 
people acquire venereal disease, each year, totaling 2.5 million individuals. Since 

• I960, for example, the rate of reported gonorrhea has increased by -nearty fOO per- < 
. cent among 15 to 19 year olds, 163:,^rcent amSig 10 to-14 year olds, and 122 per-. • 

cent ampng 20 to 24 year olds. Consequences of this disease can be serious, including 
pelvic inflammatory disease and associated sterility, stillbirths and birth defects. 
- Teenage pregnancy, resulting in approximately 600,000 births to; mothers aged 19 
or younger; often preventing youfig women from completing a high school education 
or becoming self-supporting.. FuMer, the risks of low birth mortality are two to 
two-and-one-half times greater thmjf pregnancy is delayed until afteg- age 20. 

Alcohol abuse, affecting 3.3 millign young p«)ple whose ranks are growing. Over 
the last five years, the number of %h school seniors consuming excessive amounts 
of alcohol increased to 41 percent.^Sospitalization for. alcoholism among 15 to 24 . 
year olds in&eased by 44 percent betfeen 1974 and 1978.^ ' 

Drug abuse, as reflected in a 1978 purvey of high school seniors which induJated. 
that 54 percent has used In illicit dryg within tiie previous year, and that the daily 
arid near-daily*use of cocaine, stimulants and inhalants was increasing. . 

Violence, frequently thewtitcome of alcohol or drug abuse and adolescent depres- 
sion, accounts for the firstHhree leading c'kuses of death among 15 to 24 year bids: 

Accidents caused nearly 55 percent of all deaths in this age group in 1978. Ap- 
*#proximately one-half were ^ohol related and. nearly three-<iuartei^ the result of 
automobile acjjidents. ^ * ' ' \ - 

• . . ■ ^ r ■ • > . 
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Homicides over the past 20 ^ears hrfve nearly^ripled in rate for l6 to 24'year 
. olds— from 4.7 per hundrtd thousand in 1960 to 13.2 in .1978. It is estimated that 
• qfte-fourth of these were related to alcohol abuse. ^ 

• . Suicide rates for yourig people have increased by 75 percent since 1968 compared 
to only a 17 percent increase for all ages. Estimates are that one-third of adolescent 
suicides are alcohol or dru^ related- dhdVthat for every suicide death there are an 
. addittonart 100 Attempts. •% ' 

MeiUal illness, contributes dramatically to suicide, homicide, and othfirviolent be- 
havior as well fits to drug and alcohol abuse. It'is the fourth leading caufe of hospi- 
talization among young people. ' * 

The situation is compounded^^for many young people who suffer from several of 
'these problems simultaneously,:jplacing them at high risk of disability or death. Fur- 
ther, approximately four million young^ people dp not have readily available pri- 
mary care services. The result js that such problems as dental, nutritional, endo- 
h crine and orthopedic disorders may go untreated.' Finally, these health problems are 

exacerbated for. many young p^pl^ by their social and economic circumstances. 
% . ■ In resjponse to the growing prevalence of these probljems among increasing num- 
bers of young pwple, public health departments and private voluntary agencies 
have created over the years a multitude of service programs. Nationally, some 2,000 
V'^organizations sponsor services, each designed to prevent or treat one or a few of the 
?inajor health problems. lx>q|lly there.are few programs of significant magnitude to 
me<?tithe demand for services for yduth and young adults. . . 

Although there have been few studies documenting the impact of these services, 
the evidence is encouraging.;For example, selected programs, for pregnant teenagers 
h^ve reduced repeat pregnancies and school dropout rates. Other studies suggest 
that certain programs can reduce the incidence of alcoholism and drug abuse and 
associated violent behavior. ■ » 

Unfortunately, these and other programs designed to serve this high-risk group, 
fac^ serious problems. First, young people often delay seeking health services until 
it is too late to prevent a problem, or it^ serious consequences. • 

Second* the fact that there are so many services in different locations— each spe- 
cializing in the prevention or treatment of a few health problems— decreased the 
likelihood that the young person with multiple problems will make all the stops 
necessary to ge4 adequate care. ' j r 

Third, there are tew physicians trained in the special health care needs of young 

people. , J*. i " ' J- 

Fourth, and most significantly,' .sevetel independent economic forecasts predict 
constraints in support at every level of epvernment for health services, including 
those for this age group. These cotjstraints would make it increasingly difficult to 
° maintain even existing levels t)f care. • v 

One approach is to consolidate the efforts of major providers of services to high- 
risk young people— teaching hospitals and public or voluntary health service agen- 
- ci6s. 4^ I 

Many teaching hospitals have become increasingly involved in providing ambula- 
tory medical care apd other services to youngf people. Some have established special- 
ited«ervice progrSfhs ^br this age grou'^— alcoholism treatment programs, family 
. planning, drug abuse programs and others— into single administrative units. Howev- 
er, these clinical services are usually limited to the hospital and therefore only to 
those young people who turji to those institutions for care. , ' 

Public health departments and private arid voluntary agenc^ offer similar types 
of services but in separate community locations and clinics. These include clinics 
and centers for mental health, planning, prenatal and maternity care, and preven- 
tion and treatment of alcohol and drug abuse and of venereal disease. 

Through consolidation, the mu£ual efforts bf these two kinds of health providers 
w<5uld be combined. Clinical faculty, residents and -fellows from the teaching hospi- 
tal would join with selected agency staff to.providie care in each of several locations. 
These*»service locations would be sites where the community agency previously' pro- 
vided more limited services. They would be, located in areas frequented by young 
people, and because they 'offer a broad rahge of services, , should make care more 
accessible to individuals with multiple health problems. 

Although many public health officials and physicians have long urged consolida- 
tion—recognizing the potential Tor cost savings and,impt^oved care^tnere has been 
littie incentive to do so. The expected* funding reductions make it timely to demon- 
strate the feasibility and effectiveness of this concept. The Urban Health Initiatives 
gLthe mid-seventies appeared to be an effort toward service integration. However, 
. the quaI\tY of guideline and technical support was inadequate to effectuate signifi- 
cant lintufges. 

o*. ■ ' ■ • 



" Pri«entlv aDoropriate -federal^ncentWea .are needed to promote consolidation of ■ 
se%^ tc nXm^ community services to accom- . 

'''m'Makiiie humwi services for high-risk young people more accessible; (2) wrang- 
ihg fo^S-tem?Tu^'Tor such consolidated services; and. (3) traimng, human 

have lowJTrates of death and disability than their counterparts served by more 
friigm^ted services. », • \ 

V ■ - EMPipVMKNT^.UNBMPLOVMENT 

Mm.Rton is looked upon as the "golden buckle of the sun belt". Our unemploy- 
ment^ neve^ tSp^S I^rcent during the 70's. If the. trends hold, it « assum^ 
S^lt Hou^t^n's^eS^oyment rate vriU remain low=©ne implication is thatjobs re- 
qutri^g SicaTskill a« going to be abundant. Although ""^Pl^/^J^"*^^^^^^^^^ ' 
will Wlower here, there vtriU be certain groups of people who will find it difficultto 
)fine work Perwns cannot work if they cannot get to a Place °femployment. The 
kSIl work p1^ is scattered from far southeast to Jar southwest, as weU.as Jar 
n^^eTt to northwest. Public transportation, public hous'ng and reasm^^^^ 
hou^ng remain within the innfr city. This d^panty further rwtncte the ^^^^ 
emDlovment for the young people.and the other critically unemployed groups. Fm- 
1S!is cannot work if they cannot find a reasonably priced home ior their famili^ 

Houston's wonomic expansion can be deceptivei Automation will contmue to have 

'"(lWuiTe1SdTor°unS^°n" 3^^^^ jobs; (2) increase the need for train- 
ine hSout car^ (3) lead to selective employment beyond entry-level jobs that 
kri dispkced b^use of the direction of technology; (4) Increase skdl requiremeote 
^rall levdl^andln^^ continual retraijiing; (5) impact minontiM. women ^d 
foung Sle hi the work force, since many of the jobs affected here have been held 
t^raHJtidMUv bv these groups; and (6) open up flpportunities to persons in dead 
end'' ote for TearS ^ills. while aTthe same time requiring the motivation 
and awareness from them to take advantage of these opportunities, 

Both motivation and training opportunities must ex«t. Women youth ^ 
itv eroups will require special attention for retraining aijd motivational ?PI»rtuni 
tiL or fa« WemploymeATcontinued training is essential to job security in a high 

%^u7Sc^°to"?h?foung people of Houston and this nation should al^Yays be to 
secure life %nerican dream ?^a fair chance to life.' As we move to urbanization we 
MDlv a "sodal technology" that is consummate to "industrial technology . A trip to 
n4hl^rh^su^?market should in no way be as awesome as a journey to the 



moon. 



The Chairman. We will Ijegin the questioning, but unfortunately 
I have to leave for a few minutes to make a presentation m an- 
other part of the building. I would like to turn the chair over to 

^mJ!^Leijvnd [presiding]., Let me apologize for missing Dr. Gall^ 
way's testimony, but I Saure you that the staff has well Prepared 
me with questions that hopefully will be adequate. I guess I should 
proceed by questioningiDr. Galloway. _ • ^ „„i;j 

Df Galloway, in your stateipent you say that there were valid 
reaSns why the Federal Government got Into the health care b^^^^ 
ness Will you elaborate on these reasons? I suspect that these rea- 
sons relate^n more general ways to why the Federal Governm^^ 
has been drawn more and more into assistance to States and local 

^nSSowAY. Jiilt^enerally speaki^g-and I coilld give you an- 
swers to when such programs started and so forth-but just genei- 
alW prior to the l960's, and even back m the 1950 s and before 
that time, there-was a special prgvision made ^r people who 
weren't of means as far as health care was concerned. The attitude 



was more one of health care being a^jprivUege this country 
rather than hesdth care beii« a lig^ , : ? ■ . 

That IS a recent concept; Probably all of us can remember the oW 
public hospital. Just abojat every metro^ had a huge, 

run down, inadequately financed facility for the poor. That was it 
as far as their health cai^p was concerned. They usually showed up 
there when tKey were about :to die Or seriously ill. • 

'Bitt the idea that people, poor or ftot. had a right to be healthy, 
feeiing good and have of the i)reventive and technological meas- 
li^^imd 80 forth that mal^e you. live a nice, long life wias not avail- 
abli^ to. them; I* fact, t» statistics of blacks and otKfer poor people 
prbv^^ that t^^ o^ealth opre 

that ;pik)ple rekieiveKii;^^^ : i - \r i. j 

So the local priviate nnlpRry the private medical profesaon, had 
not done anj^hiifg to address this problem. Of course, local govern- 
jnents hadn't done much either, except, of course, to have their one 
, public hospital in the cities. So that is the reason these grant^ 
' (iame about in the first place. « ^ , 

People started locking at sfetistics, started ^ookigg at how^much 
sooner we "were dying than, say, nfiddle^lass people; They .were 
looking at how mfeny black babies and other poor babies /wfere 
dying in the first year of life. They were looking at how much 
cancer and hyperfension ai|d aU o|her kinds of j)robJem8 we, as 
people, were having. Theypmew that we needed Something differ- 
ent arid, if they diin't provide it, nobody else woidd. - 
I hfffe not seert^ anything different take place. We have a beauti 
ful, one of the most advanced centers in the wodd here, and it is 
fine for you, you know, if you have to have a cardiac bypass or 
something like that. But we ar% talking about the basics of life.. 
Thfe only people so fir willftig to ]^rbVide«ias been the Federal Gov- 
ernment. B* 1 1-^ ^ .i. r 
Of course, you knovTl do^ave to give some credit to the city ot 
flouston. Hojiston Jias be€». pretty gobd about supporting its health 
def^artment. Againu like I^d, we are in competition for so^many 
oth^r servicejL there is no wil^' they can address the needs of ml of 
the people h#e. » . , t • ui 
^ Mr. Leland. Who can afford a^cardiac bypass anyway, I might- 
ask? G^en that if the.Federal Government continues these bu^et . 
tuts and grants in aid programs, can private. State and other 
source^of fimding fllr these needs? Can your department sustain 
tne interest of trying to provide access to the system^ ^ ^ i " 

Dr. Galloway. What we are looking at right idp, and I know 
what Dr. Cretlkn has been planning for,'she is going under the as- 
^umptifti that the Federal Government is.not goingito he able to be 
relied on any longer aiid is looking at trying to get the city.to pick 
^ up mi^th of the services. ^ , " ^ 

We are not even talking about picking up. It would be great it 
they would pick up and.continue, which probably won't happent^be- 
cause it is going to be impossible on the tax base we have now., 
. Personally; I feel that if, for exaihple, our city council had to go 
to the public, to Houston and the citizens, and say. Hey, we want 
to'raise your taxes to pay for health-carer" I don t know what the 
development would be. The city can do so much, but that is just 
holditfg the slatus quo. 
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:^But we are in a city that is expaftcUrife.^We are talking about 
V • nearly dbubling our budget ^this year, s^^^^ next ^rear, 

just ^ keep up with the growth. Sp iio,^^*^^^ of Houston, the 
State of Texas, cannot keep up with the health needs, pubjic health 
needs of our people. There is just naWay, . ; / ' . • L 

What we are looking at is cutting to tare bones, cutting oift 
no\^— we aii looking at which services, if we Jiad to choose l^tween 
them, we can go Without, choosing prwrities. We are akoio^king 
' ^at saucing people out of our sygteiri, who wb^ be hurt the least. 
On5 example of how peopl^re-ri^Uy- being forc^ out of pur 



* system already, ^ get huh( 
¥)eople wanting. t<rm^e appo: 
health care; Every libi^ 
to get into ouf system. A fes^; 
; ment, aijd you would ]ye a pr^ 
ment and get it the n^t weekv 
or 5 months^ apd you nlay.h|ive 
dntmeht comes. oiue.. V- . • . *. ^ 

In gssence, what we nave <iqiie when 
forced some^y QiAf^f tjfej health care^fe^^ 
' ee that happen, but 



X)f;^hohe (Sdls evety^ from 
Liits to come "Into our cUnics for 
iger and loiiger .fbr Iot^^ 
[6 you call-^or an/ai^ 
tyi you call lpt^,an' Stppoint' ^ 
rr^ight hsfcye.to wait S dt^ 
"fabjr by the .time^^our .ap^ • 




f>pens iS: We have- ; 
^;isi urifo^rtun^ ; 
m)pen more aiid; 




we don't: w 

xnote, 

Mr; Le, 

'ftodiici&d 

to do is"^* inbd 

CHA^ biU is 

more children 

eters of the medi 

With the 

the President h 

seems not a reali 

160,000 children 

eligibility. % , . \,. 

These dt^the pl^l 

don't quality fcJr in€4iv«^«V5E*'' ^'""^""V* ^T^Jil^iS ^'^v\"'S£^i^-y^ 
for their health care; :Whafr1lQ we 'do a^bbut fchUaren.!*^ 

Y. thei keep^ffidling 



-D«r* Galloway. -^^r-^— ^ >. . ^w^. 

some money cdrfie$^fr6^'*ome^ , 
.'We have an unusiilil ^iluatiori' here in Hofustpn liAth^t ift the cityo 
ifr*^^ _^ ■ _ . ' r 'T?^v4aw.«y *«rtri£»v fViijf^ before, at- 



a bill called th 
l?t$ty^ar.of.the.Cb^ 
^ lOre potential' 
[^ealth assurance 
i;<mothers i 

have reali 
. in terms of . , 
jtnow that th^^^^re ;1 
'tte. alone who jaeed tp ** 

* hb fiedl ih*.bfetW®^ ^ 




!biU 



BtTatid their iJaie% C^^^^ 
h ' .'^ o^^.*u«.„4; kt^^i^^Ai^ nyA.'^iftof^^' y**^ 



ie9s. 



ca*e-,toi)9C^,- 

Evenrbody wm eliglSre, That '&r^ of ,<iiffeii&ht? from the 
'^Snty HospiiS'W their chai^tensays^th^y muat 

tfccor4^^ctQ ability to pay. They mu$t rofeeiVscmie eh- 

r < , I ji — _r ...u^u^w w/>i, tLfti q miilipri- ; 



^i^Si^V^^^y^ regardless of whether you , . ... 

^%unhiffg:M>fetweeri the cradts" TOople, ydH cafn^cbipe.u^lo 
^ 'Si*? J — tooking at tightening ^r 

getting iO^ ^ PP'i^ /y.^CTfey 
systeHik evefr ip«i^le whoj 



*l^^^te\^;'BiriSiS^ looking at tightening o^r, 

b^' ahd seeiag what . we can dp^ Wfe*re _ 
wftRave to start forcing .people.'but ofljie systeo^M 



' cfinTpay, whicH ambunts fcjlnaybe & tb IQ. percent. That le^f^lja Ip.t 
,^fl>eoplewho^^^ ' 
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^ id going to 
jjcute ill in^- 
i^te.fhat aS: 

lias^i&ijo go- 



We were looking .^t some soH i^is^^ing; fee 

■ third.party reimbui^n*qt^ ih.edic?aia; A^to^ 
jcaid^ you knowv that i§ one of the probtems.: We 
a viable alteniMive Jxj proyi(fi^ a semCfr'tP 'Peqp 

: , I don't know whit is, going l^bappenVW^^^^ ; 
public with this and ask the.:citi?#ns^t)f %u^ten are willing 

■ tbpick up the t^&y- 'l;:;'^^iV::-'>.''- V N -S, '^^ixi'i^- '■'^<' ■ ; ' ■ ■ ;/ ■ ^ 

Dr -Galloway: Health care. is«i8t not 4, very gl^ 
'pressing issue. 1 4bubt.we woiUd.l*vejnr:8!LU^^ - k^ii^ ^ 
. •••Mr. ■Lj:LAND;,.The President h 

•agreement :wij| ium-ir it ^^feuIaf^h fact.h&pRen, biit he,^^^^ 

■^e private seltbjIsHQuM t&ke upjwhere thg qoyerI^n|Bt l^ve^ofi;.., . 

■ T nrwGAUX)WAY/Tha|; is gi-ea^^ 

' tr^, for examjil, on a Iqjstt leve^^ve haYe:wlmt:we 

; between-the^racks p4tiei?te- Th^:fcp^^^ 
nata,l ^re, pregnant kdi®*. W(^^feitesthein car© -withtJut. charge,; but, - ; ; ■ 

' . then we don'tdo (Jelivery m bur-public health sysfenl, v:/ i . ' .■ • ''^ 
they have to jo £o sof&e (*fcher ^ystfirh to deliver their <JhiW /and f .:, 
those systems hMe el?gMlity,-requirei|x^ts,''and;;th&f 5s^^.w V;, 
lose a . lot of B0ti^t|,i*R;aiise\th6j& ge^i to that ^ysterj^.an* they^ ^^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^ 

■ 'learn that they 'are niA;^i^blfe/ , ' tr r:^: : . v ■ . ^ ; ' 
. We have attempted, '^eyiiayl approacl^ private ^systetas .herV 

aiid saiaV cai^you worktC!Ut.'ah iarrahgem^t \yit^ 
' cai-e of our fjatients*? Weijvijl. try to get t^^ th^re.ia^v?^ 
, - chargfe, thaf^s^h§« Wnd of arri^getii«snts you make? If i, 
• ti^nt doesn't- have muCh incojme, give-him' a«lS^month 
V, pay plan and letth^ deliver 'their l^aby.^' -l?^- ■ 'vPl/'LxltA *• 

■ 'They have to. deliver th^ir bsiby som§v?herer b^^^w^ haV^ npt had _ 
: "finy luck with' the eXJeeption of a» couple of small *otpmunity ho|piv. 

■ tals who thenisejA^I have pi'itedireSf&rces. l^.-i^;^"^;:?:.-. 



Is who ttiem*eive§ nave ypjiieaireswirces. i^ ^^u ' 

Riverside. GeWeral'Hbs|)ital and Stj^JEli^befl^ H^^^ 

-t-^ '*%*irt iSttith our. pktients and ;So iAofltt]f,\anfl ; 
fS^ng^But feEiiiii#mGst 




at the point' of ;hdvij|g:.'-<^^^^^^ 

■pet peeve of mine..^ii(ithe 

su|-e. W^^jfife /; yr 



. ,';maike special donce^io! 

- ^aie: sector has. jjiot " V ^ . w - . . ..ii . 
Mr. Leijand . Botbo.f .them 8ff^^ about at the 
to. close down:* ; * * * v* * ' 
• ■ ' pr; Galloway? Tf^t iagght 
1; 7 Mr. Leland.. 'Ldt nte JP you 

issue 
r Dr. 

below-rl can't give ^you ^tlfe exaCt figui 
r . but we are below otheBMmetroM^iten*^^ 
. I remember that. It ^ Mftetftig fe% co.iintiy;W5 
range and \» w6re som'ething 4>K^Ji^ and^gaiff ^ lot 
to do with the characterisjj* of 01^ gkS^ J^: , . r 

We have a lot of peopW^oming^ere froin other «^ ot 
world, from pther;:count!ties, who' weri^n very-TPPor hea 
' tkey got h<Brfe, $o We;feee.tte^r^ 
. tionft oiice they'get h6re. —.^^.5™ 

wi. lorcwof^ichi^^ 
^a3^-£^ part; of find l&ll ,tt5i?spfac|(^^^ 



That has a lot to do w^ 
Mr. ICELAND/ 1 had a jl 
your health depaHmfent; 




weri^n very^)p9or health wKeif'l 
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in fact it is just that we impasse. I hope we toU 

'get reactivatfedv-e^^ - 
• We found one of the^^ rea^ problems was the coalition of informav, 
tibn add . gatherinjg of infom of the findings was that 

there wa^ hb abiUty to '^^^ liiat was avaifablfe be- 

cause it Was either not k^pt £it some place whfere they stored infor- 
. mati6^^ like in th^^ of Healt^ and Human Re- 

sources; I -ibiiget' the but it is impossible to* extract and, be- 

cause of thatV^^w^^^^^ really arrive at spme of the char- 

acteristics as to;how that wfes:ould seek to strategize or try to 
provide gdternatiVes or solutions *to^ problems. ^ - 

^ ' Is .thei:e' QiiQugJi: pf that kindNoC-aetivity^r-are there enough- people • 
who'arfe i^all^^ the* problem of infant mortality— because 

Ve dp reaJize tti is at a very critical stage? 

r^^^^^ Part of the reason is the one you 

cited. I Jcnow we have a frustration at the health department, for 
exairiple^ We g^^ amoums of statistics. We receive large 

riuiiirers on what is going on witlrpeople, lots of head counts, but 
at this time we have not reached the point of sophistication and 
again that is due largely to the lack of money not being able to 
consolidate all of the information that is available. 

For example, I want to say even to consolidate information not 
just from one areaj but for every area; the medical center, Jeffer- 
son Davis Hospital, school of public health, the health department, 
all of these people should be able |p push buttons and consolidate 
their information and get the same information back. 

If you ask each agency for statistics, you get spmethingvjiifferent 
from each one. So we are not at, the point of being able to analyze 
what we aire doing and what we are not doing. That is very impor- 
tant. That is looked upon as icing on the cake whether you are 
asking for money. You say I want some money for a sophisticated 
' computer system to do some real analysis and see if we are having 
any iinpact on these patients. 
They say, are you kidding? What are you talking about? 
But that is really important so you know where to go from here. 
Right now we are busy bailing water, so I guess that is still further 
down the road. 
Rir. Leland. I yield to my colleague from California. 
Mk Dymally. Dr. Galloway, a university professor St UCLA, has 
suggested that our infant mortality has increased with the amount 
of Nobel Prize, winners in America. The Japanese have none but 
their mortality rate has gone down. 

We increase our Nobel Prize winners in medicine every year and 
so does the infant mortality rate. 
Dr. Galloway. Can I offer an explanation for that? 
The explanation again is a lot of emphasis on health care in this 
country is put on sophisticated machinery, the big shining medical, 
urban medical centers. On what we call the 'esoteric medicine. 

Loads of money will be poured into research, to look into rare 
diseases and find cures for odd types of things, but the everyday 
health matters, they are not glamorous and that is not where the 
. money goes. 



Also, there are other countries who are aheaid of lis in thinking 
and that is we still thinS^in terms basically of health care for ill 
people. • 

That is, wait 'till you get sick, and then we have got all of this 
fancy medU<»l informatiori,a^'w® will take care of you, but we iare 
learning, but yet we aref^fH.not putting our money where our 
mouths are; weVare learning that preventive care is what it is all 
about; teaching how to ealt rightffrom;fti6 first day of your birth; so . 
that you don't develop hardening b|r tj;ie coronary 
artery diseases. idt ^ 

Teaching you not to your food with salt so you don't develop, 
hypertension. TeachinJprou stress me^ures and so; forth so you 
live an easier life and to ejM^i^e. ^ ^ . 

Those things are hard to cha^fe once you have gotten into -that 
kind of lifestyle. Doing somethiilg about bur environment, making 
regulations stricter for dumping toxic wastes and all of that into 
our rivers' and pouring it into our air; that, is where the money 
should go. 

The human body would probably take caire of itself in 95 percent 
. of the cases if we^ took care of the* environment and we took care of 
youth— just used preventive measures. 

jl That is not where the money is going now. I don't know how long 
'ft will take for people to wake up stod realize diat in the long run 
that is Where the cost effectiveness is. 

t Mt. DymAlly. Mrs. Dodd, you expressed a note of expectation, 
but what you did not take into account is the crisis we face in the 
budget document which was passed by the Congress last year, and 
the one which we now have before' us,- because it makes no provi- 
sions at all for some of the problems you have brought before this 
committee. . . ' ' . . 

The five district attorneys from thefive largest cities in America 
went to the Department of Justice to talk about deletion of funds 
and they were told that if the economic recovery program works, 
juvenile delinquency will be taken care of and you will not have 
this question of juvenile crime. / 

When one examines the budget, there is no money for job train- 
ing program^, so we don't have a national policy to deal with the 
problem that you raise because I could take your speech and put it 
into my district in Los Angeles County and it would apply to the 
young people there. » 

This administration is not responding to that, so we face that di- 
lemma. 

I am not going to solicit any response from you because I think it 
is something that all of us find very difficult to respond to. 
■ Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Leland. We seem to be rather partisan in this market. Lest 
we seem that way, let u^ay we had somewhat the^saime probleni 
with Jimmy Cart^. A ' 

My colleague was not ••Congress at the tinie, but the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus contiriualljljpttled Tresident Carter on the 
same issues, that he waS npt reajv addressing ^the real problems. 

I would lil(^ to gp back l^pr. OTlloway and we will try to speed 
•up the proceedings. 



In your recommendations, you suggest that States be given a 
phase-transition period in order to respond to their new responsi- 
bility. How much time, do you thinks is necessary based upon your 

responsibilities? . \r^dn • i Ji ^ t 

Dr, Galloway, I thinl? September 30, 1982, is a httle soon. I 
donit iaiow what the State Departnaent would think woujd be rear, 
sonable. I woiild say at least 5 years. - ^. , . , • 

Mr. LelAnd. Mrs. Dodd, you state a number of ills now deeply 
rooted in our society pf which; our>youiig people are disprt^rtion- 
ately victimized. . - ' ^ ; ; 

Would you tell us which of the existing Federal programs have 
been most effective in addressing these problems and w^gt is the^ 
status of these programs now? ; -y.^-^:^'-^:-: - 

Are they strong or candidates for^extinction? \ . 

Mrs: Dodd. Some of the pr6g|;$|^ if ^ look at the CETA pro- 
gram, they have been attacked ffbitf^:eyieb^ sid^^ Them were some 
places, even here in Houston;: whi^re t|iere was a component there 
that was a motivational component; . not f^tel that the recipi- 
. ents or the intended recipients Sbpuld beaitJtM brunt of any lack of 
administrative know-how. j thiiik thiat IT tfife iiioneys are appropri- 
ated and they are funded, then perhaps the same person who funds 
it whether/it be— in this 'case we are talkuig about Federal CjOv- 
ernment— should provide^He monitpring m&hanisms and the tech- 
nical support to see that ^fhose programs are effe^rtive ■ 

I think that is what K^ happened in ca^ Jdce the CETA pro- 
grams. So yes; I think tiie CETA programs wer(5; able to work, and 1 
* would like to cite an incident of a young woman who came to work 
witti us as a CETA person. ^Thi? person worked, in a program which 
was the citizens schools^ program here in Houston. She is now 
working in the teen health program, and I was very pleased just a 
few weeks ago to hear the . administrator of the teen health pro- 
gram say this young woman brought a lot of dignitv— not only did 
she bring a lot of know-hp>y to the program, but a lot of dignity to 

the program. ' ^ ,1 . ' , , ' 

We saw this young woman come to work at the health depart- 
ment as a CETA person. She reenroUed in classes af T^Xas i>outh- 
ern. She is continuing school now. So even if that might be just a 
small example, I can only talk about the things that I have seen 
and I do know that there is a possibility. So; yes, I think that was a 
program that had a good chance of working. ,., \ * 

Mr. Leland. The President uses isolated examples like that to 
get his ideas across too. I certainly appreciate what you said. 

I wish that I could have been as eloquent in my argunients 
against him on the floor of Congress as you have been today. 

The fact of the matter is, what I hear ypu saying is that LblA 
should not be thrown out. In fact, what we should do is Vevamp 
CETA or at least the-conceifts,.develop some administrative capa- 
bility and remedy the problems within CETA as opposed to—-- 

Mrs. Dodd. If one were to purchase a 1982 Rolls-Royce and some- 
thing, went wrong with it, I don't tjiink the person wotild dump it. 1 
-.think the person would trji^to modify whatever it is, try to repair 
itr-but I don't think that person would really dump it.^ . 

If we— certainly it was a well-conceived program. I don t think 
that it tame out of (Sorigress not being well conceived. Since it was 

g; . : ■ ■ • • 



a wellHconceived program, if it had some miiwr difficulties, 

think we should look it tho»e minor difficulties ia^^^ mak6* 

modifications as needed ""■ ^' , , 

Mr. Leiand. Do I hear you say that federally fiyided prograin? 
liave^ nuide a dent in the problems of bur society? 

Mrs. DoDD. Yes; I think they have made a tremendous impact. 

Mr/DYMAixY. Mr. Chairman; ^ n i_ 

Congressman Hawkins, a member of the Black Caucus, will be 
pleased to hear you isay such good things about CETA, since it has 
been under such attack from all quarters. He is trying to tetool the 
Rolls-Royce, so-called, to put it on the road. - f-'-" ' - 

Givei^ the outlook, it seems the road is .rather bumpy out there, 
' 1 hope the President can/espond to what:he proposes to preseint 

to the Congress:^ ^ [ ^ • r t 

Mr. Leland. Your recommendation, regardmg consohdation "pt 
services to high risk young people i^ yery persuasive. 

Are there any such effortfif'underlVay here; in our home, Hous- 
ton? If so, how successful haVe they been? , > ^ 

Mrs. l3oDD/rYes. There are efforts underway and I am sur? that 
dJI Galloway would a^ee that in many of the programs cuiyently 
operated in, the health. department, we have linkages with other 
agencies and Xvhen we Ijpeak of the private sector, the Robert Wood 
Houston Fpundatiton just recently came*" out with an effort to try to 
promote this kind of consolidation. ' 

We have programs with HISD, with mental health, and mental re- 
tardation. There are numbers of programs in. place. However, there 
are numbers of persons who ^remain in ne?ed. The programs, the 
depth of the programs I might say is probably not great enough; 
there is quality in those that are in place, but4:he quantity is lack- 
ing. There just aren't enough pf them here to reach all of the per- 
sons who are in need.' 

But it has been proved, because, there are over 2,000 organiza- 
tions in this country who have attempted some kind of mechanism 
of consolidation to proi^de services. 

All studied have sho>*n, and all results have shown^that jit is an 
effective way to combine community resources. 

Mr. Leland. How would you assess the existing overall plan for 
the delivery of Weiilth services?! 

Mrs. DoDD. How. would I assess thi^verall plan for the delivery 
of health services in Houston now, chaotic? ^ 

Mr. Leland. We know Houston has a number of ccftimunity 
health centers. What, in your opinion, are the strengths and weak: 
nesses of these clinics? ' mv 

Mrs. Dqdd. The strengths of those things are ease of access. The 
acceptability by the community, the location of the centers, the 
participation, the welcomed participation of the recipients of serv- 
ices there, and the physical plan is nice. ^ ^ ^ 

I guess one of »the things that I think is more important, the 
human dignity of the patient is maintained, is preserved, And that 
is a very important thing to persons who are in need of any kind of 
human service. ' , * - - 

The weaknesses are not— if there araany— are not self-imposed. 
The weakness might come in the frustrations of those persons who 
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have less thin adequate resources with which to service the client 
jftopulation that they are so interested in serving; 
* Mr Leland. That is a very interesting assessment. I appreciate 
it. We know that Houston has a nuniber of those clinics that we 
talked about and I would like to qualify what you have said about 
them to us. I have found in my peripheral involvlement that in fact 
they have enhanced the human dignity of people who heretofore 
had not the opportunity to get served- 

I laud the health department for what it has done. There again, I 
would suspect that you would suggest that we peed more communi- 
ty health centers because I think the population is too disparate be- ' 
tween the health centers. How mig:ht they be expected to be affect- 
ed by any likely loss of Federal funds as we realize the impact? 

Mrs. DoDD. As Dr. Galloway has stated, many of the programs 
provided there jn those centers are programs that ar^ federally 
funded programs and what I am just now subniitting to you is that 
not only do we need to have the health services there, but we need 
to expand those and then have other kinds of human services 
there, s6 here we have a situation where we probably need an alcor 
hoi program located on the same site, or a drug abuse prdgram on 
the same site and here we are faced with the situation where \ye 
wonder if the site is going to have, enough of j;he basic programs, 
there, the basic Health programs there. - 

So there is going to be a tremendous impact on them with the 
cuts. I don't know what will happen, but Dr. Galloway has just said 
to us that we should think more about environmental servic^ and 
I do hope also that we. will get more into health promotion kind^of 
activities and maybe we will reduce some of the need. « ^ 

Mr Leland. Is there a movement. Dr. Galloway, to do that, to 
promote the general health and wetfare of our city, as it relates t(^ 
our personial health and the health of the environment? 
Dr. Galloway. I am not quite sui;e what you mean. 
Mr. Leland. Is there a campaignV a specific campaign being 
waged by the health department, or private individuals, in the city 
of Houston to provide some real involvement on the part of every- 
body to prevehtthe problems that our universities have had? 

Dr. GALipWAY. A lot of liaison- type programs are being set up 
and going on with the health department and other medical enti- 
ties and city government and so forth. , ^ 
' Again, what we" are seeing is a lot of good ideas and well, laid 
plans which I am afraid fnight fall down by thfr wayside because, if 
the money is— it is great to have these good ideas about the people 
and so forth, but you have to have something to back it up. 

All this is happening at the same time and being needed at the 
same time, we are finding out we have t9 tighten the belts. 

What is going to happen at the health centers? The reality^ is, we 
are already cutting back services. We have been told we don't have 
enough personnel to have what We call shifts, so we have been pro- 
viding some evening clinics and Saturday^ clinics to peoplie for their 
convenience, working people, so they ddn't have to take off w||k; 

When you are poor, especially, and yoU work sort of a low-l9?el 
job, it is not that easy to tell your boss you are goiog to take off 
and go to the doctor and that kind of thing. 
So these were clinics very much needed. 



We are already starting Uy cut batk and cut down and clo^ some j 
of -our evening clinics: We^^ h^ cut out our Saturday teenT)r0gram.:/ 
It available only during the week and teens have Ixyome during: 
schbol or during the week. We are thinking of havl^ to cutout 
seraHces and clinics if the money doesn't come through to bafk up 
what we are going to iope-ftbrnra^^ - 

Mr. Lelakd. Don't ym beHeve that is a wan^ted sacrifice so we 
can build an MX missUe^pj^ftem for our' > ^ • 

* You don't have to r^pond to that, ^ . • 

/ How difficult is it, oif how eady is it, for^^ou to recriut health per- 
soriner for your institution? • . v 

Dr. Gaixoway. It is^^npt easy at all, 'We get Into a lot of trpuble 

abSut that constantly, ' : • * • 

City— rgtfess pay scales and so forth, are far beloWj in many in> 
stancesj-^d just below in oJJier instances, private industry,^ < 
ticularly when it comes to professionals, , 
. Often, you know, they are the first that can grab up somebody 
,while we are still shuffhng, trying to entipe them— shuffling, Jtr^^ 
to get them to work for us, > * * 

We do have trouble recruiting highly- skilled professionals Be- 
cause of our pay scale. I don't know what the F^^al Gdvernment 
is like, but I think government has always had a hard tinie competr ' 
ing with private industry. 

What happens here is, we have a trick situation here in Houston: 
Say we may have lots of vacancies in professimal positions. We ' 
don't fill them that easily becaUs^ private industry is.skunming / 
them off and then our city government looks at us and says, 'Well, 
why do you have all of these vacancies laying around? You don't 
oeed them," and they cut4;hem out of the bxidget. 

We find ourselves iji a vicious circle where we are losing more 
and more positions and haying a harder ^inie keeping them. 
- People come' to work with us and get started with us and when 
they get really good they leaye to go to a more lucrative are^, 
, There are not lots of riewards, and financial rewards aren't the 
only rewards that count, ; ^ ' « 

A lot of other things qre very important to people too, but no, it 
is not that easy, but we have attempted to get some adjustments. 
We want to deliver first-class health care to the city of Houston 
and it takes a while to do that - 

Again, like I say, v^e have people that realize 'what all is inyolved 
by this. It is going to be difficult, " - 

Mr. Leland, Are you ^tisfied with the quality t)f medical care 
J your department ia able tJK deliver at present? That w an' automatic 
■jpresponse? - . 

l3r, GAlloway> You are right, 

Mr, f^ELAND, Is it in dirfect correlation, the quality, to the funds 
availiable? " i 

Dr, GAixovfeAY. Yes. 

Mr, LelaiA- Are there other factors involved which affect the 
quality of cfi^^nd services? . ' 
Dr, GAbLOWAY, Yes,? || . ' > . 

Mr*, Leland, Can you give ufe a few? : 

Dr, Galloway, , Cither ifactors would cPncerh legislation, regula- 
tions, anBstanda]E*ds to go along with,' and there attached to the 



money for health care. They can be r^trictive, or they can help to 
facilitate delivery, depending upon what the regulations are. 

Mr/LELAND. I can't leave you without asking you about teeh^e 
pregnpncy in Hoiiston. Can you jiis^jcbmment oh the epidemic that 
you are seeing here in 'Houston? • ' ; ' ; - . 

Dr. Gauxjway. Teenage pregnancy in Houston and arpund tpe 
country, is off the .walL It is what we call an epidemic. At tb^* mini- 
mum, 1 out of every 10 adolescents will become pregnant out of 
wedlock, most of these young wonWh will (iarry their babjs. to tenn 
and most will keep their baby. Usually they will be . impacted, the 
Whole community, the whole society is impacted by thiS; unfortu- 
nately, people don't realize it yet. . • , ^ * 

What you have is an adolescent who is not finishea preparing 
themselves for life, having to take on adult responsibility; they are 
financially and emotionally unable to dq so. ^ , ' ■ 

So, somebody felse picks up the tab, the taxpayer picks up the 
tab, and again; like. I apy, and it becomes cyclical, you have a child 
reared not in the best circumstances,- not jgetting all of its educa- 
tional, social, financial advantages by a^basic^Uy immature person 
who cannot impart to that child the types of learning that are nec- 
eissary, maturity, development and so forth, so again what you are 
going to have is another perton who is -likely to repeat; the s^e 
cycle and it goes on and on and on. ' ^ ; 

That cycle ha^ to be brolcen. . . • : 

Mn Dymally. Would you repeat your response lb my obfiervatiori^j 
that there is a national pampaign, beginmng by members of the ad- 
mini^ration, to eliminate family planning? . 

Dr. Galloway. As I said before; if such trend is allowed to con- 
tinue and it IS successful, I- think it could be one of the most devas-i 
tatihg things to hApifen^in our country: It could set us back 50 toa 
100 years and indeed, what I; am saying is that if the laws r^tnCt- 
ing people's, vw&eh, men's- ability to^et family— to seek fpraily 
planning senrice^i^.tb have birth control jservices available to them, . 
it would be devstetating. ' , ' j x c 

What \¥e will 's^ is an increased, trem^indously . increased rate ot 
unplanned pregnancies, tinwarited children, and we are gbmg to go«. 
back to the days of cpathanger abortions and people uding home. 
. remedies and having the;*atrocities of the fifties and prior to then 
. . ^U over again. , . .. ^ ' - . 

. ; -Vwould advance the idea that these people who are proposing 
• th^ restrictionfe on family planning Will not themselves be hurt 
■:;hy such reatrtctions because middle class and wealthy i>eople have 
alWays had access to family planning. ^ , . r j • 

They can go to private doctors, and' obtain any kind of device or 
medication they need,. and they can leave jbhe cpuntiy for abortion 
They have" *«ilway9 done that:^e are. talking abQut/«tbis kind of 
legislation ahQ these proposals being aimed at poor , people and ml- 
' nority people: ' - / . * ' : / ' 

Mr LelaJ^d. If CJhairman Mao issued , ^ui^ict. 
Mrs. DoDD, W^'Cari db^tfee same thing- but. we have to look at it 
and see what really are tl>e causative factors. / -i. i 

You have to realize that some of these ypiing people— that male 
or female— with whom they communicate, beconies the only emo^ 
tional supptort system in place for them. 
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St the sex activity, might be incidental to this emotional support 
relationship that these young peopled have. So perhaps we need to 
atfack it from more flian just one front, and we need to look at— 
ani' again I repeat— so -many of these social lUs are interrelated 
and vre need t"b look -more at the interrelationships^ these social 
ills rather -than just channeling our view and say, OK, we need to 
have, you know, the family planning; we need to have this, out we 
may also ne^ something else, but there are also other things that 
need to be addressed at ^e same time. u„- 

Mr LeLand. That is the whole concept of the community being a 
support base, a foundatipn for the individual, himself or herself. 

I recall, if I might— this can be off thfe record, 

vfDiscussion off the record.] _ • ^ 

Mrs DoDD They havg no one to listen to their concerns; the girl 
talks to the fellow; the fellow talks to the girl; any^time they can 
get to a phone, so there is a need. Then you get this bindmg kind ot 

'^^And sex is just a m^ifestation of that. I don't think the initial 
intent is toward sex. OK? I think we need to look at that also; and 
■ maybe we don't even have to buy as many birth control- devices. 

Mr Leland. The Chair is going to have to take leave. I will turn 
the gavel over to m^ colleague from California. It is an onerous re- 
sponsibility to have been the chairman of the Southwest region. 

Dr Galloway. But you have done a very good job this afternoon. 

Mr Leiand. I would like to do more of this, as a matter of fact. 

What I hear is that we need to bring my Subcommittee on 
Health back to Houston arid I am going to do -that. Thank you, 
Mrs Dodd. r heard you, by the way^ in terms of your reference to 
communications and I agree with you wholeheartedly. 

I recall my third grade teacher once told me I shoul(J not say 
"was" but rather "wuz," from that time on I paid particular atten- 
tion to grammar. She said, "Where is your grammar, bSv back in 

the kitchen making cookies?" 1 
But I hear, you and appreciate what you said. 

Mr. Dymally. We have one more question. ^ ^ j 

Mr Davis. CounseF-was concerned to know-if I understood you 
to Be saying that there presently are some constraints withm the 
family planning program whicfc prohibit you froiri going as far as 
~vou could and possibly attaining more success in so doing. 

Dr Galloway. Nothing at all that is similar to what has been 
proposed, OK? The kind of restraints I have been talking about are 
primarily administrative kinds of restraints, accountability re- 
straints, bureaucracies, paperwork kind of burdens, and I was talk- 
■ ing in particular about" the kinds of indexes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment' has often used to measure whether we are doing what we 
are supposed to do and thereby determining \*hether we should get 
• any more money. I think these have been inappropriate and, there- 
fore, have not always told the true stjory. _ J ^„„„f„. 

One example I gave was to say that you consider head counts^ 
that is. statistics. The higher the number, the better you must be 
doing Thlt can apply to human beings; that can apply to all kinds 
of programs. Sometimes there are thinp that don t lend them- 
selves to that' kind of measuremwit. 
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In fact, many things don't lend thenciselves td^measurement. 
They are actually- the types of things that are most successful and 
have the most impact. n 

Mr. Davis. I was interested in having your response for the 
record because ©f the fadrthat the supposition, not really a suppo- 
sition but the example that you used a fev^ moments ago, about^ 
people asking rhetorically: If we have family planning, then why 
does there continue to be such a proliferation pf teenage pregnan- 

cies*^ * ' " ' 

Dr. Galloway. The thing is. How do- you measur'e how many 
babies or unw.a[nted pregnancies you" prevented? That is very dun- 
cult ta measure. * til 

I don't know how to do it. We have talked about how can we look 
at whether we are achieving oui\ goal but there is just no way. 

Mr. Davis. You are saying that there are benefits but that the 
measure of success which some persqns are looking for is probably 
not as categorical as the number of pregnancies. 

Dr Galloway. A lot of people correlate things not related. They 
will look and say; you have a high-pregnancy ratev you know, in 
adolescence in your city. At -the same time you have this big family 
planning program and they will try to correlate the two and they 
are not correlatable because the onea participating in our family 
planning program were probably having a great deal of success. 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much. Dr. Gallowajr^^^d Mrs. 

I think it is an appropriate time to take a break arid see where 
we are now. Thank you very much. ' | 

I liecess J ^ * 

The Chairman. The Committee on the District of Columbia^ will 
> reconvene. We had scheduled at thi6 particular portion of our hear- 
ings Mr Deloyd Parker, executive director of SHAPE Community 
Center of Houston, and Mr. George Campbell; community develop- 
ment/housing section, also from the city of Houston. ^ . 

Unfortunately, the two gentlemen cannot be here. But we have 
had a request from Rev. Robert McGee, representing the metropoli- 
tan organization, to testify before the committee. The Chair is 
more than pleased to welcome the reverend before the committee. 
We have no written testimony but. would you please come forward 
and ^ou may proceed in any fashion that you choose. 

STATEMENT OF REV. ROBERT M(GEE, REPRESENTING THE 

Metropolitan organisation 

Reverend McGee. Thank you, Congressman. \ \ 
There are some things that— some concerns of mme as it relates 

to urban affairs here that we want to make known to this commit- 

tee 

^ First 'oTaN, the TMO' organization? is a metropolitan organiza- 
tion is a federation of 65 triethnic interdenominational churches. 
It is the latest and most effective citizen organization working to 
develop a power base Which attempts to enable famihes and grass- 
roots to hold elected officials accountable. 

There* are some current concerns that we have at this present 
time One is the community development program that is available 



here inTHouston. This program is primarily designed to rebuild de- 
teriorated neighborhood^and help with housing. • ;* 

The program has been ineffective in Houston up until this pomt. 
East year^ in January the,*^0 orranization had a hoiasmg fair r^, 
cruitment program whereby we \xsA 55 applicants, li^timate appli- 
cants that were accepted for community development funds and as 
of this date not on6 of thos^ persons havp been able, to receive any 
assistance 'from the program. For whatever ^reason, we don t know: 

The sec6hd thfaig'that we are concerned about is thfe impact of 
State insti€utiohs that will be displacing a lot of low income mmor- . 
ity people and disruption of neighborhoods. v tt • 

At the present time the most concern that we hav^ is the Uni- , 
versity of Houston expansion. There is a move by the University of 
Houston to purcliase land between the streets of Culli;! and Scott, 
which will displace a vast number ofblack and minority people. 

With the prbgram, the President turning a lot of the responsibili- 
ty back over to the State, one of the concerns we have is how can 
we, as citizens, begin to hold State officials and State, institutions 
accountable for.what they are supposed to do? ^ 

Second, there is a proposed creation of the Hamty toll road, and 
this is being pushed by the State turnpike authority. ; 

With the closing of the numerous Texas departmenir commissions 
within the city, we are hoping that in some way we can get some 
ideas from the committee to hejp us do the necessary things that 
need to be done a^ it relates to working with our organization to 
impaibt the power^^the voice, the people, to see that our yoices are 

^ that isiwhat we wanted to'share with the committee today. 
XThe Chairman. Reverend McGee, I want to thank you for 
making this presentation. I have no questions of yqu at this time. 

However, what Ivwould^like to do is authorize our staff to be in ^ 
communication witfi you and your organization, and tp the extent^ 
that we can be helpful, we would like verjr much to do1t. , ' 
We. will have a record of these prpceMings. I assume that we wiU 

dcr our report ^ ^ _ , 

Mr. Davis. The record will be open fof 30^days, and we will be 

. . doing a report. ' - ' . «/^ , -r i.u 

The Chairman. Our record will be open for '30 day? so it there 
are any additional materialis that you >yould like .to submit for 
" these hearings in Hoiiston, please feel free to give us that material: 
My staff will tell you how t& reach us. : - " . , , , 

If there is information that we can get out to you, we would be 
more than happy to do it because I have a contact through Ckm- 
gressman Leland, the representative here, or you can contact us di- 
rectly 

fhese hearings are our effort to challenge a very pojyerful effort 
in this country. , . .^^ . 

As I said before, unfortunately, we are the only committee in the 
Congress looking at the problems of urban America. I feel that the 
problems of urban America constitute significant jeopardy^ ^d 
great danger ' ' 

As I said earlier, I thhik the infrastructure of our cities are in 
trouble. I think we are talking about the potential of explosions m 



America, particularly if we ;«ihphasize this new notion of New Fed- 
eralism aiid I think we havd to be prepared for that. 

All of the testimony that vire have heard indicates that we contin- 
^ ue dovfci this road, our cities are going to Continue to d^riorate. 
We will awake» one morning and our cities-will be, the old, young, - 
rich, and poor. Middle-class families will have moved tmt away 
from the central city. Those piE5)ple moving back are the people 
with wealth, so where— the pepple who are in poverty have no, 
place to go."When the middle-class move away, the infrastructure - 
drops, because there is no one tfiere^ support it, no tax base for 
the school system, and so forth, i ^ _ ' 

So we are talking abtout a very ^significant difficulty. We talked 
with police and indicated that, giv^n lh^ -budget crunches, that 
those programs we ostensibly fought for to improve the community 
selations of the police and the minority community, those are the. 
first programs that go out the window Which brings us to greater 
tei(sion between the police and coii^unity. 

Housing is plummeting, unempjpj^ent is skyrocketing. These 
are recipes for disaster. This is ond* tiny effort iri the whole range 
of things that can be done. To the |iteht this little committee can 
focus Attention on the ineptness ahf^inadequacy of our Federal ap- 
proach to solve these problems, we'^fh^ve done something^ 

If we in some way triggered the ur^^ people to become 

actively involved in challenging th^; absurdity of the^direction of 
these policies, then our committee have served one of its pur- 
poses. ■ ' : : • ^ . . 

If^ve have been ifert of the, educative pjocess for people to begin 
to look very seriously at the proces4fes that are deteriorating our 
cities, whether it is Houston, Philadd'phist, Oakland, Calif., Los An- 
geles, Washington, D.C., or wherever;; theh I think -that we have 
served our purpose. m \ i. 

We would like to be in communication with you. To the extent 
we can be of mutual assistance to each ^ther- yo^ have my commit; 
ment. ' * ; , : V. 

Reverend McGee. Thank you very ritudi. / 
The Chairman. If there are no further matters to come before 
the full committee, the full committee standb in adjournment sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair r V " , u - ^ 
[Whereupon, at 5:05 p.m., the committed Was. adjourned, subject 
to the call Of the Chair.] ^ ^ ; . ' 
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